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THE CULT OF BLACK 

I.Y 

Du SIK IdI-\A PRASAD SAR\’AI71IIKAKV. 


I have often wondered why SifV ^\ri\/init, (\tho 
is adored of all clae>i^'-, sects and sectny^ 


of Hindoos, whatever nieii paitt^cuh' and pceiiliiu- 



• Sir. D. P. SARVADUI^ARY. } 

and Dark. Time ar.d ^Eteiyfity i\^e indeed 
BymhoI«ed as deei^-dark, iiisdriitable, limitless, 
unfatbomed and unfathomable,^—more t han the 
deepest of D.trk-Bluo OoeanV By the devotee of 
another phase of faiti^ suctt alss^ wa^eooeeived to 
be the hue o^the ^Orsat Mother, How 

<n^as it that Krishna and Kali, at least according to 


the myriads of •thcii ^evoVcs, delighted in 
assiiming hnos seemingly tepugnant to the fan 
Ar>ftii. all sbndbs of which eijiially adored and 
levoiod so contia^ conceptions * 

“ Black and White ” (jaostions now Jgitating 
all ipiartors of tho globe, be-'* iy. Kur’ope, Asja, 
Afiiei or Antbiicn, will scan’ &e assuming 
propJitions hithoito unl^ncSvn and tincono'iived. 

Self oonsciousiiess and solf-fletermin ition ” can 
nut and will not, nMhe politicians’ sweet will and 
option, l)e the nionopoi^' of the Wystern eivili/ed 

^noos. Statesmanship will have to look beyond and 

I * • . * 

ahead of an Kiigtish speaking (’onimohwealth 
and .a White Loagtie of Nation'- ,if thoy are t'> be 
for tho lasting goo«| |aiKl solid advancement 
of civilirition aa, a whole. Rt.iok and Hiown 
uni' Vellow.'ih time, will bo odntent with nothing 
shunt of Unity of Human aim*-, aspiration<~ and 
progiammcr-: servants <jf India, nay k ivants of 
ihc K'npho will therefore no longer, answer *iuid 
they will not answer long. The neid for 
Servants of t&e World, as Servants cf llutuanity, 
has long been manifeit. , » 

Will it be \»p’ to the Iv<*ague of Nations 
—advanced amplidud to its utttrmdst ftuition 

—to take up this uniirecedentrd fteavy burden_ 

not merely tb» white man’s—this ■ supremely 
’ onerous taak.^ Let it try at all events and fail 
if that ^ust be But it cannot be tiue to' its 
ideals and aims, without honestly, dqggedly and 
prayerfully trying to the uttermost ' 

The Krishna cult, that involved the ideal to be 
pictumd to the fair devotee as tbF^stkeet of tbh 
dark, was 800^1 as efTort towards the ' Salvage of 
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oivilizationB as the fairest of the devoteoe was 
the peerless and ^tbe selflose ^Soration 

personified. 


unfathomable, but all good, of whom it has evtr 
Seen acclaimed ;— 

Na DeruA^ SRISHTIN'iSnAl^a 


Hindoo India does not believe in a/ a<ftnit the^ deetrojetb not llis own. 

failure of the great cult and the true Vai^hnavaa * * xhis thought came back to me with redoubled 
faith and ambition are that woi Id ^ftjshiiavism will force and vigour when I had ijiiite casually, nay 

be its salvafion.^ljp ideal is blft iu ausppnse and almost accidontally, soiretiine ago an opportunity 

is d^^pvisi^V, pcfteibly tirnishcd for the time • attending an* t»Eternoon session, sparsely 
being. Hjat was aAsia’s great and life-giving attended ifideed but evontfu*; fateful 

message two tbou^d^eais ngo .to Europe and geaeions of therf»an-African Congress or League* 

through Europe, that w,m to lUe to ample Truitidn, one of the many, public halls in • t»raycity of 

to the civiiisjiug world Th». unknown and. ^Testminster., The-woes aftd trials and auftbrings 

jtersecuted wanderer fr^m Oahloo’s classic Shores ofnbo ytck^-ices m Afric.a and America were 

brought.back from Indian plateau-frontiers this yividjjr portrayed by da« k-visaged, thick lipped, 
message westw^d ami ennobled andwauctified all ciWly haired men an^ women, from e” ,Jurte/-e 

the land to whieb iji spread, though his mortal life of the'globe ; they had del. verod their message 

had to be yielded uj^by way of a high lesson in York and after delivering it in 'the 

sacrifice, on the cress of suflering ho that is World's heart-ren^fe, Londoh* . wore proceeding 

TapasJ.a ns the (ntti cilU it-^the devotee with to a^-'issels. Tbeii languag«, logic, facts 

concentration,—th#t studiee that immortal work and mo^ovor, thejr eloi|ueii('p, earnestness end 

and the Bibfe and Iviitio (hri»ti side by side,^ devotion would have dbne honour to the great 

* that caa have a uiomenfs honest doubt' It Ja • and histvic chamber in another jiart of the eitf 

out of abused OhnatianTty or of abused Krishna of Westminster, wk.’ch 1 had been recentlypri- 

cult, abused and abusej beyond recognition, out vTleged to atteW, lf*OD6 was listening with one's 

of shape and sign, that Soes one talk of, in eyes’^ut, one would have found it dillicult tp 

* connection with t^togreat message of the Eist to believe, but for the prevailing sentiment* and 

the West. Rammohan Ray, Vivekananda bw^pi, a fkles 'outrage and woe, that one wps not 
Keshab Chandra ben, ^ Rabindranath Tagore attdhding a white a8sem\>ly. The illueion.would 

brou^htfrom time to time westward renewed fain| . of coufm di^ppear wlyen one heard of deliberate 
echoes of the tBeHsago, in one shape or another withholding froy man and brothor*of all coonom- 

and the West has piolitod and been'grateful and educatioD|I and political facilities, eveii of* 

8howi>itsgrati«ude_liko thirsty piirched sand does *. ordinAy banking and tia'^c facilities ; "iTyfact 

to dew drops. with regard to every orb of the phases of humW 

There is;>therefore, no room for despair but ^ existence, there was u^hinkal^Ie difTerentiation 
much roon) fer hope, ii onl^' tbe*“ human ” in between black and white wae their one theme and 
Btat^manship, 'difi'erentiated feom Expediency burtlAn. These uble heroes of the Cross however 
for the time, «will rise euperioi^ to the oooaeion. * did not mind diHerentiation, but bore their 
Ibe.BIack, the Brown, tbe Yellow and tb^ Whit* suffering manfully by tbefr organisation an4« 
must ell yield to a " Merger of Sovereignty ” ss _ * devoted strength of^ purpose ; they hav^ bwn 
176116 would rail it in another con 9 em. But it steadily bearing down diffioul^^ee and winning 
must be BoVereignty of the Sovereign and of no their way. X&at was the otfier and the brighter 
*'|^tend6r, T^u:-Slack a^—the daik inscrvtable, side oMhe'piotufe. It is an okjeotdesson by wbi^h 
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lUg<fing Indian Z9al*)p»y well p«ofit, in not ye/y . 
diasiaiiUr\rodicameDtB. I^Sidentally the meet¬ 
ing was a ru^^hock to Indian^vanity, for in spite ^ 
of contemptuous sneer ir^ certain qaarters, the 
Indian is d>elieved to’speak Snd write Knglisb 
as wjH os, nay better than, thos'e whose neg- 
leotol language it happens to be. Chaste diction, 
interspersed with sTlIies of* liiight wit and 
humour ^ynR the pervading feature of this lemark- 
able Negro-Kafir assemblage. , • 

And in', such incongruous^ and uncongenial* 
siii'reuuairig.4 did thenetrly lost> glory of Kris/tua 
cult come back to my mind. WhyLot \)iie 
and iimmiirise soma salient features, thal^^me • 
day a ^iid «leYote 0 Jimt knows both th6 

' 1 ^ 

cults, may prohtahly try to reconcile. 

' A rapid bird’s eye review of some notable 
points In Krishna’S! life inav be’belpful in appre¬ 
ciation. Crushing tyniniiy—politic il. wascliil and 
.religious —was dominating the siluat^n, ar.^ 
IVinces, among themselves, wore at war. So were 
they with the piople. And peoples woat war 
with en^ another. Faiths and ^-actives were many 
aod BO the conteodiD^ Btutes. Cuiomon 

* selidarjty w^s utterly lacking and the worM was 
at war, when the great one chose to appear^on tlie ^ 
scene, In compliance wi^ oft repeate^U^^orp 
red|eii>ed pledge. 

He was born of a kingly Kikatri^a race 
aOd bis mother’s brother A'awaffwas a tyrant of 
the blackest dye. To |ocompase Kaitfa’s confusion 
was' 'the mission of vibe eighth child o1 the ‘ 
. tniiTtage between BaaiuUo of the royal house* of 
/adw in distent sea-girt li^warka and Heraki of • 
Mathura—Kansa’s^sister. Suoh^was the message 
of the heavenly voice delivered on the day fAllow- 
iDg the marriage and A'aftea,^ho was a great - 
«4ermeotor of non-fai^ races, over'whom be ruled, 
waa for immediate slayigg of the couple from 
whoM progeny he had so muob to fear. " Oonver* 
satnu ” followed and^the sistef and brothar-io- 
1^ were throiVffiotifUfe-loDgimprisoteeot mute 


bis own ever circumspect ej es, upon tbe.terms tba 
every «hUdNx)m to them, would have to be q^ade 
over to him for slaughter. Seven perished on the 
fatal stoim an*! when the eighth was expected, the 
prispn-guwd was doubled, The divine child 
according to the author of Srimal fihagbat —- 
appaared to the moftior, resplo^nU-llt in jewels of 
glory, such as no human child could weai' ii^^tb 
—the mother who by trial, suL^ring, pe*#aDce and 
tribulation had fitted hersdlf ff apjtearance. 
The expression *deliborate]y used by the devout 
author in this connection was apjiearann not 
birth. , * 

The night—the eighth on the dark side of the 
moon in the month of Bhadre-s-tbe Kndu’s 
cherished JanniMhtami —was dark and tempest¬ 
uous. The Jumna was ip torrents ; the prison- 
guards wer^hiid to sleep, the shackles slipped oil' 
Bid^utcra’a limbs and with the aid of the jackal 
and tho great serpent —Ananla Aag^ —tho founda¬ 
tion of the world (or society)—according to 
*Hipdoo belief, the river was forded a.td -elie 
divine child was left with cowherds on the other 
shore and was lost to,^'arwa’s sight for fifteen 
years. Vengefully* the infuriated and bailled 
tyrant ordered the indiscriuilnate massnure of 
innoeente all round, in the blind hope of 
accidentally killing the. object of his wrath, 

' &uch of- Bree Kriahnaa harly life was a series 
of miracles for protection of child-life so uncon¬ 
scionably, tbrdkteiied. But* into details of 
* those there is no\^ no time or ppcaslon to g<S. 

The cowherd Sing and (^uften and all their 
following—who were of another add a much 
lowlier caste, idolised the ohangeH'&g And he was 
A4i to ail of tbem. To some a child, to some a 
’friend and ^omrade and a lover., to others. 
Be^btiful and romantic idylls bave tpfl |y rtniod 
these uneventful of perfept iluld life, 

much of wbioh have been .natit^y..mi^Qder- 
stood. The immediale e( it hewerer b that 
KriakkM wee the Criend, bi uMatffTBbrxie of »!('* 
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of bie a^e iy Brnja and the fshnlria king’s son 
woulj interdine M^tb them aAd eat foo^ of 

which had been eaten by bis lowly comrades. 
This scandalised society and enraged^rabminism 
and angered the great Gods Jndra and Bmhma 
moat of Against their worship—as being 

against that of aUi^lleavenly *Falher—the child 
bac^tadged >'iulenC and practical protests. The 
infuriated^ruhuiaw chased him and bis comrades 
stick in hand, becJiSeVf thoir^merity in ask'itg 
for food before the llrahinan had been fed. He 
received the Brahman sago’s tefiiftc kick on bis 
cbestthe mark of whicfi be cherished as a valued 
Jewel all life and in return for this the washing of 
the ]3i«hntan ^uesl;B' feet at King Yiulhiethir'a 
Hajshuya much later, wus the office of 

honour which he sought. 

/nt/ra, the Rain-God, ss&ayed to deluge the 
tracts inhabited by him and bis adopted peciple 
because be plotted againat Inira’a worship and 
by aiu«b skill and patient toil the Boy-Architect, 
suoeeodvd in saving (iohordhnn fiom the Hoods fio 
wrathfully croi^ted. brahma, the four-faced 
white God, responsibie | fpv creation and the 
promulgation of tho Kc‘7as, from whose four limbs 
the four luaj )r castft had been created, was very 
angry because of bis dallying and caste sacriHeiog 
pastorals. Bow Brahma, a as punished in the 
Presence is to^ be sUnfled in detail in one of the 
most beautiful of chapters in Sieemat Bhaybat 
known as bryhma J/cAan ' 

Thu^ went on ,tbe Girk Ode’s mission of 
love and rescue anti uplifiicg'of the depress¬ 
ed, the 'lowly and untouchable, till at the 
appointed titp^ ^he tyrant was slain in single 
combat. But he took ' not tho throne thus 
vacated but lendvrcd unto Cwsar what woe 
Ofesar's and returned the ihrono of Mathura to fbe' 
dynasty froiQ, which the tyrant bad wrested it. He 
went back to bis people in the d'stant Dwarka 
borne by the sea, and was there the model father, 
^ model beu^nfblder, the model brother aol! the 


model general god' the nlbdel ruler and the 

model friend who connived at his fp.r cousin 

• 

Suhhadra'$ runaway marriage with friend and 
disciple Arjunn, to wliou be ppopounded the great 
* tesKon of Jih'igahcU m\io\x later on the 
battle field of Knrukshtlra, while facing the 
hostile ranks. And here was be Variha Samthi 
beloved of tb lusa^ida of devotees in Madns. 
lie tried to play tbe diplomat to perfee* 
tiqp when declined to “part with, 

Und tb it would reit on a needle’s point ” 
without war. No. Laagus of Nations could 
proveut Abe WHi'of Mababharat—that which waa 
to lirekUr India. Krishnt sided with tlie 

righteous-loving Yudhuthra, upon the unalterable 
conditfun that bo would touch no we&pan. Vudbii* 
tbira accepted this condition and tbe fair mindod 
Krishna helped the other combatant, who bad also 
approached him, with a million soldiers, who 
were his^own cijuals iu prowoss. Though white 
in complexion, YlulhUhthira and ills brother, 
the muclj oppressed and tyrannised, Iwd, indeedr 
very black prospect and it thus became the 
Black Ozie's rolj tberefora to help tbem„ unarmed, 
with *1^8 moral support and counsel^ kod they 
triumphed. 

* ADd..«'<4'u3 did the Redeemer make good bie 
pled^and promise:— 

“ Wbe^ver« oh, great non of Bharat, is there 
“ triumph of wickedness and oonfusion of right* 

“ eousness, I c^ate myself and make myself mani- 
■‘Test for tbe succour of th^good, the confueion 
“ of'^ tbe wicked and for eothroDement of right* * 
.“eousness." , 

That was his pledge, thit bis missioD which 
from sl^e to age and from time to time he is to 
and docs fulfil, N^one* too black to be deni^ 
bis pity or to forfeit bie succoCir. w 

Mayhap therefore he..ohose himaelft to amume 
the hue of degradation to give«promise of relief 
and hope to the‘fallen, thi degraded, tbe blaok 
and tbe.forlofD. ’ * r 
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• Wb«n the appiAbted time came and when 
after as a. result of* the internectue wara’ 
*uf' the be yielded up hie mortal life, 

impaled by the upbelie^r'a arrows, againat the* 
bitterns^ tree (margosa than which few aib* 
more bitter in India) his foMowerscut the ill-fated 
butf consecrated tree, into three blocks. The 
timber upon which the Qrei^ One and the BUck 
one bad^piid l^e's forfeit Uoated <all the way 
^ from Uwarka, above Bombay, the western 

M.tlibar coast, up the Madras coast and foun^ 
lodgment near tho Quri sands. The King ahd 
<^ieeD had a beautiful dream about the Lord beipg 
at their door. When earthly tool^ faildd to 
make ^eir iibpress on this stubborn timl^, 
the Divine ^ne appeared * again in tber guise 
of, -an old carpenter, to console the sovereign 
coupl^ and undertook* to fashion beautiful 
images out of the blocks, provided impatient 
curiosity did not interrupt his work. But womac- 
like, the queen broke open tlie woikanop do^ 
hsfore time and three uncouth b^uree yet 
unfashioned and incomplete, <lagannath, Subhadra 
and SatxraiH ,—caught the bewildewd gase of tlfb 
. half beliefer} and they stand to-day, 4hey 
were * then revealed, commanding universal 

e 

homage from Hindoo India. Aborq)|ll)r llet * 
nose, thick unshapen Kps, shapeless limbfNuntl 
dai^eat of dark complexion—that is the image of 
Jayannmtk amidst people wly> are* master 
iooDographere. They have prafered to let him be 
as he cboee to manifest himself, all for bis own 
purpose and in bis own fashion. • 

And within the precincts of the Temple of 
Jagannath-or the ^rd of Uie universe and in the * 
Lord's presence, kitchen religiofl disappears and 
tba'highest Bramhio takes eook^ food Juslf-eaton 
hjf the blaokest Sodr^ to tiiis day. All religious 
strifes are et ^t. For says not he in the Gita• 
Laava ye all ihs teseer* cults atone and oome 
unto me and I shall aoeor^ thee, relfef fxtnn all 
Bin ami burdeni* • < « 


The ^Biack one has chosen to. take all 
the hufdNj of blackness upon himself sod is 
thus Eternally Black. His White Brother 
Balaram—whose Weapon and ^Emblem is the 
plough-coined by the sisterly love of the golden- 
buod Svbhadru who stands between them, 
complete the Jma*ge, Dillyinj,*iladha has no 
place here but the sisterly and philar^ITrSpic 
Subhadra prevails. It is a tjinity—of Wisdom, 
Work and Bliss, .the TrTnit/^ as the Buddhist 
claimed later of Bighteousness, Knowledge and 
Commity. Readitas you may, in spite of the 
tenth-rate Britif)h penny-a-liner's unknowing, 
unthinking sneer at the chariot-car of Jagganatb, 
he reigns supreme and will, reigq supreme for 
ever more. * * 

1 shall not stop to , investigate the poetic 
or historic^ imagery, as one* may be inclined 
to ^11 it, for w4i!ch our great poet Kabin 
Ubunder ^8en was p^epared*to .make himself 
^Bponeible, namely, whether out of the .dying 
*white Balaram’s mouth a thousand • whjta 
serpents made their way upwards along tJie 
western sea shore or wjiqthtr the Yadm took ship 
at Sonnulttra or Siirat and became YvdtaB of the 
East Meditefranoan coast, whether Hercules and 
Uatikultih were mere phonetic reeemblanoes, are 
quite another theme. Three hundred years before 
’ Christ, Hindoo peripatetic* philosophers whether 
scoompanying Alexander the Great or cot, were 
familiar figurds on the Caspian shofe^ where they 
established templbs and rites of their own. * And 
Kin|B of Mesopotamia corresponding with some of 
the Ptolemies invoked the nsme of Vaidik Gods, 
Mitra and Battma are facts-known to ffistory and 
deserve capable and worthy of ins^tigation. 

Be that as it mgy, Arts^ia, tb*e ^ibark One, the 
bi^tbarpf the white one, attracted sinners whose 
Redeemer He bee been in ages untold.^ 
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I X >8 almfifit a year ago sincf.the great hope, 
of th^ Tifeaty of VeiNulloa and the 
oreation of the League of Nations, that future 
wars might' be mail ii^poesible by a compact 
among the nations (A the earth, beg^u definitely to 
orystdlliee into proposals of disarmament, and the 
world to look again to \\ aeliington, as it had 
once before, in those critical day6 of iyi7-18, as 
the source of hope for future peace. After the 
election of Mr, Harding as President of the 
United States of America, there followed much 
talk on the subject of disarmament and the 
possibility of orriving at an'agrwment 6 • this all- 
important subject by means of a conference of the 
Powers. The new President was known to favour 
tuoh a plan and the war- weary peoples welcomed 
' it but, at first, it mutt be confessed, without 
much belief in its success, for the League of 
Nations had doric few of fht- great things hoped 
»for it and America had shown by her policy liiice 
the war very littlo‘eynipathy with Europe and hor 
* problems. As the year advanced, however, the 
disarmament idea begiV‘ to take more definite 
shape*, it wiS < discussed at the Conference of 
British I’remiern in Avgust, but long before that 
the public had I come to a general realisation of 
the possibilities r such a conference offered 4 nd 
also of the great difficulties it would have to 
face. It was in connection with thqse latter that 
Australia anff other countrie^ having a special 
interest in the P.-.cific, arked for a preliminary 
discussion of their special probleme, before the 
Disarmament Conference—the VV'asbingtofl Con¬ 
ference it wtfB coming to be called^-sbould meet, 
but America could not agree to such a course and 
it m ay pr ove to have been unoeoeesary, 
ia view of thb long and anxious deliberations on 


these very prubiems which have taken place among 
the delegates themselves, 

In August, definite invitations woie issued 

t 

and accepted, Japan raising a iiimiltsr uf prelimi¬ 
nary points wfiTPn were finally adjusted to her 
salisfactiuD. Ibis was. a great step forward, for iti 
must not be furgofteu thab a settlonient of thu 
Pacific.questiou is an indispensable preliminary 
to dfsarmament Mr W. iM. Hughes, the Premier 
of ^Australia, interviewed after the -iiuperial 
Conference, snid in rcgnrd to thib aspect oi 
disarmament: 

“The Washington Conference cannot achieve tlie 
purpose for which it has hccii railed, which is the 
Iimilatiou oT naval ariniuoents, unless and until the 
problems of the Pacific have been settled'. That moans 
a mt/duK vnrmh lO the Psmfic ucnepUible to tho 
British EiDpire, Japan, Aincriua, and China. Clearly 
it .'s useless to speak ol liiiiitation of naval urmnrents 
until oue has removed he reasons for naval rivalry. 
Wbut'ttesc are is perfectly well known. Tliey arise 
out of the cifcumstancns of the nations in the Pucllic. 
TLey art ^ their nature not easy of settlement, hut 
1 do IV'. say they are iusolubie.” 

These words have since been proved piophetic 
for, while'the prqposals of the limitation of naval 
armaments have been agreed to in principle Iho 
Pacific tdeadlock is yet unsolved end will require 

9 

very delicate handling. 

The Conference was openfd by President 
Harding in the Pan-American Building, 
Washington, on "Satuiday, November 12, in the 
presence of rep^Bentstives of all the grdat 
Powers and many of the smaller States. Tb^. 
principal delegates were .— . 

Uni*9d iSfafiia..— Mr. Ch^rlee B. Hughes (Secretary 
of State), SenaliorB liOdge, Klihu Root, and 
Underwoo'S. 
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Britiah Empire. —Bh". B-ilfour^ Lord Lee of 
FarefaA^ (Firgt Lord of*tho Admiralty), Sir 
* Aucklanc^GoddeB (the Ambaasador), Sir Kobort 
Borden (Canada), Stator G. K. Pearce* 
(Austrojia), Sir Jolv) Salmend (N^ew Zealand )r 
Mr Srinivasa Sastri (IndN). 



THE Rt. Hon. Mr..V. S. 8. SABTgl. 
Japan .—Prince Tokugawa (I’l^aident of the 
Hoiine of Peeri^, Admiral ^aron Kato 
(‘Minister of Marine), Baron Sbidehara (Ambas¬ 
sador at Washington). * 


France. —M. Briand (Prime Minister), M. 

Viviani, M. Sarrttut (Minister/or the Colonies). 
China. —Mr. Wellington Eoo. (Minister in 
Ijondon), Mr, AlfrAd Sze (U&iiBter in 
Washington). ' 

itily .—Senaftr 8obantzler,*Signor Meda. 
the JF«<Asr/an<ia^Jook^eer van. Kamebeek 
(Foreign Minister^, 


Each delegation badits Rtaif of experts, techni- 

« 

cal advlh^rs, and secretaries, the whole'number 
amounting to several buodrede—Britain’s was ii3. 

Ameiaca with characteristic promptness came 
straight to buunoss. At the d^ening meeting, 
Mr. Hughes, Secretary ot State and bead of the 
United States Delegation, propped a definite 
10 years' holiday scheme foa tho limitation of 
naval armaments by the Toited States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, The ^nitaid States is willing, 
he saidpto semp all oapital ships now under 
construction ani^ certain uf the older battleships. 
Great Britain and .Tapail^ if the proposal wens 
accepted, would take similar action in accordance 
with plans set forth in the proposal. The total 
number of capital ships scrapped by the three 
Powers would be 00, with a tonnage of 1,878,043. 

Within three months after*tbe siguing of the 
agKement the navies of the throo Powers would 
consist of capital shipsswith tlA following aggre¬ 
gate tonnage :—United States,* 500,650 tons ; 

• Great Britain, 604,4.50 tons ; Japan, 299,7<U| tmis. * 

^horo wculd be no re(ilacement for 10 years ; 
at the end of that period replacement would be 
limited by an agreed maximum of ship tonnage as 
follor^s :-~For the United Sta^e, .500,000 tons; 
for ^Great Britain, 500,000 tons; for Japan, 
300,000 tons. 

. * The proposals wero well received and form the 

• 

basis of negotiations which are Aill in progress. 
'A cable piiblwhed a few days agoton this side of 

• the Conference’a work says NavaT expects are 
making progresa.in tbe di'r^tjofi of securing an 
agreement over tbe question of replaqpments and 
scrapping of^pital ships and legal experts are 
busily engaged^in drafting a 'Kaval Treaty.” 

• Thera is a large measure of agreement, but, as has 
be^ stated sBove, tbe Pacific difficulty will need 
to be solved before anything definite can be doDe> 

Tbe probleias of the*Paeifio include*; 

Chins, which with its several governments is in 
e ste^ of obaos, Tbs •treditioneU.UDited Statee, 
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policy w an “ Open Djor ” providing for etjual 
opportunity for al| nations. 'Japan cla^s special 
privileges and holds Shantung, the former 
German province in the country, ' 

Allied to the C^binese problem is*tbat Qf Japan’s 
surplus popul ation and the questloh of Japanese 
immigration inbr the TTnited States, Canada, and 
Austciilia. The view has been put forward in the 
United Stats'^ tbat.theso millions should be allow¬ 
ed to exp ind “ on th€ uninhabited, undeveloped 
mainland of Asia adjicont to Japanese waters.” 

A further complication arises when it is ro- 
qiembered tint the'Anglo-Japanese Treaty is 
intimately c ineerned with policies in the Pacific 
and that this year's Imperial Conference was 
strongly in favour of its maintenanco. This Treaty 
has played a great .part in preserving a just 
balance in ths Eist, hut it is not popular with the 
United States, who would be v^ry willing to seo it 
determined [t otild only.be replaced by a tri¬ 
partite un leistiflding bitween Britain and her 
‘Doinimona, Americii and Japan, possibly with 
China as an assenting party if not an actual 
signatory. Ttiis is the^ position as it stands 
at tho time of writing. And there seems 
' a good pnspcct, of an agreement oh the 
lines indiotel, but whether it will include 
is at present doubtful. Very delicate negotiations 
will be ncRiied, for j«p.in*s position is exception^- 
ally didiciilb aiifl with the best of intentions she 
may create something very like a deadlock. As 
soon as the Conference opened, the press was 
flooded with thaanos.^ optimistic.reports, but since 
then—with .the exoeption of a Quadruple Alliance 
between G.eat Britain, France, Japan and the 
United States which does undoubtedly make for 
peaoe bu*' which “leaves the ma^or part of the 
problem uusettled—it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a long road must be traversed before 
a complete iinderatandihg U reached. 

' A few weeks ago it seemed that Japan would 
^ot ooDsent ^^the rateb of tonnage in qapital 


ships that the Conference' approved, but since 
then she has come into - line ^with her 
colleagues. Negotiations have also/been compli¬ 
cated by the discovery of what has been 
described as an “amazing flaw” in the propo- 
aals for the replacement of obsolete ships. It 
was generally assumed that after the ten-year 
naval holiday, these replaoSments would be on a 
very modest scale and then only of skips which 
hsd attained liJ^ir twentieth year. Owing to the 
loose wording of the draft agreement, however, 
this was not made^ plain rad a radical modifica¬ 
tion will be needed if an undesirable or even 
dangerous ‘situation is not to be created ia the 
future. 

4 ' 

The' most recent phases of the Washington 
debates were compile ited by the French policy 
regarding submarines. France claimed the right 
to build a submarine (Iset so Urge that it would 
have imperilled the whole of the naval agreement. 
Tension was at one tine so acute tnattheie was 
serious lialk of America demanding tlie repayment 
of her war loans from those debtor nations which 
were making-a disaimament trevty , impossible 
by ptqposiog the construction of armaments on a 
Bcvie quite out of proportion to their ability to meet 
** their liahi^ities^ Fortunately France was brought 
into'nine with the other^ Powers, but the final 
form of the submarine resolution adopted by Vbe 
Plenary Naval, Committee contains a clause, 
inserted on the motion of tbe French delegation, 
which,* referring to the impossibility of the-use 
of ' submarines against merchantmen without 
violating tbe requiremonts of civilised nations, 
says “as they were violated during the late war”. 
This specific Frhnch repudiation of the entire 
German theory ^nd pcaotioe with regard to siib- 
marines has closed the incident arising out 
the earlier French attitude when the question of 
the limitatioD of submarine tonpage was discussed. 

The Naval Treaty 'which is now praotipally 
completed, hesides provisionc .dealing with the 
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litnitition of tbe t^nage and^ guns of npital 
*thipe, re^aoemeat of caj>>tal abipe, limitation 
of 'aircraft Varrie;^. light cruieere and other 
mattere, will aleo, deal with tbe use of* 
torpedo tubes in aireraft, nilee regulating thc^ ‘ 
building in private shipyards of vessels for other 
foreign Powers, regulations Blfecting tbe conduct 
of the signatory Powers in futntw wars, es{>ecially 
war with pon-signatory Powers whosei nielhods of 
.warfare would not be limited by ^he provieions^of 
the Tretty, the renewal of guns on capital sbtps^ ' 
there-armouring of oI(Lvessels, regulation govorfl- 
ing forti0catione in the Paci&c^one, and the pro* 

e 

vision for the summoning of periodic tl Conferences 
to dea^ with * necessary modifications to 
Treaty. f 

JTbis, however, by no means disposes of all tbe 

difliculties of the CVsnference, although its main 

objricb was the limitation‘of naval armaments. 

Thsre Is the military problem as well as the efibrt 

to regulate ceftaio metbodaof warfare, besides tbe 

submarine. ■ Poison gas is a case in poin^, and in 

this it is satisfaefbry to note that five of tbe Great 

Powers* hayo approved the proposal to prohibit 

tbe use opQoison gas in future wars. AeroplBneB 

jiresent greater difliciilties and tbe Conference 
• • 

Sub-Commiltee has reported that " it w|8 *impoa* / 
sible to limit the size ftnd use of neroplanee ih 
wartime." 

Another recent development in European 
politico may well exercise a profound effect on tbe 

disaimament situation, although it not come 

• 

strictly within the purview of ray article. Ilhis 
is the proposed Anglo-French pict for mutual 
defence against aggression. At present (I am 
writing in the middle of January), thie agreement 
is quite in the air and the political ugbeaval in 
France, which led to the resignation of M. Briand, 
may wall hay^ a prejudicial effect in the negotia* 
tiofis. The British point of view is that what is 
wanted fa a European agreement guaranteeing 
peace on the limse o^the Paoifie Paet,^ but Franoe 


-U 

seeks in addition dc^nite guarantees against 
German SogressioD. iSbealsu fe.ir8 that * French 
foreign policy might be subordinated to that of 
Great Britain should an agreement be entered 
upon and is genenally suspicion^ and unwilling 
to take any steps until she sees her way clear. 

As at present ,*drarted the ^ Pact will be 
limited to ten years, but Toay be renewed 
without further notice. It consists of four 
or five precise unambigupps lirticles and main- 
tains intact French rights under tbe Treaty 
of Versailles, G^eat Britain undertaking to give 
military assistance to Franep if she is attacked by 
Germany without* provocation. Demobilisation 
clauses with regard to tbe Rhineland are rein¬ 
forced as both Powers underiake*tt) intervene ii 
• • 

Germany violates tbe military clauses of the 
Treaty. The Pact does *Do't refer to the repura- 
tioi^s quee^on or ^ennetions. Belgium will be 
invited to join tbe pMt by tbo conclusion of an 
analogous * Anglo-Belgian Treaty ’reinforcing a 
•defeneive Anglo-Belgmn Convention, * . 

Worsship' 

• • BY 

Mr! D. G. DAVIES*, I.C.S. 


. ^o’lhe wide radiance in theteastern sky 
Where the gold moon will come. 9d have 1 seen 
Proud city et-peets where great ones will pass by 
‘Blow bright with •banners and breathe the rfords, 

• . * *. • “ queen." 

And on tbe gathered peoples falls the awe • 

Tbe bush of waiting; so on plain and jiill 
In tbe dark waysHhe many creatures draw 
Dowd to tbeir^eration and are stHl. 

And still tbe far clear calls, for reverence done 
To her as from*her snoient hermitage * 

She oomee, the Moon of Heaven, the Golden One, 
QaeeD|og the generations, age on ag^ 
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RAO BAHADUR C. S. SUBRAHMANIAM. 

T if) difiiciilfc to say much about ac infant 
which ill .rnflt Rprnwlinpsnnd looks healthy. 
Taking' it as it stMula ho would be a bold prophet 
who asserts one way or the other. So far both the 



Mr. C. S. SUBRAHMANIAM. 


Government and the Assembly have acted well 
and chivalroysly toa-ards each other. The men.* 
hers composing the Assembly come from all 
corners of the Empire. All intereats and com* 
muniVies are faiily represented.' The men are all 
above the average in knowledge and abilities 
and public spirit. They are all mostly men who 
have succeeded in life. Commerce is well repre¬ 
sented, Bombay and Calcutta being strong. 
The landholders of various kinds are undoubtedly 
represented. The law as usual is strong, prrfoab- 
ly strongest. Education has contributed a few. 
The European element is fair in i'te. dealing with 
the questions that arise and ns a body welt 
informed. -0°® characteristic of the Asseoibly is 


«it cannot, owing to the lengthy sessions and the 
distance from anywhere except the Punjab and 
Sind, attract men in active harness. Whoever 
enters its portals piust forego some of his earnings. 
It bos told on a few who find it bard to attend 
the entire period and already'one has retired. 
One great cii^avantage under which the Assembly’ 
Ic-bours is the absSLce of full reports of its doings 

it 

day by day in the'Press. Neither of the capitals 
has .a daily which can afi’oid to find the paper 
and ink for reporting the proceedings. Telegraphic 
RummaFies are noojssarity not full and often 
misleading owing to head hoes The l.o<»l Coun¬ 
cils have the inestimable advantage of placing 

A 

boiore the eloctoi'Ate tbeir doioga. The 

electorate of the Assembly unfortunately is not 
furnished with full or even partial information of 

a 

what actually occurs day by day. It would enhance 
the value of the Assembly and Government would 
also rise in the estimation of the public.!^ some 
moans could be found to publish the'proceedings 
day ty day in all the provincial d’ailies. The 
^oflicU{ publication, quick enough, is belated and is 
t<oo costly for^the ordina^ reader to buy. 

It is a new weapon the Assembly baa been 
furnish^ with regarding the budget. A judicious 
use and a certain amount of concentration and 
massing of forces on important questions would 
tell. *Tbere b a good deal of firing, but in' the 
air, and in an aimless manner. It requires skill 
and training and discipline and organization to 
shoot effectually. It is not difficult to choose a 
leadM*. Madras can supply one who is respected by 
all the Pnevinoes and who by the poeitions be' his 
held and his sobriety and erudition fulfile-aM 
the essentials that may be required of a lender. 
But the tendency here as elsewhere is to prescribe 
qualifications of an impoehible nature and. then 
say we hav^not* one eompet4(nfi tdlM a leader. 


9 

t, 

* 

( 
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IJreryone waota Ifb a leader—a very legiti¬ 
mate amt>itioD, ooe might Bay. Home are too fastf 
AKxae are slow : some tfre timid, some are too 
bold—they dton’t fear ^ 4read where aogels 
fear to do bo. The Assembly has io its shoi;^^ 
period of*ezisteace accomplished a coneiderable 
amount of tangible work. The Finance ('ommittee 
has done useful work, Od'band criticism that the 
expenditure has not been reduced etubstantially 
does not deserve auch notice. Every* department 
*or the Government of India, ezd6pi?*the MilitA'y, 
ia p issed in review and only* when necessary tjib 
(Jummittee accords its •assent.* AVe have none in 
the Assembly, at any rate if Ihere^re tbej^faave 
hid their lights under the bushel, who Cao 
be puiiPted out as an ezpxEj or epacialist in atty 
subject dealt by the Qovernment of India. The 
military budget is a sealed book. With ineide 
knowledge it mig^t be cut* down very much. 
Hut not possessing such knowledge and not being 
allowed to ac<|uird such, our* only course is to 
organise a dank attack * and thereby force the 
Government to <yjt down its military expenditure 
and ^i^auca the budget. 1 think the powers t^p 
Asseuiblj^ * possesses are eftough* to persuade 
Oovernment to change not only its angle of*vi8ion 
hut also, its methods, and prejudices. Concen¬ 
tration and a spiritof^ive and-take, i^sincere^ 
practised, would make the Assembly an sH'ective 
power. One thing that atrikea us ell i| that all 
the departments of .tbe Qoverndient of India are 
manned by European^. There is a vezy thin element 
of Indians. It is absolutely neoossary that there 
should be a much stronger Indian element in the 
varioue departments of Government. No doubt • 
the highest seats are at present equally divided. 
That would not do. The Secretariate must soon 
be Indiaoised. Then only the present wooden 
•and immobile system wbuld change. It must 
be d'^oe sooit and rapidly^ Take the Railway 
Board for iotte^oe. Bo long ae it is eon- 
atituted aa al pmefct, you ean never hope for 
any iiDproTeiDftit« Hpesking gemral^ and faking 


I 

human nature ns it i»V it is not surprising that 
there is«au indication to agree with Oi' acquiesce 
in one another's doings among %ho various dDpart- 
ments. ^Tbia does not m:iko for improvement. 
Criticism and scrutiny are uecesoary for improve* 
ment. The povernment of Indie departments 
are a happy consented family, Belf*coutaioed, 
.-lelf-sudicietit and wooden. The Assembly might 
succeed in breaking this monopoly if it ezvtcised 
its powers judiciously aiid^ith vigour. * 

MOHAMMliD^YAMIN KHAN, Bak-at-laW. 

T would not be prudent, on my part to venture 
to express In opinion on the Legislative 
Assembly after a short experience of *two ses¬ 
sions only, and I feel Uie hesitation all the morn 

• • 

on account of my young age, but 1 can safely say 

that I found the Assembly and working therein far 

more satisfactory thad 1 expected when 1 stood 
% ^ 
for my election, , 

When 1 went to the Assemblj^ 1 had before mo 
,M1 that had happened during the debates *OD.tbu« 
parsing of the so called R^wlatt Act and 1 tbougbk 
that Government meiubeia and nou-oilLciai mem¬ 
bers will have to go Sn *diilereiit lobbies and 
divisipn will bo callud on each and every point. 

I have, however, found it dillerent. The 
0(A6rnment tuembers are ever ready to accede 
|o sensible suggestions of 4be non-otliciBl mem- 
tiers and non-olhc-ial members in return, 

.quite willini^ to understand the Government 
view-point. They are not mom critics of 
each other but both sideti *io ready and do 
their best to try to uiide. stifnd and co-operate 
with each otb^^r for the betterment of \he country. 
The working had been on the whole .very smooth 
although we bad*division8 in the Assembly several 
times when a pajority of non-official members went 
ag£nibtbe Government. 

The tone and geneni behaviour pf the execu¬ 
tive counmllore and secretaries towards the non- 
ofioiai members in the Assembly end outside had 
been •RtUfaotory, but tiiere bed.^bera a great’ 
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drawback io the fact tbA neither the official 
nor the* ndn-official member bad been eoeking 
to meet each other socially so often as on*e i^ould 
think necessary for bringing about an,absolute 
understanding. • 

« 

The character of an Knglishman to adapt himself 
to all kinds of i^nditions and the general desire of 
the Government to^show its willingness to work on 
the advice of non-otiicial members have bad a great 
deal of eil'ect on the..succe8afu] working of the 
reforms, but it would be premature for nij to give 
any decided opinion before the epd of the present 
Assembly. <. 

The AHsembly has done and achieved a great 
deal in a brief spico of time which it had at its 
disposal for tife'non-olHcial work^nd it has recei¬ 
ved good certiliciites from Lord Cbeliusford and 
the Hon’ble Sir A.^F. Whyte, the President. 

However it is a pity that we had a^good mfiny 
unnecessary resolutions an(^que8tioniog6 on the list 
which should never have been sent, to* waste tbo 
• precious time of the Assembly which could have 
'been better utiliz-id in'discussing important reso¬ 
lutions having u^eiiriiig on the general uplift of 
the country. J think* it*was due to the natural 
desire of members have some resolution against 
their names and also to lick of experience. Wo 
hope that tho experience of the last two sessions 
has taught ih i{ uto 'splticiont to utili/. i this short 
time which is'h)tt in hringing about urgent legie- 
latiou and mnv.ing such roHolutions <wbicb will do 
good to the 8ountry. 

Tlie A 8 S 0 mbl,v great powers and the 

e 

reforms have miido it p-actically impu:sihle for the 
Qovemmont to mii'U-e its powers as it did during 
tbo martial {:tw .ragiinu in the Punjab without the 
support of the nun-olhci.iL members, but 1 think we 
have always to Jppsnd on the goodwill of the 
Goverikiuoul for tho real advancement of thecoun* 
try until we have absolute control nver the purse, 
Ibis year brought the country to face a huge army 
bodget wb'ch was justified by the Ooverooient only 


on account of disturbed 'oopdition of the NM'tb- 
•Weatem frontier.' 

We have the AfgbaD'tjaestion settl^ to a great 
-relief of the Goverotcei^t and the pSople, and the 
Rolsbovik menace is also averted. 

This change in the ^litical condition on the fron¬ 
tier gives strength to the non-offioial members to 
ask the Oovemmqpt to reduM its military budget 
to an extent which can be easily borne by this im- 

4 

poverisbed country. The Assembly wilt have to 
dil-ect its effOFcs in the coming sessions on the 
army. Without having the Indian army officered 

4 

by Indians only the country cannot be tit to 
govern itself.* 

' 1 am one of those who would n^ver xhirk their 

sdppoft to the Government in keeping iaw and 
preserving order but at the same time do not 
believe in giving a sort of free passport to indivi¬ 
dual olfiotals to misuse their powers. 

1 do not think it necessary to hazard any 
opinion in these''lines on the present situation 
caused by the application of Criminal Liw (Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 190b nor do 1 like to discuss the 
^ponsibility of the dangerous situation existing 
to-day. •' 

Tb& Assembly has justified, by its smooth work¬ 
ing ai^d sharing of reponsibility, a necessity for 

f^irther Aeforfijs before Iqng, 

0 

One feels doubtful as to whether the Asseo^bly, 
which is,a constitutional body, can or cannot ex¬ 
tend its powers by its own legislation just after the 
example of the English Parliament. It is also a 
contested point whether Uie Aseembly bas to 
depend on the English Parliament for all its 
powers although it h-ts been created by its statute. 

In 185S the Crown of India pas^ from the 
Moghul Emperor to the Queen of England whom 
India reoognissd and accepted as her sovereign, 
but lndia<did not accept the British Parliament as 
the sole authority to govern over her. All lay 
had been liowing from the Governor-General, who 
ie also Viceroy, as tbo King's representative end 
not the representative of the King in Phrliament. 
This ts a question of consUtuticnai law and eao 
be diaouase4 separately. ^ •• 
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.Dk. H, S. GOWi?, M.A., D.C.L., LL.C). 

« • 

I^UE uri^ question that Agitates the public in 
^ whethA- the A'98ea^l7*i8 an advance upon 
its predeoesBor—the Imperial JLogielative OouQctI, 
The answer must largely. depend upom what 
advance we expected. That it is an advance no 
one cm deny. It has received the powvr of 
voting on many items of the Budget which the 
late Council did not possess, and it has a clear and 
'even a substantial non-odicial nJ&^Arty which* if 
adroitly marshalled, would make its power felt even 
in the decision of meters atid the control of a 
policy which do not legally fall withip tbc^scope 
of its authority. * * 





Dr. H. S. OOUB. 

0 

The question if: Has the Aiaembly been orga* 
nia^ ? Frankly ipetfkaog—‘No. And the reason 
ie not far to It oodtiuds mndy mombert 
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who are distinguished ornaments of their provinces 
and prdfeMioiis, bu^ it also contains a fe mem¬ 
bers* who have crept into it* by reason of the 
general, boycott of the Councils, - But on the 
whole it has done its work and the fact 

that its* work has been appreciated even in 
quarters by no tuegns friendly Indfan aspira¬ 
tions shows that the praite bl^towed on it is well 
deserved. 

A cursory perut^al of 4iie vclumirous reports 

of its laSt two Sessions will show bow far-reaching 

has been its influence and how solid its actual 

achievement. Thanks to tts businesslike activity 

India is not to-day what it was before the 

Assembly was inaugurated, and the cry then 

beard that no .political reform is'ppseible unless 

men can be found to efficiently discharge their 

responsibilities is no longer, made, That such 

man exist* is nop recognised. The cry now 

beard is that the electorate mast take time to be 

educated And this was the sole objection raised at 
» • 

* the Assembly debate for further reforms. And* 

it IS the objection wired te'this country by Reuter 
in bis summary of the Secretary of Htate's des¬ 
patch on the Assembly fleeolution. 

That further reforms are aiQt far distant can 
admit of no doubt. The Government themselves 
now clearly see the illogical position into which the 
geesnt reforms have driVen them. They, are 
nominally irresponsible to and irremovable by the 
Assembly, anB yet it is the AssemBly^tbat controls 
their policy. Jftbey defied the A'esembly there is 
the* fear of a deadlock, ^a^d a deadlock 
means a grave constitutional orisiis wl}icb the 
Government *are naturally anxious to avoid. 
The Aisembly, is equally an'xiqus to save 
the Government from such a grave situation, 
^be xn,utuat desire to carry on has led to a 
practical coalition Government of lndia>-bti( 
with this wealineaB in ^e system that the Aesem* 
bly is free to oritidse the Government, well know* 
ing t^t it will never Iw eaileil npw to alionlder* 
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their responsibility. The GoTemment on the 
other hand) know that the .whole eyet^to is in a 
state*of transition and by compiornifleK they create 
no preoedents of which their sueceEsore need have 
any fear. Such'In short is the situation. It is 
anomalous, but it was not unforeseen, tbongh in 
praotice it* lookf u little mors tjitn anomalous—it 
is birarre. Neitbei' the Assembly nor the Qovern- 
ment have the constitutional practice of any part 
of the world to guide tj^em. We make precedents, 
we unmake them—for do we not all knov that it 
is only aninteilude which must soon close and 
draw up the curtain to,a more real Parliament. 


Sir M. i.e 1’. WEBB, Kt., C.I.E., C.B.E. 

S O far the doiijgs df the reformed Bombay 
J^egisiative Council bare been wholly admir¬ 
able. The new Council contains many members 
who have not* before had eapsrience (A Council 
• work. ’ (the other hand, the new Council includes 
*&>hDy warriors who bve for long served their 
country in the * Council balls of Bombay and 
Poona. The new bod^ tbeVefore enjoys the ad¬ 
vantage of having many wUe heads, and can be 
relied upon to treat all problems that come before 
it safely and with moderation. 

The outstanding features of the new Council 
are Che energy„the marked sense of personal res¬ 
ponsibility, th^ deteymiuatioo to ^ prove their 
capacity, Bnd*'tbe obvious anxiety to give of their 
best, exhibited bpth ky the new Ministers and by 
all Members of tbe Legislative Council. Imbued 
by this Spirit, tbe Council has perhaps inclined iu 
tbe direction of overdoing tbs right thing. Thus, 
the necessity . for great. econohiy this year is 
■xiomatic in eVery legislature io the world. Tbe 
members of tbe Bombay Legislative Coundl witU 
this fact in‘mind, have shown a,.desire to out 
down all expenditure io all directions, even on 
IhiUic Works items, wl^oee omission from tbe 


Budget must cause dilHcufty.fJiardsbtpand possib¬ 
ly actual monetary loss, rather than make any in¬ 
road on the opaniog balance in tbeip V*)ssesnon. 
• Indeed, some Inditfn Members defcired to reduce 
-the new Ministers’ proposed salaries, or ask tbs 
Ministers to serve on no salaries at all, rather 
than expose themselves to tbe criticism that they 
had been too free with the public's money. 

This error (if error it can be called) is on tbe 
right side. In money matters, tbe public are 
faaVdly likel/'Co blame their representatives on 
boundl for being ovor-cautious. The only fear-is 
lest oeer-anxiety t<f act safely and wisely leads to a 
disinpUnatinn to impose taxation, and therefore to 
a siowiog down—possibly to an actual stoppage— 
of the very moderate rate of progress wLich an 
autocratic Government thought good for tbe 
poople before tbe reformed Couacil came into 
existence. ' 

Be this as it may, it is impossible to withhold 
admiration from tbe excellent spirit, the fine 
sense of duty, and the determination to make tbe 
most and tbe best of tbe opportunity, exhibited 
by tbe members of tbe new Bombay Legislative 
Cuui)cil io their first efforts at legislativo govern¬ 
ment, That some mistakes—some errors of judg- 
iiient>-^may have been made, need cause no one 
aay ^nziety, ^be man who never made a mistake 
certainly never made anything else ^orth talking 
about. Meixibers of tbb new Council do not claim 
to be perfect. Much has yet to be learnt by 
experience. To the meantime, good work has 
been done, and satisfactory progress has been 
made, AH augurs well for tbe future, and we 
can wish the new Couucil evdry posaiUe soooees. 

KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

A OOUPLf TB C0LLBCT108 OF ALL TUB BFUCilS 
DBUVEBBD 18 INDIA DVBINQ HIB TOUR 

AB PBINOX OF WALES AMD IN UOMNEOTIOM WITH 
THB REOBNT COBONATIOM DURBAR 
With siglrt Iliustrstiuss. 

Prioe Re. One. To Bubeprlhexe oithe As. 12. 

O. A« N atesan ft O 9 ., PubUsbsrs, George TowOi Madrse. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 

•RAI BAHADUI? T. A. RAMALINGAM 
^ CHBTTIAR^ *1. L. C. 

1 '^DE f^^aeral feeling of one in the new 
ProYinoial Qounci^ is that of a bird in a' 
cage struggling to get free? The Coundl bae 
vast poBaibilities bat in actual practice one feela 
impatient at the smallness of work one oan do 
in it. The Governmftnt of India Act has given 
vast powers to the Councils and it is* poRsible to 
.make the Proviooial QoTernmeaj.i^poDsible^to 
the Council completely. But the rules made 
under the Act have introduced limitations, which 
nullify the powers of the Council in many matters 
and they also enable a Governor, not in sym^^by^ 
with t^e popular view of things, to ride rougbsh^ 
over rights which have to be gained as matfbis of 
convention and exercise powers given to him for 
use in cases of emergency in ordinary matters 
nnd thus set at nought the* vote of the Council, 
Much depends on the Governor and the *MemberB 
of the Government. If •they choose they can 
make the Council a real parliament on thp British 
model. They can also make it a mere debating 
society. 

' ^ The power given to vote on the budget i# the 
real advance made ovpr the powers of ths old 
Council. When we framed our prognamme df 
reforms to'be demandedTby the non-Brahmins at 
the'first Non-Brahmin Conference he^d at Coimba* 
tore, 1 thought the responsibilityof the ifinistera 
to the Council was more important and gave more 
powers to the popular representatives tbAn the 
right of voting on the budget, and 1 sgrsed to the 
deletion of the rigl^t to vote on the budget when 
the general opinion was in favour of asking for 
only one of the two reforms. l*i)ow find, after a 
yeiir's working of the new OounoU, that I was 
wrong and that the real power of the Oounoil oan 
be exereised only to voting on the grants. The 
right of the Oo^notl to vote on the greats is 
very, muofa restricted* by*tho Act ead tbs rales 
sod theee restriotfou sre veiy 4«eii widened by 


THE NEW COUNCIL^ 

the interpretation placed on them by His Ex- • 
cellency tbe Governor, A very large number of 
items are marked as non-votable. It is very 
doubtfuT whether several of t^ese items come 
under the rules, but tbe decision of His Er- 
oellency the Governor is final and it cannot be 
questioned. The salaries and^ponsions of persons 
appointed by or with tbe approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council need not 
be submitted to tbe voffi of tbe Council under 
Section 78 (rf) of the Government of India Act. 
All aorta of allotAnces (duty allowance, personal 
allowance, local ^lowance, overseaR allowance, 
etc.) are given to Imperial Service OfRaers. It 
is ruled by His Excellency the. Governor of 
Madras that tbdse allowances are 'not subject 
to the vote of tbe Council. It has also been 
ruled that ^he Council baa n<J power to vote or 
withhold the pay ftf an office sanctioned by ths 
Secretary of State but "not filled up. In this way, 
Xbe Secretary of State can create, on tbe advice of 
tbp Local Government, any number of new depaW_. 
ments and any number* of ne;v offices in tbe 
Imperial Service withpttt insulting the Council 
and vnthout submitting tbe pay and allowances of 
these offices to tbe vote of thd Council, In tbe 
last budget discussion I gave notice of a resolu- ^ 
tion to abolish tbe Department of tbe Commie- 
aioner of Labour. (This* was ton.g before, the 
troubles in tbe mills arose.) But *^en the agenda 
came I found Ifaat tbe dieousAon bad ^ be confined 
‘ to the Totable hems alone apd {he pay of the 
offios of the Oommiasioner canaot be voted on. 

The reinstating of the item relating to the Russell- 
konda Saw M^Il Scheme showed the way in which 
the vote of the OoMooil can be set al nought and tbe 
* language in wfatci) the order Minsti^ng the grant 
vae oopohed showed tbe regard HU Exoellenr^ 
the Oovernor had for tbe Members of tbe Xisgiala* 
tive OooBOil. ^be Mmber whoes speeob oppo¬ 
sing tbe grant ebiefly infloenoed the Hooee is 
now HlCinifter QU*&xoeI)eooy 4he Governo]: • 
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and atiil His Excellency chose to attribute 
motives to the Members. But for the tact and 
good humour of the Finance Member the budget 
discuBBiODS of t^is year could not have passed 
off as pleasantly as they did. 1‘he restrictions 
placed on ^be voting powers of th» Council and 
on the sffeot 6i the voting'should be removed, 
otherwise the power of the Council will not be real. 

His Excellency the Governor has been exercis¬ 
ing his power to disahow resolutions t(» freely. 
Many of his orders in this respect are of very 
doubtful legality. Kut then hts orders are tioal. 
In important matters it always takes some time 
before 'His Excellency allows the resolutions of 
Members and very often a protracted corres¬ 
pondence is necessary. My resolu'uion to reduce the 
number of Executive (Councillors was* disallowed 
twice and allowed 'the third time, ouljr because a 
similar re.aolutioQ regarding Beliar was allowed and 
discussed in ,ths Imperial Legislative Assembly. 
He first disallowed my resolution regarding the 
of the Religious Endowment Act. 
When 1 pointed out Chat the ruling was not 
correct, he objected tq ths form of tny resolution 
and suggested another form. ,When Z insisted on 
the resolution as. drafted by me and points out 
tbat Bis Excellency bad no power to dictate in 
wbat form a resolution should be framed, the 
resi)lotion as drafted by me was allowed, 
sent n resolution some months back recommend¬ 
ing to the ^e'eretarj^ of State the' alteration of 
rules so as to transfer the Deparementa of Forests 
and Irrigation 'to the control of the Ministers in 
Madras at once, and the Department of I^and 
Revenue as soon as the Land Revenue Act 
was passed. This was 'diaxliowed on the 
ground tbat >it relates to a,matter which is 
not- primarily the concern of the, lAiesI 
Government. I pointed out that the list 
of transferred subjects is not the same for all the 
Provinoss in India, tbat the Department of For- 
U already a transferred subject in Bembsy, 


that the rules laying down the list of transferred 
subjects have therefore .to be altered at tbe instance 
of Provincial Qover^mente and Ooupoiis ae it suits 
tbsir conditions and the initiative with regard to 
each Province has to be taken by its Government 
and its Council. His Ercellenoy declined to 
revise bis decision. These are only a few of the 
very many cases in which the power to disallow 
resolutions has been exercised by His Eloellenoy. 
The resolutione' are not binding. They only 
express the opinion pf the Council. By disallowing 
resolutions, the Qouncil is ;9enied an opportunity 
even to exprefi's its opinion on important matters. 
• The Council is on the whole a fairly representa¬ 
tive Council. It is n pi'y tbnt the .pon co- 
operators did not c ntrsb the eleotions to the 
Council. If they hoi contested, about a dozen of 
them could have .got in ana they would have 
given expression to their views in the Council. As 
it is the progresBiYes in the Council are considered 
as men of extreme views. Advance has to be 
made intseveral directions by compromises and 
|he want of the extreme view puts the progressive 
view at a disadvantage. The averrge of the 
CouAiii is probably ae good as it was 'n the old 
Counoils and given some r.jine, the members will 
f>repare themaplves and take an intelligent and 
useful part in the woik of the Oounoil. There is 
at present a tendency to send too many questrons 
and too manyt resolutions and not concentrate 
attention on important issues. Thie is due to the 
fact that there is no organisation and each mem¬ 
ber wante to play iff bis own bat. This will 
disappear as we proceed. 

The bolding of a meeting every month eauaas 
inconvenience to many members and it^adds to 
the expenditure on tbo Council in the chape of 
travelling allowance bills. It aleo makee people te 
take a lees serioua view of the meetiags than they 
would otherwise do. As one member puts it, eome 
members have already bd||Qn to think of the 
OoupoU MeeUng'aa a Distriet^Qoaril Meeting, 



MR. GANDfil’S LATEJST 

By Mr.‘ G. a. NATESAN 




From the fery beginning Mr, Qandhi has not 
been anxioue about any inference with Oovern* 
meat Aeoording to hhn and%oroe of hia followei^* 
" the time is not ripe for 'it.” ** There has not 

been enough eaorifice and euATering" Evident- 
Jy they must aefume auclf a character as 
wUl Atagger not only ths British C iwemment but 
eivilised humanity as well. Pan^ft Mohan 

''and bis good friends, the meioberA of the Liberal 
or Moderate party u it Uncalled, the IndUn 
Chtietian Conference and even the Non Brahmin 
Federation of Madras—all alike Seplorh ^the 
indiscgimioate* and wholesale arrests recentjy 
* made by the Oovernment, but Mr. Aandbi, 
erery time a well known leader is arrested 
and sent to gaol^^'seods a message of coni^ratula- 
tioQ and urges others to follow suit He would 
be glifd if many more thousands of hisi followers 
were arreatod and looked up, for that would, 


. 


angles and who may have views to put forward 
which had not occurred to us." 

Yet Mr Gaodhi distinctly refitsed to call olT the 
hartal. At the conference of l.iadora in Bombay 
Mr Gandhi eolemnly declared ; , * 

The Conferonce should remember that I do not 
propose to bo a party to the resolutions of this 
Conference and so lar us I am concerned, the Non- 
Co-operators also mil not become parties. (Hear, 
bear) ^hey will not takF part iii tho discusaioa 


either. 

He would o^Iy be an adviser His minimum 
demands must be nceept^ if be and his party 
were to agree * at all to a Round Table 
Conference And wbat are his minimum do- 
inands ? Thoy n^ay be aet foith in*his own words . 
fl) Full restoration to the Turks of (Constantinople, 


Adnaoople, Anatolia mclt^diBR Smyrna and Thrace, 
Complete withdrawal of nnn.H^islim inAuence from 
Arabia, Meifopotaniia, Palestine and Syria and these- 
fore, withdrawal of*Britiah troops, whether English 
or Indian, from these tefritories.* 


(2) Fullaenforcement of the repgrt sof the Congress 
. , . jBiib-Committee and, therefore, stopping of the 

according to mm, hasten the advent of Swaraj He * pensions of Sir Michael 0‘Dwyer, General Dyer pnd. 


rejones over t6e blunders of the bureaucracy, 
for bherohjthe authorities, “beautifully sha^ 
* the situition " for the non co operators. Jti the 
cloung week of the ^year, the Viceroy assured 
pandit MalAVt>a that he would wi()^dtaw the* 
‘notificatipaa lender Pai^ II of the Criminal Uw 
Afhendment Adband the Seditious Meetings Aot 

( * A 

^nd relsase all Hmee sentenoei^ under them and 
' ^(ree to a Roupd Table Conferenoe if only the 
'hartals and other* aebivities we^e called off. 
His fixceHeiicy even assured him that, if 
any actiea is ^ken by Government or noi(-co- 
oparators preparatory to the bolding of the* 
ooQt«re«0e,' “ no advahtage ow triumph should 
he daimad on either dide^and no reproach should 
be ipade by the one to the other,” and he rightly 
wisht on add ' ** I bsve had too great an, 
egfeyUhoe of life not to ajifireotate that advantage 
majr tbe *deig^* from dieemsion and 
aMiivH({rtiIeu v^>dtei9epe (gom dffeNirt 


other officers named m the report for dismissal. 

(3) Bwarai means, in the evenf of the foregomjf 
demands being granted, full Dominion status. The 
acheme of such Bwsra]*t||al)ibe framed by reprosent- 
atives duly elected in terms of the Congress consti- 
tutioif. • ^ 

But these are not the only terms on which his 
presence in the conference could be secured. 

• Government must prove that it is penitent. 
Liberals and others will have Httl^ or no shove in 
* determining, bow India should obtain Dominion 
status. Only be and his followers of “ the four- 
anna franchise” will determin* jvhat is to*be the 
country's future. And this hb urges in the face 
of bis own admission “ I know also, 1 feel 
keenly that this country is not^realfy ready^or 
making a demaftd of tjhet cha^sctoi ” Even if 
one should, ^rbbanos, agree to irH tbe^e terms, 
^r. Gsndhi proclaims: “I will not on* any 
aMonot stop •the preparation for qfvfl disdbadt- 
MOe ” for <nvil disobedience being an in- 

dofpsalUo r%bt, tfao ^p r eparaM pn for {* vr$U 

.0 
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ooQtiDue even if the conference cornea oB?' Nor 
doee be^heaitate to avow : • 

I »m here to oonfeaa that we are fully* aMe to 
take charge of all military diepoeitioDe of the 
country and that we are fully able to deaj with all 
foreign complications The worst that may happen 
is that we may Se blotted out from- the face of the 
earth. 1 am quite willing to be blotted ouf from the 
face of thjB earth at long as I can breathe the free 
utmospben of Igdia. • 

Mr. Oandbi dSolares that “ There is no o/xm 
minrf abont the Khilafat, There is no open 
mind ai9ut the Pun^^ab. The inedneihU mint- 
mum hoe been be/ore the conntn/ (or a iime.” 
And yet he claims that the ^ Congressmen or 
noD'CO'operators “are as reasonable beings as 
maybe found on earth or in * India.” 

Ib tt^ny wonder that after this Pandit KuEzru 
and others refused to serve on the committee and 
Sir Sankaran Nair whose pationce seems to have 
been Borely tried walked out of the Conference ? 
Is it any wonder tliat the LegislatiTO Assembly 
and the Council of State threw out the proposal 
for a Round> ^ble Conference? Svrely Mr. 
Oandbi by bis conduct is plunging the countryt 

e ^ 

_^to a career of disaster. For, only a few hours 
after the Conference be himself confesses in an 
article in the A'ovojuwni^his own paper : 

I do not know what is the- beat course /it this 
moment. I am positively shaking with fear. If a 
settlement were to be tnado. then where are we to go? 
Although I will miss DO opportnoity of a settleuent. 
still, after having come to know the strength of India, 
I am afraid of a settlement. , 

He does oo$ hesitate to confess that the condi** 
tioos for Swaraj which be has long been procIai> 
ming have DQt* been satisfactorily fulfilled to his 

expectation, for b^ says distinctly : 

I * 

We have not yet evolved that degree of strength 
and diBCipliqe which are necessary for conducting a 
Bucoesihil campaign of nonpayment, of taxes. Not 
a single foAst/in India is yet ready, except perhaps 
Bardoli and,* to a lesser degree. Anand. More than 
fifty per cent, of the population of such tahsil has to 
rid itself of tKp burse of untouchability, must be 

dressed in Kbadi manufactured in*the>fu/(Aif, must be 
DOO'Violent in thought, word and deed, andinust bd 
living in perfect friendliness with all whether co- 
operator or non-co-operptor. N/>D-payment of 
taxes without the necessary discipline will be an sot 
of unpardonahle madness. Instead of leading to 
^araj it is likely to lead to No-Raj. 


And yet he, the DicEatar, appointed by the 
• Congress “ quivering^and shaking with fear” pro¬ 
poses to plunge the codtitry into civil (itsobediOncA 
, after the .31at of JaMuyy, To the^rrible gloom 
^nd poverty which have fofloaed the economic 
depression caused by ^ho recent war, Mr. Gandhi 
wishes to add to his countiy the horrors uF civil 
disobedience and with that its necessary concom¬ 
itant, civil war. To aggravate the situation 
Btill furtbeV we have the extreme Rhilafatists 
pi^claiming^yriifSiples which are a menace not only 
W Government but (to Nou-Muhomedans as well. 

It is certainly difficult for ordinary mortals to 
even presumio to* understand Mr. Gandhi’s 
«m«DtaHty or appreciate the Hght-hpartedness with 
^icb he ignores the.bitter lessons of bis jfrevious 
campaigns in a similar direction. May we remind 
him of the confession—a manly and bonouraSle 
confession indeed-a-made at * Abmedabad on 
Monday, the 14th April, 1919, soon after the 
tragedy ^bat followed his Ijatyogr^ha campaign 
then ? 

The events that have happened ii^the course of the 
last few days have been most disgAceful to Ahmeda- 
kad, and as all these things have happened in my ‘aume, 

I am ashamed Af thern, and those who have been res¬ 
ponsible for them have thereby not honoursU me but 
disgrrfled me. A rapier run through m^body could 
hardly have pained me more. 1 have said times with. 

^ out Duipber that Satyagraha'admits of no* violence, 
do pillagei no incendiarism ; and still in the name of 
Satyagraha we burol dowef buildings, forcibly cap¬ 
tured weapons, extorted money, stopped trains, cutoff 
telegraph wires, killed innocent peo^e and plubdeved 
shops and private bouses.,,.! am sorry, when I 
embarked upon a'mass movement, 1 underrated the 
forces of evil. 

And againr on the 246^ of November last, 
writing in Young India abotft the riots and mur¬ 
ders that accompanied the hartal in ooxmeolion 
with the Prince of Wales’arriV.il in Bombay: 

It is not possible to describe to you the agony I' 
have suffered during the past two days. 1 am wriung 
this now at 3-30 A.M . in perfect peace. After two 
hours' prayer and meditation 1 have found H. 

1 must refuse to eat or drink anything but watsr tilt 
the Hindus and Musalmans of Bombay have 
peace with the Farsis, the Christians anc^tbe Jews, and 
till the noD-co-operatortf have made peace .^ththp 
co-operators. , ‘Tv 

The Swaraj that I have wilmessed duifug Hfis .luR' 
two^days has st^pk in my nostrils 
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udity hat been a menace to the ^andful of Punit, 
Chrittianf and Jewt. The non-violence of non-oo- * 
operatora 4aB behn worse. tosn the violonoe of 
jo-operatori. For with non-vioIoDoe on our lips we 
have terrorized those wbn^haee differed from us • 
and in so doing we haye denred our God. 

I invite my fellow workers Sot to waste a single* 
word of sympathy for me. l.Qeed or deserve none. 
But I invite them to make a oeaaeleae effort to 
regain control over the turbulent elemenla. This ia a 
terribly true struggle. There ia no room for sham or 
humbug in it. Befor# we can fhuke any further 
nrogresB with our struggle, we must cleanse our 
hearts. 

■ Does Mr, Qandbi seriously d!fean .to suggest 
tlut within the short space of«two months he h^s* 



MR. G^NDKt. 

aufloeededin the miraole of "eleaneing the hearts ” 
of thoea and the liln of them who were rasponri- 
bla for the btoqd of their inaooeBt eoutitr^men t 
No one oan etffiotd to eontyeplate oa toi* ntnk* 
tioh bnt with boffi^ and diBBiay. it. , to os 
course Wt tft sj who inn ^ 
ptooe^iM ^ s^ lbs 


ment as some would like to say, but the indepen- 
dent,nati(nialists, liki Pandit Madan Mohan. Mr. 
Jinnab and others of his persuasion as well— 
is to fight the movement for civil disobedience 
which, allowed to grow, will not only 
undermine all respect for law and authority, but 
would produce disastrous and ^isrifptive infiuences 
in the social and economic life of the people. To 
those who trifle with tbo situation and chuckle 
over the difficultiesjaf the {Vesent Government, we 
can only say tb*at this spirit of disobedience and 
lawlessness, once^llowed to grow, will spread from 
generation to generation* and when Swaraj 
becomes an accomplished fact, it is the country 

that will have to reap with compound interest the 

* « 

evils of the campaign of lawlessness and disorder. 

And yet, one is bound .to* add it would be a 
grievous m4take on the part df the authorities to 
suppose that their ^uty ends ^witb fighting and 
suppressing the non-So-opei-ators. • There could 
^ no greater folly than that. We are now face 

to/ace with anew spirit. Kepression has failed. 

• 

everywhere. It has failed in (Egypt, and the 
situation there is gre^ng from bad to worse. 
After^eare of repression, after shedding so much 
of blood in* Ireland, Rritieh'Btatesmansbip has 
solved the Irish problem by conciliation and a 
wise policy of give and take. As the first step 
iti that direction. Government myst withdraw 
the recent notifications and releue those senten¬ 
ced under t£em. And the bureaugracy which 
*bas often been blind in the Mst and which 

4 ^ 

is in no small measure responsible for the 
gravity uf the present situation, nAist. forth¬ 
with apply itself to the task of examining the 
oauses qjf the present unrest with a determination 
*to a very /lonast endeavoue to ease the 

end pursue without faltering or fear the 
further edvanoe towards oonstitutional refwm—a 
problvtt whiob eonM no longer with safety be left 
to be,4Mlded by the ten-^esue’ limit impoeed 1^; 
the UastegtixObeimeftod Act. • 



Iftri THE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


Jflfi Deputation to tue Vicerpy. 

O N December *21 r deputation conslstihg of 
HAverel leading pereonis from dilltjrent pro- 
vinneR preeeutei an addreeti to U- E. the 
Viceroy at Calcutta, reviewing the presedt political 
aituation 'and urging His Excellency to call a 
Conference to unifce practical suggestions end 
recommendatioiie to allay the present discontent. 
The deputation, headed by Pandit Madnn Mohan 
Malaviya, in the course of their,addresv, pointed 
out the causes of tho present unrest and regretted 
that the agitation bad coincided with the visit of 
H- R. H. the Fiinceof Wales and marred the 
national welcome. They urged His Kccslleucy to 
Call a Oonfererice of representatives of the people 
of all shades of opinion. 

With mutual forbearaoce and goodwill we firmly 
believe that it is [Ajasible to had such 4 solution and 
to replace the present unrest hy peace and barmooy 
based on a guarantee of ordered healthy national 
progress. In the meanwhile* it seems imperative that 
the various nbtilroatiuQS and proclamations issued 
uadea the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 190h uni^ 
Seditious Meetings Act, which have stirred up so 
«aucb feeling and unrest in tho country, should be 
withdrawn, and,all persons imprisoned as a result of 
their operation immediately released, 

• • • 

The deputation appeared to His Rxcollency to 
meet the situation in a genereus spfrit of 
broad minded symputby and conciliation, 

H,-K. the Viceroy replied at some length and 
defined the attitude of the Governiuent 
regard to the propusul for a Round Table 
Oonference. His HiccelloDcy tbeit went on to 
■ay:— ‘ * 

The tenor of y«uF addre.HS implies your recognition, 
in which I cordially agree, of the need of a calm and 
serene atnv’>sphere for a Conferuuce. indeed, in ray 
judgmeut, it is impossible even tc consider the 
oonyening of a Conference if agitation in open and 
avowed dofianoeof law is meanwhile to bo continued. 
'Unfortunately, 1 look in vi^n in ydbr address for any 
indication tba\ these activities .t|ill cease. 1 fully 
understand that none of you is in a position to givs 
an visuranoe to this effect, for none of yuu baVe 
been authorised to make it. . I hope that 1 shall not 
misinterpreted. 1 am not suggestgig any reproach 
to anyone oonoerned. Ail I mean is that whatever 
hopes may bare been entertained have not been 
gfalifad and that, therefore, whim we are meeting 


. to-day neoeasaril^ rather hurriedly, in view of the 
oircurastanoes, the assurance for>whlob J confesa 1 
had been looking as a deoessary part of 'this dieoue- 
■ion is not forthcomipg. , 

The “ asBuranoe ” ^ferre^ to was “ calling 
* *oir the barta) ” td whicl> Mr. Gandhi did not 
agree. There wag a general regret on all sidi a 
that Mr. Gandhi hod lefused a golden opportu- 
uity for a truce. ' * 

111 the meanwhile, the Congreee and other 
Ceoferencee bad-come oil'. Pandit Malaviya also 
attended the eossion at Ahmedabad. The Oijn- 
greea rejected the, motion,* for indopsndence, but 
countenanced, the • early adoption of aggressive 
^vil* disobedience. The Liberal Federation 
tpiced the general feeling of tbe country when 
it passed a resolution at tbe Allahabad session 
urging the withdrawal of the repressive measures 
by Government. ,^bere was * general feeling 
that civil disobedience, if resorted to, was 
ruinous to the people, and this was endorsed by 
tbe Federation. 

* Tue llOHBAY CONKE^KNCE. 

< In tbe first week of this month ■Bandit 
Malaviya and a few others addressed a letter to 
prominent politicians all over the countiy 
calling a Oonference at 'Bombay on the 14th 
instant. The^ urged in U>eir letter :— 

A considerable body of opinion in the country is 
anxious to see a settlement effected which would 
make it>posdible to secure the redress of political 
grievances and tlM satiafaotion of national aspirations 
in an atmosphere of psaoe and harmony. 

Tbe .Ahmedkbad Congross, ifi rejecting the proposal 
for severiog lodia's conneotion with tbs British 
Kmpire, has refleoied ths opinion sMU rstainsd by the 
bulk of thoughtful people in the country, that it is 
possible to achieve full national, development within 
the orbit of the British Commonwealth. 

It is therefors Aieoestary at this juncture for all' 
those who realise the disastrous oonssquenoas botwS 
to eosus on a ooniiouanoa of ths prsesnt deadtook 
to oonfsr together and devise means whereby it wfll 
be possible to open wide the door to an honoimUO 
settleaeok 

Aoeordiagly the Cmsfereooe wa# hrid at Bonbaj 
on theiitb and was attend|d by over two hundn^' 
leading (den frdm difl'erent pjrevii^. 
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, PanBit Malaviy^. 

Pandit Malavi^^a at the autset made a apeech, 
h) which be aaid the noD-co-opention movement 
had developed,* step by etefi, oning to the luistakeh * 
made by the Govern^ient end averted that the^ 
policy of wholesale repression waa utterly un- 
juHtiliible He dwelt upon the conditions under 
which a round table^onfereuce^could be brought 
about in order to reaeh an honourably eetllement 
on the isHues of the Punjab, Kh^afat and Swaraj 
with the Government and pioposed Sir Saukaiai^ 
Nirtr to the Chair. ^ * * 

Sir Sankaran called u*pon Mr. Jinnab to OAplain 

what the conveners had in mind in •calling the 

• • 

Conference. • , 

* Mk. Jinn&u. t 

Mr, Jinnah explained their object and read out 
a t*esoIation which,,he said, had been draitod after 
a long dibciiBsion amongst themselves and strongly 
urged ^he desirability of a round table conference 
under conditions accoptaNe Mr Gandhi and 
the Government, the idea being to put a stop to 
certain activities en both sides. The object of the 
pre!<et>t«couference, be said, was ,to settle th^ 

terms of ^e truce and added*tbat there could be 

# • # 

ne conference until tbe Viceroy gave an assur¬ 
ance that he had th6 sanction of tbe British 
Govt>rniuent behind him for carrying into effect 
whatever decision might be reached by such a 
confetence. * • 

Mb. Ganoui, 

Mr. Gandhi in hie reply made *it clev that 
'* neithei he nor bis pBity propose to bo a party to 
.the resolutions of tbe couferenoe.” In any case 
'* prepsratiou for civil disobedienoe will not etop 
end bo said, “ 1 would sot stop tjie enlistment of 
volunteers even for a single moment,” though, he 
added, '* tiie prapantion will not be of an offensive 
oharaotOT nor of a hostile ehanwAar.” He then 
outlined wbit be called mlaimaei demands, 
and said: • , 

The Imdiieible —tafai wi jue bens be ftw* tka 
ecautrp ibra ^eg y 


la how to give efiect to tho Kbilafat terms that are 
demandeeW bow to give effect to the Piibjab terma 
that are demanded (Hear, boa^ I do want to 
appre'ciate all the diAivulties that face tbe Govern¬ 
ment. but tbe vital principle of theee demands is 
fuildonmion status How is that to be arnved at^ 
At tbe round table conference aleo my emphatic 
aiibmisaiog to tbe Viceroy will be for a scheme in 
accordance with tbe spirit of this demand for full 
dominion status that will be evolved by dely elected 
represeutativea of thd people of this Country. 1 mean 
liv tbe expression ”duly elected TepTeseiitatives'’ all 
those elected repreHentaiivos—elected under the 
Congress constitution, that is to say, under the four 
anna Iranchise That is those who pav four annas 
each will be duly registered Wb voters and they will 
elect ref resentMives These representatives will 
evolvo a scheme for full dommioo status, 
s 

Indeed, as Mr Gandhi ^hae explained in bis 
latest Yo7tng he " laid all the cards on tbe 

table and reiterated tbe claims regariAog tbe 
Khilafat, tbe Punjab and Swaraj” •and he urged 
“ tbe full enforcement of tbe report of the 
Oongress Sub-Committee «nd therefore the stop¬ 
ping of tbe pensions of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
General Dyer and other ol^oers named in tbe 
report for* dismissal.” Mr. Gao^hf concluded by 
^ying that a proper declaration of penfteiivB 
on vtbe part of the Qov^nment” was necessary 
to create the favourable atmosphere for tbe con¬ 
ference. * t • 

* •SlB Hormcbji Wbdia. 

Sib Hormasji Wadia then made a very signifi¬ 
cant speech. Liberals, be said, were for law and 
order, but there was one price whipb they ceuld 
not pay for them, namely, the loss of freedom of 
speech, press Vnd aesodation. He yaid tliat tbe 
’last two months' happenin^^uMi oauaed a deep 
seardhing of hearts amongst Uherals. As to tbe 
reforms, which were shown to be quite Ulosory, 
they gave them no security whatsoever in spite of 
three Indian megnbara in the Executive Council 
•of tbe Oovernmei^ of India and popuUr minte- 
tfrai bemdee Indian Oounoillora, in the provinoea. 
He spoke strongly againrt dvlt disobadioDce and 
was anzloM ta*sse a ea^leaMt aniv^ at. 

ttU spMeh «M Mlov^ ^ a gafaml dfeeuiSploD^ 
fiiirhlfi Mm* as. Wadis, 
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Jehangir Petit, 8. SriDivasa Iyengar, Satyamarti 
and others took p^rt. <• 

Ur. Gandhi, in the nourae of the debate, said 
that the non-co'operatore not identifying them* 
aelves with the resolutions of the Conference was 
in the beet interests of the country: 

C 

ApporaTMBiri' OK a Comhittke. 

The Conference appointed a committee to frame 
proposals in the light of the discuesions to be 
placed before it, I’aadit Hridayanath Kunzni 
wae one of the members elected *10 servb on the 
committee, but be subsequently .withdrew from it. 
It is stated that Mr, cPurushotbamdas Thakurdas 

c 

aleo declined to serve on the committee. 

a 

The committee met the next day with Sir 

Sankaran Neirlo the chair, but, towards tbe end 

Sir Sankaran left saying t^at he could not 

oontinue to lead tjjtie deliberations as be thought 

Mr. Gandhi wanted to bumiliafe Government and 

was insisting on 'Impossible conditions. On Sir 

Sankaran Nair vCcating the chair, Pandit Malaviya 

• proposed Sir U. Yiswesvarya, who conducted the 

^ptioeedings for the rest of the session. 

Resolutions op the Conference. 

. < < 

A common agreement was amved at regarding 

tbe draft resolutions which were placed before the 

Conference tbe nest day and adopted, five 

resolutions were passed in all; tbe first criticised 

the application of the Criminal Iaw Amendmex^ 

Act and the* Seditious Meetings Act as an 

unwarranted encroaohment on the freedom of 
• < 

appeol^^and association. Tbe second urged that, 

until it was ctee^ beyond any doubt that no 

other means would serve to redress the grie* 

vanoee,'civil disobedience ought' not to be 

Tceorted to.' Tbe third supported the proposal 

lor a Round 'Table Conference and in order to 

provide a favoorable atmosphere u^ed tiie wfth> 
* ' • ^ 

drawal of tbe ivoe^t notifications, tbe release of 
all prisoners'cenvicted under theee botifioations, as 
aleo of thf ,yaic(H prisoners, and of those other 
prikonm recorntfieoded bj. fk -cop^mittee 


to be appointed in consultation with Govern¬ 
ment, and that, pending tbe resijjte of tbe 
proposed conference, all hartals, picketing and 
civil disobedienoe sbiAild cease. Tbe fourth 
' resolution urged that His Majesty's Government 
should clothe H. E tbe Viceroy with tbe 
authority necessary for the purpose of arriving at 
a settlement. Tbe last recolutiou appointed a 
committee .to carry on negotiations with tbe 
Government andjmportant political organisations 
}n tbe country with a view to the holding of the 
Round Table Conference. 

Congress • Committee's Acthon. 

.Oh the 17th Mr. Gandhi called a meeting of 
the Working Committee of the Congress, find the 
resolutions passed at tbe Malaviya Conference 
were endoraed. < 

The Working Committee in its resolutions thank¬ 
ed the conveners of tbe Malaviya Conference for 
their elTorts to bring the various political parties 
to a cooferenoe. It also resolved to suspend oifen- 
sive oiviLdisobedience till tbe Slat January pending 
the result of negotiations for tbe round table 
mnference and the items enumerated 'in tbe 
reeoV-Atione of the Malavaya Conferehoe. Tbe 

last resolution runs as follows > 

« • 

In order to avoid any misoDderstsoding about tbe 
OoDgreH demaiide, the Woakiog Committee deaires to 
draw the attention of tbe Committee appointed by the 
Malaviya Cooferenoe to the Ebilafat, the Punjab md 
Swarej olaimc ae stated publioiy from time to time 
from the CooEresf^ platfonne, and to state that, there¬ 
fore, the Congrese and Khilafat repreeantatives will 
be bound to demand full settlement of these olaios. 

' Sir Sankaran Nail’s Statement. 

Sir Sankaran Nair wrote a letter to tbe Timu 
of India in which he explained the reasons why 
be left the Conference. He wrote 

I have come t<f the conolusion, along with many 
othere, thet any further eonfereooe irith Mr. Gtndhl 
and his followers is naelaes, and that he wU nc^m a 
party to what I consider any honourable settitfsaBt,. 
or that any eettlsment will be faithfully oarrisQ bgt. 

Tbe signatories to tbs manifetto rihaM: ewtaljt. 
propoeals hefMS the tOonfkrenoe yeMiW- Ur. 
Oandbi did not aoospt tboM reeolotiou. ThiM *wn»">og 
B oommlttee appointed tiy the OMaferea<i«,;KUriLsi 
hioewareqaaet,-tfid ootoantainbimtelfori^MMip 
foUflerETB* fEEtteiAh o w eve r, 
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resolutions to meet bisSrishee as fa|^ as poeeible. Tbe^ 
also were not accepted by bim 

Mr Qan^ does*Dot want f fionferance or a Mttle- 
meat except on bie own impossible terms, and any 
stray observationa made by him %mid a cloud of state- , 
meats supportinfr any other biew are only calculated 
to mislead That the Oovernmegt should he penitent • 
for their so-called misdeeds is, of course, an impossible 
condition and would never have been put forward by 
anvone wishins for any amicable settlement 

After reviewing Mr. Oaodhi’s conditions regard¬ 
ing the Punjab, Kbilafat and Swaraj and the 
unconditional demand for the release of all 
political prisoners, Sir Sankaran Nair wrote —* 

It seom^ to me there is no gon^ of any Oovernment* 
conference with Mr. Ojndhi and his party, and it 
would not he right to request a I^und Table Confer¬ 
ence to discuss these terms, whsch the Oovernment 
will nut ac< ept * • • 

To this letter, the te have been many rejoinders, 
from sA^eial gentlemen who attended thepon* 
feiuiice Mr Qandbt also teplied to the letter 
white the Secretaiies of the Committee lasTied a 
statoiiient contradicting some^ portions of Sir 
Saiikiian'r. lettei They say that the Committee 

4 

was pncticaliy unanimous in the proposals embo¬ 
died in the beveial resoTutionb passed at the 
Otfi fcience ” , 

It lyipaaie, however, from a paragraph in the • 
Srrcaiit of /ipfta tha*', when it eame to the taking 
df \ votes, no more than a minute fraction of per* 
sons who Attiuiide 1 the Oeiiferenoo recorded ^heir , 
votih lliis s lOi firmed ^y the follifwing obser-* 
vatio IS of a oorrespoiideiit in the Ttwes of India : 

* Tlfe Liberals who weot to the Conference attained 
from voting, nisintainiDg that their party cannot be 
oonimitted to them And there were demurrers even 
among the signatories, and in the comi^ittee which 
took nearly eight houra \o come to a decieion, which 
decision, after all, was not unanimous.' 

The Debate th tbb Assembly. 

The Round TabK Oouferenoe was also the 
subject of a lengthy debate both in the Legislative 
Assembly and in the Ooaooil of State. In the 
Assembly Mr. Iswar Baran ■moved the followicg 
resolution on Janiiary IS : 

That this Aea^obly recommends to the Oevenor- 
Oeneral In Oounoil the Immediate abutdeomsat of 
the policy of repreeeiop inaugurated in the eouatry. 

la moving hie raet^lioa Mr. lEwnr Sasen 
said that it wae«o^^ atojast t» aM *9 the 


oomplezit^ of the present situation by bringing 

forward p resolution of this kind He held'that 

the daoiaioo of non-co-operators to call out har¬ 
tals end ^be violence reeorted to in Bombay and 
on other oocaeions must be oonikimaed Equally 
atrongly they must condemn the Oovemment's 
repressive "policy, which had alienated all sympathy 
With the Oovernment which bad aggravated the evil 
it was intended to remove, and whichpif persisted in, 
was bound to lead to disaster * 

He then condemned the application of the 
Criminal L^w Amendment ,^ct and the Seditious 
MeetingSaAct apd *pointed out how repression 
bos failed. 

• 

No wonder, therefore, tha^non-oo-operatora had 
accepted the challenae to their freedom of apeeoh and 
freedom of association Jails were no longer the 
places of terror rather they were considered as 
places of pilgrimage , 

He therefore ui'^ed the Oovernment* to change 
that policy now, and at opcd. He appealed to 
the Government to bear in m!nd that non-co- 
operfltion was not a disease but^ symptom. It 
could never die. Time Should no^ therefore, be 
Ii^t to retrace their steps, and to adopt a ohos- 
tructive scheme to meet the causes leading to ’ 
non co-operntion. 

When Mr. Iswar Saiiai| oonctuded bis speech, 

the President said .that he proposed to allow 

Dr. Oour to mbve his comprehensive amendment 

’which (Covered the substance of almost all other 

amendments. Dr. Gour then moved his amend- 

m^t which, be said, he had been depu^ to mote 

by the Dsmocratio Party of the House, The 

amendment waf as follows . —•* a > 

* Whilst strongly dspreoating the ^ggressivi fortn of 
non-ooroparstioD manifssted by hopitf non-no-opera- 
tors and resort to violence by them la some ptaoes, 
as also the meuaoe of mass oivil dnobedibooe, this 
•Assembly strong^ disapproves of the recourse, 
Oovernment, to a gaoeral policy of represalon without 
previouati^ consulting this Houee, and t^^me^ to 
the Oovenior-Qenefal in Oounoil, tea. immediate 
abandonment of the policy « repressl^ Inaugurated* 
in the country «oa the reversioa to the ppliv 
angotiooed in this Houee on the S8rd M^h t9tl, the 
.release of all persons In deteatioo In portuanoa of 
that policy, and,the oonyeniag of a eeofwrenoe. 
eomprlaliif of tiie repreeantativas hf all shades of 
opinion, with a view to eoaoeyt a psaotfeal plaa for 
the reakoraltOB of peaee la tba eeontty, and tot 
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la 

Dr. Gogir in moving hi« ameodment coiumeuded because the Hopie Member pointed out that it 


tbe« action of th^ Bombay Governmep-t wbicb bad 
kept its bead cool despite all the occurrences of 
violence and bloodshed. He appealed for the 
release of all priaoneis which would act as a 
palliativ^ followed by summoning n Conference to 
juggest the o;jre^of the prejent crisis. 

Mr. Jamnadas strongly opposed both the resolu¬ 
tion and the amendment and in doing so made a 
long speech. Mr. T.* V. Seshagiri Aiyar depre- 

t t 

cated his attitude and said they should not say a 
word which would injure the ptospectsofa Round 
Table Conference. Sir Wiliam Vincent, in bis 
speeck, esked if the Council wns going to encourage 
violence and, disorder by countenancing civil 
disobediente. Dr. Sapru nufde statements on 
behalf of Government^ in wbicb be said that the 
Government was' carefully considering “ if it was 
possible to find an alternative form of legislation 
which should meet with Ibss criticism and be more 
effective than the Criminal Law Amendment Act.” 
^^Applause.) Concluding Dr. Sapru appealed to 
those who believed in' the attainmont of Swaraj 
within the British to remember that Self- 

Government would never be achieved by the 
methods of non-cO-operation. ‘ 

Several members took part in the discussion 
including Sir Montagu Webb, Mr. Samarth, Sir 
Sfvaswami A^i}arand others. Sir Sivaswami At>ar 
pointed out that 

Oovernmtnt had exercised (treat patience and for- 
beailnce and bad allowad greater freedom of apeecn 
than any othe» Gofernment could have tolerated. 
(Rear, Hear). Wb'en intimidation and violence had been 
practised,'there was no other policy open to Govern¬ 
ment than the one they had reanrt^ to. Of course,' 
Local Oovernments had committed blunders in launch¬ 
ing upon h general policy of indiscriminate arrests. 
They ought tp bpve arrested onl^ those who bad actu¬ 
ally, and sot merely teebnically committed an offence. 
He wanted that Local OovemmciKs should show a 
little less seal in such prosecutions and se^ that 
excesses were not committed. All those who had been 
arrested for mere technical as distinct from actual 
offence by. way of violence or intimidation, eto„ should 
be leleasoid. 

B» Bfvaawaini proposed sm amendment^ on the 
Uem of bis BPMfb wbieh was, however, not allowed* 


involved a cenBure< of the action of the Local 
Governments on wbioh matter he bad not consult- 
’ ed his other oolleagues. Sir Sivaswami Iyer’s 
* amendment therefore did,not come up. 

Sir William Vincent, replying to the debate, 
said Government wsk ready to see that no undue 
Severity was shown to «tboBe prosecuted and 
sentenced^ and they bad already issued instructions 
to that effect^. Moreover, they were already 
. examining the possibility of framing a legislation 
which should meet with l^ss criticism and be more 
effective in dealiyg with systematic attempts at 
inthnidatlon, violencs and other utiUwfHl activities. 

But we caoDot and will not have-the authority of 
the law defied. That is the duty before every one of 
UB, bufore every civilmedGovernment, to nialQtaiu law 
and order and I want this Aase'"bly to support ua in so 
doin^ We have no desire to see anything except 
justice done. 

Dr. Guur’s amendment was then put to vote 
and deqiared lost by ,')2 to 3G. Munshi Iswar 
Saran’s original motion was rejectod by 53 to 3.3. 

Debate th thk Council ov State 

In the Council of State the Hon. Mr. Pberoze 
Setbna a moved resolution to the effect Shi.t 

tjie Governor-Geoeral-in-Council should cunvene 
imnfbdiately an iofornial joint sittiog of both Houses 
of Legislature excluding tlie Press representatives and 
vieitqrs to settle on wHat lines a P.ound Table 
' Conferonee of all party leaders should be held. 

Several members took part in the di.scussioa. Sir 
Alexander Murray opposed and Sir Umar Hayat 
Kbanand Mr. Bburgri supported the resolution, 

Mr, Khaparde . moved an amendment to the 
effect that a Round Table Conference be conyeiiad 
consisting of representatives of both Cbambeis to 
consider the present position and make reoommeBd- 
atioDS. Another amendment was brought for¬ 
ward by Lila Sukbir Sinlm, Sir M. Sfaafi opposed 
the amendment aa impracticable and made a long 
speech condemning the attitude of Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Rsza All spoke in favour of the resolution ae 
also Lala Sukbir^Sinba, Mr. Kai^and Mr.. Jafisr 
and others. Mr. Khaparde’a amendment was also 
lose.jMr. Setbna’s mption ^wae then put to vote 
and .declared lost, 10 voting for and 28 agamat^ 
Thus the 6wo’Central L^ndatorec mjee^ the 
motion for a Round Table C&nferanoe, 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By Mr. C. W. STEWART. 


M r. Thompson’s introdurticfh to tlic study 
of Rabrindi'anath Tagorr * is admirably 
done. He writes with intense;sympathy, Ixised 
on personal intimacy wth the poet and a 
thorough aquaintance jvith bis works in the 
original Bengali, but his appreciation is 
always sane. Inde<-d he is so conscif otious in 
holding his enthusiasm within the lx)iinds of 
judicious criticism, *that the general lone of 
his book ip slightly austeri'. Th<^e is no 
cpnccssion to thosi' weaker "piriis who prefer 
reading a book about an author to* reading , 
th( Author’s own writings, bi.<:au.se the foniier* 
nil ihctd involves Iirss lr>l)Oiir and providi-s the 
nader with ready-made phrases dial enable 
him to app<'ar intelligent when tJjc author is 
und(r (^iseussioli. On the contrary, Mr,,* 
Thompson’s book makes yoif eager to rea(i or 
to re-read, Rabindranath Tagore, i-onfident 
that* fuller enjoyment is in store. 

ll is eonsoling te learn from* this hook that 
arcidercil the pciet’s En:;lish works inn\’- 
confess,funashained, to a vagm hi wildirment, 
a t.!nta)i;;ing sfnse that, if, the poeiiv. were 
s< en in the proi>ei focus, scatt<.r« d frag;m<-nts 
of Veautv would, coalesce into harmonious, 
inteUigilde designs. This sensation of dis* • 
appointmenbwas largely resyonsible for the 
rtijhd diefliie in rejintation that followed 
Raliindranath Tagore's sudden leap into 
world-wide fame. The decline was? of • 
course , only temporary.nhough it is doubtful • 
whcl|ier, even now, he is appreciated at his 
, true worth. But, at that time, “beok^ after 
book was hurried out, almost fortuitously, and 

flung at the public.The word had gone- 

round that he was a ‘\nystic,’ ‘Mysficism’was 
the current catchwoVd in the circles that 
think thev make and understand literature, 
and the most unexpected people were talking 
of it.” The poet himself contributed to the 
calamity. “ In translating, hti more and 
more felt along one stratum only of his 
work, the wistful-mystical one. His boldest, 
strongest poems he avoided, or else watered 
down to prtttiness. Tl^^re came never 
a word of explanation.” ^ 

• Rabindranath Tag^e, ^by S. J. Thompson- 
“H«rit»ge of India Borm''. (anooi&tio* ProM d; 
Oxford University PreA). Be. 1-8. 


. Poetry js sometimes de.«cril>ed as •'thpught 
overheard^ a poet’s reflealions, vi(*w'-d 
in detachment from the (rains of thought 
• that pntceded them, and the influences 
' .directing his outlook, are like* single lines 
of a poifn separated from their context; 
the latter either havi- no mcatifng or 
are far lc.ss signili<-ant ll»n*they wen- 
in th(;ir original setting. In the ca.s<‘ of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the marked individual¬ 
ity of his poems makes axplanatioii parti¬ 
cularly <iecessar)'.* Mr. Thompson, by 
prebcnting in close relation the events of Dr. 
Tagore’s life and {be serjuence of his writings, 
provides many clu;^s to tfft- real significance 
of lh(- latter; hi.s book is, a.s it wer^ a 
gciic-alogical trc<- of Ral)indranath Tagore’s 
literary work, in which the nad'r of a 
particular book Can trace the inlliicnces that 
engendered it. • • 

As an example of the thortnighnessof Mr. 
Thompson’s methods, lake his treatment of 
Ur. Tagore’s poetry. He describes the threi- 
principal phases, Rabindranath Tagore as 
loite-poet, as nature-poet, and as rcligiofis-^ 
poetrf he explains the principal influences that . 
affected him,—the intcllectnal. activity of 
his home, the cxatnpl^ pf classical Sanskrit 
literature, the life and thftug'Kt of 19th century 
Europe? his Jove for music^ the- Brahmo 
.Samaj, his jihandebrda (Life-God) doctrine; 
and He'shows how these influences, and other 
sulisidiary ones besides, work(;d with the 
ciriumstanccs of Rabindranath Tagore’s life 
to produce the moods in which he'wrote his 
vcfrious books. • • 

, It would be incorrect to give thij ilhpression 
that \lr. Thompson deals ejlmustively with 
the poems alone. Short story, •drama, essay, 
Jyric, journalism, all arc studied With, the 
same eager cari?, and there is also full treat¬ 
ment of Dr. Ta|;ore's part in •public life, 
especially as regaros education acid-politic.s. 

Mr. Thomp»>n* has written a Tiook that 
was rfeeded, and he has written it well, ft 
Is good news that he is preparing a larger 
book on the sanie siibjec\ which wifi include 
more of his own versions of Bengali poems by 
Rabindranath Tagore, hitherto untranslated. 



DR. RAMAKRiSHNA-BHANDARKAR 

By 

FjKjf. M. RAMASWAMI AIYANGAK, m.a. 


Early Lifr anl Oi i'iciAi Darker 

I' all Unr rinincnl Indians who adorned 
iht- past gcnc-inlion 'Ome of ‘whom are 
hapj)il>* It wiiuld Ifc diUicull to name 

any one who m niid what was best in 
Ancient Indian ciiiiurc inoi- lineh'than tlic 
ectci'an educationist, th'. gteut Sanskrit 
tavant, reformir'and n^onli-l—Sir Kama- 
krishna Gopal BhandArkai. ‘Thnsd who are 
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jiriMligcd to'stiidv, an idst-jlu' stonriy politi¬ 
cal rontrov.r^<: ol the da^, Ihi. writings and 
speech< s* ol the aide* sage, may well 

realise the need of tin present generutiohj^to 
cultivate , those liaiis^of character that won' 
for Dr. Bhandarkar a high place in the 
republic of letters. Accurate in scholarship 
and always sound .ih judgment, of pleasant 


manners and yet possessed of an indomitable 
will, Dr. Bhandarl&r’s early life and career 
is a source of dei-j> inspiration to young men 
of India. Thoronghlv patriotic in the best 
.sense of the word, Dr. Bhandarkar’s life is a 
living extimply of what^ can be achieved by 
p.ttience, perseverenev and singleness of pur- 

JiOSl'. • 

Sir Rama’krislmn Gopal Bhandarkar was 
born on 6th Jiilv, i8j7, of poor Mahararhtra 
Brahmin parents. 1 -^s father was a clerk 
under the Mainledar of Malwaii. Want of 
fiieilitits prevented young Bhandarkar from 
receiving a very earl\' education. But 
' W’lu'n his fatliiwas transferred'' In the 
District Treasure of Ratnagiri which 
boa.stc-d of an English school, u great can er 
opened be fore him. 'Young Bhandarkar 

,enterid the school at about the same time 
that iomc of his illustrious contianporarics 
sueh as Mandlik and Barvi.' left it, to prosec¬ 
ute their studies in the Bombay institutions. 
After completing hi.s education in the Rat.ia- 
giri school, Bhandarkar Wtnl to Bombay in 
I‘' 5 ;? ^t”d joined the EIphinstQne ‘ College. 
Tlyre h<- studied under distinguished pr(v 
fi ssors among whom was our illustrious 
patpot. the Ute Dr. Dftdabhai N<fWrojce, who 
was the first to perq'iive the genius in the 
lioy. He vv.is very a.ssiduous in the college, 
devoting. the day-time to di.scnssiotft of 
Wcstt.n idejjs with his fellow-students while 
** he clu ati cl skep of a portion of its natural 
jx.riod, liy the lioyish expedient of tying his 
hair to the back of his <chair as a precaution 
against an unwary nap.” He devoted him- 
s<-lf to the sttidy of English literature, 
History, Natural Science and Mathematics, 
which last daimed his particular attention. 
This partiality for Mathematics besides win¬ 
ning for him the admiration of Dr. Dadabhai 
Nowrojee, gave, him a discipline of mind so 
essential for scholarly pursuits.- 

Passing his ''scholarship examinations, 
Bhandarkar was iti djie dourse appointed a 
Fellow and subsequently transferr^ to the 
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Deccan College. .If was th.rr ilnit hi 
came in contact with Mr.* Howard, the . 
then Dinctor ‘of PnhlU'Iiistruction. Noti¬ 
cing the brilliant academic career of Bhan- 
darkar and full of great hoj>i.". in the • 
hoy, Howard persuaded , him to ^tiidy* 
Sanskrit. In the niiAst of. his tutoi ial duties 
as a college Bellow, Dr. llhandarkar appli' d 
himself diligentK to this new task and eri' 
long bLiaine mtn* protie.ient in it. Then 
came great etiiicational chan^is. Tin 
Bori'hav University w.is iiicor^jorated ami all 
’the Fellows of colleges who imdcpwent tflc 
olc^ college course Were icjiiired to pa-^stly* 
new University tests.*jle took Jlis B. A. degree 
in l-SO.; and his M.A. in iN(»^,bodi inlinglish 
and Sanskrit. A eurious inistake*is sutH J.o^ 
have oc< iirri d»regaiding his 15 . A. results. , 

'• Hy ii mist,ike tlio Uiiiverrftty liy iLc wajj was 
tivaii then liahio tn iuif,t.<k.e—tlie ni.trks assiKuod to a 
rei]i’W-oiiiiilidato wcrii ontfred Hcainsi Lis naiuc and 
M r. tihandarkar was uiic ol those wtio was foiind to 
have fulled tie ^a.s tlioreu}icvj ready with his 
ruHituiation of the Fullowslii])* Fortun.itnly however, 
■Sir Alexander Ciruiit, who WHS one of the ex.imiuen,. 
was slAiek with the result, Ixang of opinion tliat the 
portion of tite answur-puper Ikliich ho himself 
oxaiiiinod, entitled iJr. Bhuadurkar to more marks 
than were entered against his name for the whole 
p.iper. This led tQ the disi ovury of the mistake which 
Was soon l orreoted.” 

Infn 1 idiatil> aflir passing liis M.A, 
,i,xuininak()n, l.)r. Bhandflrkar thoughl of 
j«iiuiig the law college. The legal piofes.sion 
has attracted sonic of its best nicu ly the ^ 
presidency of Madra^.. But, fortunately in 
Bombay, some of the most distinguished of 
ou» countryincn such as Dadabhai Nowrojee, 
Goprd Krishna Gokhalc, and^Duisha Edulji 
War.iia, have been able to esttape the charms 
of law. While .Bhandarkar • was thus 
hesitating, the tcnjpting offer of the 'head- 
mastership of a High School at Hyderabad, 

’ (Sindh) was made to him. He at once 
closed with it and his career was .shaped. 

• In i«S 65 Dr. Bhandarkar was transferred 
as the head-master of the Ratnagiri English 
School, his own Alvin *Mater." Hismanage- 
meot of the school is characterised by vast 
administratwe improvements which practi- ■ 
cally saved the institutidh from dissolution. 
By this time, hfi lud acquired fame bv the 
publicatkai of his wst aad second books in 


Sanskrit, text hooks which haw since rend'.red 
the-stud^of th.it language an easy »ne. 

In, rgicfigiiition of hts Skhotarship, .the 
Bombay Universitv first appointed Bhandar¬ 
kar a?, mu; of It. exainim rs in San.skrit. It 
wa.s as an examiner tiiat he cflim- to know 
that laltnti'cj scholar and .inli'jnaiian, Di. 
KashinatJi 'rriin!,ak Telaug. • 

In ifsfj.s, Colonil WadtUngttin, tiic thu. 
-Acting Dinctor of Piihlir In'^lriu lion, on 
the advici of Dr. Jhiliiii, (he gnat Oiiental 
ist, appomtid Dr. Dh;yjd:irk.tr teiiiporaril)' 
to the Sanskrit.chAir at Eljiliiu'.toru C'ollegi. 
lli.s method of ti;aching and In.s ina^tir)-, 
r-xposition of tlu*sul>ject-.oon brought crowded 
classes. The r-tud> of Sjftiskrit and Prakrit 
languages wa.s b\' no means eas,y in^thos' 
days and llie “dry as dust'’ method of 
Sicoinl-ruti teachers had done everything 
to smother alt interest in I liat* lir.mch of 
Icarniiii^ But the analytical and synthetical 
nietliods pursued by the learned Doctor as 
weW as his mastery of Ifie siibji-ct soon gave a 
fresh impetus to the i^^rivancement of Sanskrit 
e<liication»on new lines. Tht» Jdctnre hours 
Jlew awci)' rupidl.v, nobody knew how. 
UnJike the proles.sors of the present day> 
Dr. Bliandarkar lived with his pupils as thi-y 
lived with him. Tins intimate and personal 
contact with his slutfeflts'soon lironght to the 
field »f Oriental research a ^roup of learned 
scholars. 

Thus from November 1867 to 1872, he 
was acting as Professor of Oriental Languages 
i^ the Elphinstone College, JJumbay. In 1^72 
the Sanskrit chair foil permanently vacant. 
And contraiy to all expec^lions Dr. Bhan- 
^darkar was superseded and the.pfofessorship 
was given to Dr, Peterson^ comparativflly a 
junior. This was a great How to him and 
any other in the same position would 
have felt tlfe ignominy and retireef into 
oblivion. But the revered professor had 
^ faith in himself and knew U^at, by patient 
waiting, the ipjuetice rendered b/ the Govern- 
ai<At would ^ righted. That, however,* he 
felt and long remembered this incident, this 
injustice due'to culotir prejudice,'is evident 
from the following extract of a speech which 
he delivered in a meeting of the Bombay 
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lirancii ol ila Koval Asiatic Society, field 
in iN()g, to pince on ncoid ii st,i'isi ol the 
Joss'j’iistiiiiK'd hy tlif iliuiii of Us Prcffidmt, 
Dr. P. Pct'.Tson. 

■‘Dr Vetorsoii was out- in .)aniiary 1873 

to HuperBodo im'. I had l»’pii Amiuk Orotos^of of 
Orjbutal jaiiiRuaccB in Die I'iliiliinatoiii' t'villoKc for 
four yo.ira Inin tin-lipginniiig* of IMlT to the i-iid of 
1872. Dr. I'otorsorf w.i.s a .soiiiii; man «>( 25 and was 
junior to ni« uy ten years. Knr 1.5 >e.irs liplure. i 
had been learuiiif; .nifl teaihine S.iu.skrit. while I»r. 
Petersou eould iuive tioon Bludjing it only toruboui 
5 years before. 1‘ndoi^iiie ordinary operation of our 
sinful hnniiiri nature one would expecl llirt distrust, 
suspicion and jealousy would liu\c sprung up between 
UB. But such feeliugs np\ cr for a nioir.ciil took, possas- 
siooufhis heart nor iiiine .'ind a cordial iricudsbip 
grow between ub. • ' * * Doctor Peterson was Pro¬ 
fessor aud I his a.ssistant and we' worked baniioniouBly 
tngetkor." 

Tliii-' Dr. Bh.nidurkar coiiliniic <1 :i.''a.s.-;ist- 
ant til Dr« Pi t'-r.-^iii. In !.''7(f, Dr. Bhandnrk.ii 
acted lur iVufo.-nr KoillKun ar Profes.'-or ol 
San.skrit in the Dvcc/in C {lil- ij,. , Poona, and on 
his rctirenioiit from iivici towards tht clo^r 
of JSM, Dr. Bhandarkur ^vas made a ‘piicca’ 
pro(i>‘’or ayihiituiil iHi (.^railid MTvict of the 
Borrihay Pdiicalion D.paitimiU. The \\h(;lc 
9irciimi>taii(..c thus » iortli liy thi- Doctor 
himsclf will 111- ol j'liL-at niu-rt'-l. 

Dr. Keilhorii of Poon.i w.is .ihont to retire on that 
occasion und tin- i(lL'a«h<i^ been conceived of gottiug 
out a new Ilian troin (.iermani to succeed him llicro : 
but Kince It w.iH coiisiacr'-ii ui.tAir iliut I should be 
paused over .lUotlidV tune espci-i.iliy idler the literary 
work 1 had done, it wa« arranged that I should he 
made Professor of Oriontnl (.anguages in the'Mphiu- 
stooi) ColIcKc and Dr. Pefer.son appointed J’rofeasor 
of Englisli f.itcrutnrc. Had this piau succeeded. 2he 
werld wouli^ not have heard of Dr. Poterson uiu 
great Ncholur.* But Liivkik dclilirrutcly chuKcn Buna* 
krit fltudioM the work of bia life. thiH prupoBul wgs 
out liked bv L*iin. lie .saw the iiiem'berB of Uovorii- 
mont and pcrionully |iroteatud against it iu a strung 
niaiAier and the qi'siilt was that the orders fur a now 
proicssur from*t^niiany were > ounterniuuded by a 
special telegram ,in<i T was apiminted to the Doccan 
College and Dr. pHiersuii rumaiiird Professor of Sans¬ 
krit in the Riphinstuno College.' c 

Thus ns lJiohti>ui, I>r..Bli;uid.irkar rulin-d 
from Govtjnfncnt si-rvice fn 1893. Both as 
Professor dnd as University ^.Examiner his 
sfTvicos were indispensable to the U.nivtrsjty 
and as a membvr ol the Syndicate {i873-i882)- 
he took a*leading parrin regulating the affairs 
of the Bombay University. After his retire¬ 
ment, he was appointed as Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University, a just and generous 


recognition 1 )\; tlu Government of the groat 
Services rendered .hy the Doctor to the cause 
of 1 ducation in general and ol Sanskrit learn¬ 
ing in particular. 

■» 

Litepary Activity. 

A 

The literary activity of Dr. Bliandarkar is 
almos.t eoeval with (hesliirfing of the ‘ Indian 
Aiiii'fnary'. That journal, as is well known, 
wa.s started iiy Jame> Burgess in 1K73 with a 
view to bring together the results of the 
r.-searchetii o(' Oriental scholars and Dr. 
Bhaiidarkar was on« of lhu.se mainly n,:lied 
upon to fill the eolumnit of this journal. Nor 
did he fail to justify the e.Kpt-eL.itions formed 
of , him- Besides the Antifjunri/ varioiKs 
research jmirnah and organisations claimed 
'-liis attention. He was fur u long tiim. -nember 
of tlu Bninhaij Brmu h of tin: Hn;fa/ Axialif. 
iSocii't;/ and idi-ntifu d himseli cnliiels’ with it. 
Dr. Bhandarkar and K. T. Telang h< long to 
tlu third gciu-iatinn of tlu inemhers of the 
Sociity. Tlii-s Society was sttirtcd in 1804 by 
that ilhislrioiP. ■'diolar am! statesman, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and sinci then, has been 
doing •yeoman servici to the cause of Itidian 
historical research. Membership was con- 
lined first exclusn ely to Euroix.aii ^»clJolar.s; 
but soon, the time came wfien^European 
scholarship, unaided liy Indian lalcnl ana 
erudition, conk) not ,go bi-yond.a limited 
tether. Tlve fir.-.l lijdian member to be 
' admitted was a Parsi gentleman, Mr. Mancck- 
jee Cursetjee, in 1840. The first Hindu to 
gain adniis.don, which, in those days, was 
considered to be very diffieuli, was a famous 
Sanskrit scholar, Ur. Bh^u Daji, whose eollec- 
tion’of MSS. is one of the treasured posses¬ 
sions of the Society. Thu.s it Was scholarship 
and .sound learning that opened the doors of 
the Bombai/ Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. And ^eedle-ss to say Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
scholarship was at once recognised by the 
society and many • were the learned papers 
that he read before the meeting of scholars. 

The writings of Dr. Bhandarkar naturally 
fall into two sections*—those that were contri¬ 
buted to research journals and the more 
permanent portion of hk life-work, the books 
that he h&d published. 
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As has iilrcad> 1 jcc:n stated, Professor 
Bhandarkar contributed man^ articles to the. 
earliest numbcYs of Indian Aiitiquarn. 
’Space forbids the loview of ail of them. 
During the years *873 and 1S74, he» 

was engaged in a spirited controversy witl* . 
Professor Weber of*l>erliii on the «)uestion of 
lh( “A_(7ei of aoil “ t'athaiijolt's 

Mnhahnslti/a." 

% • 

In his article’ on the A^o of Palhanjali, he 
siu cessfully contended that the 'date of the 
• composition of PalUoii ',all's Uchahn-shifu was 
about the middle of the second century B. 
a result arrived at, also by Goldstuckffr, 
though for independent * Vea-^on.^. Prof. 
Weber himself would assign ,it a^date 
Several centuries later. In the sami- yrtir^ 
l S7 5.«he contrilmled lojhv Jonnml of tllo 
BdVihuy Jironi.k i-J tho Royn! Astnlir Sui'irl't 
apother learned paper on the "Ayr oj 
Mahahliaralii This Was written with a 
view to coriei t * Colonel, HHis who suggested 
that the dale of Mnhahhoiata should bi. 
sought for after 1521 AJ).! lii* anotlur 
article, Bliandarkar dise^isses Pathaiij.ih’s and 
j\athiayana's nativi' placi-.s and coptroverts 
the views of Gtildsturker and Weber, .\ceord- 
ing Hhandarkar, Palhanjali’s nali\c plaflf 
is <0 he .Sought somewherf*to tlu north west 
Lv West of Oiidh, while Prof. Welu r thought 
that he.lived to the east of Palalipulra. As 
regards KatliiuyanaJBhandarkjjLr says lie was* 
a native of tin; south. In 1S74, thete 
ajipiared a verv inlt;resting article of his in 
the ‘ Itidian AnHiiiiary ' entitled “ ^Illusions 
to Krishna hi Palhanitili'i Mahahashya." 
Taking various parages from thj^ iJahabashya 
and discussing elaborately the root-mt-anings 
of words, Dr. B*handarkar established the 
following propositions, that the stories of the 
death of Kamsa* and the subjection of Vali* 

. were popular and current ^ in Pathanjali’s 
time, that Krishna or Vasudeva was mentioned 
in the story as having killed Kamsa, that such 
stories formed the subject of dramatic re> 
presentatiops in the same way as the Puranic. 
stories are still popular^ represented in the 
Hindu stage and that, the event of Kamsa’s 
death at the bahds of Krishna was in 


Pathanjali's lime, believed to haw occurred 
at a vc-iy ri mute period. Thus Hhandark.ir: 

brought together geveu passage^ (rum 
u wo'rk wrjtteu lu Ihe niidillo of sucoikJ coutury 11.<J.. 
which show thut the atones uhout Krishna and his 
worahii'*.is a god are not ho recent ad lAiropodii 
scholars would muku them. And ti> tlicHe I ask the 
attentioi^of ihoso who find in Christ a protcitypo of 
Krishna and is the Hible the original of Bbagavat 
UitH and who believe our I'uranic literature to be 
merely a later growMi. If the stnriA of Krishna and 
Ball and others which I shall Botice hereafter were 
current and popular in the second century before 
(.Ihrist, some such works <a.s the Harivaniaa and tho 
Puranas must have existed then.” 

In about the May of*th('same \'ear, 1874, 
he contnlnite'd a long article on the “ Voda 
in fiidia," Vi\^ rc he gave a clear and suc¬ 
cinct account of the stu^y of the Vc da by the 
Brahrninical families and pointed out the 
siTvices rendi red to the eau.se of Sanskrit 
learning by the Vedic reciters. 

By this tin-tA the fame of Dr. Jlhandarkar 
as a Sanskriti.‘>t of great eminence had spread 
far and widi; and he invited to join the 
In^ternatiorial Congress of f)ricntalists which 
met in 1M74 in* London.^ For dome,stic 
reasons, he could ftot accept the invitation 
^but wrote a paper for the Congress on “ The 
Nasii Inscriplions," W'hicb considerably 
erfhaiiced his reputatioB as a scholar. This 
brilliant paper was published in the “ Trams- 
actions of Oriental Ctyigress, i-’S74 ” and was 
at once acclaimed as one of the best treatises 
throwing a flood of light on the Kings of the 
Sjljivahana race. In the next year Dr. 
Bhandarkar was made an honorary member 
•()f the iZoyo/A mVi/yc Society. In 1876, was 
instituted IT /Ison 1 ‘hilnloyy^ . Lectnmkijf 

and Dr. Bhandarkar wa.’i the first lecturer. 
His lectures in this conndbtion a^e of perman- 
■ ent value and interest. They*set forth the 
basis of philological scirtiA«with its appli¬ 
cation to Sanskrit and Prakrit lucidly and 
instructive!]^ It is the opinion of-scholars 
that for fund of information supplied 
and original • ideas set forth they are 
‘ almost incomparable in tttei^ importance. 
Iq the sam^year, be published his edition of 
* idalalhi Madhavat a Sanskrit play, much 
admired for .critical acumen and scholarship. 

It has been previously mentioned that on 
the retirement of Dr. Kielhom from Bombay 
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Educational ServicL-, Dr. Bhandarksir was 
made a permanent Professor in Two 

years ' previously, howe\''i;r, the GOvv.'rrxmcnt 
entrusted him with a very imjKjrtant mission. 
The Government of Bombay had for several 
years before’been conducting a .search for 
Sanskrit MSS. This task rv<juirLd great 
learningv and vast powers of research. 
Fortunately for.Bomlwy Government whtii 
the scheme was launched, the services of Dr, 
Buhicr were available. .\nd he conducted a 
vigorous hunt for n^nuscripts. But after the 
retirement of that gentleman, the work Wiis 
entrusted to Dr. luelhorn mainly and partly 
to Dr. Bhandarkar. After 'Prof. Kielhorn’s 
departure, Dr. Petcreon claimed to lie allowed 
a portion of it and the wliolc work was 
divided equally Ixitwien Dr. Bhandarkar and 
Dr. Peterson.. iJr. Pct( r.son issued interest¬ 
ing Rej'firCi^ of hi.*' search, while Dr. Bhan¬ 
darkar issued perio 4 icaIly six volumes of 
reports' regarding his operations. It is not 
possible to give any fair .’dea of the magni¬ 
tude of the task<cntrust);d to and patriotically 
performed by. the revered Professor. In 
general, one might say, that the Reports fora 
vkst storehouses of historical information on a 
variety of topics. Unlike the generality of 
official documents ^ of ephemeral value 
these records arc “of permanent intere.st to 
the student of Earlv Indian History. These 
reports in the words of Dr. Butiler form an 
important help to every student who has to 
find his way into the tangled jungle of 
Sanskrit Literature. They exhibit the moi't 
conscientiods devotion to the search and are 
full of instructive and interesting matter. A 
strong adherent of the critical and historic:aI, 
school of Philology, Dr. Bhandarkar has been 
able, by supplying correct information, to fill 
many a lacuna. Old Jaina Bhandars were 
visited and a large number of Jaina MSS. 
purchased. The MSS. were carefully edited 
and Dr. Bh^ndarkar’s owti views clearly 
stated. Tbt editing of the?^ led to re¬ 
suscitation of the history of the Jaina 
sect of whom, till then, very little was 
known. Tn the course of his search he 
was able to gather rovterials which he subse¬ 
quently utilized for ;the publication of his 


‘’Ouifinee of ValshuArnfiim, el.c.” Many 
(ihilosophical works were also purchased and 
Dr. Bhandarkar’^ commentaries. and dis¬ 
cussions on these arc very interesting, 
especially his rt;marks on Ramanuja’s system 
and Kashmerian ^aivisrn. ' For an account of 
Jainism, early Vaishnavaism, Kashmere 
Salvism and the early Chalukyas, \vc arc 
mainly indebted to these reports. Dr, 
Bhandarkar’s reports like'liis “ Early HisLirij 
Ilf the Deccan ” arc quoted with profound 
ri'sptct by all scholars, both European and 
Indian. .\s these works were appearing in' 
parts and as their contents were being .studied 
by European Scliolai:?>, the University of 
Gottingen thougtil that such an eminent 
scholar as Bhandarkar ought to l)e honoured 
and that any honour done to him was honour 
done to itself. It conferred on him, “in the 
year J885, the degree of Ph. d. Next year, 
the Government of India selected Bhandarkar 
on behalf of the Kathiawar Chiefs to re¬ 
present th( Presidency of Bombay in llie 
great Congress of Orientalists held at ^'lenna. 
This brilliant Wssi-mbly of som of the most 
distinguished Orkmtalists nut in the last days 
of SepteinUr 188b. The Government add 
the public of tin.' Austrian capital {jave a 
* hearty welcome to the delegates wlio liad 
com.v from the 'various parts of the world. 
The Aryan section of the Congress w^is 
pri-sidcd over by Prc/e.ssor Von Roth, an 
eminent Sarrskritist. I,** was here that Pro¬ 
fessor Bhandarkar read a learned and 
c.\haustive report entitled “ S^rincipal reilaUe 
of my'lust iivfi years' studies in 8 a 7 iskrit 
MS 8 . anil literature ivith particular refer- 
c 7 ice to sr-crificiat, ritual and the Pwt- 
charatra system." Dr. Buhler warmly 
praised the merits of the Professor’s paper 
which created such a di^ep impression that 
“ the whole section proposed and passed by 
acclamation a '‘.‘otc of thanks to the political 
Agent and the Chiefs of Kathiawar and to the 
Bombay Government to whom the Congress 
was mainly indebted for the presence of so 
distinguished a representative of native learn- 
ing.” <■ 

At the end of' the proceedings, Prof. 
Bhandarkar . recited l|is compltoehtary 
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Sanskrit p(x;m t(J tTie section which was, 
needless to say, much admjrcd. Since this* 
jncident tn his career, many learned societies 
in Europe and America viyd with c“ach other 
in honouring him. Hw was at once elected* 
honorary member , of German Orientaf • 
Society, American Oriental Society, and the 
Asiatic Society of Italy. The Government of 
India were not slow to recognise the special 
merits of the greit Doctor. On his return 
form Vienna in i-SHy, he was madf* a C- 1 . E. 
and at the same lime nomin^A^ed a Fellow,of 
*the Calcutta University. In iiS,sX*he bicamg 
a member of the Imperial Academy of Science 
at St. P<'tcrsburg. *• • • 

It is, therefore, plain thaf eveo before his 
retirement from the Educational servicc«ir^ 
iN-?, T)r. Bhandarkar was acknowledged 
the leading Sanskritist in'India. Nor <fid his 
labours for the cause of Indian historical 
n^eaich cease with his retirement. Before 
giv ing rin account of his activities after 1X9.^, 
tin re is one fart to which prominent reference 
must‘be made, ui;.., the publication of his 
" Earhj Hintiini of the H/xctin," in it<S4. Dr. 
Bhancliirkar’s ''Earlij Ilintonj of thr D' catn *' 

IS tevdav the .only reference book on the 
siibjiiCi. It is the fruit of his labours ia 
e.onnection with his scarch^or Sanskrit MSS. 

• }t I mbcTdies his considered views o«* the 
e*lnono]ogy of the various periods in the 
I>eccan'History. Since the publication of • 
tliat book a good dVal has be^n written on 
the subject, but the Doctor’s conclusions in 
tlur main remain unshaken. Tha book was 


published for the Bfnnhny GaitHeer on behalf 
of the Government of Bombay The political 
history of the Ddfccan, before <hc adwent of 
the Mahomedans ‘ was entirely unknown 
. before, and realising the difficulty of a.sccr- 
taining facts conoerning Deccan, Bhandarkar • 
collected all the materials available, most of 
which he himself furnished* in one com¬ 
prehensive form. He ,calls the book very 
modestly “mere congeries of facts.” It is 
not so. It is an inexhaustible fountain of 
knowledge that continue^to fertilize the vast 
field of Indian, historical research. No 
decent book has tften written on the subject 
in recent ttmes^. which does <iot contain 


quotations from Bhandarkar’s “ Early History 
nf the D^t ‘.lUtU ”. 

MosPubvernment officialshfter retirement 
from service would be thinking of a life of 
ease an 3 leisure. But Dr. Bhjndarkar, every 
inch a, student, has lived only for his 
studies and, in spite of severe physical strain, 
continued to evince as muclv interest and 
cnlhusla.'im as he did, wHln comparatively 
young. He contributed many pa)>crs to the 
Ji'iiriml 0/ the Bimiliny Branch of the Boi/al 
Society, the most prorfTinent among which 
was a ^cry learned |>aper on ” The ii-ork dove 
hy the Society^ tovnrrh the- elucidation <f 
Indian Hislory mi the etvdy of Ivscriptionef" 
which he contrib»ited to its centenary volume. 
Dr. Bhandarkar took a very prominent part 
in the centenary celebrations of the Bombay 
Branch of Ih^ Royal. A-natic Society, by 
presiding over the Sanskrit sc;ction of it, 
throughout. • 

Before wc close this section of our sketch, 
reference should bte made to Prof. Bhandar- 
kar's recent contribution to the realm of 
Indian religious thought. Sb recently as 
*1913, in failing health and advanced age. Sir 
Kamakrishna has been pleast'd to give us 
what has been aptly called his “ Magnuin- 
Opus,” “ Vaishnavaisi^, Saivism, and Minor 
Religious Sects." This work constitutes, from 
the Iftdian point of view, the most useful of 
the volumes of the Series of 

h^iy-Aryan Re-eeaTch." They were planned 
and carried out in part by the late G. Buhler 
and F. Keilhorn. Dr. Bhandarkar's bpok 
comprises 170 pages and in spite of the 
'technical nature of the subject, hc^has striven 
> to give as popular an exposition of i^ as it 
will admit of. • * • 

The Bhandarkar ^nstitiite 

From wh^l has hitherto been stated it is 
clear that, among the Oriental scholars, no 
name is held ii^ greater veneration than that 
• of Sir Ramakrishna Gopart Bhandarkar. 
To,wards th^middle of I915, the many loying 
disciplts and admirers of the learned Do^or 
conceived the qf founding an Oriental 
institute offering facilities to research workers 
and at the same, time commenunating the 
Dame, and work of Pf. Bhandarkar. Receiv* 
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ing the enthusiastic support of the- cultured 
aristocracy* of Western Indja and muirilicently 
aided by the nftrehant princes, Jjir'^Ratan 
and Sir Dorab Tata, the scheme soon material¬ 
ised—thanks to the active sympathy shown 
towards the movement by the Govirnmeiit of 
Bombay. Thus, named after the old 
venerable*DocJor and conducted by a band of 
scholars trained up under hi.s intlnc iice, this 
institution has for its object ilie continuance 
of the work so dear to Sir Ramakrishna. 
The Institute was formally inaugurated by 
His Excellency Lord Wiilingdon, tlfe then 
Governor of Bombay, on the 0 th of July 1917. 
Circumstances soon arose which tended 
considi^rably to enlarge tlv seojie of its 
activilRS. In the year I9I9, the oiganisers 
of the Institute took the bold ‘ tep ot arranging 
for an Afl-India Conferemie ot Oriental 
Scholars. Congresses of Orient.alisfH have 
regularly been held in the various capital 
cities of Europe. “Though siirciss attended 
these meetings and the proceedings had 
attained a high standard of '.^' holarship, yd, 
in view of the 'meagri attendance ftf Indian 
moTibers and lack of time and facilities to 
deal with Indian suiijects with such fulnc.-s 
and thoroughness that Ihiy required, Prof. 
Vogel put forw.ard ily s.;iggtslion at a meeting 
of distinguished Oiientulisls held in Simla in 
19I1 under th< -prc.-iid- ncy of Sit, Har^oart 
Butler, that arrangements must be made to 
hold a similar congress confined to scholars 
from India, Burma and Ceylon. The Bliandar-, 
kar -Institule look u|» th. cue. The first great** 
Conference was held m 1919. It was in 
the fitness of things that Sir K. G. Bhandar- 
kar wjis unanimously liecled a^ il-s President. 
Unfortunately .owing to acute illnc-ss, ,he 
could not l>c present and his spi-ech was read 
out by Professor V. K. Kajwade. 

The learned presidential adefress of Sir 
Ramakrishna is an imporlajit document, 
containing, as; it does, his matur. views on a 
variety of topics concerning Aneicnt India. 
More than this, his speech is to be valued* 
for the wholesome advic^ that the sage gives 
to young research scholars, who unfortunately 
rush to conclusions not based upon a thorough 
knowledge ef .the thin^[s that they talk or 


Write about. It conveys ^ sound warning 
•to those patriotic historians who find nothing 
in the methods of study [pursued by distin¬ 
guished scholars o{ the West. To them Sir 
Ramakrishna says ;— 

' “ Between the West/^rn and Indian scholars a spirit 
of co-operatioii should prevail and not a spirit of 
depreciation of each other. Wo have but one common 
object, the discovery of the truth. Both, however, 
have prepoasesaione and ovori prejudices, and the 
same evidence may lead to theimirriviug at different 
conclusions. Often, bowover. when controveraies are 
carried on, thd truth cumos out prominently, and there 
is a general ai-quiescenco when it does .so. To express 
the> same idc,-!, in' other words the auKle of vision, if 
1 may use the expression that has become hacknoyod, 
m?y bo and is differentfi The Indian’s tendency may 
be towards rejecting foreign ipHuence on the develop¬ 
ment of his country's t-iviliratioo ami to claim high 
antiquity for some of the occurrences in its history. 
On other hand, the European scholar's tendency 
IS to trace Greek, Komun or Christian influence at 
work in the evolution <>(now points and to modorni/.o 
the lod-an historical and literary events. It is on this 
account there has been no consensus of opinion as to 
the approximate period when the most ancient portion 
of the hymns of the Rir Veda was composed. Some 
refuse to assign it a higher antiquity than LS centuries 
before Christ, while others curry it far to the beginning 
of ffali Yuga, i.c,t.o uliout 3101 B C A scholar m.ay 
have conodived a prejudice agriinst the Indian raco 
and may look down" upon tlie Vedn- Uishis. Thus 
our critical method is unfortunately too often vitiated 
by cxtraovius influences. But this, probably, is due. 
to human weakness. A critical scholar should 
consider his functiou to be just like that of a judge in 
a" law-court. but oven there human weaknes-s 
operates, and renders r number of appeals ryjoe.ssary, 
so tliai one judge differs from another, so does one 
critical scholar from another.” 

LYRIC 

BY 

WAYNE CARD. 

Stars that glow in dosert shies 
Lurk, half-hiildeti, in your eyes. 

Wine as red ns prince e’'er sips 
Pulses, tempting, through your lips, 
Koeehiids like the May Queen seeks 
Blossom in yoitr.fnli'blown cheeks. 

Springtiaio breezes, free from care, 

Play upon your flowing hair, ^ 

Laughter sets ybur face aglow ; 

Lead me, love, and 1 wilt go. 



THE ROBBER SAINT. 

BY 

. Mr. BAMA PURAN CHAND ‘BEDI. 


LL terrestriaJ beauty pales into iosignifi- ^ 
cance before *even an image of Lord 

e 

Krishna”. 

Thus said a learned pandit while he was discours¬ 
ing on the Shriina<f Bhagwat’ before a large 
gathering of devotees who worshipped the very 
fianio of Lord Sri Krishna. , • 

“Lord Shri Krishna with th© T’iia* of musk* 
on Hi.s broad forehead, the Bvjanti nocklace, 
formed of the rarest gems, oacU of them valued 
at a king’s lunsom, round His neck, the lustroes • 
poarl hanging, from his aquiline noee,'the heavenly* 
iluto touching His sweet coral lips, bracelets of 
thd purest gold studded with diamonds and rubies 
of fabulous price on his beautiful wrists, the whole 
of his resplendent body annointed with sandal 
paste, *the priceless crown encrostod with tho 
choicest gems adorning—ody much rather being 
adorned by—Ilia beautiful head and surrodnded by 
the dq,vgted Uopis enraptured by the sweet music, 
of the hoavohly tlute I Ah ! is tgit the mere descrip- 
*tion of Lord Krishna’a charms sufficient to*steal 
the hearts of his devotees.” 

Now it so happened that, attracted by th^ 
jewelry worn by some members of the congrega¬ 
tion a cruel robber of the most brutal type was also 
sitting disguised there. On hearfbg this ecstatic 
description, given bj^ the learned jjandit, of the 
charms of Lord Krishna and the invaluable gems 
. adorning HU sacred person, the robber's mouth 
began to water. The value of the jewelry worn 
by the congregation appeared to him to be despic¬ 
able when compared with tbe jewels worn by Tjord 
Krishna. * 

Where can one find tbe Lord Krishna” said 
the robber to the Pandit when all the devotees 
bad left and they .were alone together. 

** In this Iron age He oan only be found by the 
devoted few and ^tiben not till aihe^the greateet 


search. One may meet with Him jn the lanes of 
Sri Brindoban, but if one fails there He is always 
to be found at a crossing between Brindaban and 
Ookul at tho time of midnighf’f thus replied the 
Pandit not knowing that the man was not a 
devotee hut a robber attracted by the value 
of the ijsmH that he Cad described Lord 
Krishna as wearing. 

With a resolute* heart and making a vow that 
bo would neither eat nor dri^ till be had become 
possessed of the incomparable crown and nevlSclace, 
the robber sot olT towards Brindaban. 

On tho wiiy tfe passed through sdvorai towns 
and villages. From every .one he met he inquired 
tho way to Brindaban. He h^d neither eyes nor 
ears*for anything but! the search after that bewitch¬ 
ing Yout^, Lord Krishna and^ the incompar- 
^lo jewels, so engrossed was he in this all-absorb* 
ing^bject. 

• 

it took him three days to reach Brindaban. 
When there he was boraejupaby tho hope of seeing 
the Lo^rd and without delay began to search about 
tbe lanes and temples there. * He asked every- 
one*be met as to tbe whereabouts of the Lord. 
The common herd derided him calling him mad 
but tbe saintly encouraged him hy ^yiug that 
though it was was not at all easy to find Him, yet 
any one with a resolute and devoutaheart would 
not fail. He Pandered abo\(t the lanek and 
visited tbe temples at Brindaban for another four 
• days. He had become very weak by observing 
this total fast for a full week, but tbe hops of 
gaining his wish and the consequent comfort for 
* the rest of bU^life had buoyed him*up. But now 
finfiing. his search fruitless he lost heart'and 
' then the long pent-up longing tool( the form of 
wrath on the Pandit for sending him on this, to 
him, fool’s errand. He was determind now to 
retum home immediately apd to.treok his feel 
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after be had out otf the head of the Pandit for 
telling.hiD& such oock and bull stories.^ ' 

When he had proceeded a few paeee homewarde 
he remembered that there was still a spot about 
which the PaLdit bad told him and which he 
had not yet visited. Footsore aitd with a heavy 
heart be Vended his way to the deserted crossing 
and there lay do^ hours before the appointed 
time of midnight. 

Vow Lord Knshnof'the Ouoiiwient, knew with 
what object the robber had come there; he was 
also aware of the steadfastaers oi his purpose, 
the overwhelming doaire that bad become the 
very breath of bis life ; Ho knew also that, if the 
man returned empty-handed to his village, be 
would murder the Pandit in cold blood. 

A^nd Brindaban nos llis home and it behove 
Him as a host to see to the oonforts of His guests. 

Immediately the hour of midnight struck, He 
appeared at the crossing enveloped in., a rough 
black blanket and asked the robber who be wat 
and why be was there at that lonely place at such 
an uncanny hour. 

** 1 am a robber ’’ 'waii the truthful reply of 
the robber whose e^es were daxzled by the. sight 
of the resplendent face of the Lord “ and I am 
here, lying in wait for one, Shri Krishna.” 

“Why do you wish to see Shri Krishna; 
enquired the Lord. 

" I was told by l Pandit eaiii the robber 
" that. He always wears an invaluable crown aod 
a very precious fie^iaoe and I am here to 'find 
him and if succeesfal, to rob him of Hie jewels. 
1 have taken a vow that I will to^efa no food or 
drink till 1 have succeeded -in py quest. ” 

“I am Shri,'Krishna,” said tho Lord. 

“.Impossible!” exclaimed the robber^ “ rov 
with your dark old blanket could not possibly be 
the Lord Sbn Krishna who, I am told, is very rich 
and the whole of his beautiful body U bedeeked 
with itiperb .gemi," ‘ , 


The Merciful Lord thereupon threw away the 
blanket and appeared in all Hie resplendence and 
glory before tbe eyes of the adoring robber who, 
his physical senses being overpowered by the 
by the splendour of’ the Lord’s IMvine Beauty, 
immediately fell down Benseless, The Lord in 
Hie unlimited compassion touched bis iace and 
lo! in a trice be 4>ecamc consoious, the whole of 
his nature purified by that Divine touch. 

.In the robbea’t, heart the greed for the jewsli 
-bad given place to supreme devotion bo the Lotus 
Feet of tbe Lord and thr unconquerable desire 
ever to keep that > viaion of Heavenly Beauty 
before bis ayes. But a man's vow was vow for 
t^ll time aod the robber, toeugh' aiH dress bad 
been Washed away from him, could not eonsistantly 
with bis DHAHMA giveup tho vow to rob the 
Lonl of tho precious jewels though they bad lost 
their attraction for him. 

“ I must have, tbe jewels ” said tho robber 
bo himself “ but tbe difficulty is bow to get 
them. OI couae tbe veriest thought cf 
using foree is out of tbe question. 1 would sooner 
cut off my right hand than attempt to injure even 
a bair-of His glorious bead and if 1 am not destined 
to starve to death I must get these jewels some 
way or other. ” 

Tbe Ix>rd, divining what was passing in the 
mind of His newly reformed devotee, with His un¬ 
fathomable love, smiled a bewitching smile which 
brightened the whole horieon and unable to bear 
that His slave should starve on aoeount of tbe 
nonfulfilment of his vow said “ I was going to 
the Baa dance and this is tbe dres that I wear 
on the oceasion but it strikes ms that 1 have still 
a duty to perform before I go there. Henoe take 
these and guard them for me till I come back and 
take you to the Bas which, I promise you, you 
will not hasten to forget onoe you bpve seen it. ” 

With these words t^ ^^lessed Lord to<A off his 
crown and necklace, made them over to the rob¬ 
ber, and •Dvi'loping Wmself in the eld blanket 
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went away in the di|;ec«ion from which he bad 

oome. * ♦ 

The robber, gla*d that thie pledge bad been ful¬ 
filled, but heavy at he»rt at losing sight of the ^ 
BeauteotiB Lord, began to ponder what bo should ^ 
do next. The first idei to come to his mind was 
to wait for the Lord and accompany him to the 
Ran dance, but then he would have to return the 
jewels to Him aud his vow would be as unful¬ 
filled as ever, and bo would lose his life through 
Tibo pangs of hunger and thirst.** He, therefow, 
nyade up his mind to take the, jewels home and* 
dhow them to the pandiV who hai told him how 

to find them. After putting f* muoh distance as 

he conld botweon himself and Brindaban, ho ate* 

his fill ifnA quenched his thirst at a bright, ^bub«‘ 
bling little rivulet, hut his mind was full of the 
beaViteous Vision he bad seen. 

He reached his village just as it was hatha time, 
and took his seat at the plaee where be had last 
sat. He*had puf the Hivine Ciow* en bis o*wn bead 
and the Baijanti Necklaee round his neck, the 
devotee in the garb of the Beloved Lord. • 

Nov it so happened that the crown and the ^ 
necklace wj^e visible to none sgve iho Pandit who 
was reciting the scriptuiwe to the congregatioif. He 
was astonished at seeing^the robber wearing^ such^ 
heavenly, beautiful and resplendent •jewelry and^ 
hie heart was instinetively drawn through the 
jewelry to its wearer. He blundeied through 
the katha for a short tine, but at fbat giving up 
tbs attempt, he dismissed the congregation on 
some pretext and hurried to the place where the 
vbilom robber was seated. “ My friend " said he 
“ where have yon got bold of suA a beauttful 
crown and necklace; my eyes have been dazsled 
by them but my soul has been oaptivated as it 
bad never before been.” * 

The saint—the robbert saint—laughed—and 
his face at tbaf time was a s^ht for the gods, it 
Aed such a lustre ef IMviiys Glory and Love. ” 

‘‘ Pabditji,” cried he, wi& tears of joy end devotion 


stueaming down his face, “ 1 prostrate myself at 
your feet. It is through your kiiidcress that 1 
got these iifvaluable jewels and ^hat is more 1 
was blessed with a eight of their enchantingly 
beautiful Wearer. 1 am heartily spbamed of my¬ 
self wbeoil remember that once, when I had been 
fasting for a week and bad failed to sfind the 
objeet of my search, 1 felt enraged and my blind¬ 
ness thought that you had purposely sent mo on 
a wild goose chase, but all my troubles vanished 
when th^ Wearer of these ^^wels threw off the 
dark old blanket and appeared befoie my astonished 
gaze in all his ma^iiiceiiee and glory. ” 

He then related to his asfonished listner how 
he heard the latter’s discourse and was struck, 
not with love for the Lord but with greed 
for the jewels *that He wore. Hbw be had 
taken a vow not to touch 'food or water till 
be had got the jewels, bow be bad failed to 
find*Him, had Iosif heart, bat remembering 
the erossjng, bad gone there jtnd beheld the> 
Ipord Who had, with a smile, entrusted him with 

4 

the jewels. 

The Pandit was struck with awe and wonder 
at what he bad heard. *^0 now knew that it was 
wholly through His Own Grace that any mortal 
could see His Lotus Feet, anti that the Divine 
Grace’ called forth by his (the robber saint’s) 
intense desire, itself the fruit of meritorious 
dOedh through countlsM lives, had !e^ him to the 
Divine Krishna. His own diseouree and conver¬ 
sation be cenai^dered as the spark whigb bad fired 
the trsdn that bad deetvoyed, the fortress of 
iilosion and cleared the way fcr*t&e devoted Soul 
te its ultimate goal, the Feet of its BAovfd and 
Ijoving Lord. 

With the utmost humility the learned Pandit 
took the dust of the feet of the whilom robber~> 
newHhe^reatest of living devotees, the beloved* of 
Shri F«’i«k na, and placed it on bis bead. The 
great Bhakta, oblivioaa of bis own glory, 
was tbnnderstrnok at tiiia act of the Pandit 
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and ^Tith tho utmost strength that he waa 
capable of exerting, tried to remove bis feet vttiere 
they touched the*head of the Brabmtn. ‘ But the 
latter clung to them with tho desperation of the 
drowning man, clinging to tho proverbial straw. 
“ My Quru, my Saviour” entreated tcie Pandit 
without •loosing bis hold on the foot of the 
Bhakta “have merey on me, I beseech you in the 
name of the Divine Wearer of this Baijanti 
Necklace. I have wasted my life in mundane 
matters ; your narrative has opened my eyes. I 
now know that my salvation lies in your blessed 
bands. Tako me to Btindaban^' and help me to a 
a sight of tho Holy Lotus. Feet of the Lord 
iCesbava or 1 lie at your door without food or 
drink till you have mercy on mo or till 1 DIK. 
Consider lAiis as the unsliiil!oable vow of a 
Brahmin” • , 

The Bhaktas, Vbo are merciful as the Divine 
Lord Himself, cannot bear to^see any one in pain. 
So the saint at onco promised tho Pandit all he 
desired and immediately set otf with him ta 
Brindaban. , 

They reached the memorable crossing just at 
mid-night and lo ! t^io Lord Bimself was there 
waiting fui bis bolovod lUiakia. “ How is it "mid 
Ho in liis sweet dielodious voice *' that I have had 


to wait so long for My crrfwn, and necklace which 
. 1 entrusted to yV)U. Is it thus that you requite 
the trust reposed in you ? ” ‘ • 

Tho Bhakta, in, an ecstasy of joy and love, 
^ replied “ Ob Lord, You have turned the tables on 
me. I was a rubber, and had come to rob You of 
your jewels ; but 1 find that I have met my match 
and I acknowledge defeat. Instead of robbing 
You, I have been robbed my^lf—by these youth¬ 
ful hands of Yours—robbed even of my heart— 
which could b^it the best diamond not in lustre 
*lmt in hardness.” . 

While this lover's badjliage was going on, the 
Pandit saw ,or hoard naught but tho voice and 
■ gestures of his own Guru and falling on bis feet 
'eupplicated him to intercede for him vgth the 
Lord", so that bo might also ga/.e on tho Divine 
Beauty and drink the nectar of the sweet musical 
voice of the Blessed Lord. Anc^ it is related that 
the whilom robber did interoodo for the high caste 
Brabmin and the. Lord in His mercy and t'o please 
His beloved Bhakta 'became visible even to the 
Pandit.^ * 

Truly has He said in the Bbagwad Oita :— 
However meq approach Me, oven so do 1 
wefcome them, for the path men take from every 
side is Mine O, Partha " ^ 


Temperance Reform and Indian Excise Policy 

BY 


Mr. S, SATHIAVAGISWARAM, m.a. d.l. 

Lectii/orin English, Eindii College,'Tinnevelly. 


^I^ILE awakened and awakening political con- 
sciouBDess in India has placed prohibition 
in the very forefront of our progrhmme of social 
reconstruction: This is quite in tho nature of 
things, as th^ Iftst few years' popular acquiescenco 
in,the increasing revenue of the '(•overnment of 
India from the licensing of drink was eBsentially 
immoral and clearly detrimental to national 
interests. The example of America, the 
assiduous, .though by ' no means enthuatastic, 


propaganda carried on by Indian temperance 
societies assisted by bretbren-in-arms from 
America and England, and quite recently the 
anti-drink campaign carried on by Mr. Gandhi, 
have hurried the pace of the prohibition move¬ 
ment in our country. The Indian Government 
too are beginning to realise the impraetioality 
and inefficacy of the favoured ezetaa formula, 
** the maximum revetfue from minimum consump¬ 
tion", and ,»re-falling in tofie with tin popular 
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will in order to eliaynAe completely the illicit drink on religious grounds, Tho argument of 


revenue from the liquor traffic? The Rongal, 
\J. P., aftd Bombay Governments, have all 
realised the necossity of reckoning with the 
moral aspect of prohibition The undue reliancu 
placed on the financial* objection to prohibition 
is gradually giving way before tho insistent 
demands of public opinion, 

Tho example of Xmerica is full of inspiring 
and noble lessons for our country. In America 
*tbe prohibition movement was ift* tho. beginnieg 
fought on grounds of public, national morality; 
and tho campaign was Conducted.ou party lines. 

But far-seeing prohibition leaders like Mr. J. 0. 

• 

Woolley and Mr. W. E. Johnson later on reahseck 
the fcdly of running prqb>bition on partisan 
lines, and began to espouse the non-partisan 
movement as more in consonance with democratic 
government and with tho now .spirit of the times. 
Prohibition won tbero mainly because the 
people were taught by continuous and * ceaseless 
propaganda that licjuor-trallic does not pay in 
tW long run aD<^entails a serious loss in*natioDaI 
ofhciwKy. The arguments that prohibition 
means a. Big saving to the«community in many 
nespocts, better national hoaltb, salutury e/Tdets on 
capital and labour, happier life, lesser crime etc. 
appealed to the practical minded American, 
lienee “ dry ” Amercia became an accomplished 
fact, despite transitional infractions ef the prohi¬ 
bition law. The argument of the prohibition 
leaders that waste o^ wealth due to .drink would 
give place to saving of wealth for purposes of 
taxation bad a permanent effect in the United 
States, . . 

In India where there is a great scope for 
prohibition movement, the anti-drink campaign 
must oertainly produce 'similar results. But it 
must be admitted that it is easier and safer to 
carry on the'movement by appealing to the moral 
instinots of Indians who have got a long tradition 
of temponaoe and a oral aobriot^ and who oppose 


Lord Cbpsterfield against British excise and 
license revifnue derived from intoxicating drink, 
vts, that it is a vice and that a tax on vice would 
bo suuxfaloas and wicked as it.wouid iojply an 

indulgonu to all those who would pay tiie tux_ 

this argument is likely tu have immense effect. 
Whereas in Amer'ca it was ^nco regarded that 
prohibition was aneedloss interference with reli¬ 
gious practice and the individual liberty of the 
moderate consumer, in I%dia it is considered 
obligatory on the part of the ruler to suppress 
drink as it is 'forbidden both by Hindu and 
Moslem religions. . * 

But this advantage which the temperance 
reformer in India has over America is not tho 
only factor to bo'considered. If the dilUculties 
in America rose from thej}eople, it also lay with 
the people to attain complete prohibition by 
gra'dual state actiozf'and final ameodmant of the 
constitution which toot place on January Idth, 
^920. JiBgal sanction was given to the consti¬ 
tutionality of this amendment and the Volstead 
Enforcement Act, by an 'unanimous decision of 
the United States ^preipe Court delivered on 
June 7, 1920. In India the case is somewhat 
different. ^!t.ltbough the lA'ge masses of the 
pesple are unjoined strict abstinence by instinct, 
tradition and religion, the foreign bureaucracy 
which baa no such moral compunctions has im¬ 
posed an iniquitous excise policy'on us in tho 
formation of which we have' bad no part. The 
Government have realised the impetativenecessity 
of this liquor traffic as it gives- fhem an annual 
profit of 17 crores, nearly on^fourth of 
the whole Indian Revenue. While Government 
profees loyalty vto the temperanoe* cause, and 
according to Sir William Vincent prosecute tem- 
•peHnciS preachers only in cases of violence, 
indirectly Government have been responsible 
for the negligible, nay, vanishing results of the 
tempwanoe movement. During the last ten 
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years, the attempts to make Government conform 
to enlightened public opinipu have onI> resulted 
in a gradually 'increasing excise revenue'which 
was £ 5, 295, 86:i, in 1904-5 and £ 11„421, 524, 
in 1918—19' The examination of the, 

J019_20 Administration Keport of Maciras shows 

that doverument have only succeeded in 
improving sourcos'cf revenue but not in lessening 
consumption. Official statistics tend to show 
that there is both an jncrease in duty charged ae 

well as volume of liquor consumed, thus disprov¬ 
ing the validity of the formula “ maximum 
revenue from miniipum consumption" Indeed 
the Government’s attitude whs expressed in the 
statement of a Governor that the only method 
for India was “ a well-considered excise policy, 
regulating the control, manufacture, possession 
and sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating 
drugs. In fact‘ the government have till 
now only adopted palliatives hardly equal 
to the popubr demand. Their - favourite 
formula, already quoted, is based upon thl- 
mistaken idea that mere enhancement of prices 
will reduce consumption of liquor. Their increased 
taxation on the umVof^in^oxicants is a case of 
the remedy being worse than the di^e; and as 
was said by a famous tompen-nce reformer of 
Madras ; “ Graving for liquor is in direct ratio to 
the increase of prices whieh again is invariably 
thi effect of the former. ” All this clearly tends 
to show the 8tep-,motberly treatment of tbia 
problem by Government. It is in this divorce. 
betwMn Ooverpmevt and the people, owing 
to which Government is not amenable to 
popular will that the diflerence between the Indian 
and the American cases lies. As an unhealthy 
^nsequence of this fatal excise ptelicy which itself ^ 
u, the result o^ the present administrative system, 
the provision of increased and bettor facilities fw 
education, aamtetion, etc. is made dependent on a 
good proportion of the people being vicbmiaed 

to drink. . ‘ 


' These considerations make the work of the 
temperance rcformqr well nigh a herculean task. 
But this general darkhess is not without a ray uf 
light. We already seferred to the insistent 
. pressure brought, to bear on Government 
.as a result of the cumulative effect of various and 
powerful currents of thought. The legacy of Mont- 
ford aegime with its by no peans negligible con¬ 
cessions to popular will and greater and nearer ap¬ 
proximation to representative government assures 
the prospect of Government agreeing to the 
demande of popular will. The effect of the 
ehanged angle vision iEi seen in the report of 
the .U. P.. Excise Committee which has recom- 
* mended a new, in some respect* . better, though 
6y DO means satisfactory, formula of " tflo mini¬ 
mum of consumption but that the j^oportion of 
the profite from that minimum consumption 
which is to accrue to l^e State 'should be as largo 
as possible.” The fixed fee system and the 
auction system Of liwnsing by which Govern¬ 
ment glutted its ravenous appetite for revenue 
have been recommended to be abolished as it only 
■gives maximum revenue to Govemmen-t but 
does not secure lowest conBi*npti<m. 'ir its place 
the U. P. Bxcise Cusfimittee recommends what is 
nailed .the rationiitg syetmn based on an estimate 
of the actual minimum requirements of people in 
the matter of drink. The committee also reqom- 
mends the adoption of the Surcharge system with 
the prices of retail sale so arranged as to yield a 
descet^ing scale of prtrfits in proportion as the 
consumption increases. This plan works success¬ 
fully in Bengal where it was introdueed very 
recently ; and it is also recommended to be 
gradually introduced in U. P. Its advantage is- 
that it acts as an automatic check upon the money 
making propensities of the liquor vendor. All 
this has meant for U. P. a reorganisation of the 
Lioansing Boards and^Advisory Oommittoss with 
more and more non-cfficial rapresentatfon and 
greater oontrol over Uosnsee and liqoor traflte. 
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IhiR surcharge eyotem is so popif jar with soma as 
it is a balF-way bouse before looal option and is 
also a very effective step in clearing the path for 
absolute prohibition. • 

A much more radical, m%cb more effective 
method is that of local optioif. Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao’s Local Option Bill is in itself a 
modwt measure as itas intende<^ to affect shops 
vending country liquor as defined in the Madras 
Abkari Act and entrusts Govertupent with the 
power to extend its scope to other kinds of, 
liquor. This principle, has been applied with* 
success in Western countries. J^ts main advant« 
ages are, it is based on self-determination, ^ 
it wiN enlist the'pubiic opinion of the locality in^* 
favour of reform. The objection for its appli¬ 
cation in India is that the peculiar circumstances 
in dur countoy would render the exercise of local 
veto almost, equivalent to totai prohibtion. Gener¬ 
ally appbcation of local option results in three alter¬ 
natives vtf nc Ifoense, or a reduction of number of 
liofnses or no change. The Indians ordinarily, 
except in certain sfbnormal places, will plump for 
No License. , Financial oonBiderations would not 
weigh wilii*local optioniste as i? is not their out- 
lodli. 

In Madras a proposal has been ^ade ifhich* 
will, to a certain extent, solve the financial prob- * 
lem envolved in prohibtiozi. In order to com- 
I* pensate for the effect on revenue and td avoid 
increased taxation consequent upon prohibition, 
Dr Slater suggested that palm juioe, ‘‘toddy* as 
drawn from the tree, beiog full of sugar which 
.was transformed by f om entation into alcohol 
the fresh juioe should be used to produce 
jaggery, t e, rough sugar and tben^fined.. Thus 
production of alcohol from teddy would be antioi- 
patod by producing sugar at an earlier stage. 

Of ooune the d^Bculty in India U, that unlike 
Ameriba, aloobol is oarried db here under the 
■mall-eoale pot produotios. 8d prevention of URdt 
production of alcohol jvould require ajv immense 
t 
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army of trained excise officials which wpuld'entail 
the donb|edosB to tbe'governmeqt of selKng of 
licenses and the expense of maintaining such staff, 

* Apart ‘from this particular local remedy, a 

* • general scheme of discriminative taxation is 

the only method by which the Government 
could raise enough osoney to compensate for the 
loss of excise revenue. Tax on luxuries like 
cigars and cigarettes ; attempt to tap gold from 
the universal betel and nwt chewing habit of 
India ; tal on hUali luxuries like foreign cloth; an 
ad valorem duty fil some 5 or 10 percent, on 
umbrellas would yield, according to one writer, 
an enormous income to the state. Other ^me* 
dies suggested am retrenchment in public expen¬ 
diture, the Deccaq LiberalParty suggested an in¬ 
crease in the duties of general and court fee 
stamps, imposition of deatli dut^s and a cess on 
income-tax payers, ai]4 a cesa on those who pay 
land-tax above a certainBmount.* Dr. Mann sug¬ 
gested taxation of land value in tbeffneighbourbood 
of growing towns. These are some of the 
tent&tive suggestions thrown out by many writers 
and reformers. A wise selection of desirable taxes 
and a proper re-adjustmeift oT our financial system 
would go a grsat way towards reducing the diffi- 

• culties based on revenue considerations. 

• > 

Every where we see the consequences of the 
temperanee movement. Especially in Madras a 
decrease of Rs. 63, 40, 034 is expected in the 
receipt! for 1021-22, toddy •accounting for a 
heavy fall of Rs. 3^, 91,6313. The fearful havoc 
done by drink in the shape of poifeaty, disease and 
crime is such that the balancing of revenue con- 
*BiderBtionB against increase of vice with its* con¬ 
sequent evils cannot be tolerated. •Tha question 
is one of national health for wbieh ‘no sacrifice 
howeysr great, tfb anticipation however dire, must 
intSmidate us from rising to the height of the 
present opportunity. 



THE OUDH RENT BILL 

By THAKUR RAJENDRA SINGH, MX.C. 


Oudh Rant Bill* is t,n the poirt of p^ing 

X into tbe country’s permanent statuto-book, 

It hit long been debated and discusser., decried 
and defended, deliberated upon from every point 
of view. ,To touch upon its controversial points 
would merel/ se^ve to fat. the smouldering 
embers and cause perhaps a worse blaze than the 
preceding. Nor need I reopen the question 
whether this was the proper and opportune 
moment of introducing such a piece of legislation 
and bringing about changes, in the agrariim 
situation for the obvious reason that the question 
is na longer a question but a fait accompli, 

I am also very unwilling to foim surmiees and 
conjecturee'whether the present politic.al situation 
of the country was. really and sufilciently taken 
into consideration by the honourable members of 
the Council supporting or arruigning the Bill.' If 
one were to judge from the impression left on the 
mind of one who breathed the atmosphere of the 
council chamber during the heated discussions, 
one would say that passion r.an too high for cold 
calculation to come^ in, „ Now that passion has 
Bubeided, if not cooled down, I feel strongly 
tempted to repeat what 1 have' reiterated so 
often already, vb, that the cordiality o{ the 
relations between the Zemindars and their 
tcoiantB is a matter that alTects the well-being qot 
only of these two classes but the entire country : 
it lies at the very root of civic peace and security. 
In respect bf providing guarantees for future 
amenity of reltftkins between landlord and cultiva¬ 
tor and thereby ensuring peace and prosperity, 

# 

the Bill leaves much to desire. ' And to make 
matters Worse still some- astute poUticiaos 
are teaching 'the masses to continue the 
agrarian agitation until some ‘of the clauses 
alleged to affect the farming class adversely are. 
removed of recast. It is not easy to presage the 

*The Bill was passed in the U. F. Council on Nov. g, 
{Ed. I. A.K 


result of this continuation of agitation. Some 
people rest secure in the belief that the mattei- 
has now been push^ beyond the pale of practical 
politics and that further agitatiem will only drive 
it further off. 

The question of questions is whether the evil 
which the Bill seuks to remedy has been correctly 
diagnosed, • and whether its provisions are an 
effective remedy. We must frankly say No. The 
.core of the'evil has been left untouched and as 
Tong as this is so, it is bound to cause bad blood. 
The really sore pojnt is the value of the Sanads 

t 

granted to the TalucjdarR who think that, by right 
of these title deeds, they iMre masters of their 
estate, territorial lords of the soil, absolute pro¬ 
prietors, and on them they take their stand as 
stoutly as they can and do not relish the slightest 
interference. The representatives of the tenants 
very mooh doubt whether the old promiseK. made 
years ago are binding on the OoVbrnment now. 
Government stand as silent spectators, looking first 
at the Talpqdan and then af the tenants and 
smiling complacently at both. * ' 

To my mind tboYreieot valde of the Sanads 
should no longer be left to the decision of “ ibe 
markht ” or subject to ' various interpretations. 
Let them be scrutinised and appraieed and let 
their worth be publicly proclaimed by an autborit- 

a 

ative voice. The present moment seems to me the 
most fittest for we have at the bead of the 
Goveenmeni of India an eminmit lawyer and a 
renowned'judge in the person of Lord Beadin g, 
and we have in our midst TTiw Royal Highnesd 
the Prince of Wales, wbe'will be our future 
Emperpr. If these anrient title deeds are atuely 
a *' Bcra'p of paper ” no one will grudge them a 
place in bis waste paper basket, but if they are 
legal documents of full legal value, ttie Government 
should make that derdaratioD. The indedston of. 
the erathoiitiee has alNady oahsed much buna and 
is likely tq cavpe more. 
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Id BCCordaDoa with our uaiial pvactice wo give below for tho benefit of the buRy render n bird's eye 
view of the various Congresses and Conferences Which met at ^iniPd>ibnd.ani) otlier plitceK duriii;> 
'the Cbrutmas week Xh4 last sesaion of the Indian NatiOnarOong'oRa was in many *vayH diOerent 
from the previous ones a«id the proceedings reveal tho enorinous bold that Mr. Gandhi 
has over that l?ody. “In a lengthy resolutfon on Ci^l Disobtidience Mr. (hindhi has 
been formally invested with %he powers of a diotAer. Coder his inthience the CongroNK r(>joRted 
alike the moderate counselfhof Pandit Malaviyn on the one hand and tho reckloFs riidic;ili«m of 
Hazrat Mohani on the other. It will be seen that the Moslem |je iguo and tho Khilafat Conference 
have also followed suit. In contiMst with the programme adumbrated Ky the AhngidaSad gatlior 
inga, we draw the attention of*the reader to the proceedings of the National Lilteral Federation of 
Indin, the fourth session of which wtpt hold about the same time at Allahabad under the president- 
ship of our esteemed countryman, Dewnn Bahadur L. A. (Jovindaraghava Iyer, \l£-l. 1. li.\ 

THE VnDIAN national CONGRESS 


The lff>bh session «f the Indian National 

♦ • 

Congress assembled at Abmedabad on the 
27th Dacetnher. The Congress mdl urtd^r ^ 
excoptio^ial circiImstanceH in that in iny of its • 
office-bearers and leader^ including the I’resiiont- 
elcat, Mr. C K. Dis, were in prison This 
is tiio first Congress under the new constitution 
piss'^d at the Nagpur sesviou and the arrange¬ 
ments for accommodation, the business paocodure. 
the Unguigu the speakers, were everything 
(jiiito unlike the usuil features of the Qungress 
in previous yeitrs. Most of the speeches 
worn ^^iva^elin Hindi, Urdu or Gujarati and* 
cnly orcdsionally was En^iah resurte*!.* to. 
Much of tho work was done in the Subjects 
Committee which was in frequent sossioif fronv 
the 24th when at a mooting of the AH Indi^ 
Congress C >mmittee, Hakim Ajmal Khan was 
elected President in place of Mr. C. B IMs. The 
audience wis cimposed of 3,000 members of the 
Racepti')n O immitttee and nearly 5,^00 from the 
several Provinces, the United Provinces, Bihar, 
Punjab, Ajmer and Andhra sending 850, 588, 
499, 498 and 381, respectively. A large number 
6f Udies were also present inoludlbg the members 
of tba families of Messrs Moti L\1 Nehru, C. B. 
DiS and the Alt Brothers. Nearly every one was 
dressed in Klytddar and the whole oity and the 
specially erected pandal on^tbe backs of the Sab- 
armatty were of pure itomt-spuD Ebadi. lb wss 
estimated that tb% audience 'cuvbsvvd ever 
S I 


12,000. Very Httje w.is dono in tho open session 
of the CongresR which more* or loss ratified tho 
decisions of the Subjects Committeo to vviiioh all 
tlin important discussions and resoIiiMotiy wore 
cuiiGuod. P.indit Jilalaviyu and Mi. Andrews aiio 
attended ; while the whole Congress followod the 
lead givoQ to it by Mr. Gandhi yi the matter of 
the 4 )riiici|al decisiops atlecting the creed and tho 
programme. , • 

Mrt Patbi-’s Wblcomk Aimafcss 
^ Mr. Vrtllabhai Patel, Chairman of tho Uccoption 
ConSmittoe in welcoming .the delegates made a 
brief stntoment of the progress of work. He 
referred to tiie triple boycott of school-, coiirU 
and cuamoils., ^ 

Wa have a National College and a National 
University, to which institutions are affiliated, in 
the affiliated and other National Schools there are 
3J.O00 boys and girls receiving instruction. Whereas 
tvo years ago there was hardly a spinning whjpel 
working m our province, tu-day there *>ire, at least. 
1,00,000 spintiing wheels at work. The output of 
Khsddar d irirtk the poriod uader review is no loss 
.than two lakhs of pounds. We ha\^ ipent about 
'lakhs in organising Swadeshi. The use of Ehaddar 
in the construction of the variom Paadals and Khadi 
Nagar is, in my opinion, a striking ocular demons¬ 
tration of our work in the direction of Swadeshi. 

Tog Hi^i.v'a PnBsiOBNTiAL Auobbss 

Hakim Ajmal Khan, in bis •presidential 
■address, delivered in Urdu, welcome^ Government 

rspvsesioii, fo^ it bad but one eSect, , ,the 

# ^ 

determination of the people to continue with 
greater vigour their present strugglb. He felt 
proud that Egypt bad followed India’s exaoiplo 
by adoptiog non-vioIeniP Non-Co-ope^ption. The 
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country wan experiencing terrible convulsions, 
but these were the birth pangs of young India, 
that would revive^the glorious traditions 'of their 
ancient country and take its proud pla^ among 
the nations of tjie world. 

Mr O. R Das's Mkssacie 

Mrs. ^arojini Naidu read ouf the mess'^gos 
of Mr. and Mt^ C^K Divs, both of which exhorted 
all to act now or never by joining the Volunteer 
Oorps and suspending all other normal activities. 
Says Mr. D ‘S in his Message that 

the only method of warfare open to them was Non* 
Co-operation, to which doctrine they wore devoted. 
He agreed that the vrbule doctrhie was in form a 
doctrine of negation, bat maintained that in substance 
it was one of affirmation. It was a doctrine of hope 
and cqnhdeDue and of unbounded faith in its own 
efficacy. 

One had only to look at the faces of the sufferers as 
they were lo^ to prison to realis% that victory was 
already theirs. It was not for nothing that tbe Ali 
Brothers bad lived and suffered. It was not for 
nothing that Lalu LajpafRai, tbe bravest of hearts 
that ever faced thefrun, flung tbe order uf the bureau¬ 
cracy in its faoe and marched baldly into tbe prison 
that awaited him. .It was not for nothing that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, the prince afbongst men, spurned the 
wealth that was bis and defied the order that would 
have enslaved him, refusing no pain that malice & 
power could invent. 

Tbe students, were at pnee the hope and glory of 
the Motherland Theirs was the inspiration behind 
the movement. Theirs was the sacrifice and theirs 
was tbe victory. • I * 

Mrs. C. K. Das's MessAiiB 

The following is tbe text uf Mrs. (J. K. Des'e 
message;— 

Let every man and woman in India ask himself cr 
herself tu-duy this one supreme iiuestion and tlvs 
question only,*"Do 1 stand for India in her present 
struggle”. Let us search our heart and directly 
answer it. ” Now or Rever” we must decide and the 
responsibility f^r the decision is ours Our country 
demapds stern and resolute action. If we feel in 
our heart of hqaAsvtbat we stand for India la this 
struggle, tbeu we ftiust act, act and act. We ask 
for no mose and we expect no less. Lst, tberefors, 
every delegate of the Congress bf sworn in as a 
Congress Volunteer. Let every member of the Cong- 
rew be eoroUed as a Congress V«Junteer Let every 
man and woman in India to-day ofMr himself or her- 
eolf as a Conge'est Volunteer. Let tbe whole country' 
be mobilised for tbe Congress work. Let all our 
normal activities be suspended till the strugg'e id its 
present form is finished. Men and women of India 
act, act and directly act when the time ie yet. 

'With the reading of tbeao meesagos the Ooog- 
yeew closed for the day . while the iceQibere of 


the Subjecte Cooiuiittee aoeeaibled in the after¬ 
noon to dtecues tbe draft resolutiooe for tbe 

t 

session. 

Civil I^uobbdience 

Tbe Subjects Ccftninittee fought over tbe main 
resolution on Civil Disobedience and Volunteering 
which stood in tbe name of Mr, Gandhi. 

Much animated diecussien centred un the 
resolution, Ha/rat Mobani and bis friends pressing 
for amendments.., 

. Mr. Gandhi in speaking against Mr. Mohani’s 
motion for clunge of creed in favour of complete 
independence and of method not altogether non¬ 
violent, said : — 

« He wanted to make it clour that to-day his hope of 
getting the redress of Punjab and Khilafat' through 
the British Government was ever so much greater 
than it was as any time 15 months ago. Within tbe 
the Congress creed there was still chance for two 
parties, who wanted Swaraj within or without the 
British Empire, but there could Ue no room for those 
who wanted to resort'to violence, because the mo¬ 
ment anj one joined tbe Congress ho musf sign a 
pledge of oon-violorce in the terms of the creed. Mr. 
Gandhi emphasised that tbe attainment of Swaraj 
would by itself break tbe Imperialism. India even 
then wac certainly free. Concluding, he warned all 
against estranging from them the' Moderates and all 
.others who wore sympathising with them by ‘aking 
steps which make the present easy task one of great 
diffii^ulty. ' ^ 

Tbe text of tbe resolution as finally adopted 
j,s OS f^illows :— 

. Whereas, sifice the bolding of the last National 
Congress, the people of India have found from actual 
experienoe that by reason of tbe adoption of Non¬ 
violent Noa-Co-operation the country has made a great 
advance In fearleMness, self-saorifioe and self-respect, 
and whereas the movement has greatly damaged the 
prestige of the Government, and whereas on tbe whole 
the cogntr/ is rapidly progressii^ towards Swaraj, 
this Congress confirms the resclution adopted at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta and 
reaffirmed at Nagpur and places on record the fixed 
determination of tbe Congress to continue the pro¬ 
gramme of non-violent Non-Oo-operation with greater 
vigour than hithe^o, in such a manner as each pro- 
vinoe may determine, till tbe Paojab and the Kbllafat 
wrongs ere redressed end Swaraj is eetabliahsd, and 
the control of the Government of India paases into 
the hands of tbe people from that of an imapoaalble 
corporation. 

Wbeiess, by reason of the threat 'uttered by Hia 
Exoellonoy the ViceroyGn his reoent speeches and the 
conseqnent repression started by ths Oovsmment of 
India in the various provinces by way of disbandment 
of tbs volunteer, corps and fyrqible prcdiibitioo of 
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public and even corom'tteo nieetinga in an illegal and 
high-handed manner and by the arfcet of many Cong- ^ 
reae workers in soyorul provinces, and whereas this ’ 
repression *ia manifestly intended to stifle all the 
Congrcesand Kliiiafat activities and deprive the public 
of their assistance, this Oongrtes resolves that all , 
activities of the Congress oe suspended, as far us 
necessary, and appeals t^ all quietly and without any* 
demonstration to offer thomsolves for arrest by belong¬ 
ing to the volunteer organisations, to be formed 
throughout the country in terms of the resolution of 
the Working Committee arrived at in Bombay on the 
23rd day of November^ast. • 

Mn. Gandhi ah DicTArorf 

. The roFoliitioii lurtliec appoala for volunteers 

chiefly among students of the age of IB and oves 

to sign the pledge vvini enrol tbemselves for 

nationiil >eivico and Giiuily nikpointH Mr. Gandhi 

SIS dictator in the following terms • - * * , ^ 

•' Tbi|i Congress whilst rc(|uiriog the ordinary 
macbini'ry to remain intact aifd to be utilised in the 
ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby ap^oiuts, 
uqtil further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the 
sole executive authority of the Congress and invests 
him with the full p<^w<>r to uonvetie a special session 
of the Congress or of the All-fudia ConKress Com¬ 
mittee or the Working Committee and also with the 
|iower*to appoint a successor in emorgency.V 
“This Congness hereby cnnfers*upon the said suc¬ 
cessor and all subsequent successors appointed in turn 
bjv their prodeucssurs, all his aforesaid powers, 
provided that nothing in this roso]ution*shall he 
deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the 
aforeSidd successors to conclude any terms of pcac# 
with the Government of India or the British Govern- 
• iiieot willfliut the previous sanction of tbe All-Jndia 
Gongress Committee, to be Hually ratified by the Con¬ 
gress ajn ciaHy convened lor the purpose, nnd provided 
also that the present creed of the Congress shall in op • 
case he altered by Mahatma Gandhi er his succeuur 
except with the leave of tbe Congress first obtained.*’ 

When the Congress met on the 28th, 
Mr. (i.iudhi was called upon to,aiuve the resolu¬ 
tion which he did in a lengthy speech in Hindi and 
K'lglish. Speaking ill Hindi Mr, CTandhi irarned 
all, that if ever non-VioIence was given up, India 
could never attiin hbsrty Mohamedans might 
think thit AfghaniiiUn and Tuiks were their * 
'strong helpeis and other minorilies might go to 

seek the help of the British Qovernoient. 

• 

Round Tadlk CuNranitMCK 
He th«n referred to tbe proposal for a Round . 
Table Conference and said Ahat, though the Oong. 
ress passed the rMol(4ion\in Civil I^sohedienoe, 
tbe door wm always open for auoh a^ Oonfereoee: 


God only knows if I could possibly have advised 
you to go to the Round Table Conference, if I could 
possibly bfye advised, you not to undertake this 
resolutiofi of Civil Disobedience, T( would have done 
so. I am a man of peace. I believe in peace. But 
] do not ^ant peace at any price. 1 do not want tbe 
peace that you find in stone. I do not want tbe 
peace that you had in the grave. But x w ant that peace 
which yoif find embedded in tbe human breast which 
is exposed to the arrows of a whole world ^ut which 
is protected from all Jiurni by the Algiighty Power of 
the Almighty God. • 

TuK iNlIRrKNDKKCR RrSOU'TION 
Tho resolution w-xs paHseil by an ovorwhelnuing 
inaj'xtitye and tbe Corigrosa subsequently passed 
various other resolutions ail in line with tbe 
determination x'f the ('jngress. At this time 
Mr. Hizrat Mohaisi sprung upon the Oongresa 
H resolutiou which sought to lay down the Object 
of the OongreRH as tho attainment of Swaraj, 
cuiiipltite independence, free from *al) foreign 
cooirol, by the people of India, by «!I logitioiate 
and {xoacaful oieana. Speaking* in Urdu he urged 
tbe cliiin of India for complete independence at 
onc'i. lie.was Hliocked'tbat even^aftor the lapse 
ff a year Swaraj, which had been promised by 
Mr, Gdiidbi, had not materialised. What was 
tbe object of waiting any lunger for Sxlf Ooveru- 
mont on Coloni.il linea, which was no good for 
Iruliaf Let ibem declitre independence, said 
Ml. llir.rat Mohani who was i/uly seconded and 
suffported. Mr. Qandbi who first spoke in Hindi 
and then in English, said in reply that the failure 
&( tbe promised Swaraj was due to rjon-fulfilDMUt 

of the conditions laid down by him 

• • 

1 want to say to you a few words spgarding the 
proposition and th^ manner and levity in which it has 
beeq taken up by so many. Jt4iaegrieveditie.be- 
cause it shows taok of responsikifity. We should 
remember what we did only an hour ago. ^ We passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates t^e final 
settlement of Sbilafat and the Punjab wronge and the 
iranaferanoe of power from the han^ of^the bureau¬ 
cracy to the hands of the people by certain means. 
Are you going to rub the whole ofrUnt out of your 
mind by reasog of a false issue and by throwing a 
^Mbebell in tbe midst of the Indian atmosphere,? I 
nope tUWt those of you who have voted for the previ¬ 
ous resolution will think fifty times before taking up 
this resolution end voting for it witti lenity. We eball 
be charged by tbe thliAing portkm of the world that 
we don’t know where we ate Let tu not be ebaeg^ 
with that, let ue undentahd our Umitatioas. 
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Let llinduB Hod Mussulmans Uave absolute iudis- 
soluble unity. Who is there here whu can Huy to mo 
with coqtideoce that Hindii'Mualiiu unity hAs become 
HD indissoluble fnetor of ludiao unity''with, the 
Farseos, Christians. Siltlis and Jews and untouch* 
ables, about whom you bare heard this afternoon '/ 
Who^s here who will toll me that those ve^y people 
will uol rise aCaiost any such ideal. Think fifty 
times before you take any step which may redound 
not to your urodit, ii<<r t» you HdraotaKS. but which 
may caustf irreparable injury. Let us first of all Kntber 
up our strength* and .sound our "own depths. Let us 
not go into waters whose depth wc don't know. This 
proposition hinds you in depths imfathoiuable. I ssk 
you to reject the proposition if you bohovo in the one 
which yon passed an hour ago ('reeds are not such 
simple things, which yoif cun change as yuuf clothes. 
Are you going to change your creed wfiir.h you 
accepted with all riohheratiou after great debates iu 
NagpurV There was no liiiiitatioisof one yoar at ibc 
time. Jt is an cmhui.siv^ creed; it takes in the weak¬ 
est and the strongest. You niU deny yourself the 
privileges of clothing the weakest with protection, if 
you aecopl the limited creed of VIr. Hiuarat Mohani. 
which does not admit the weakest of your brothers 
I ask you to reject this. ^ 

ft. IV c< iim idiiiglv ipjectod. 

Mr. (LiiiiUii IV IS sup^iortnd by Mr. V. .1, Patol 

who eiHlmscil ill that the tanvnr had said, adding 

that Loid Haadigg fnrj;ot in (lilctiftt that, ho- 

sidoi^ tlio s'voi’<^ and tho Biitiitii P-uliament, 

there w.is a third .tUernutivn of civil di^ohedioiicd 

to attain " S'viir.ii " and that India had cho- on 
'* • 

tho third ivMiiso and meant to stick to it to the 
last. • S • 

M.i'd.i'.i/- Abdul \l:l,jid and Suluman N»d:ivi 

* 

also s(i|ip >i'f.4<l tli‘> resii'tition oxhortin^ .ill Mos 
lems to act on ir. hith in its letter and .spirit. 

It w.is flirtlior supported by the Bri Sankara- 

chfirya of Karvir Peeth, Mrs Naidu and several 

others tiid iiissod with acclamation. 

‘ < • 

• (irnEB Resolctionk 

.\fior the iidopbion of Mr. (uindhi'u resolution 
live more resuluti^nis were passed ir. i]uick succes¬ 
sion. These relute to (t) Appeal to the Moderates 
and ubhei’H, not bolicving in Non-Cooperatton, to 
help tho moveiiient in l•eapec^ro^ Swadeshi, un- 
touchahility, prohibition and' unity, 

(' 2 ) Oondoninin''tlie Oovernment measures fdr 
tlin supprewioti of tho Malabar diKturbsnces, and 
also condemniDg tho Moplabs reepunaible for 
forcible conYerBioos. 


(o) Congratulating Ke'uaa' Pasha and the 
Turks on their succasses. 

(4) Daploniig the llumbiy riutu and a'ssuring all 
oommuaities of the Congreiui'e earnest desire to 

4 

I'purd their rights t<^ the fullest extent. 

(a) M.iking olianges in the C>>i gro‘s coustitu- 
tioii by rolucing tho nge limit for Congress 
Membership from 21 to IB, making it incumbent 
upuii alt Ex IVosidiuits of the Congress to sign 
the Creed, if they w.iiitod to remain ex-officio 
menibeis of.tho Congress and giving the option on 
ihe matter of triimfcrable vote. 

Another resuliition congratulating Mr. (ilurdit 
Singh of the .Iftini case was also adopted. 

' OPKICK-IIGAKEKS 

• Mr» Motilal Nehru, Dr Ansari and ‘Mr. C. 
R'j ^goP'tlKchari were re elected as Ociieral Secre¬ 
taries for the next year but, as Mr. Motilal Nehru 
and Mr. Kajagop.\luch'iri are ki jail, Mr. V. J. 
Patel and Dr. Kuj-tn were appointed to act in 
the^ places. Seths Jaiuaulal Bajai and Cbotani 
woro appointed ns Tioasurere. 

Uakiiu Ajaial Kh.>ii in closing the eesuon asked 
,thc doiegiites to go back to their Provinces with a 
fixed deteroiination > tocirry out the programme 
they bad mapped out for themselves. I'e 
th.ankod all who were i’o.^ponsible for the Congress 
arrange wen ts.‘ 

Mr. 0. Vij lyaraghavachiriar proposed a vote 
of thanks foi the acting President, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, whom he described as a great pillar of 
flindu-Musll'D unity. Swami Bbraddanand sup¬ 
ported and the vote of thanks was carried amidst 
accUoiatioii. 

Mr. ValUbhai Patel, the C-hairmao, Reception 
Committee, garlanded Mr. Ajmal Khan amidst 
cries of “ Bsnde Mataram." 

Beth Jainanlal proposed a vote of thanks for the 
excellent arrangements of the Reception Oom* 
mittee amidst applause. 

The session came tq a close and the audience 
dispersed amidst scenes of great entbusiMin, 




Mb. ^ O. MUKSRJ£B 

Preeid^t, Indian CkrUtiantConfirtnce. 
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The fourteenth aniiUil session of the All 
Moslem Leegue opened at Ahiiedabad o» the 30th 
J>eii»mbei', under tho prenideficy of Moulnna Hn/- 
rat Mohani. Many prominent leaders of the 
Oongreoa wore pieeont' Mr. Ahba« T'lyabp, Chair¬ 
man of tho liocopbion Conimitttie, in wulro tiing tho 
dolegatoa traced the history of the MoNlum Lnague 
and c )ncluded that, i^fcei' the gi,eit hulp of the 
Ifindiie on the Khilitfat ipicetion end after find¬ 
ing that the League and tho Congress had thu 
samo objects, he thought that tlie Laaguo KhoulCt 
coaso to be a eoptrato and distinct body and tbatv 
it yliuuM mergu ibeelf into>the CoiigreriS. 

ilA/KAT Mouant’k Adoilk>S . , 

H tzrat Mohanf had Hlre.id) p-it iipastrong light 
III the Congress tor comp'cte inlependeiico. Much 
inttii'ost theiefore cnntred in lus Prosidoiitial ad 
dro.'>s which wis frankly a plea for an Lidian 
liapii'dic to bo called the ITiiitod States of India to 
he dccliA'ed on the let J.itiuaty, 11122, an^I to bo 
attained by all fiossiblo and proper means includ¬ 
ing guerilla warfare in c.ise martial law was 
pioclaiinsd. Ho continued :— 

Non-violent Non-Co-o|>cratioii can only help to * 
start the p!){u!loI Govornmeiit hi4 cannot maintain it. 
The ((ueatioo now is, can such a parallel UovornraeDt 
be * established only throunh non-violent Non-Co* 
I'peratioD. .Of course provided the rival Oovsrumont 
does not mtereferc with its establishments, a cuodition* 
which is obviously impossible. The riv*l Government, 
wilt certainly interfere. 

A fluKo will be reached ultimately when action on 
peaceful lines will absolutely become imhossible and 
then we will be forced to admit that a*parallel tiovem- 
ment can be started but not continued to the last 
through peaceful means. . 

As representative of tbe Uussalmsns the members 
of the All-India Muslim League should consider it their 
duty either to refrain from adopting Non-Co-opera- 
'tion as their creed or free It from the limitation of 
keeping out either of violence or non*violence, for it is 
not in our power to keep Non-Co-operation pesoeful or 
otherwise. So long as Government *ooafioee iteelf to 
the uee of chains and fetters Non-Co-operation can 
remain peaceful ae it is to^ay, but if thinge go fur¬ 
ther and Oovemment has reoourM to the gallows or 
machine guns, it will be impossible for the movement 
to remain non-violent. 

The object of tita Jjai^ue should be not 
only the attaiomeot of somj^t* independoDoe but 
the form of that • indepoadsBoa abooU be a 
» 


r*!|)ublic called the “ United Stales of India” to be 

* attained by* all possible and propoi' ineaftF. 

, • • • 

Kksoj.utions 

* When fho ].('>ftguo resiimod its sittings in tho 
'night Ncv^r.il ruRoIiitimie of n non-contentious 
char.ictor wore ■pul from tho chair and passed 
without discussion. • These wcro*(]) Ijuague 
Committees be established in all districts and 
provinces, (2) Congratulating Mustapba Kemal 
P.isha on his recant successes and wishing him 
longlife and further victories, (H) Appealing for 
Angora Fund. • 

The Moi'Lau DisTuhiiances 
> Thu next resolution referred to the Meplah 
disturb.tnces It disboiiovud the tiiith of Govern- 
inunt reports abou\ the dixturbanuos and viuwed 
with indignation Governmoptezevssos, the Martial 
iiiw sentences, the MopUh dusfth roll and parti¬ 
cularly the train tfagudy. The resolution also 
.appointed {he Uon’bio’ Mr. O. M. lihurgri, 
Htni’ble Mr, liazi Ali, Mr. Abas Tyabji and 
Mr. ,Kidwaito inquire into the Moplah disturb- 
anuus. The motion also condemnol the reported 
actions of Moptabs who .bad Ultreated their Hindu 
brethren. 

, XuK Moi’lah Train fHAOEOY 

'£he train tragedy w.is freely condemned as 
ur^araUelied in the world's history. Mr. Tyabji 
pointed out that the moment the tragedy was 
koown, the h^ilabar officials ,ougbt to have been 
dismissed at once, for, he aske), could Hoy Engish 
Prime Minister have oontinugd* ip office for 24 
hours if such a tragedy bad occurred in England ? 

Mr. Azad ^bhani speaking on the resolution 
impi'essed on the audience to cleanly understand 
that, while they ’sympathised w^h. Moplahs and 
appreciated their exceptional yalue, they should 
. never trf to copy their methods of violence, for'ha 
believed that, by resortiag to violence, the Moplaba 
had injured their own cause. He wanted all 
Mahomedans to uoda r itaod that noQ-viole&oe 
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niUHt be confiiddred And ncted upon an article of 
faitbi The resolution wari then put^fbd carried. 

CoKSKATunATIOKS TO TUI SlKIIS ' 

The nexn two rMoIutione were eanie ns passed, 
by Congress, congratulating tlic Sikhs, part'cularly * 
Qurdit Singh of Komagnta .V<iro fame who had 
gone to j ill* and appealing to Moderates among 
Mahomedans ami those who did not bolieve in 
Non-Co operation to help the movement by 
encouraging its constructive pnignmuio such as 
Bwadeah), communal unity, untoiichabflity etc. 

TuK IKDKI’BNOKNC'K Kksolution 
The independency resolution was then taken up. 
The Fresi<lent Ila/rat Mobdiii made a dramatic 


of independence and destruction of Beitieb 
Imperialism would be held aa final and represent¬ 
ing the opinion of'tlie majority in the League, 
but that in view* of ^ the great importance of the 

hiil»j**ct, ho woii/il a'l>w’a discussion on that 

• 

resolution wi'h')ut.tHking any vote. 

Axul Sohhmi, who Lad moved the rosolutioo 
in the Subject^ Oommitt^p. also moved it in the 
Letgue. ^ tie said he believed in Hindu Moslem 
Unity as absolutely essential, in non-violent Non- 
Ijo-oporakiun as the only way to fight their battle, 
in Mr. Giodhi us fully deserving the Dictatbiship 
which had been invested in him by the Congress 
bi^t that, ho also Ixilieved that British liapbrialism 


announcement amidst appKuse that he [>roposed * was tho greatest danger to lndi;| and the Moslem 
that the dicision of tho Subjects Committee ’would and must Iks doNtioyod by piai-i'ug before 
rejecting his resolution regarding the attainment them an ideal of independuncK 


. THE KHILAFAT CONFERENCE > 


The All-India KliiliYat Conference met at 

• • 

Abmedabad on Dec l2d. Tiioro was a large 
gathering of Mabomedans besides tho leading Non- 
Co-operators A number of ladioH were also 
present. ^ . . 

Wui.roUK .\UUKB^S 

Byed Ahmed A*li Ulvj, Uhairin>«n*t>r the* Recep¬ 
tion Committee, in welcnining the delegates gave a 
historical dissert.Ttiun on the foundation of 
iViniedabad and its grontness under Mahornedfin 
kings. Touching the politicil situation, he em¬ 
phasised tl^ absolute necessity of 'seeing through 
the present programme of the struggle, which, be 
was sure, would *^3 India of thu tyrannies' they 
were suff'trring under. He asked the .Malioiiiedans 
as to whether they could rest confent when the 
b'atwa o( their feligiousleaders I^’td been prusciibed. 

Pbksidbnt’s Spkiicu 

Hakim Ajmul Khan, after biiving been«,for- 
mally elected president, delivered a long extem¬ 
pore speocli reviewing the present position of 
India and the Islamic world in general. He said 
that after many vicissi^udee the Muslim Emg- 


douis were on their feet again. The'Uontral 
Asian bVdoration • of Indopoiideiit laliiuiiu 
States t promise*! a gru:it future for Islam, 
greater than it was even hyfoVe the gmat War. 
The Stites of Ctucasi.i, Peisin. . Afghaiiistnn, 
regenerated Turkey held olit tho hopj 
of a Greater Islam Ton Greeks were defeated by 
* the 'ifonialists, ho said, in spite of Biitish help, 
Afghanistan was now completely iiulependorit, as 
a result of the Anglo Afghan Treaty, for 1/hich 
he cunf^ratulated the Amir and his ministers for 

check-mating what he called the evil designs of 

» 

Brithdi Imperialism. The consolidation of the 
Islamic States of Ar.arbaijan, Caucasia and Persia 
w.is, he continued, as signiheant :is the great vic- 
toiy of the Turks over the Greeks, which com¬ 
pletely smashed* British diplomacy and had induced 
Franco to conclude a separate treaty with Angora. 
Ho hoped that, before long, Italy would follow the 
example of France, in spite of British efTorts to 
the contrary, lie 'emphaticHlly declared that 
Britain alone was standing in the way of a real 
and just si^ution of the Middle Eastern questions 
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The PreBident, Hakim Ajmai Khan then 
urged that they jn India ahould not slacken 
their eU’orto, for, as long 'as the K hilafat was 
not solved in a just ^aiAier, they should , 
continue their struggle. Ue»then referred to f 
the proposed Round Table Conforotice and said, 

*' we want peace, but only by aafe.gunrding our 
rights of citi/orsliip %ik 1 national honour." Uo 
pleaded for tolointion for those who dillurcd from 
NoD-Oo-oporators and exhorted them to timke 
allowance for soldh-rs and policomen 'and others 
liko the moderates who hohl d'd-irniit opinions 
hut wore as p itriotic^ as ahy of tlieOi. lie concluded 

4 

with a reference to the ^foplah dusturhaiictWiAnd 
the train tr.igody and urged the count ry to c in y 
on th<! present stiugglo ’ • 

s^ith energy and fortitude, never forF^ettiiiR tti.it 
they must take thcr .■stand on the hed-rwk ofnon- 
violi-R.'o and love of truth. In non-violence and 
rap.it'iiy for sutieriiig lay the .key to their nuei'css in 
Ihdstruggle for emuiicipdtion. 

A rcR.’ilutiuf) of allegtaiice t.o the Sultan of 
Turkey was passed, all standing. 

'The < 'onferon^ti rosunied its sittings* in the 
ovaniT^'«and resolved to appeal to nil Muslims to» 
enroll as^ Volunteers and ehully disobey orders 
piKihibiting public meetings by holding such meet¬ 
ings. provnlod tliey wore certain that there was no 
possibility of violence. , 

Before the Oonforence adjourned for the day the 
IV.sideiit announced that the Subject# C'oiiiinittse 
of the Uoiiforence had, on the iiiori in of Mr. A/.nd 
Sobhani, supported by Mr. Ihisrnt .iVIoiiani aid 
by a mniority, resolved to a.sk ail Muhammadans 
and other communities to endeavor to doetroy 
Riitisb ImperialisQ) and secure complete inde¬ 
pendence. 

The mother of Ali Brothers made an appeal for 
the Angora Fund and eevcral thousands were 
collected on the spot. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Hadayun moved the 
resolutioD which declared „ 

that, in spite of all efforts which could bo humanly 
posaib’e, the British G,overnment had deijied justice to 


Ehilafat und Punjab wrongs and had, on the other 
band, starred full-fledged repression by ImpriaoDing 
the leaders.^nd by deolariog unlawful the peaceful 
asaocIhtio'iiB in order to stille logitiinato and peaceful 
agitation ; the Conference, therefore, called upon all 
Muslims af, and above, the ago of 18 to join the 
Volunteer Corps regardless of im^risoainent and 
death. 

The Conference also desired that civil 
disobedience, by way of holding ptiblic meetings 
where they were prohibited, be entered upon, 
provided the Provincial Congress Committees 
were R.atistied that there wa# no fear of violence. 

Stirring spoeebna were made in support of this 
i-cKolution by Messrs Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, 
Abdur Rahman uiid Mudansing, Chowduri 
RMmbImj'lutt and 0 ingadevi of Farnikhabn^ and 
.lainnabai 

Aiiuthor ie«>lutiiin rongnitulatirg J,he Kenial- 

I'lts in their Kuccesses was also adopted without 

« 

discu.spion. , 

TuK IVlIRPt'NUKNCK RK'01,C!TI0K 

A split occurred among the* Khilafat'Kts over 
the rusulutiou about indopnnddtice. At the 
resumed sitting of the K hilafat Conference, 
when MouUna lljzrat Muh'ini wag going to move 
hisroKolution derlmiiig as tUoir goal Independen¬ 
ce and the destruction of 'tho Kritish imperialism, 
an objection was taken to its cunsiderntioii by a 
member of the Khilafat Subjects Committee, on 
the ground tint, according tu their constitution, 
1^1 motion, whicli coiitetuplated achinge in their 
need mull be tiik'Ui .<r adoptod, uiil6.ss it was 
voted for III the Subj.'c's Coiiiuut.tee by ri nmjority 
of two-lhird.s. • ^ 

President Hakim Ajm-il 'lOiim upheld this 
objection, and ruled the “ 1 iidepenJoiice ’’ motion 
out of order. • 

After this, the Conference passed resolutions 
apfiealing for the Angora Fund, condemning 
(iovernment atrocities in Malabar, syni}>atbising 
with the Muplahs in their sulfetings and coiigratuU 
ating them on their sacriiioes in the cause of 
religion and condemning those Moplahs who were 
responsible for forcible d>nversion of Hindus, 
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r|>HE Jourth session of the Nstioual Libonil in discharging thoir primary duty of enfondng 

I Fedoratiup of India commenced its sittings rospnct for Huthurity, the Paudit observed that 

et the Mayo HaU, Allihabid, on the 2H’.h Dec, the public opinion which bad throughout opposed 

under the presidentship of Dowaii* U ihadur \ the retention of tfie /Jriminal Law Amendment 


L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer. 

It was attended by ‘JGl delegutos besides .a 
large numbei* of visitors. The attendance from 
Bengal included Sir K. O. (luptv, J)r. Dwaru* 
kanath Mitra, Prof. Uoramlnichandi'a Miitm, 
Mr. N. N. Sircaf and Mi P. Basu; 

from Bombay, Mr. Jamiiada.s Dwarakadap, 
Mr. Kainath, M. I- A,^Mr. lUlvi, Mr. 
Dbaramsey, M L i!., Mr. Teiang, Mr. Altekar. 
Mr. Vaze, and some iiieuibeis of tho .Servants of 
India Society ; Piof. Jog of tlie Fcrgu-ihuii Col¬ 
lege and fome of bis colleagUDS; from liontral 
Provinces, llio ituli.idur Mundlr, Mr Jijaw.mth, 
Rir-Jit-I jIw, Mr J\:in(f(il<ir, Editor, litt'iwaila and 
throe others; from Madraij. Sir I*. S Siva- 
swami Aiyar, Mv, (i. A. N.itesan, Mrs. Bosnnii 
Mr. RinganatlA Mudaliar, M (j (', aV»d about ‘JO 
others. There wore piesent from Sind over half- 
a-dozan headed by Brotc^sor t'habii.iui hiom 
Lucknow c.Hue Puriilit tiok.irnath Misra, Mr. A. I'. 
Sen and others, 'lliefo wore also sevoral dele¬ 
gates from Bumu es anil other pl,>ccs 

Mu. Kvn/ui;'k WEixoMh, Am>»M;3s , 
Pandit Ilti l.ay Vatli Kuii>rii, Cliairmin of tho 
K.5C0|>tion Cymmitti'o, road the addn‘>sof w«*b;oi.in 
in which ho roviowe l tho .oitirUion at some lenglh. 
He regrattf^l that tlio visit of the I’rinco shoiiM 
have.roused {assions Aftri'coifdrrnnii.g infeiLMt- 
od attempts td luinitnisn the gravity of the 
situition in Malabar, tlio Pandit dealt at length 
with the present politidl situatiCJii made acute 
by the applic-ation of tlie Crimina' Law Amond- 
ment Act in the ina joiity of tlie provincos. H« 
mentioned that tho rot w.is being iiiisii.s»>d mi 
applying it to Isliilifit and Cjrigrcs-s Voinntiier 
ovganipr>tionfi, and while tho Governmont woro 
entitled in a meisure to the pynipathy and co¬ 
operation of all peaceful and law-abiding citizens 


Acton tho Statute'Book poulJ not approve of its 
application to tlio vi^luntoors. 

Ho ooiidumiied the attitude of Sir Ilarcourt 
IhiMrr in pirbinilHi whoso ^actions Inve signally 
failoil to ifehiovo the dosiro 1 juirposo. In fact 
the hartals in Lrickiidw and AUaiiabad were mor'' 
com|ileto than ils-iwljon' only boctuse. of tho 
geiu-ral ics<*iitinont ag.ii-N'.-, tlio arrests, particularly 

of P.indit Mo'.il.il Nchiu 

• 

His prosociition and iiiii’risuiimcnl soot a thrill of 
iniiignutiuii through tin* I’rovinco. .thii have d.'ine more 
to ac-'olerato Icelini; .inci aiieiiato puhlic b> mp.i'chy th.in 
any tliintr else. 11a J the (iiivcriiinenl iluliher.iti'ly set 
about dovi.siiiK me.ms to (Ipfeat the object they had in 
view, they could .sc.-reviv have impruvnil upon the 
method which they have jinraiied. 

In fart rcpressi-.ri ovcuywiicrc h iv given a iillip 
to Mr. G-mdbi's movement nf Civil l)isohndiuiic<> 
Hn thiTcfoi'c uigfd tin- Go ci'iimont to rotrnoi’ 
thoir strips ‘ A fal o snn'c of prc'tige oi dci'y 
might inaku the sitiMtion well irgh >i i ciucdi ihlo. " 

Aftei' urging on tin* ncceS'ity of vnidiciting tho 
P.iiijiib wrongs nml M'tt.luig the Khil.ifat (piestion, 
tho P.iTi<lit Hlhidfil Id the- gicit need of I'nrtiiei 
coiistil utioii •! ailv.iiice .ind re ferred to thw state 
meiits of tho faiiuH' of tho Dv.iicdiy. lie siid ho 
enuH say Iroin pcr.sonal hiiowlo’go tiiat it, was 
true of the I'l.ftoil I’rovii-ceK D.uichy hud boon 
found to bo lui'iuilicl il to td (■ growth of Respoiisi- 
blo (/ovei JiuiOiit No’Jiiiig. hilt cotii ngeoos KiiitoH- 
manship, ho said, will s ivo the country from dis 
aster. 

Wliilu depluiMig Hi it the propo-ud Kound-Tabln 
Couferoiico did not comi! oH', ho condcinnod tho 
resolution on Civil Diso’iedienco passeil at the 
Congress, in 1 .siid th(*y would stroiuiously oppose 
violence, im matter how brought about He con- 
ciudoJ witb the oh?i<‘rv.ilioii, that obedience to 
law ronll ho securod to-iPiy not by the adminis¬ 
trator, but "by tho statesroafi, 
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MRSSAr^ES TO 'rtm Fbdboation 

ro^rotting absenoa worn thon road 
from Sir D* E. WacUa, Sir * Benode Mitter, Sir 
J&msetjee Jeojeebhoy, Dewan Bahadur M. Kama* 

chaodra Kau, tho Hon. Mr. •Puranjpye, Mr. K. 

• 

Natarajan and others. 

Prkaidkntul AUDKIiXS 

After formal oloctidh, Dow-aii Bahadur Govindn- 
raghava I>or, the President, lUdiverf i his .address 
^hich is a comprohen.sivo survey • of tho luesoBt 
political situation. He aniily.sod tho causes ol* 
tho present unrest, eximinol at sonic length the 

cu-eod and progr.iinmi* of NoiuCo-opoi-ation and 

• 

ilclincd the [lositiuii of the Liber<ils in the mattei • 
of t)io and the Piinjih wtoiigs on the’ 

one liand and of y»v;\nij .and tho inothods of 
roiaossioii on the other. Ho recounted tlio vurioits 
stages of Mr. Oarylhi's programme, pointed out 
tti^^aihirc i.f his campaign in it> surr-essivo 
Mtag 6 s*>h’pl )i'kid the boycott oi :MjJioois iiini •'oiinciU 
anil tlm great S'lcrinci’s.ainl I.h‘- i iinpaign 

isientmling on the |>eopte at Urge without the 
jio.asibihty of ativ lelicf whatsocci’r. lie.spuing 

liirtloT of fiJie dangers of mass civil disoU-liciico 
•and rolerrod to the ('ongiotw heading for 'li.*asti'r 
in ordering suspension ol (aNe.s, lie said 


the Seditious Meetings Act to sup}irc«fi some 

. legitimate eights of Non-Co-opentor-s and others, 

It ba« to*l>e recognised that Mr.* (landlii and bis 
lieutenants .ire perfectly sincere in their professions 
. of noD-vioI^ncc and are doing tlieir best to see th.at 
I violence is not used in the carryingeonl of the pro- 
■grummo tbiit they Lave resolved upon. Their endea¬ 
vours liuvo%et vitb a considerable amount of success. 
Tilt* force cannot bo ignored of tbo cbalinvgu that 
Mr. (iamllii makes. • why have no uttompls been 
made t>> prove a single cose ot intirtitdation," referring 
to tbe events in (\ileuitu during tho last tun days. 
1'ho I'ourse t.iken by the (rovernment has this element 
of W'"akness in it that it offers a premium to persons 
anxious to b<’ 'ii tbe liiue-]ig4it. When some are 
arrested, isore come in. The gaol is considered the 
III.ICO of freedom, ffo Iinroic mc.isu'e can he sugi^est' 
eil on either sid^. Tho arre.st of men of great 
respect.ibduy .ind of '.ini'npoach.ible churucter like 
L.iia l..ajput R.ii- Mr. V R. D.iS} Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and Rahil Bliagawafl Das cannot be contemplcited 
without feelings of the wry deopost regret. • 

Mr. G jvindar.ighava lyor deplored tho failure 

of the proposal for n Kiuiid T.ibli> Conferonce 

priaifirily on account of Mr. Gandhi’s attitude. 

I venture to think that this liilir* move on the part 
of Mr. Oandhi will go a large way towards alienating 
thc'symii.itbiesof Ibose not .ilrcady eymmittndto Non- 
Co-opnr.ition. nnd the duty will l\e more l.irgely re¬ 
cognised aoU acted upon, on the pag( of the people to 
|i«aci' .tml order. It iiu' I'C that tlie duties 
III the (iovcroineni m the siluatioii with which thev 
.irc,i.t'-ei' itr" nilbciill t-i dis.-liarge • but if a cimll igra- 
t' VI IS to b" .ivo’-led. it bch'.'A's rheei to observe all tlie 
restraint that is possible ■ onsisli i.tb with the 
maiMten.iii' « o* '.rder. . Rare b is to be taken th.it 
s<i"li moasores an are eiifor* od are not tlie .nitconio of 
l•.•lll.• and do iK'l il •I’om’r 'te 111 tiirrori-u, ov revenge. 
• • • 

T'lir 'luK' I'o'l'H Tl'KK 


Asrogards the snsponsiun nf U'cc^, tIi« Hung ys 
Nooucr said than done 1 shall as.siuiie for arganiont s 
s.ike tliat it is pr.ictic.ible. but how is tn l-c (■I taiucil '' 
AtVliut terrible rost of human niiseiv> and human 
■utTering, and can it be .said tli.ic, i^heii coeteMin pru- 
cesBuB are applied on a large scale, the .itmospbero 
that is thus created will be ouo of pure love .ind self 
uhaogatioD'' As 1 have already said nfor.- th<wi once, 
those steps are possible and likely to be pr-idnolive of 
useful results when taken in a|<|iropru<te cases as 
special measures by a small and uomp.Hoi Ii'hJ.v of rocu. 
When however a largo innus of people are advised to 
take it by the very hypothesis, nothing but chaos and 
. anarchy will be tbo result. 


The Siibjoct.- Comnutiuo of the l•L■de^ation sat 
t>r livo Lour.-' yii tho 2 '.H.li t') dis<;u^s tlio agonda 
Tor tlio session. Thcro was an .'iiiimati'd dobSto. 
‘I’ne importsyi^t i'u<uluti(>iis eoie.ideiod 'vore those 
iirs'ing furf.h'T lofuMii'; aiid ear-doujiiWy the j-' Ucy 
of ll.iveriuneiit .is outliiioii, iw fho uxtensiori of 
tha ('I'iininal Law .\nmn'lmont Act. A resolii- 
tion to ask t’ y’ pc.ii iiieiai autonomy and introduc¬ 
tion of rospjii'.ibiiity in the ('.'oi^traM Jovornuioiit 


Wh'lo ho criticised tho Giiiigio-K'- driistli-ally ^ wis unanini'vi-^J’ favonrol, wlijlo. a warm and 


for its rash and hoidlu^ii; poluiy, ho did imt 
spare tho bureaucriu-y for ita rocont uioMumIs 
nf repression*nod lack of imagination in doaliog 
with the preaen^ crisis. JJe condemned tho appli¬ 
cation of tho Criminal Law Am^ndmont Act and 


oxciiod disc*isioii, eontrod on tho Govornmont’s 
^o 1 icy*of I'oprersion. 

Mr.s. Besxnt brought fn a resolution favouring 
tho Govei'iimcnl policy, though admitting that 
soQio kum! GuiuinmanW^ bad made'.uistak&.s in tho 
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application of the Act, but the United Provinces, 
Madraa Bnd Punjab delegates solidly opposed 
Mrs. Besant, wbereas opinions were divided in 
the case of the Bengal, Bombay and Poona 
delegates. Pandit Gokarnath Miera, Pandit 
Hirdyanath Kunzru, Messrs. A..P. ben, G. A. 
Natesan* SirSivaswamy Iyer, Messrs. Pmknsb 
Nath Sapm, K. *P. Eaul and B. 8. K.amat 
opposed Mrs. Besant, whereas Messrs. Jamnadas, 
Gadgil and Telang were among her supporters. 
In the end Mrs. Besant’s resolution woe defeated 
by 4.5 votes to 23. 

MuDHOLKAn AND Rash Bshaiu Gdose 

c 

The Federation began the second day with two 
resolStions moved from the chair, one expressing 
the sense of loss to the country by the deaths of 
Mr. R. N! Mudholkar and Sir Bash Bohari 
Ohose and the otBen according a most loyal 
welcome to the Prince, 

e 

Cinn Di.sodedtekce 

Sir P. S. Sivaewamy Iyer moved the following 
reeolution on Civil Disobedience ; 

The Federation ia etrongly of opinion that ‘the 
eampaign of civil disobeflieooe, resolved upon by the 
Congress, is fraught with the gravest danger to the 
real interests of the coiyitw and is bound to cause un* 
told suffering and misery to tbo people and earnestly 
appeals to the country not to follow a course whicii 
imperils peace, ordbr and porsonal liberty, and is 
bound to produce a mentality inimical not merely to 
the present Government, but to any form of Oovern* 
ment* 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Besant the follow 
« 

ing was added to the resolution : 

••and to far as achieving Swaraj, which Indians of 
all political p'artiea desired, it was tmund to Isad to a 
dsplorable set-back^ to the progress of the country." 

Messrs. JanSnadas Dwarkadas, Pandit Rra- 
kash Narain Sapru, Pandit (lokamath Misra, 
Professor Jog and a representative of'tbe Kiaans 
spoke on thd re&Iution. 

' Tbk Beforms 

C "When the Federation met next day Sir P; g 
Bivaswami Aiyar rnove^:— 

That in view of the experience obtained by the 
working of the Reforms Act, rapid growth of national 
eonsciousness and the strong and growing demand 
apieng all septioM of people for a fuller control over 


their destinies, this FederaCion strongly urges that (1) 
full autonomy sb->uldbe introduced in the Provincial 
■ Governments at the end of tbs first term of the vari¬ 
ous Legislaturos, and (2) as rbgards - the Central 
Government ail subjects, except the defence, 
foreign affairs, relations with Indian States and 
^ ocolesiastical affairs should he transferred to popular 
' control in the Central Government at the end 
of the first term of the Legislative Assembly subject 
tn such safeguards as'may be suitable and necessary 
for the protection of all vested inlereste. 

The resolution was supported by Pandit Hirday- 

natb Kunaru and Dr. Dwarknath Mitter and was 

passed, 

The Present Situation 
After this the Conference adjuiirned for half- 
an-hour to enable the Bubjects Committee to re- 
coDFider the* wording of the Resolution on the 
present situation arrived at in the previous night. 
Afte).a few minutes discussion it was unanimous¬ 
ly agreed that the following clause be added to 
the Resolution : 

It also draws pointed attention to the fact that 
some local Governments and local authorities ildV-o 
acted with an excess of xeul and want of diserotion in 
the matter of arroswi and with huralmrsa and severity 
in regard to sentences of which the Federation strong¬ 
ly disapproves. 

The Conference resumed its sittings. The Presi¬ 
dent announced that a unaniinous decision regard¬ 
ing the drxft resolution had boon u.rived at 
and that the only material change was the 
edditicn of a clause condemning the action of 
certain local governments and the harsboess and 
severity of sentences imposed on Non Co-opora^^ors 
by cortaia local authorities. 

Mr. Q. A. Natesan then moved the following 
resolution :— 

"This Federation fully realises the difficulties of the 
Government in dealing with the present critical situu- 
lion and the inevitable dangers to the country of a 
campaign of civil disobedience and the necessity for 
protection of peaceful and law abiding citizens aga'nst 
any interference with their liberties, and it recognises 
the duty of all patriotic citizens to support the Govern¬ 
ment in all measures noceesary for the maintenance 
of peace and order, but it views with great concern 
the inauguration of a policy of indiscriminate arrests 
and extensive application of the Crimina,! Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, and is strongly of opinion that such a 
policy defeats its own '•object by alienating popular 
sympathy and aggravating the general unrest. It 
also draws pointed attention to the fact that eome 
local OovemirentH and local authorities have acted 
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with excess of zeal aad. want of discretion id the had in Bombay why had not the Bombay Oorernment 

matter of arrests and with harshvM and severity proclaimed the area and applied the Seditious Meet- 

10 regard to raotenoes of which the I'edoration . iogs Act. What had not been found nedessary in 
strongly disapprove*. It. therefore, urges on Govern- Bombay v{as* not necessary in .other provinces 

raent the immediate reconsideration of its policy in where 'the situation that had been created in Bombay 

order to ease the present situation^ did not arise. 

Mr. Natesaw on the Situation / Pandit llirdyaii.ith Kunaru regretted that eup- 


• 

In moving the resolution Mr. Natesan pointed 
out that Qovernmeut by their methods of whole¬ 
sale and iudiscriminalp orrests bpve defeated the 
very object for which they have rpsorted to 
roprossive measures. 

The following is a Bumtiiary of his Rpcccb ; — 

The resolution was drafted carefully .md alter 
anxious coiiHidcraliun. Bp said t]iat tlie develop¬ 
ment of non-co-uporation movement was a 
revolt against law and order and rt jvould not 
paralyse Government but would ultimutelv itriMg. 
rniti and disastee to tbo people of India. Be admit', 
ted as »niatter of fact that spme of the " h.i^als 
wore voluntary but there wore iiist.inces ^hen 
pressure aod iutmiidation were brought upon 
pedplo. He said they all would agree that in attempts 
to pul down the evil, (fovenimont had overstepped 
all reasonable boumls. Ho sjioke of the universal 
caadapinatiou ofthe aiiiilicatioh of the Art by Indians 
oT all shades of opinion and he slated tti.il even 
takiiiK thn proyocalioii ofTorod 41 some oa.ses into 
cousidoratiuD he did not think that cirniiiistances 
warranted the extension of the Act. While lie most 
se^•o^ely condemned nou-co-operalurs for oSg.inising 
“ hartals ’ against*tho visit of the frinco, he thought 
Govuroiuent’s action dofe.ilod the very object they* 
had in view. , Ho appreciated the \ n-eroy's wilting- 
^uess to Aave a conforoucc. While p.iying great 
tribute to Mr (i.tndiii lie deeply regretted tliat Mr. 
Gandhi did not agree to the Round Table Conforeuce. 

Mr. tTaoinail.-tN Uwarkadas, Mrs. fhisanlit 
Mr. Saebindra Naiids Bose and Dr. Mitt'ir word 
amcyig thuae who juitified (loveriiQiont'H action. 

Mr. B S. Kaniat in .supporting the renolutiun 
urged for consideration the precise attitude with 
which the ijiberals had to look at tbo Govornpient's 
policy and the reasonif why they could not approve 
of the course of action which Govcniiuont had 
thought fit to take.' He further said - 

- Whether the present was a foreign.ruIu or mixed rule 
it was With a friendly spirit of uu-oi>oratu>u aud with 
a view to help Governraeul to make the cunstitutional 
reforms a success that they iftust look at the question. 
Secondly it eboiild not be looked at from the jiomt of 
view of a magistrate. Lord Heading came to this 
country from England imbued with the ideas of law 
and justice and has looked atf the question from the 
point of view of a lawyer or a magistrate but not from 
that of a statesman, firs. Besant had referred to 
conditions in Bombay. If tbs oondlUon^ had bsen so 


]>ortor8 of4be resolution spoke against it. Their 
support, be said, was even more emljaraseing 
than their opposition would have been. And 
in explaining the resolution he observed :— 

It 18 u matter of the deepest regret to us that as a 
result of the disturbances whiqh occurred recently in 
Bombay, government were temporarily thrown off 
their balance and in the excitement occasioned by 
these disturbances adopted a policy which I am sure 
they now regret. "May I say once more, to remove 
the'uisapprebension, that we ufe not by any means 
dgainst the inaintenaBceof law and order? We have 
made our view unmistakably clear on that point, *^ot 
merely t^ay but during tbe last two years. But we 
cannot mppori Government blindly. Wo cannot 
Ignore the fact tbat Government is npt concerned 
merely with the administration of laws. Weaball 
lia\ B to bear in mind that jhere is such a thing as 
policy and that unless this higher consideration, unless 
what Mr. Cfokhale usod to call the higher purpose of 
liritish rule m India is^kaptin view, no law, no exercise 
of authority, no repression would .avail to alleviate 
till' ilmcoutent which ex^ists in the country to-day 
(Loud < heett). * 

Mr. A. 1*. Son and a ^amind.nr delegate made 
fitrffng speoches condemning the Governmeot's 
policy. 

An umendoittiit to tbif resolution, tbat, if the 
Governuieut yvuuld n>t give elfect to the resolu¬ 
tion, co-operators would become Non-Co-operators, 
could not bo moved for want of notice. 

* The orginal resolution was passed. 

(h'iixit Ri,80i/iiTrb.v.s * “ 

The b'edoi'aiion then passed a number of resolu- 
.tiuns including one regarding stats ftanagement 
ol railways and another supperfing present meaa- 
ures against Moplahs, also expressing horror at 
the Po'lanan* prison-van tiiigedy and • hoped 
thoeo responsible for the crime would, be brought 
.to book. • . 

Resolutions* expressing dissatisfaction at the 
inadeqilacy ofthe Viceroy’s action regarding the 
Punjab Martial Law prisoners and for suitable 
punishment of tbe otlicera found guilty during 
the Martial Law adnfioietratiou, urging for tbe 
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revlBion of the Tiirkieh Treaty, appreciatiog the 
the eervitfOK at the Imperial C inference of the Rt. 
Hou. Mr. Srmiv&Bu Saetri for obtaining e^ual status 
for Indians in the Empire, and wel 9 oming the 
roBolution of <the Imperial Conference regarding 
the status of Indians in the Kmpiye, ahd trusting 
that the position of Indians in Eist Africa 
would bo deteniiiuod in accordam-o with the 
policy approved of by the Imperial Conferance 
were also pushed. 

A resolution calling upon the peopleato retnovo 
sex dibqu ilihc vtion for tranchise us Hladrab and 
Bombay had done, and anothur rt-sulutiun 
appealing to the Liberal Leagues and other allied 
orgaliibations to combat Non Co-operution by 
systematic propaganda were also passed. 

'Okfics IlKAKbKs roil 1922 

Sir P. S. Sivustvaiay Iyer and Mr. G. A. 
Natesan were efojted Gencrul Secratniiee of the 
Federation lor npxt year. 

The Federation woe inviced cu meet uozt year 
at Nagpur. 

PhESIDENTB CflNCLUDIN’O SPEBCIl * 

The Prosident in his oiicluding speech, after 
thanking tho Uecepti&n' Committee for their 
excellent arrangoinetits, roferred at some length to 
the lead given to the country by the Federation. 

We have ebowu, m tho lirst place, that the country 
has arrived at a Bta^e of sclf-cunscioiisnosti, when it 
is impossible for it to be sutislied with things as they 
sfeanit that we must have provincial autonomy com¬ 
plete and that so far us the Central Oovorniiioot is 
coneerned there ougly. to bo a largo measure of res¬ 
ponsibility ia it, only such subjects as are absolutsly 
Indispensable. According to the British Government 
and the British people for the safely of the British 
Empire, to be resesved, We have made that perfectly 
clear. We |iave also made it perfectly clear that these 
are merely steps to complete rospoDsible government. 
We have also not minced mstters wlien we spoke on 
the present situation and the poliey that has been 
adopted with* reference to the preaont situation. 

Dealing with the measures adopted by Govern¬ 
ment to combat non-co-operation the Presihent 
showed where exactly Lihorals stand : 

Now tho position stands thus. If it was merely the 
administrution of the ordinary law of the Innd some¬ 
times with rigour aud sometimes not with -rigour, 
seeording to, the exigenoie's of the situation, there 


wouid not have been this large amount of criticism to 
which the Ooveenment has been subjected and this 
wave of indignation that has spread from one end of 
the country to the other. But the milfortune was 
this, that in the upplicatioo of measures which 
Government has rusolved upon to enforce, it invoked 
the aid not of the ordinary .law of the land but of 
certain provisions Which have been reserved for 
extraordinary occasions, provisions which were consi* 
derod to be necessary in circumstances altogether 
different from those that are now being dealt with. 
And no wonder, therefore, particularly when a 
committee baa eat to consifler tho question and has 
recommended (he repeal of these provisions as early 
as possible,’ that the country felt indigoant that such a 
provision as this should have been enforced at a time 
V. beu they expected a policy of conciliation to be 
adopted in respect of them ; end this indignation was 
u no way lessoned when it was found that the actual 
application of the measu^ had in no way tended to 
bring about the result which was expected. 

The resolution which the Federation bad passed 
almost unanimously clearly lays down the position 
of Liberals. The President drew attention to it 
aud said ; 

It sympathise-s with the difficulties of the Govern* 
mont, but at the same time, it points out that there has 
}>ecn a liability to excess, pot merely a Uatal^ty, 
excosaes but thsre have been actually exceas^s. with 
the result that the^cuuntry is greatly alarmed at the 
[Hilicy that has boon adopted, and w^ also ask that 
pulioy should be reversed and that measures 
should be taken by all means, and the Govemmeot 
will have the support of every loyal and patriotic 
^citizen who is able and far-sighted enough to. sfe that 
it is not the needs of to-morrow or the day after to¬ 
morrow which have to be looked to but it - fthe cooli- 
nuify of progress and the attainment of the goal that 
have to Iw secured within us shurl a time as possible. 

I say everybody who recognises these aims would 
4)0 thtf first to support tbeGoTerniiieot in any measure 
.that may be taken. Only what be iosists upon is this. 
Let it not be harsher than the needs of the situation 
require. Trust youraelf us far as possible to the urdi* 
nary law of the laud and if you think that the ordinary 
law is ndt sufficient, there are the constituted repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, constituted by your own 
constitutiongo to them, put the position before 
them and get their consent and then you will have a 
larger measure of support in toe country. ’That is the 
meaning of the resolution on the present situation. 

He then pointed out the dangers of Civil Dis¬ 
obedience and fervently appealed to the country 
to take to constitutional agitation, which wculd 
achieve Swaraj. In uonclusiou he said ; 

We shall work for the ends we consider proper and 
necessary. If the ends, some of the ends, happen to 
be common, so much thi. better beoause you wUl find 
here two volumes of foroes working for the same ends 
and their result wuuld be better than that achieved if 
there be only ope volume of forces working. We want 
that the prillciplea which we profess, tbs principles 
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we act upon, must be made clear to the world and 
therefore we cannot associate ouilolvos with any 
movement w^ich, whatever might be the jirofessions, 
very sincere, of the leaders thereof, in our humble 
Judgment is sure to end in violence and coiieuiiuences 
most disastrous to the permanent *good of the country 
which they and we love alike. ^ these circumetan 
ces, ladies and gentlemeu, 1 believo our party has 
justified its existence. There has not been as much 
propaganda as there should have been und 1 am sure 
that the resolution that wo have adopted this time 
will hod its echo in the hearts of every one who ie in 
a position to advance ftie Liheral cause und we shall 
have a larger and larger number of porsopa taking to 
the propaganda of Liberal principles so that the 
c/>untry will be able to know wliat it is that Wf 
are aiming at and they will know that wo are 
eijuaHy sincere like the iioii-co-oiierators to^ 
achieve the end which we^ all have in view, namely* 
the attainment of Swaraj* as j< 4 uickly as possible. 
They will then see that if there is any difTereme be¬ 
tween the Doii-co-uperators and us it is a’ diRerenow in 
method, but difTeroncu which is very vital indeed. 1 
have not the slightest hesitation that if wp only put 
forth oui^efforts steadily as timwgoes on there will bi- 


a progressive accession to our ranks until, in the words 
of Mahatma Oandhi himself trutii will prevhil and the 
country wjll'ind what it ie that it bast to its interests. 
I join with Mrs. Oas in asking the (luestion, ‘Uol 
stand for India in her present struggle?’ A very per* 

/ tineut quefftion indeed and it re<]uirc8 a very satisfac¬ 
tory and unmistakable answer. Tb^ Lilicrals are as 
much for Igdia in this struggle as the noo-co-operutors 
are. so far as their patriotic instincts go. so far as their 
anxiety to see that the country gets its proifer place 
IQ the world is concerded. In the object we have in 
view we are at one with tbe non-co-operators but we 
take leave to doubt the propriety of tbe methods 
that tliey have suggested, and after having deliberated 
the question with all the ability, with all the maturity 
of uodenitaiuling that we are *ahle to command we 
think thatthc methods that have been suggested are 
not the correct methods and we are as such entitled 
as they are eiititledJ.o our opinion and to act ou this 
opinion ^ 

Ti>oso.<bion then Aine to a close. In the evening 

tho Hon’ble Mr. 0. V. Chintamani ontert&ined 

thu President and delegates of the Federation, 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE 


Mr, K Nataiajan, Kditor»of the Irt'liiin -Vocia^ 
i^oriii9)\ presided over the Indian Social .Confer¬ 
ence held at Ahuiedahad op l^eceoibc:' A 
large number of ladivn including Mr.s. ^Motilul 
Nehru and Mrs. Siti-ojii.i Nnidu were present. 

Dr, Kanuuga, Chaivniaii of thu ILeccptinii Ooiii- 
mittoe, in welcoming the deleg-vtos, iirgixl thutViir 
progress as a nation would be gioatly baiiipored 
by tbe retention of tbe casto system.. Ho pointed* 
out that even the advocates of caste admitted that 
the Ainuto divisions of suh-castes miis^t go. Uii- 
tuucbability was tbe caiiRO of (their National 
degradation, nod, therefore, every oll'ort mu'it be 
made to get India rid of this evil. ' 

Mr. Natorajan who spoke extempore traued tho 
growth of the eocinl, reform movement in India 
and said : 

• 

That it aimed at ensuring for every man and woman 
a perfect heritage and perfect e^yironment. Remarriage 
of widows of tender age, raising of marriageable age 
of girls and woman's education wore tbe three 
main activities ijf tbe social reformers for some time, 
but later there were found other Helds of work, such 
as anti-touch movement and * anti-drink campaign. 
While Buglish education, had done a lot of good, 
unfortunately, there came with it drunkenness which, 
for a long time, greatly hindered ’the«progress of 
social reform. 


lie oiiigiatulated the co'uiitry on its political 
awakuuiiig and its dutci mined sitaiid against the 
evil of drink. Touching the {problem of un- 
UlucbHbliity lie rcfoi-red in glowing teims to Mr. 

(jIaiNihi’s work and said that 

• 

No Swarajya, could be uhtaiued or worth having. 
uuIass and until tho Natv'o, as a whole believed 
lu heart and soul that evSryAiitjzcu was entitled to 
eijual right.s To cnmlemn any i ldss of people as 
iiotoucBablea was to declare themselves entirely untit 
to exercise any powers of Government 

lA conclusion, Mr. Natarajan dwelt upon social 
My'vict>, and insisted on the nticoasity of good 
tAining to all social workeis, for, otherwise, tHe 
movomont w.i.s^likely to do mure harm than good. 

llssoliitinns were then passed bi;p|wting Dr. 
Goui’s Civil Marriage Hil', , racommeodiog the 

abolition of uiitoucbability and caste aystem, re- 

♦ 

ijuesting tho Indian Miuistors to declare prohibi¬ 
tion to be tbe goal of their excise policy and 
advising tbe ptibliff bodies, etc., provide ample 
facilities for giijs and grown up woofen in getting 
iiH-round education, 

Sovor.ll ladies and otbera spoke on tbe reeolution 
aympatbising with the victims of Malabar riotn 
without distinction of m^e or creed and according 
support to tbe relief funds started for, Aieir beneiit- 
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SOUTH INDIAN SOCIAL WORICfiRS* CONFERENCE 


Tb« South Indinn SocihI Workers' Conference 
was hsM at Madras on. Decsmbfir 30, with 
Mr. G. K. Ddvadhar, Vice-President of the 
Servants of India Society, in the chair. There 
was a large *nuinber of delegates, both Ladies, 
and gentlemen, fron the various parts of the 
presidency. Mr. Devadhari in his presidential 
address urged the social workers to have n 
clear idea of their goal and of the work that 
should be done, llo gave instances of the fields 
of social work and pointed out how tfiey should 
be dealt with. He laid special oonphasis on the 
education of womeni the elevation of the deproe- 
BCd classes, and on the organisation of social 
work. Speaking of the necessity for organisatiunH 
throughout the Presidency, he,said. 

that there was no use of confining themselves to 
the city of Madras and passing resolutions in the 
hope that they wcvild reach men in different corners 
of this Presidency, They must have a central place 
where Social Service Leagues or associutiona ought 
to be started. 7bey must have a training school 


where the workere should lie trained and they must 
also have a regiflar secretariat and also they must 
have regular literature and they .roust have treasure 
or the sinews of war. * 

On the second* di^ several iufcerestiog paper# 

relating to social work werd read. Then a number 

• 

of resolutions were.passed. One of them wanted 
a strong representative Committee to settle labour 
disputes by conciliation ani^arbitration. Another 
resolution urged non payment of grants to educa¬ 
tional institutions refusing to admit children of 
all commuoitiee including the depressed classes. 
'A third resolution declared absolute prohibition 
necessary in thu best interest of the country and 
retpuestei the Government to work towards 
achievement of this aim within a reasonable and 
limi^d period. Ktsolutions urging among others, 
better travelling and other f-ictlities in the rail¬ 
ways, formation iind federation of social service 
leagues, training of .nurses and inidwivos, voca¬ 
tional training etc. were also passed. 


THE ALL-INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


The eighth session uf the AU-lndia Christian 
Conference met at' Lahore on Dec. 2!B, with 
Professor S. C. Mukerjee, M. L. C., of Bengal, ns 
President. The President, in the course of bis 
addi’ess, referred’to the present poUtieai situation 
and said that 

even to a very supsrhcial observer it is perfectly 
plain that the economic condition of themaseei i» eo 
that it js a moat congenial Boil for the breeding 
of discontoot, that labour strikes are only sympto* 

matic of the prevailing economic distress. 

' Though the programme of Non- 
Oo-operatftn had proved a practical failure, the spir't 
of Von-Co'OperaUon had apread iar ai^d wide and had 
become a pow'eQul* factor in producing unrdet and 
diesatiefactioD throughout the country. The spirit of 
Hon-Co-dperation was exercising a powerful influence 
over 'the maasee, and was prodacing a kind of 
mentality in them which was anything but favourable 
to the present byatem of adminiqfration. 

Cootiouiug,*' the Presidont said that the 
refusal on the part of Noo-Oo'-operators , to a 
political truce was a blunder of the first 
magnitude and might prove a fruitful source of 
further trouble in the near future. After refer¬ 
ring to .commuoal matters be concluded by 


sajing' that Swarejya within the Hmpiru 'wtl^ 
their goal and that they were detern^ined to 
achieve it by consjitutiunal means. ' 

Tbe Conference met again on I'hlh and 30tb 
to ,consider resolutions, the most, important 
among thc&i being that relating to tbe present 
situation. It is as follows : 

e 

"Thgt io*order to restore peaue uiid harmony in the 
country it is oedessury fur the Government to adopt a 
policy of conciliation by ceasing to put into force tbe 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, lliU8, and the Preven¬ 
tion "of the Suditiuus MeetinsB Act and by releasing 
those arrested and imprisoned under these Acts, 
while on the other hand the campaign of Kon-Co- 
operation ehould forthwith be suspended by the 
leadora of Non-Co-operation. * 

* That a Round-Table Conference be arranged of 
some leading Ron-Co-operators, Moderates and 
Governmeut o&iciab tu see on what ground a com¬ 
promise can be brouglft about," 

This was passed; as also another resolution 
relating to kSwadesb} Movement; 

Thie Conference is 'strosgly of opinion that a true 
Swadeehl spirit should dominate every sphere of the 
Indian Chriskibn. • 
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That ai an exproMion df our Bwadeibi apirit wa 
must forthwith start waaring clotba af Indian maou- 

faotura. , 

• 

This Conferaooe noommends that all provincial 
leagues do make atrenuous offort|tofind ways and 
means of inculcating the Swtkdesbi spirit in Indian 
Christians through ioodl leagues and lose no time in 
putting such a programme hito effect. 

The Oonference also passed another resolution 

advocating a larger measure of respoosible govern* 

• 

ment in the provincei^ and introduction of 
reepoosibility in the central GovernmenV Other 
rAsolutions dealt with the grant of franchise to 
womeh under the Reforms Act, the treatment of. * 


Indians in South and East Africa, the labour 
unrest in ftbe country, prohibition and industrial 
and teebnrcal education. ^ 

A resolution was brought before the Con¬ 
ference to record its appreciation of the sacrifices 
made by Mr. George Joseph and Mr. Stokes in 
the cause of the coujitry, but as it was liot dis¬ 
cussed in the Subjects Committee, the Preeident 
put it to the Conference. The motion for leave 
to discuss the resolution was rejected by the 
casting v«te of the President. As a protest the 
volunteers of the Conference struck work. 


•THE CEYLON NATIONAL CONGRESS 


The third session of the Ceylon Nationaf 
CongreBB*was held at Colombo en 22nd December, ' 
Mr. J. C. Periera, K. C. presiding. Mr. E. J. 
Samaramawikreroe, Advocate, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, in bis speech welcoming the 
deiefaHg reviewed the present political situation 
and dwelt with the recent debate in the local 
Legislature on the subject of reforms. 

The President im a lengthy address referred to 

the seceSston of the north (is , JiiH'na) from the 

» 

CpngresR awd declared that tbe*Congress has r^ot 
deviated ono hair’s breadth from the original 
principles on which it was formed. Referring to , 
the political reform.s, the Premdent*empbasised 
that tbeirgoal was Home Rule under the British 
•Flag and as the people were not, in his opinion, 
yet full prepared for it 

wo want for the present to take the nocesaary 
steps, the preliminary steQitbat must he taken, to lit 
us for ultimate Home Rule. The first and foremost 
step that we say should be taken and which we 
consider our irreducible claim is that we should have 
a territorially elected 'majority in the Legi.slativo 
Council of Ceylon. We shall he satisfied with uothing 
less and until we get itwe shall fight fdt it. Let there 
be no mistake about it. The foremost principle upon 
which all the actions of Congress are based is this, 
namely, a territorially elected majority in the Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

He then oondhmned the principle of communal 
representation, quoting the/authority of the 
Indian Reforms Report and asked for a gr«ater 
nliare i|t the adminefratioo of the Colony by 


appointing elected Ceylonese Councillors in ‘the 
Executive Council^ lie would have no division 
of subjects into reserved and transferred as in 
India nor would he make thh Ceylonese Elzecutive 
Counnillors responsible to the Legislature. The 
members will be respopeible to the Governor 
and will held office during the period of the 
CdVincil which elected them, lie advocated 
constitutional methods for attaining these objects 
■ and declared that in the end they would certainly 
achieve their object. • o 

The ^rst ceeolution that war passed is as 
■follows 

(1) The Legislative Council shouh) consist of about 
fifty members of whom a substantial majority abould 
iw^ected according to territorialdiviaons upon a wide, 
male franchise and a restricted female f^nchise and 
the Council should elect its own speaker. 

(2) The Legislative Council should contin;^ to have 
full control over the. Budget and there ibould be no 
divisioi^ of reserved and transferred «ul>jects. 

(3) The Executive ('ouncil should consist of the 
Governor as President assisted by official *and un¬ 
official members o#whom not less than half should be 
unofficlals chosen from the members of the Legislative 
Council elected according to territol'ial' divisions, 
such members to be responsible for the •administration 
of Departments placed under their chargS. 

On'the second day resolutions were psssed 
urging the removal of residential qualification, 
publication of the Reforms Scheme by the Govern¬ 
ment before adoption by the Governor, and for 
the dropping of the Salaries Commi>wion Report- 



BRITISH TRADE AND INDIA 

By Mr. IJ. K. DORAISWAMI PILLAI, n.A., L.T. 


G reat Bnbain IB, at preseot, makjng frenaied , 

attempto^to recover* her pre-^ap economic 

Btatus. The chaotic condition of the European 

ezobangea, (be uncompromising attitude of\ 

America towards allied indebtednessiand parti- 

cularly^tbe rise of U.S A , and Japan as her trade 

rivals have greatly affecteil her manufactures. 

Internally, she is face to face with an economic 

crisis only equalled by the one caused by the 

Napoleonic Wars of'the Inst century. , 

Sir Loo CbiozzA Money wrote : 

*'At this moment with the iri/j and steel and abip- 
building trades at a.standstill, and ai> other trades, 
whether of necessity or of luiury at a low ebb, it is 
doubtful whether we are earning the livelihood of one- , 
half of our population. Our great population is large¬ 
ly living on reserve and the procese has a time limit.' 

The 3 million men, unem^oyod, have added 
oonriderably to the g^pom of the picture. 

The United fCingdom now depends upon 
America, especially for its raw cotton and food¬ 
stuffs. The supply of the former commodity has 

4 ' 

been considerably cut off in 1921, tho cotfon 
acreage in U. S. A. being only 27,87r>,750, as 
against 37,043,0.30 iii 1920. A new tarifl law of 
that country threatens,her food supply for which 
the British consumer will have to piy higher rates 
in futare. Already France, Spafn, Bwit/.erland, 
and Sweden, have inaugurated new legiaUtion, 
heavily penalising foreign manufactured goods 
^nd the day seems to be not distant when ewjry 
important manufacturing country, outside (>reat 
Britain will be surt’ounded by a high taiiil' wall." 

oondibioDS would leave England with only 
one alternative t the development and consolida¬ 
tion of the resources of the Biitish Empire, for 
her (Britain) ultimate benefit. The shibboleth of 
Imperial Preference incessantly advocated by ros- 
ponaible British statesmen, has been done chiefly 
with this end in view. 

Great Britain bss^nowto face in India two 
rivals in ^de who threaten to oust her ultimately 
from the profitable Indian 6eid. India now 
imports only about 46 per cent, from the United 


Kingdom white before the late war she was 
importing 63 per cent, on an average; Japan and 
I.^. S. A. have figpred very largely in the import 
trade of India after' the war. Her import from 
those oountries have risen from 2 per cent, and 
3 per cent, respectively, in pre-war timee to 20 per 
cent, and 10 per cent, respectively after the war. 
It would be seen that Japanese trade with India 
has advanced by leaps and bounds, while U. 8. A. 
has made^ very'markod advance at the same time. 

American trade with India has grown from 
35,00,000 dollars in 191,4-15 to about 180,000,000 
dollars in 'l,9'20-2l, aud her prospects are mucA 
liHter tvith Indian m-’.rvkants than with the 
foreigners, who are mostly British and ads very 
keenly jealous of their prestige." 

Thus with a prospect of practical exclu¬ 
sion from the trade of Western countries, 
her trade with India considerably dim':jtBrl'id, 
it is natur.i] that the commercial opinion of 
Great Britain sh&uld concuntrabe upon the 
Kmpirb and particulaily on Indian resources. 
That opinion is, ut present, largely ,]ed by 
Lancdshirs, whicl\ has definitely shown itself hos¬ 
tile to India’s fiscal and induntrial aspirations. 
But.the attitude of Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy 
so far seem ‘Sitisfactory ; and only the most sym¬ 
pathetic statesmanship on the part of those in 
whose han.i lies the destiny of India can save 
the country from li3ing sacrificed to English oom- 
merciivl interests which are completely antagonis¬ 
tic to those of Iridtfl, inspIte of the large measure 
ut fiscal autonomy which our country is said to 
possess after tho reforms The appointment of 
the Fiscal Commission with a Urge Indian person¬ 
nel is eneournging, but it bos to face the 
“ diefaards" of Mauchester and ev«n of India. 
In fact, ono witness urged that India should 
weloome Imperial Preference " on the ground that 
military and nava'l assistance afforded by the 
empire was well worth a sacrifioe on India’s pari; 
economica‘/ly ” I! 



PRINCE EDWARD’S SPEECHES- IN INDIA 

[In this Dumber we give a furtj^er instalment of H. R. H. the Prinee of^^ales* Speeches 
in India. The Prince has since visited Jodbpuf, Bikaner, dt||iratpur and Nepal among the 
Feudatory States and Lucknow, Allahabad and Benares, in British India,— Ed. 1. N.] 


BPKKOH AT JODHPUR BANQUET 

On the SOth Nov. night, h State Banguet loae held 

atJodhpiir in honour of the Prince. After .the 

Royd Toaet, the Maharaja propoeed the health of the 

Sis Royal Bighneee. The Prince said in reply :— 

1 must thank Your Highness very con^ially for 

the warm terms in which you have ^roppeed my ‘ 

health. Before I came here, 1 began to study the , 

history of Jodhpur in imperial .Gaeetteer, 1 

have a quarrel with the author of that 'Work who 

records that Jodhppr, as its other name, Marwar,' 

or the regfbu of death implies, is an inhospitable 
_ • 
tract. Your Highness has, however, taken care 

that t should eee a good deal of life at Jodhpur 

and enjoy the moet ninbounded hospitality and 

whaCSvS^tbe learned author of the volume in 

^question may aay« I shall take awa^ with me from 

Marwar nothing but the kindliest recollections. 

Jt’has been a gre%t pleasure to me to visft the 

premier Itathor State in Rajputana. The Rathoi-e^ 

from the dn^ 5f Asoka, have ne^er been among 

those who are content to sit still and wait for 

opportunities and events. All through the <^n- 

turies they have acted on the belief thift mon with 

stout hearts, strong swords, and swift steeds can 

make history and have carved their*name in 

characters which can never be etfaced in the annals 

of the Deccan, and of Rajputana. • 

• 

In ISIU, the JodhpuriState concluded atresity 
with the British Government and from that year 
the State and its Rulers have honoured that tic 
with the most unsn^erving loyalty and devo¬ 
tion, To a fine record of assistanc^in the Indian 
Mutiny and of fighting for us on the North-West 
Frontier of India in 1897-9Q and in China in 
1901 the States have now added the glorious char¬ 
acter of their work in the great War. The late 
Ruler of the State, Hin Highness the Maharaja 
Sumer Singh, threw himself wjtb enthusiasm into 
the cause. Needs in men, money and other 


yontributioDs were not only met, bu^ were fore- 
stalled ere ,thoy arose. He proceeded to the 
front hiurself. 

1 had the pleasure of meeting him in France- 
After his lamented death, the Council of Regency 
carried on the work with similar vigour. For five 
years the Jodhpur Imperial Service Lancers served 
at the front in milny fields with honour. I had 
the honour* of inspecting this gallant regiment 
which won distinction early at Haifa, where 
Major Thakur Dalpat Singh, M. C., met his death 
at the head of his regiment. • 

^ I take this opportunity of paying a tribute to 
.the men of the Jodhpur State, who fought and 
died for the great cause. True to Rathor tradi¬ 
tion these men befd honour and bravery to be 
dearer than life itself. Years vpll pass away.j but . 
the memory of their brave deeds will never 
fade. 

1 am deeply gratified to have Your Highness 
the Ruler of this State* and the Heir to tbeee 
great traditidns attached to my staff during my 
Incfian tour. I congratulate Your Highness 
on your being made as an Honorary Oaptaiq in 
^our Forces. I much enjoyed‘seeing your Famous 
Risala with you this afternoon. I know that 
they will keep up their rtpiftation uqdbr Your 
Highnoa^’ leadership. 

1 also meet ^ere to night an*old and trusted 
friend^of my family. His Highness the 'Maharaja 
Sir Pratap Singh. His Uigiinees gave up his 
owm gaddi to watch and guide the fortunes of 
JudApur during the succensive minorities and to « 
lead its rulers in those traditions of Rajput 
loyalty .nnd gallantry, in wliicb*ho bolds so high 
a .place himself. Few uitii can h«;j*o *to place 
bnhind^them so niafiv years honoivnUly spent 'in 
the exercise of thobo high qualitiesf. * L need not 
assuro you. Sir Pratap Singbf what a very rQal 
pleasure it is to meet you once more. * ‘ 

1 trust I have riotta-ccd your patience too long. 

I give Your Ilighncs-t my most sincere good 
wibhes for a long and prosjieroud c^rees as a 
ruler pf your sptendid heritiigo which 1 shall 
watdb with the keenest interest. I will now ask 
my fellow-guests to join me in drinking to the 
health of His Highness the Maharaja T'mar Singh 
and also the health of Maharaja Sir Pintep Singh, 
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B1KA.NIR STATE BANQUET 

Th* Prince 4 >f Walet arrixted at>^ikan\r at 10 
A. M. on the 2nd Dec. Speaking at the State 
i^an^uof, Ilia Doyal Sighneaa aavl :— ' ^ 

1 thank Your Highness very warmly for thb 
kind ^nd eIo(]uent words in which you have 
proposed my health and for ^our lavish hospitality, 

I ahall gladly convey Y«ur Highness's loyal 
message to the King-Emperor. 1 must ask Your 
Highness to be sfi good as to thank ,vour Legis¬ 
lative Assembly for their kind resolution of ’ 
welcome. ‘ 1 need not assure Your Highness that 
I have been looWng forward keenly to my visit 
to (Bikanir from many motives. In the first 
place, I dosired to renew and strengthen my deep 
personal friendship for Vour Highness by my visit 
to you in your home, and in the second place 1 
wished to have the 4 )rivilege of seeing the capital 
of this State and to try to judge for my5«]f what 
is the magic of this desert environment which 
makes loyalty to my house flourish here lik^ a 
green bay tree and stimulatos a friendly rivalry 
with other States to stand first in the service of 
the Empire. 

The services rendered by the Bikanir State 
and its rulers are too well known to you all to 
need embellishment at my hands. Time distntng' 
rates most things, but while the treaty which 
•began our connexion has passed its cHDtonary,Hhe 
friendly relations which it established defy time 
and still Nourish with the pulse of vigorous and 
lively youth apd, thank God, bring u.4 closer 
together. Bveh before Your TTighness's time the 
British Governmen^liad ample proof of the loyal¬ 
ty of your State and the help given in the Afghan 
War aotftbe* Sikh campaigns and the gallant 
conduct of the Maharajah Sirdar Singh, who sbeV 
tered the British in the Mutiny and cg-opbrated 
against the rebels in Hansi and Hissar, stood out 
to show the Construction which the Bikanir State 
placed on their treaty obligations. 


After your accessioa Your Highness let no 
opportunity pass of showing that the British 
Government ought to rely implicitly on the 
traditional loyalty of your State and on your 
personal attacbment*to the .Crown and the Empire, 
Your Highness’s Camel Corps served with distinc¬ 
tion in Chios, and it again took the field strength¬ 
ened by three extia Companies at the outbreak 
of the Great War and wbrtbily maintained the 
Rajput tradition of staunchness and fidelity. 
^Vour lligbnese’e speech and my inspection this 
afternoon have recalled to me my pleasant associa¬ 
tions with this Cor|i6cn the Suez Canal during 
the war, when Ahey were helping to guard the 
.highway to our Eastern Empire. 

Your Highness served in |>er6on in the China 
campaign and in three continents in the Great 
War and only the request of the Viceroy, who 
required Your Highness’s advice and assistance in 
weighty matters in India, prevented You^filfh- 
ness from following our fortune^ in the field to 
the finish. I need' hardly refer to that. Your 
generCus contributions to eve^ kind of war )}ur- 
pose have proved that, in no empty phrase, the 
resources of Bikanir had been placdd^ut the dis¬ 
posal of the King-Emperor. Your Highness’s 
services at the War Cabinet are part of history, 
and it was a fitting conclusion to a splendid 
record that you were chosen as one of the signa¬ 
tories to a> peace after victory, which Your High¬ 
ness had sacrificed so much to secure. 

It is indeed u pleasure to mo to be able to ofier 
in person to-night, my oongrntulations on this 
splendid tale of unwearied service and loyalty. 
We are now passing tbreugb a period when 
problems of resettlement seem almost as complex 
and dangerous as those of the struggle From which 
we have successfully'nmerged, At such a time 1 
am happy in the thought that we.may place our 
trust in Your Highness’s support‘and rely unfail* 
ingly on the high qualities which you possess as 
statesman and administrator. Your Highness bee 
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been untiring in tbo expansion ofcthe resources 
of your State and *in the establisbcnent of those 
amenities which tend to promote the welfare of 
your subjects in Bikanir. tho foundations of 
representative institutions have been laid and 
Vour Highness's wise hand guides a wholesome 

and gradual development. 

• 

I cannot close without a roferenoo ^to Vour 
Highness’s services to your order and your eflorts 
to*enhance the welfare and position of tho ! ndian ' 
States generally. Your Highness may look with 
s.itisfaction on the part which you played in the 
oi-tttblisbmont of the Chamber of Princes, pf whifh 
you wore the tirsi. Chancellor and on your work 
on tho rt-inces’ Coinuiitteo, for tho modification 
ot the political practice and improvement of your 
relntions with other States. In those matters 
Vour Highne-sa has char.acterigtically taken a long 
view^nk' is alive to tho immense importance of 
our identity of intorosts. Eicb of us has a single 
lim to tho im[iroveniciit of our country, tho 
st-ongthening of the Empire and tho progress to 
huiuaniBy* and civilisation in the w<*ild. The 
war has taaglit us tlnat no unit*in modern conjji- 
tions Clin ho[«’ to Mmnl .tioii*', that it 1“ only 
•y u close association in the united cdlorti to 
promote these aims that wo Can hope foi' tlieir 
realiB^^tion. 1 need not tell Your Highness what 
*a very great pleasure it is to have ^our*e]<Ustsun, 
tho Maharaj Kumar, attached to my Stall'. 

I have dwelt on the public aspects only of Tour 
Highness's life, but my account would be incom* 
plete without a reference to Your Highness as a 
sportsman and a host. The polo ground has 
known you and amid your numerous pi'e-occui>a- 
tione, you have found time, to soore a century 
against the tiger. Your own grouse and duck 
can testify to a keenness of eye, which no swiftnoss 
of flight can elude. As a ho^ Your Highness is 
an expert in all that hoefiitelity can do to interest 
and entertain. • • 


STATE BANt^UET AX BHARATPUR 

. 

TAe Ma^enaiah of 'Bharatpitrn yave a State 
Banr/uet in his palucc in /tonour of the 1‘rince on 
^ec. 8. hi * reply to the toual pn^poneii by the 
Maharajah^ihe Prince said :— 

! 'I must thank Vour Highness for the* kind 
manner in which you fiave proposed my health, J 
count myself fortunate in having been able to pay 
a visit to ^'o^r Highness and to enjoy tho princoiy 
hospitality ^tnd unrivalled sport which you have 

* provided for me and my stafl', I bad often been 
told of the warm welcome which awaited me at 
Bbaratpur, but my' ejkpectations have boon more 

• than fulfilled. • 

The .l.-its of Ithanitpur have won a fair name 
in the past centuries for tenacity and valour. T 
recollect that one of our first«iihuuritei'.s with tfiem 
was when Lord La^e, after successfully rjvrrying 
the fortress of Doeg, assaulted Highness's 

present capi^I in vain. Equally ^erce was tho 
renstenci' when twenty years later the capital fell 
beforp fiord Comhorniore’s attacks. Those events 
were, however, of happy augury for Bhuratpur as 
tliey re.sultod in the inatallatiuiAof Vour Highness’s 
ancestor. Maharajah ISalwant Hiiigb, on tho gadi. 
Since then, i re)uico to think, the ro[atian.s of 

» 

N oiit*lligbiie.ss s State with tlio British (fovern* 
ment have been of the friendliest nature. While 
BbHratpur li:is enjoyed tho proteetiou and assis-* 
taneo of the British (iovernmonl., tho latter has 
been able on all occ4t.sion.s tu rely imjjijicitly on 
tto unswerving loyalty of Bh.aratgur, , 

In the Groat War your ifiglfnosa’a State lo.sb 
no time in coming forward with help in men, 
money and other directions to the utmost of its 
resources. The Bbaratpur imperi*al I3ervice In* 
fantry and Transport Corps won tine reputation 
at ^he front and the State took a very high place 
'in the recruiting records Ipr Kajaputaiia. Your 
Highness's Infantry sailed with the first Expedi¬ 
tionary Force to the British East Africa and did 
not return till that campaign endod ^in victory 

• m 
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four years later. They earned the special thanks 
of the Army Council. Tlio IranspQr.t Corps served 
in France, Gallipoli, Salonika and Mesopotamia. 
1 have beard that, amid the terriblu carnage 
the Oallipufi beaches, this Corps brought up tho 
Ammunition to tho bring liiio as coolly as if they 
were ‘executing a ceremeniai patade. True to 
their tradition, your subjects h.ive once more 
shown where the way to valour lies and, though 
many a foe to i^ust has found them slow to 
leave the field, none have found them'laggard and 
to seek it. , 

Though Your rilighneas was only invested 
with powers in November 191S, 1 have heard of 
the keen interest which you took in the direction 
and details of all that Hbara4>pur did throughout 
the war. The services of Your Highness and 
Your State have been recognised on several 
occasions but 1 must add my need of congratula- 
tion on the very high reputation which Bharatpur 
has achieved: I should also like ui refer to the 
magnificent work carried out by Tour Highness' 
mother, the Maji Sahiba of Bharatpur, whose 
noble efforts have been recognised by His Majesty 
the King-Kiiiporur by tho high distinction of the 
oi-der of the C^own of India.,, I tal;«» away 
from Bharatpur the most pleasant recollections. 
I shall long romembor Your llighnoss’s historic 
capital and your martial people. It has 
most gratifying to mo to make Your Highness’s 
acquaintance and. 1 thank you. once again for 
your bdlspitality and tho splendid sport which 
yob have shown v^e. 

KING GEORGE'S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

A COMl’LKTK COU.KtTION OK<ALI, I'HK BPEECUIfS 
OEU\^RKU IN INDIA DUKINO Ills TODU 
Afci PBINCK (IP WAL.E8 AND IN CONNECTION ■WITH 
THE RECENT UORONATION DURBAR 
With eight IlluBtratioOB. 

Price Be. One. To Subscribers of the “ I.R." As. 12. 
■O. A. Natasuft Co.. PublisherstOsorgs Town,Madras. 


LUCKNgW MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 

TAs Prince arrived at Lucknow on the 9<A Dec. 
and received a weLcimie addreae from the Mwnieipal 
Board. In reply Hit Royal Highnete taid :— 

1 thank you for ytmr loyal address. 1 will 
convey to His Majesty the King-Emperor your 
expressions of devotion to His throne and person. 
It is a great pleasure to me to visit Lucknow. I 
have hdii-rd much of your city from my grand¬ 
father King* Edward and my father. The 
assoedatious connected with this city are of no 
ordinary nature. Yoqf city can claim to have 
been the focus of interest at all the important 
periods of India’s history. ijegend ascribes 
its foundation to the brother of tba.. renowned 
Ra'machandra. It was occupied by the great 
Mohammadan dynasties in succession ending with 
the Mugfaals. It grew into prominence as the 
splendid capital of the Nawabs of <.)udb.'‘-^ is 
now 6ne of the headquarters of an important 
British Province of our Indian Empire. There 
is bat^lly any quarter of the town where some 
building does not supply a link with ,the great 
men and events of tho past. Lucknow is indeed 
rfvh in tradition and interest and nature and art 
have also combined to establish it with no nig¬ 
gardly band. Further as the largest city in the 
United Provinces, as one of the largest cities in 
the British India and as a University centre, 
Lucknow has* an additional claim to attention. 
Gentlemen, I envy your task in the care of the 
civic amenities of this .city. You have wisely 
taken up the question of town development in 
time. Future generations will reap the fruits of 
your labours. I feel sure that you will spare no 
effort to render this oity worthy of its proud 
past and of the great position it now occupies in 
India and secure the well-being and comfort of 
your fellow dtizens. Gentlemen, I thank you 
again for your warm welcome. I know that I 
shall take away witii me the more pleasant 
reoolleoticns of your anedent city. 
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reply to u. p. council address 

B. R. the .Prince visited the P. Legida- 
tive Council during his stay at Lucknow on 9th 
Dec. and was welcomed viith an address to vihich hcj 
made the following reply ■ — 

I am glad, on the day of my arriviil in this 
Province, to have this opportunity of mooting you, 
the chosen repreaonfilitivea of the poople. 1 thank 
you for your resolution and for lhe»appreciiition 
of my work which you have aa^pressod. I have 
"learnt that, though the life of your Council ha» 
been a short one, yet, in its brief span you have 
given abundant promise of j;reat performance 
These are times in which we cannOt sfitJr^tc 
stand still. We must lot no occasion to pass fov 
the improvement of conditions under wMch wo 
liyo. You are here to watch and further the 
interests of all classes in this province. The 
people of towns and the people of rural arras alike 
look ' towards you promote their welfare and 
study their nfods. In thanking you for your loyal 
velcoiue 1 can wish you no better n(ish than 
this, that you erthy bo successful in advancing the 
lot of millions of your fellow citizens whose well- 
. being .aira happiness are under providence entrust¬ 
ed to your care. 

LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY.ADDRESS * 
In reply to the adilresa presented by the Vice- 
V&nosllor, on 10<A Dec , Bis /toyed Highness, alter 
distributing prizes to the loinriers* said :— 

1 thank you very warmly for hfiving afforded 
me an opportunity ,of meeting the stui/ents of 
the Lucknow University to-day. It gives me 
■ pleasure to be abje to distribute prizes to those 
who have won the events in sports. As 1 ex¬ 
plained at Bombay I take a great interest in the 
rising generation in the Bmpiro. 1 want to know 
all about the influences which guide their up¬ 
bringing, the* lines on which they receive educa- 
Uon and the games and Oporto and other oondi- 
tions which help to mould their character. It is 
therefore in aocordance with my Vpecial desire 


that my meeting with you to day is taking place. 

You jigbtly dwell, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, on 
the importance of sport in the formation of 
gentlemen. Games ought to be played in the 
right wa^ to develop those very qualities which 
we most closely associnto with them. No one will 
succeed at games unless he works hard ; no one 
can play games properly if bo is selfish or jealous 
or inconsiderate or is not prepared to join with 
others and sink his own preferonces in order to 
bring s&ccess to bis side. Lastly tbe delicate 
coaibinationfi of, points in tbe character of tbo 
true sportsman must bo seasoned with the spice 
of determination *and courage, These q^lities 
produce an espirii de corps, a spirit which helped 
the Empire to wjn tbe war and which will carry 
us through many of the difliculties of life. For 

this reason 1 gladly consent tp the association of 

• 

my name with tbe shield for sports by which you 
are kindly commemorf^tiog my*viBit. 

I need* not remind you tlfat tbe Jjuoknow 
^llniversity is not only an important centre of 
leifrning, it is in addition a crucible in which tbe 
character of a nation is receiving its alloy. 1 
pray that all the mota^ w^ich your University 
sends fortl^ into the world,may ring true, I 
wish the students of tbo University all success in 
work and play. ’’ 

1 THE TALUKDARS’ ADDRESS 

• 

On the JHh Dec. Uu Talukdars of Ovdh presented 
a welcome address to the Prince to whifj^ Bis Royal 

’ Highness replied, as follows •— , 

. • • 

1 thank you most warmly lor your address of 

e 

welcome and for your expression of devotion to 
the person and throne of Ilis Majesty the King- 
Euqierur to whom 1 shall convej^ your message. I 
had long ago ^eatd of tbe loyalty of the Talukdars. 
i Am gratified to lind that time has brought no 
chango to those feelings and you have again given 
voice to them to-night with tbe nobility of senti¬ 
ment cbaraoteristic of high position occupied 
by yopr class in these provinces. £ mdst also thank 
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you for the beautiful entertsioment which you are 
givicg me in thi^ palace of lights whiph rivals the 
wonders of the Arabian Nights. The splendours 
which pass before my eyes cannot easily be for¬ 
gotten. On a memorable occasion Lord Canning 
to whom your order owes so mucbi observed that 
generous and trusting rule was the surest way to 
make loyal and dutiful people. It is in this spirit 
that tiie British Empire has been built up and it 
is in this spirit that J trust and pray it will be 
maintained. Your class has great position and 
great responsibilities. May w^at the future has 
in store for you in no way fall short of your 
glorious past, I am convinced that you will dis¬ 
charge the burden of your obligations worthy of 
your status and of your cla&<*. ,1 trust that you 
will devote yourselves with increasing energy to 
the development of your resources and to the 
promotion of the welfare of your tenantry and 
the people in your estates, on whose prosperity 
your position,' wealth and influence depend. 
Gentlemen, I thank you again for all your kind 
wishes and for your splendid hospitality. May 
the years to come bring you nothing but happi¬ 
ness. " ' 

ALLAHABAD IJNl VKRSITY’S WKLCOMK 

Tha Pnnce arri7'ed in AilaAahad on t^ta IJth 
Dac. /n raply to the informal aditreaa by the AUaha- 
^ad Univoraityt the Prince aaid : 

Although this is only an informal meeting, I 
cannot leaVe it without thanking you for your, 
kind welcome, atfd for the album of photographs 
which you are giving me. I like to have the 
pictures of a place where so many of India’s 
rising generations are receiving their education. 1 
think you know my deep interest in Indian stu¬ 
dents, and all that concerns their life. I wish the 
University all success in this important work of 
providing for the education and of moulding the 
character of young men who are making 
India’s fiitpre. 


ALLAHABA,D MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 

In reply to the addreaa of toelcome presented by 
the Munidped Committee of AUaltahad on Dee. 12tk^ 
the Prince said : —’ 

ft 

1 thank you for your warm welcome which you 
have extended to mo in your address. There are 
many reasons why 1 would not willingly bavo 
missed a visit to Allahabad. , The traditions which 
gather rou^d this city make a strong appeai to 
the imagination.^ 1 look with rovorence on the 
, spot which' the junction of great rivers has, for 
centuries, consecrated os a^holy place for the Hindu 
community, and to which millions from all parts 
of India make pilgrimage. It is with no common 
interest that 1 see towns where centuries ago 
Asoh^ gave forth bii> edicts, where Akbar' created 
a centre of the Provincial Government and built 
his great fort, and where Jobangir lived before he 
ascended the Imperial Throne of the Moguls. 

More than 50 years ago this was tho scene of 
Cjueen Tictoria’s (anious Proclamation, the Mognii 
Charta of India. The principles then announcod 
have been ropoatedly aflinned ir the messages of 
my grandfather and my father to their jio'oplo in 
India, and tho policy they inauguratjl i.H now 
bearing its harvest in realization by India of thu 
.prognoHsivo advance to Self-Ooverninent in the 
Empire. To-^ay, Allahabad occupies a proud 
position, being the headquarters of the , civil 
admiois.tratioD of the United Provinces and the 
centre of many aspects of these provinces. 

Thpae facts contribute to mako tho work of 
your Municipal Board respdnsible and onerous and 
extend and multiply your activities. You have 
not only to serve the civil inierest of permanent 
residents of yoiv city, but also to watch the needs 
of many travellers from all parte who visit the 
headquarters of the p’iTOvince on buehiees. 1 Feel 
sure that you work together harmoniously to 
secure the well-being of all who^ have a claim 
on your ministrations. 

Oentiemen, I thani you again for your adtfrras. 
I know that 1 shall not-be dioappoititod In what 1 
see at Allahabad. (Oheers.y 
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IHB HINDU UNIVERSITY ADDRESS • 

The Prinee arrived in lienartl on the iSih. A . 
special CmVoeatum of the ilindu l^niversU}/ woe 
held in hie honour when the VicefChancdlor, Pundit 
Madan Mohan Madaviya presented the Prince to the J 
ChanaeUor JI. H. the Maltaraja 0 / Mysore as the 
persmt >oho by his attainTnents and position teas 
mninently fitted to be honoured by the conferment of 
the Degree of Doctor of Lettere of tlte I’niversity. 
Adilressing the students of ifiS University, M, It. II, 
the Prince of Woles said : * • , • 

I thank you for asking mo to accept this cere¬ 
mony to-day and for t!h© high hpnour which you 
an* about to confer on me by giving mi< tho Degree 
of your University and making me one of youf-« 
selves. • I might onhargo op the theme of the 
great responsibilities of those who are entrusted 
with the good government of this University and 
of the stai)'whoso jbeaebing will mould the future 
generations of India, but now so many years have 
passed sincu 1 was in the University rnywlf, one 
of the taught and not one oT the teaching, so it is 
to the students in particular, in this greAt func- 
tion, th|t 1 will address my remarks. This city* 
has an honoured name for learning. But your 
•University dilVers from tho older Universities like 
Oiford and (Cambridge, because they ^ have 
centuries of fair traditions bebini them. The, 
latter can claim, despite the changes that time 
nnd^ashioD have established, an atmosphere which 
still attracts the young men of Great Britain and 
the Empire in each succeeding generation, which 
is justly regarded »8 setting a special stamp 
on the mind and character. If 1 can communi- 
• cate to you to-day something of what I 
felt as an under-graduate about my Univer¬ 
sity, it may help you in your carrers and make you 
still prouder of your University, which, J am 
sure, you are already proud of. I think all English 
University mett look back to the time left behind 
them, for the first time frun/the sheltered care of 
bom» and the imnw 'discipline and the limited 


experiences of school life. They are for the first 
time out in the world, It is a world full of interest, 
full ef splendid poseilMlitieB. liiyerything fresh, 
there has been. At no time get tired of anything 
or be disillusioned. The mind and the spirits are 
in their iSost enthusiastic receptive stage uiibam* 
pored by doubts. They can definitely ptooounce 
each thing os good or bad and take or leave it. 
They readily receive direct appeal to the imagina¬ 
tions, fine ideas or high standards of character 
and conduct. They have a delightful intimacy 
with hundreds of young men similarly situated, 
out of which lifelong friendships spring up. Ae 
the terms went by,*we, under-graduates, began to 
feel the unseen presence of those who had left our 
College and made good in the world. Their infiu- 
oiice was with us m our daily round. Hundreds 
of them, men who had been finder-graduates like 
uurselves, who bad played iirtbe same parks, who 
had rowed on the same river, wljo have attended 
the same, lecture balls, who , had worship¬ 
ped in the same chapel, they bad left the 
College and tho Varsity. They had gone out into 
the world and become great statesmen or soldiers 
or painters or writers or (JiviBes, men of science or 
learning, pioneers of industry or commerce. These 
wore men wLo bad helped to mako the Empire 
aD(> helped to make us proud of it. This goodly 
company spurred us on. We made up our minds 
that no act or omission of ours should low^ 
thoso greet traditions. We knew that now everyone 
can be good at books or good at games, or popular 
*as leader in the Uollege, but wq also knew, that 

« • I 

everyone can try his best or do all or some of these 
things and we resolved that one who tried should 

be honoured and respected by his fellows whatever 

* 

their tastes, becatiee he was keeping up the tradi- 
‘tion of the Coljege and the University. Ue went 
further and determined that the men who did 
not try were of no iiso to their College or the 
U Diversity. I thank that this self-imposed stand¬ 
ard, which we had insei^ from countless previa 
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0 U 8 geoentiopfl of onder giadiutes, eaabled lute 
got tho best osttof the Universitj life. ' I beliere 
that it is these iifflueccee which give dietioctioo 
to the Universitiee in the world or in tbe^_Empire. 

A UniTereity Degree commends respect, but 
taken alone its value is only relative, ror there 
are other 'ways of acquiring knowledge and other 
teste of efficiency than a degree. If, however, a 
degree^ coupled with the oertainty that the man 
has had a University life of the right kind as well 
its value is infinitely enhanced. Then, '~7hatever 
your attnnments may be, your fellow-men feel 
certain that you have a standard of character 
and conduct which wins through any walk of life 
dai^r or difficulty, whether in private life or 
the citisen of the Empire. They can rely on you 
Iko apply the clean teets and not to shirk the 
iasue. You, student ef this University are to- 
making traditibos; To-morrow, 1 trust that 
you may be ablp to feel about your University 
what I felt aboqt mine, an'd that this feeling may 
*be a source of strength and comfort to you ir. 
your lives and help to place your Univer^ty 
amnng the great Universities of the world. 


THE STATg LUNCH AT BENARES 
iThs Ualmra^a of Bmarot gav« in honow of th» 
Prine$ a State LuneK in hie palace at Ramtiagar on 
the 18th Dec. The Prince replifing aaid : 

1' km yer|^ grateful for the kind terms in which 
Your' Higbndss had alluded to me during my 
visit to Benares. My tour in India would, in- 
! deed, have^ been incomplote without this visit. 
1 feel'myself hi^^ privileged to have boon able to 
Befi this ^cient beautiful city to set foot in this 
spot held BO sacred by generations of Hindu 
orthodoxy. , 1 wegard with deep interest the 
etreetdl and ghats, to which millions of Hindu 
subjects of the King-Emperor frdm every Pro* 
vinoe and district of India make a pilgrimage, t 
am atimulatod by the thought that this is the 
centre of that ancient religion, which guides and 
*0 im|iortaDt e poct^n of the people of the 


' Bmpire and that from this oity and the saored 
.watdn which waidi it miUione ean take away a 
feeling of reverence and peaqp of mind to etreng* 
then their lives. May this induenoe ooptinue to 
'.prove an inspiration the Hindu community 
and aid them to make kbe 'future of India, 
worthy of its ancient traditions and history. May 
it enable them to strive ever to make her nobler 
and greater and keep for her a high, and hofioured 
place in ^be British Empire, - 

Your Hi^hneks has wide responsibilitied as a 
ri^’ler and a great land-owner. 1( is a pleasure to 
me to hear with .what scrupulous efiiciency they 
faave^been discharged. The British Crown has no 
more loyal adherent than Your .Hig^ndhs. In 
Benaipe itself the foundation and endowment of 
^public institutions are the direct result of Your 
Highness’ benevolence and charity. In your own 
State and estates, Yo6r Highness has ever j^ept 
in mind the welfare of your subjects and the 
material progress and prosperity of,your tenants. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Your High¬ 
ness for the assistance given to the British 
Qovernment in the great war. I note with -plea¬ 
sure that part of your efforts was directed, towards 
the alleviation of the suffering which that terrible 
struggle inevitably involved. Your Highness 
shared in the Scheme for the Hospital Ship, which 
was so appropriately called Loyalty and raised two 
sections pf xmporial Service Ambulance Corps, 
h'urtlier, you equipped and maintained the Mint 
Ho>ise as i\ Wai' hospital. There can be no nobler 
work than the caro of those who were disabled in 
so just a cause, and i can assure Your Highness 
that these services have woo you the approbation 
of the Kiiig-Bq^peror and the thanks of the 
Empire. I will not detain you longer. 

Books are given &t concession rates to sub- 
scribersof' The Indian Reviewy Any one who wishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Sa. 6. one 
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note it costs more to receive the Journal by V.P.P, It 
is cheaper to remit the subscription of Ra, B by if.9. to 
Q, A. Natesa^ A Co.. Pahlishera, Q, Town, Madras. 
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The Europe of To'day 

Ac:iordiQg to a writer in the Daoember Dumber 
of the Round Table the po8ition*of Europe to-day 
is more oritioal thaa it was even siz months ago. * 
The position of exchanges is chaotic and is made 
worse by the extreme protoctiooist tariH's now in 
vogue.' No taritt' legislation can keep pace with 
tbe rapid depreciation of certain currencies which 

we are now witnessing. In pi^lic finance wo 

• • 

find everywhere a deepening embarrasKinont. , 
The project of the Frencji budget for 1022 shows,* 

even when the revenue is credited witli the 

$ 

full payments due from Germany, *n di-li'jib of 
1025 million fraacs, The (Sarmaii 'Government , 
liutlgetteS for a deficit of million marks ; 

and a little later that estimate was more than 
trobled. 

The political situa'tion is equally bad. 

" But over a great part of Europe there la little sign 
:>( stable govertimeut or of ,a ifoennr deairo for 
international co-operation. Hungary rotnains a 
ceiilre of turbulencf and reuction, even though its 
((overctjiqot successfully resistod the second iaglurious \ 
attempt of the ex-Emi>ori>r Charlen to regain his 
throne. 'iTe other succession states of the Aiisn‘ 0 - 
llungariao Flmpire have persisted in their mutual 
.intagonisms, and it is still uncertain whethes the . . 
uffortB of Italy to bring their representatives together 
in conference at Porto Rose will lead after many post¬ 
ponements to the abatement of the jnalousy and 
miatruet which fetters the eoooomic*life of tRem all. 
.Tugo*Slavia shows no desire to respect the new 
frontier of Albania. Poland pursues its v&ndetta.witb 
the Lithuanians over Vihia in defiance of the League 
and of every principle of political decency. The 
awful calamity of the. Russian famine bus found no 
relief except through private effort. The open ien.'don 
of Pranco-Britisb relations has relaxed, but there are 
ominous signs, in the reports which come to hand as 
these lines are being written of the agreement between 
France and the Kcmaliit Turks, that it is .at the price 
of tbe pursuit of*a separate policy by ono at least of 
the Allies, in complete disre^rdof the interests of 
the other,” * 


The'Geniua of Hindu Culture 
. • ** * 

Mr. F. K. Anant Karayan, writing in the Rofft 

awl Weil (ior Novomber 1921) says that the basis 

* of Hindu culture is religion and its essential cliarac- 
teristic, spirituality. It has preached toleration 
towards all creeds and ofi'ers spiritual food "equally 
to the devotee, tbe man of action, tho thinker and 
the sage and it is the duty of all Uiodua to conserve 
and preserve this rich heritage and they should 

, not cut tSemselves oir from the shoot anebor of 
their spiritual horijance. The secret of India’s 
past vitality, viz , her power of intelligent adapta¬ 
tion to her environment end assimilation of 

• 

. materials from outside, has not loft her however. 
S.ijs the writer :—, 

“ As Rabindranath Tagore recently declared in 
one of his speeches in l^uropf, ‘ tho greatest 
event of our century has been tbe meeting of the 
K\st and West,’ and it has been*ordained in the 
interests of*the higher evolution %f the human 
race. In order to fulfil that sacred function, to 
^ deliver hor divine mos.s.aga to tho world, India 

* should remain unflinchingly true (o her national 

• 

soul, hor etcrniil principlb of Stoaritjyn Siilki op 
spiritual autormmy * The whula world,’says Sir 
• *John^ Woodroll'c, ‘will benefit from a variety of 
vital self active cultuMvls.’ Tho western nations, 
diijllusioned by the disastrous horrors of the late 
devastating war, have realised the brittlo found¬ 
ations on whicl» they had roved thoir mechani¬ 
cal civilisation, and arc now tuniing t{I tho East 
for a new spiritual illumiii:>tii<v). * India lias been 
the teacher of Asia in the past, and tn play her 
part in the new world, she should endeavour, 
whilo maintaining her own Swadlittrjnn, to evolve 
a higher harmonions synthesis of life hy blending 
her philosophy find their science, her inner life,of 
introspection with their outer life of disinterest- 
ed social service.” 
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The International Fetters of China 

Dr. Beooy Kum&r Ssrkar, w^^itig io the* 
December number of the Flindastan Htview, eaye 
that the sovereignty of the Chinese Kepublic 
<le facto doeB*DOt exist except in tbe imeginaticn^ 
of Chioa'e patriots or in the legalism of jurists. 
Technically spenkiog, Cbina^is still a free country 
as the number and extent of dc jure foreign 
territoriee on Chinese soil are remarkably small. 

On NovembeT 2, the United Statee came to an 
understandioK with Japan in regard to ‘ippen door" 
and “special interests ' in China: but neither of them 
felt it at all necessary to consult tbe Chinese Govern- 
ment on the mutter. Ttisonlycfti tbe postulate th.<t 
the sovereignty of China is an international fiction not 
worth the serious attention of the Great Powers that 
th^Ishii-Lansing pact could have been consummated. 
The Japanese-Americanagreomeiit has thus reproduc¬ 
ed in tbe Far East the high-handedness of the 
notorious Anglo-Russian cunvrntion of August. 1907. 
regarding the spheres of iniluenco in rersia, Afghani¬ 
stan and Tibet. It, may indeod be regarded as a 
cootiuuatioQ in China* of the policy which led to the 
delimitation of BPitiah and German spheres of interest 
in September. 1K98, and of British and Russian in 
April. 1899, withaut seeking the eanction or approval 
of the Chinese Empire. *In all these instances the 
sovereign righib of weaker states have "been bandied 
not on the principle of self-determination, but accord¬ 
ing to the interest*, the geographical propinquity, 
etc., of the powerful neighbours. * 

Oriental .lapan would not be accepted as an 
honourable hrst Class power by Europe and 
America unless in an adept in the use of all 
the methods of political exploitation and brigand- 
age popularised by tbe Occident through tbe 
Opium War and the anuexatioDS of Hib^. is. 
Aonam, Tdnking, Burma and Sikkim. 

Owing to Cbina'p refusal to acaept the boundary 
between inner and autonomous outer Tibet decided 
on at the siiifla Conference (October 13, 1913—April 
27, •1914) England orevented Cliina's commuriration 
with Tibet ria India; the Chinese government had for 
some tin^e no official representative or agent io Tibe'. 
But late in 1916 China encountered a fresh set of 
demands from the British regarding the final settle¬ 
ment of affairs^ By these terms no Tibetan rights can 
be conceded to other countnees, appointment of 
officials can te*made only after mutual consultation, 
and England alone should be engaged to assist in the 
development of industriee in Tibet. These demands 
are undoubtedly a corollary to the partition of Tibet 
that China hud been fonced to recognise at Simla, and 
after a period of impotent protests have at last (1919) 
been met by tbe Republic to the satisfartion of tbe 
British Empire. Likewise has China's sovereignty 
been ruled out of existenbe in Mongolia where Russian 


initiative and pressure compelled the Chinese Republic 
to acknowledgexin autonomous outer Mongolia and to 
recognize it virtually as a Russian protectorate 
(November 5,1913—June, 1915). These two parallel 
and aimultaneous incidents are natural links in the 
chain of events frem Mongolia's declaration of inde¬ 
pendence from China (.Deeen)beb, 1911) and the quick 
negotiation of a treaty between Tibet and Mongolia 
on January 21,1912, by wtficb each country recognized 
the other us independent. Tbe joint Ruiso-British 
advance underlying these secessionist movements in 
Greater China followed logically from tbe pooling of 
interests effected by tbe Anglo-Russian convention 
of 1907. 

Even ID the course of the late war German 
'Kuo-chap weCs* attacked by tbe Allies from the 
alandside Chinese territory and the war was 
carried on as far interior as the terminus of the 
German^Shan-tifng Rnilwny, 

The Ethics of Adwertising 

Mr. E A. Wodehoii^ie, writing in tbe Indian 
litinnsse for October, stresses that tbe att of 
advertising is not nearly so immoral or non- 
moral as it Boemod a few years back. Advertising 
in its simplest form is merely window-dressing or 
display made vocal - it is bised in every oise on 
tbe true assumption that tbe eyo cannot tell us 
everything about the article,*but that a certain 
amount of explanation is needed or welT. Such 
explanation is not a separate line, ^(vorced el- 
togetber from the gener.il activities of the firm. 
• Cootplicatin^ tbe whole task of advertising is the 
' fact of unlimited competition. There are very 
few articles now a days which have not t'' win 
their way in tbe toeth of other articles practically 
identical and of e(|ual merit. The eifuct of fierce 
competitiod between articles of more or less equal 
merit is to shift tbe centre of gravity from the 
article itself to its advertisement. The immediate 
effect has been to bring into being a class of 
advertising specialists who mske it their business 
to study the science and practice of publicity as 
an art in itself; and most big firms today 
employ a special advertising stafif. 

Tbe writer CDDcI^de.4 by pointing out how in 
America the art of publicity has been closely and 
diligently studied and with,,what results. 
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Ma2zioi , 

Mx/.tini, the first end greatest of nntionalisto, 
was ill simple truth the greatest internatioDal 
man that ever lived, His natienalism, so says a 
writer in the Ind\att Jievieoi of Jiet'iem for 
November, has its sole and complete justification 
in its programme of international service, 

*' Humanity,'’ says Mazzini, “ is a great army moving 
to tlje conquest of unknown lands, against ]>owerful and 
wary oDemies. Tbe Peoples are the ditfcrcnt corps 
and divisions of that army. Each has a post entrusted 
to it; each a special operation to^rform ; and the 
I'oinnion victory depends on the exactness with which 

the different operations are carried out.Vour^ 

country is tbe token of ^he mission which God has 
l^iven you to fullil in Humanity. The faculties, thf> 
MtronKth of oH its sons, should hs united for the 
.kccomplishment of this mission." * • • 

Hucb is the philosophy ot nationalism according ih 
Mazxiui. Nation Is to him not an association based 
upon iiidtvidual sense of self-iAtorest or collective 
egotism, but a divinely designed organ!/.ition for the 
iinituul Borvioe of the different human groups. It is 
,111 unavoidable rung of the ladder by which man may 
hope to uscond to the presence of the Moat High. It 
is, firstly, a fact of’nature, it were, which al¬ 
though fur some time and in some place.s it roruuias 
hidden or only half-revealed - is bound to, bocoino 
prominoal aud ir/esislible as tbe liv«s ol the variously 
coDStitulod groups hocomu niora ard more dcvolopcd 
and as their special cliarucloristics come into hold 
rcircf ill the course of tlicir mutual cuiitacl ?iiid ' oii- 
'Kt. • 

Nutiobalitj^, according to Max/i’ni, was not a 
uotnpict (ff* eguisoa, not an argumeut for rig^its^ 
but a mitusion of altruiam, no acceptance of rocipro* 
cal duties among the dilVerently gijted divtsioiin' 
of uiivnkiod, lie held that tho bond of interna- 
tioniid duty could trinsceud all barriers of lace 
itnd language. But this lofty •natioinWism is 
oapible of abuse and bas been Freijuantly abusoJ, 
as be himself feared. * 'n 

*' His internationalism*wae, likewise, ‘ neither, as in 
Cebdeo, tbe mternalioualism of Trade, nor, as in Marx, 
the iuteruationalism of Labour. It was the iiiter- 
natioDulism in the eyes of which oatiou n. guilty of 
“the grand refuaal" if it do not staud forward and 
take its place, to the limits,of its power, in inter¬ 
national politics.' (Mdccunu). He bad nothing but 
scorn for tbe policy of selfish prudence and callous 
disregard for others which often goes by tho aaiuo of 
neutrality. How posaibly can^ou remain noutral, be 
seems to ask, when there is a war going on in your 
taeighbourbood between right and wrong %' 


Local Option 

Mr. N. Oj^Joshi, writing in the Social Service 
Qiutridrlt/ for October, says that the principle of 
local option has tbe distinct advantage of bringing 
about the desired abolition of driok*by the people 
themselves*and alTords scope both for government 
action and for educaUve propaganda and popular 
agitation ; 

The principle of local option is not new to India It 
was first accepted oflicialty in tho despatch of tbe 
Secretary gf State for India dated 4th February 181)0, 
and it was then ruled 'hut the wishes of residents 
withiu thirty to furtj^ paces on either side of tbe pro¬ 
posed shop and the houses immediately in front should 
bo consulted as to tbd opening of a now liquor shop, 
and this limit was aubse juenlly raised to a radius*of a 
hundred yards of the locality. But even these small 
couce.'isioDs remained a dcat] letter till 1008. In 
August 1907, tho deputation which waited upon Lord 
.Murley. tho then Secretary of State fur India, once 
moro pressed that matter to thi attention of Ciovorn- 
inent, and an attempt was made ii^deference to tbe 
views of the deputation to introduce the principle uf 
local option.*in another direction, niAnoly. by means 
0 ^ forming advisory cominitteeH. Thu euinmittees 
were lirst constituted for towns having a population 
olSff.OOOand over, but they.were extended in 1918 
by the (Jovernment Itesuiution No. 581 uf 1918 to 
those rural areas which had a high incidence of 
coiiBumptiOD and an avoragdof moro than one country 
liquor shop per C.fKMl uf poj'uialiou. They were also 
instructed tojidjiist the iniinbcr» of liquor shops in 
their respective .ireas so as to secure a scale of one 
sbci^to every li,(iii()of population. 

J’ulilic opinion was naturally nut satisfied with this 
nominal meusuro uf local option. Tlio agitation was 
pA<>.sed on and in July 1912 a deputation led by the 
l.iltt Hod. Mr. (fukhale once more waited upon (ue 
Becielary uf titutc for India, Lord (.'rowr. Among 
other things il»urged that (1) tihe system should bo 
exit-nUed to all the Manicipulities, (2) the advisory 
Committees should bo given power to dual with all 
kinds, of lutuxicanfs. (9) tho CuaiU)ittees shouid be 
iiiai e more rupreseiit.itivo of public opiniou by enlarg¬ 
ing the nou-otlicial element in them, (4) they should 
be iuvested with the licensing function. In tho.coursc 
of his reply to flic dojiulation Lurd Crewe promised 
to represent to the Uoverumeut of ijidiu the sugges- 
tions put forward b>»tho deputation, but declared that 
it was only by provincial and luuafl devolution that 
this subject coi^d be approached and they would 
ii^^ced go far in the direction of local control. 

This was the bituation when Mr, llamacbandni 
Riu brought in his bill in tho Madras Council 
and this is tbe situation which Indian Miaistere 
in the various provinces fiave to iOiproue. 
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Modern IdeHli«in 

Prof. Binman of Nebraska Unirerdit; in bia • 
presidential addreea at the meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Pbiloaopbical Aseociation beld ip Chicago, 
March 25, 26, 1921, argues the ijiieation of the ' 
relation between modern idealism, and the Logos 
teaching. The address which is given the place 
of honour in the VUilomphical lieoiew for J uly, 
1921,contends that the trend of modern idealism 
doea not conllict with the historical teaching of 
the Logos. “ 1 hold that the logic of its method 
and fundamental positions reijuires for its 
completion precisely that kind of detailed dtlini- 
tion of its ideal values which was historically 
embodied in the Logos doctrine ”, The Professor 
considers especially the teaching of “ two re¬ 
presentatives, Bosanquet and lUdbakrisbnan 
He criticises Bosanquct for urging that anything 
real must be absolute. iSuch an opinion is ' an 
abuse in tbe employment of terms.’’ 

“We may turn now to a book which is highly re¬ 
presentative of the cuotroilinK motived of modern 
Idealiam. <iuite without impulse to effect an esterifal 
aucommoiietiOD with Christian speculation. J refer 
to the volume, entitled T/te ffvtgn nf ReligUm m 
6’on(e»</<jrary Philoscjiliy, by Professor Kadba- 
krisbnan, of the Uuivorsity of Mysore, published in 
192U. Professor RudLjkknftlinan'B personal connections 
as a Hindu are with VedautiNm, which he feels free 
to interpret as seems must reasonable v and hi., whole 
book develops tbo charge against Western pluralisms 
and theisms that they arc illogical, that they Have 
perverted tbe true agd normal course of philosophical 
development, in order to reach and fortify positions 
that arc thought to bs prescribed by religious neces¬ 
sities. Ihatas. tiio religious necessities which have 
warped the argument arc not the true needs of 
religion, which he regards as mustr genuinely and 
adequately^ met by absolute idealism : but they are 
rather the nebessities imposed by pojmlar religion, 
and particularly br the somowhat dualisiic form in 
which the Christian theism isaccustorned to formulate 
itself for ,tbe unphilosopiiical niiud. We havo here 
the personal bias criticism turned against Western 
plurati'sms. Tbe result is a long s^Vies of keen and 
peuetrutiog critjeisms directed against what ho calls 
theism, and’urgumeiits fur tbe su{«eriof cultural and 
retigioua value c< pantheism. Now as this author is 
also a consistent and welVtrained "epresentative of 
abooluto idealism, bis book becomes of epocial inter¬ 
est in cunneetjun with the charge that inodorn 
idealism, logically thought out. is simply pantheism 
and it on )i parity with Vedantic Brahmanism. Radha« 
krishnan, at any rate, so believes and bolds; and this 
becomes for him n great argument for the profound 
truth of VedaBtiRD " 


‘ After a close analyeis' of the argument of tbe 
book, tbe writer sums up by saying 

“that absolute idealism is bia central and controlling 
motivation; that under Hindu conditions this makes 
him a Vedaniist, but a Vedantist of a tbeistic rather 
than a pantheistic ty^s; that it yields, however, a 
certain aversion to popular, dualistic theism, and 
sympathy for tbe doctrine of tbe immanence of God, 
a doctrine which ho is not unwilling to speak of as 
pantheism I'that us be bolds it, however, the doctrine 
postulates transcendence also, and has u strongly 
t'leistic bent”. " 

Ue hopes that if the theistic lines are worked 
out, we would get at tbe stand-point of the Logos 
theology, 

“ We may conclude that .tbe characteristic meaning 
of the Logos teaching as as congenial to modern 
idoalisin as it h^s over been to any stage of tbe 
idp'ilistic tradition; and that the recent appearance of 
an editing of idealism ;which is more than half 
pintbeistic, mystical and Vedantic, does not really 
ieud-to set it aside '' 

Urgent Problem* of Empire 

Mr, J. S. Little, writing in tbe /'niled Minpirc 
fur December, sa}s that we need not give uur 
selves serious concern as to tbe ultiuiato political 
shape of the British Commonwealth, as the 
political instincts of the people, both the metro¬ 
politans and overseas citi/.eos alike, are rijual to 
meeting tbe complex difficulties and problems of 
tbe‘Kaii>ire os they arise : and in the tciy set of 
meeting them they are silently but surely evolving 
la conbtitutioii for tbe Empire. Tbe problems of 
‘intor-lmperial trade also, as well as reciprocity in 
that trade, urgent os they aro becoming, wiU be 
solved l.rrgely by a natural and inevitable econo¬ 
mic process. Tbe foreign trade of Britain has 
been ■ very nearly killed and tbe one sure hope 
lies in the fostering of Imperial trade. Tbe 
necessity of arranging for emigration of large 
numbers from tbe Duited Kingdom to the Domi¬ 
nions would hove to be feced in a serious and 
businesslike way. At present there are more 
than 10 million people in tbe United Kingdom 
more than it can support. Tbe causes making for 
unemployment in the Dominions are also similar ; 
they may not be in * a position to absorb our 
surplus population or white labour at all into 
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tboir existing industriee,* but they have vast ud- 
exploited Unde and undeveloped ftaourcee, alenoet 
lioiitleas in extent. It ie urgently imperative that 
for the safety and welfare of (hese Dooiinioofi, 
their laads ehould be suitably and adc(|uately 
pjopled. No fiuggeation*for migration would be 
valid which doee not jireeuppoee scientific settle- 
iiiont on new lands. Another great and vital 
problem is the question of an adequate navy ; and 
the last is bow to free the Empiro from the giip 
of the international financier. * * , * 

Libprty * 

Sir Hamfylde Fuller df tho Hengal Partition 

fame writes in tho English KevUn: about liberty 

■ 

endowing a perqde with solf-respect and self- 
cuntidonce and about liberty *boing uchiev<yl in* 
politics when leaders and law-givers are chosen by 
the iikingfl of the )>eopIe as manifested by voting, 
liirgo electorates chboBo under tho intiuence not 
of knowledge, but of porsuHsion, niiccting us 
through the suggestion of Ukingd. The politician 
makes it bis profession to persuade, and eminoot 
’ oUticians develop^tbis process into a tine art. If 
politictfl ‘arguments were based on roasou, thu * 
.jemocratic* governmont would* be an instruav^nt 
of progress ; if they were maguaniaious, it would 
at least ulVurd spiritual discipline ; but the argU' • 
ments which are most persuasive are those which ' 
Appeal frankly to solf-interest. 

Popular government has some, grout advant¬ 
ages ; it broadens one’s sense of personal dignity ; 
assures him of his importance in state-afiaire. 
But it lacks inspiratioh and U feeble ia>coatrol. 

A democracy is constantly assriled by cUss or 
syndicalist interests ^bicb it is dangerous to dis* 
regard and extravagant to conciliate. Jt does not 
command the best services of its ofiicials and is 
hardly efficient in military alluirs. In these days 
of commercialism democracy, government on com* 
tnercial principles, may be made to live but only 
nt the cost of over-taxation, lack of prudence and 
increasing attacks aghast its pretensions. 


Comte and Lenin 

A writer Jn the latest issue of the' PolUveah 
Scienct (^MrterUj, in describing the climactic point 
in the devplopmeiit of 19th century thought, says 
• that the state is the chief power atiQ must possess 
the great&t possible power in order to bring 
about the iiecetsiry and inevitable social'justice. 
But it is important clearly to define to whom this 
power should belong. In order to serve progress 
this power must belong to a pertain class or group 
and only ft) that class or group. This is roughly 
tho character of the reasoning of the radical and 
the revolutionist who instaptly busies himself 
with two problems, (1) how to bring about a 
revolution and (2) bow to organise the proper 
almighty state which will serve the purpose of 
realising the desired consummation. Jn this 
respect, the Positivist and tho’ Marxian, Auguste 
Comte and Nicolai Lenin are one. The 
coincidence is nut unnatural, since Positivism 
and Marxism are only the intellectual and 
economic features of Bocial Darwinism which is 
at oace intellectualistic and mechanistic. Comte 
would stop the competition between political 
parties, making it impb^sible to impede the 
popular; pressure. Dictatorship to him would 
. suggest itself as the more desirable form of 
government, lie thought that this would never 
bft established in France until the government 
wont over into the hands of tiie •Proletarians 
(letter to de Tqulomo). Leniq came to the same 
}dea as the founder of Positivism. Jhn new idea 
of the Soviets, as constitutional, ^representative, 
proletarian institutions, is only a supplementary 
form, but the heric idea is the same. Moreover, 
if the Soviets as institutions shoulc^ be opposed to 
(be policy and programme of Lenin, he would 
believe in a dictatorship without the lioviets. The 
. characteristic traits of both world-views are the 
belief in the State as the dnly regulative and pro- 
greebive factor in the realisation of tho final aim, 
and the absence of any praetioal ethics of the means, 
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NutioBal Education 

4 

Sir MtobKel Sadler, writing in the ,lnteri\ational ' 
* « 

Aeriete of Ui$ti9M for October, says that national 
adnoatioD in the true sense is a spirit of living 
intluenoe, a spiritual and intellectual atmosphere. '' 

For the erection of a national Bystein of' education 
in any true sense of the worda there is re<tuired either 
a stable order of society on whivb to build or such 
a moment of ardent spiritual unity us sometimes, 
though not always, fallows a collapse of the outer 
fabric of national life. ■ The inner life of u people, its 
character and predisposition, determine' the main 
lines of its education. No system of education, artifi¬ 
cially oonetructed and imposed upon it, can perina- 
neatly change the inward character of the people or, 
even, under the arrogant name of KuUur, shape its 
life. National education is not a matter of schools 
alone. It requires schools : it repuires the organized 
provision of good and tested teaching in all subjects 
neoessary to be loarnt. *In this manner, intelieetually, 
it knits the generatioos each with each. More than 
this, it must seek to furnish opportunities for the 
effective development and training of individual wills. 
But, essentially, it is u sort of envelope ol' varied inflU' 
enoes (some didactic, some social, some economic, 
some mental) which act ou the syiupathiesi the 
imagination, the Judgment and the will, stimulating 
all alike into activit:^ but imparting no identity of 
belief or of ideal or of prejudice. Ail .that it cun do 
>8 to impart a certain uniformity of tene to the com¬ 
plexion of the mind, a certain predisposition to 
conform to a general type. And fortunate is the 
nation which by inbred power produces variations of 
type and has diversity in its unity. Such a nafion 
may not bs able to boast of a tidily organized ‘system 
of national educutioh,' but it may prbduce great poets 
and BageB,*grbat captains in war and in industry, 
great statesmen atid divines, and unknown heroes and 
heroines. It may enrich the world with new dis- 

ooveries and with creative ideas. It brooks no stan- 
• 1 
dardized culture. It has an instinctive dread of a 

system of etlucdtion which makes people intellectual¬ 
ly impressioivabfe without at the same time increasing 
thpir reserve-of moral strength, ' , 

But oatiooal eduostion will be compArativeljr 
valueless Hiller it bas'tbe diiective guidance of 
religion and its help in diBoriminating between 
the irorthy md ttawortlr/ ideitls of lifb. 


The Trend of Religioue Thought 

Mr. J, B. Burke writes in the January number 
of The Ocetdt h«viexo about the present trend of 
religious thought, and bow a bettor recognition 
prevails and a clearer peroeption of the possi¬ 
bilities of a hereafter ' and of the futility of 
regardiog life as a meaninglese pandemonium with 
man as an intelligent spectator as weM as actor. 

Freedom of thought has given man fresh life. It 
has cast away the sbaoklos that constrained bis fore¬ 
fathers with apprehensive limitations; and with 
renewed and refreshing vigour be has obtained full 
play for the exercise ofbi^ intellectual, lestbetic and 
religious powers;, opening up vistas too vivid to 
portray I , The wdrk of Lodge, uf Barrett and of 
Conan Doyle may need much further confirmation, 

. but the horizon of our knowledge has extended, and 
with'due care may be further much enlarged. Only 
those competent to deal with such matters should 
approach them. But it is upon such free inquiry that 
the progress of knowledge depends. Meanwhile let 
uali^ein faith, for future knowledge is not only of 
what we see, but qre destined to arrive at. 

1 do not understand why so much opposition exists 
to the sequiaitioo of that knowledge which Nature 
might reveal to us of other worldu than ours by such 
scientific methods. This opposition is but A Survival 
of the mediipval teiiper, which viewed (Ijy progress 
of empirical knowledge with fear and loathsome 
apprehension. The history of science shows, and 
"indeed deploritbly so, that notwithstanding occasional 
outbursts of enthusiasm, at times only of toleration, 
the Cburobea have frequently exercised a baneful 
influence on'the free investigation uf Mature. They 
have no doubt acted as u check alike to inquiry and 
to scepticism, although they have served to keep the 
8 lirit of Faith alive. This last is the true debt we 
owe them as a compensatiwn. But if positive first¬ 
hand knowledge of other worlds could be arrived at, 
there is no reason why it should weaken, rather than 
strengthen, the faith in still higher things and higher 
still. For knowladge is merely relative, and will never 
bo quite absolute. The more we know, the more shall 
we perceive there is to be known. 

Odd copien of lh» *'Indian • Revien:can 
always be sent hyywst for Re. One only, on 
request to ilestre. Q.-A. Natesan & Co., 
Publisherf, Qeorge Town,^ Madras, 
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Why th« Moplaht Rebelleii 

Mr. R. M. Palab, writing in tha iSocialul Reviaio 
for January, analyaeA the factors underlying the 
Moplah unrest and rebelliop ^iob he considers 
to be mainly agrarian! He says.—' 

“The ancient custom was that the ‘‘jenmi,” the 
“kanaksran" and the “vorumpattakaran " shared 
between them the produce of the grain land. When 
the Mohammedans inaaded the country they took 
a certain share of the produce, which the Moplahs 
niaiotained was the jeurai'a share. This dM not cau.se 
any great confusion as most of the jenmia had tied 
from the country. The jenmis rlttirned when the 
British took over tho country, and the Brit'sh rocogni-. 
sed them as the true owners of the soil and allowod 
them to recoup themselves from the tenantry on 
condition that they guaranteed the pfoper payment of 
revenue. This led to the freqnenft outhreakss which 
culminated in tho murder of a collector. The cohse- 
i|uence was the fiaaaing of “Moplah Acts," which 
penaliNed tho whole community for the outbreaks o& 
individuals. The futility of this whs. however,?aeen 
when no line was imposed after tho outbreak of 1898, 
.ts nmong other reasons, ‘ it was feured that they 
would accentuate the already extreme poverty of tho 
fanatical zone." Meanwhile a Commission had been 
u]ipointed, in 1881, and the Commissioner came to the 
conclusion that in tho early days of the British 
Government, “the assessment was^ opprc-ssiv^c evory* 
where, and insofho places outrf^goously so.” 

^'bura was a later CommUsion presicl^d o\er 
>y Sir T. Madhav^ Rao ; but evictions and out- 
breaks continued. Poverty, ngrarinn discontent 
and fanaticism have been ref^rdud as tiie three 
main causes of which the last is probably the 
chief. But it is dilCcult to ascertain the ‘exact* 
share of each of these causes in the breaking out* 
of the rebellion. 

Nothing, however, has been done to reSuce the 
extreme poverty of tennnlry, and so long as their 
present state continues, these outbursts,will continue. 
The Government will, in time, 8uc<'eed in suppr^issing 
these outbreaks. To shoot down a number of half* 
wild, semi'Starved peasants would no doubt, strike 
terror and reduce the pressure on the land, but 
the test of good gowernment is not its ability to do 
this, but to remove all causes for such a constantly 
recurring evil. What seems to necessary is that 
a Commission should be appointed to ascertain : — 

1. To what extent, if at all, the appropriation of 
Government revenue has contributed to bring about 
the present state of the country, and whether it is 
necessary to effect any alterations in tho revenue 
settlement on tllat account. 

2. Whether these disturbaripes are in any way due 

to the agrarian oondition eziiAing in the district, and 
what are the steps that should be taken in ronse* 
quenoe thereof. . . 


Criminal Tribes in India 

Sir John Hewett invited the Salvation Army to 
try itr hand on the criminal tribes of the United 
Provinces, Since that time a large amount of 
reform work has been done ib the United 
Provinces,* the.Punjab and Madras. The work of 
the Salvation Arm^ was helped by the Criminal 
Tribes Act of 1911 which gave power to local 
Governments to deal with these tribes as a special 
class. The work of the Salvation Army and the 
various nsissions in this direction is detailed in 
7'fti East and t/te M'tst for Jaiiunry by the Rev. 
C. M Edwards. * 

The probtom is noj the usual criminal problem of 
how to punish and reform an individual, and how to 
prevei.t honest men from following bis bad ezafhple. 
We have here a i|uestion of how we arc to change tho 
whole moral outlook of tribes whose numbers and 
solidarity almo.st justify us in calling them a nation. 

They are bound by every law of heredity, of ciroum- 
stanco, and of loyalty to their'tribe fellows, to a life 
of di.shoncsty and crime, and ev^n bad they deaired to 
become honest law-abiding citizens they could not do 
so, for there was no place for them. Their only 
friends in the Hindu sociat system were the receivers 
of .stolen goods, who encouraged thons in their nofari* 
ops practices. 

In these latter days they have a new friend, for 
Government has realised that the extermination of 
the Criminal Tribes can only be accomplished by the 
stow process of turning them into law-abiding citizens. 

As regards the oaturet ok the work of reform 
tho wrjter sa^e ^ 

, We do not want to force these people into a state 
of civilisation for which they are not ready, but to 
create in them the will to reform, and to give them 
every assistance in reforming themselves. Your 
c(vnpul>ory civilisation is temporary. Only by a 
reform of the will can any permanent effect he 
produced. It is this permanent reform of the will, 
which x'hristiaBS call converaicti, that wo desire to 
accomplish, and how do we hope to dp ib? There is 
no power on earth, pr in heaven, that can accomplish 
this, but the power of love. . ■ • ‘ 

By love I do not mean that sickly sentimentality 
that weei^s over the criminal, and shrinks from using 
tho discipline, ^be compnlsioo. and the punishment 
that 18 a necessary part of his rehabilitation, but that 
true, strung sontiment which makes a Ctfristian man 
strive and spend 'liimsolt for those whom his 
Christianity has taught him to Idbk. upon as bis 
brothers. • 

• * - 

When youhare llnished^tvilh this copy of the 
“Indian Review ”, ph'.aae hand it on to tome 
one or post it to a friend. It may he of 
intere.st to him. • 
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Mjtticitm ftnd Islam 

A writer in t^e October Revitw ofjtdigiona dee* 
eribes the extent of mystic thought that hu crept 
into Islam. The negation of individuality in 
the consoiousness of the supreme is the theme of 
myetio writers and poets and is best expressed 
in the *works of JaUl-ud-dln Rumi. Islam, as a 
faith, is characterised by many mystics ; Sufism 
is found early in its history and the first two 
centuries of Islam - produced mystics of marked 
eminenc*. SuHs originally came from Arabia. 

*'Out of the mysticism of India evolve the philo* 
Sophy and the poetry of Persia. Three factors can he 
traced in the syntbosia of Sefism ; firstly the pure 
monotheism of the Quran, which is the foundation; 
secondly the oheerfulnssH and joyousness of Persia and 
thirdly Indian asceticism and philosophy. These 
three factors blending in the sensitive and emotional 
Arab nature have ev6Ived and procured the subtle 
political system which took shape in the Sufi writings 
and poesy. All mysticism is of tbe opposite polarity 
to exoteric display and 'outward show, it has no 
affinity with ceremonial. The road of meditation is 
extollod over the roud of action, the more ceremonial 
the religion the more mystics turn away from it* 
That is the reason why in Islam we find the most 
luxuriant mysticism, oecaliar to the inner and not the 
outer life. 

Moaleiu saints ‘are numerous in North Africa and 
particularly io Morocco and it is there that we find a 
greater development of tbe practice of contemplation, 
this may have arisen from the fact that the Berbers, 
tbe dominant race, have a strong faith in tEeir 
traditions and cling to their cuitoms and with the 
acceptance^ of Islam by their tril>cs, they vested their 
beliefs togeth'er with Islam in the persons of their 
saints." • * ■ 

Sufi vfriters explain and illustrate tbe spiritual 
life 09 a journey or pilgrimage, tnd the world is 
particuliirly expressed in the Rubaiayat as a shop 
and tavein. ' < 


Odd copies of ihv "Indian fTcrte**'” can 
alxoays be >tent hy post f<yr Re. One only, on 
request io Messrs. O A. Natesan & Co., 
Publishers, George Tawn, Madras. 


The Higher Education of Women 

Miss Eleanor McDougall, Prinoipal of The 
Woman’s Christian College, Madras, writing in 
the January number of Ihe Young Men of India, 
protests against tbe idea that foreign teachers in 
the Universities of India would denationalise the 
students and mainttins that tbe women now 
educated in our colleges have profited by their 
foreign education, but are aware of its limitations 
and deficiencies and will profitably transplant it 
in the field of women's education, The writer 
continues :— 

Only one out of every 'hundred of Indian women is 
literate, so .an almost now world lies before these 
nioneure, awaiting their transforming coutrol. They 
enter uopu a task which cannot he done either bv men 
or by foreigners, thouvli much help may be .given l>y 
b)tU these classes, and women would be grievously 
mistakeo if they refused to receive what these have to 
give. 

Tbe women's colleges ofindi.i, few and young as 
they are, exist to create this cl.ass of pioneer women, 
and it is most encouraging to see that year by year 
an increasing number of highly educated, reasonable 
and enurgetie women are passing out of them into 
professional and social life. Whan they become 
numerous enough, ami have had aiiffioient experionos 
of life, wo may safely leavn the future of tbe educa¬ 
tion of Indian women to them. They will in time 
supersede their own teachers, but they will not dis¬ 
card the material of t'leirown education. They will 
bring to their task the wisdom, dpyotion and 
patience for which lodiaii women are justly cclobraC- 
ed, and they will iiho the power of uoinentrated 
reasoning and the wider sympathies which their 
university education has bestowed on them. They 
will have many difhcuHios to contend with and their 
achievement may not be rapid, but there can be no 
doubt that in the end they will succeed in devising 
and enrryieg into practice an education at once 
liberal, officiont-and national. 


INDIA IN PEEIODICALS. 

ParuaurntxtSimi.a. [Round Tablo- Dec 1921] 
Pbimarv Educatidm m Bknoal By Rev. G M. 
Leith. IThe Local Solf-govermnent Gazette. Nov. 
19211 

Indian Educ^tuinal System, By fl. Q. Warty, u.a. 

I Indian Business. Nov. and Dec. 1921.) 

India and Some Problems By the Rt. Hon. Vis¬ 
count Chelmsford. [United Empire Dec 1921.] 
Hindi; Ahp Centre in Los Anoeiajs By Drusie E. 

Rteelo. [Tbe Modero Review. Jan. 1922 | 
Pkoorebs op Co-operation in iNDfA. By the Editor. 

[ Bombay Co operation Quarterly'. Sept. 1921). 

How Learning was Honored among 'the 
ANCIENT Hindus. By'Prof. S. Erishnaswami 
Aiyengar, ^.A. (The Calcutta Review. Jan. 1922]. 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Nat«taa on the Lib^rel Party 

A reoreaentative of the liang^lee interviewed 
Mr. O. A. Nateean at Calcutta^ soon after the 
last spsaion' of the Libofal FcAleration. Asked of 
the future prospects of the Liberal Party in India, 
Mr. Nateean said;—"Our prospect to a great 
extent will depend upon the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the growing demands of the 
people. In their evidence before the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, our Party dhminded much 
more than what has been conceded in the M C. 

« 

Siiheme. The Liberals adgepted it becouec they 
did not wish to throw away what was olFored and 
they thought it was a decant et%rt. The last few 

e 

ses-sions sf the new Councils apd the Tjsgislative • 
Assembly have shown the defects and shortcom¬ 
ings* of the schemo. There is the immediate need 
for remedying them .and for taking a further and 
a bolder step in the direction of responsible 
government in the provinces and jn a great men 
''lira in the Central Ojvernmdnt also, subject to 
the*reservation8 in regard to the army and*csrtain 
vested .igterests. The resolution passed at our 
lasr, soHsion *on this (pipstiop shows that the 
r.iber.il P.vrty is fully alive to tlio gruwrog 
needs of the country. I have no right to 
speak for others, nor do I in th» least spenk ^ 
to you ■'IS the Joint Secretary of the National 
Libariil Kederntion of India, but (this much 
1 cin safely say. that I am echoing the sentiments 


of seve-.il Lib'rAN in the provinces yhen 1 state 
that the Liberal Party will very soon take as an 
important item in the programme the question of 
getting responsible government in the provinces 
and a good bit of it in the Cantrd Government 
also. I confess our Pirty bss not done much of 
active propaganda so far, 'but a resolution has 
been passed by the Federation urging the noed for 
the same in the* future. In this year, I do hope a 
good deal of active prop«ganla work will he done." 

"Do you think, *Mr. Natesan, that the 
Liberals will sueoeed in inducing tb^ authorities 


to take tbe^ecesaary steps to bring about respon¬ 
sible govesnthent in the provinoes nnd in tho 
Central Ooveroment ?" a»^ked the rrptesentative. 
» Mr. Nafes.in quickly reptiod, ‘‘^hotber they 
succeed or anot, 1 think the Liberals will have to 
take up the task'os a duty and make the Govern' 
oient realise thit th^ must no longer trifle with 
the situation. If the Government will not take 
the warning, the resp msibility will be theirs." 

The reproseotative next tfsked Mr. N'iitessn, 
"Do you think the l.ibornl Party has much chance 
of couiituracting thwainibter ii lluonces of the non- 
co-operation movenmnt and the ensuing propa- 
giiida of civil disobedience " Mr. Nateean answer¬ 
ed .— " 1 think we have every chance and whe¬ 
ther we have it or «io^., it is our duty ns lovers of 
law, freedom and order to h^ht the campaign of 
civil disobedience. In my opini(^n civil disobedi- 
ence will be a revolt not only ag.iiust Government, 
but will, in the end, turn nut to be a revolt in 
all other directions." * 

" Those that trifle with the situation and chuckle 
when the present Government is in d.fliuultics will 

very soon find that the spirit of disobedience and 

• 

lawlessiiess will bo humlvd difwn from goneralion 
to generation«nd they will leip with compound 
• interest when Swuvtj becoinos an nccompliebed 
fact. I think in this matter of fighting the civil 

di^bedieiice campaign tho li’bonil-i will give the 

• 

Government their support, but the Government 
in its turn mtia^ consult tiin yc.«ponsiblo ksders 
al-n in all matters " . . 

"1 also feel it nsy duty t.i add that the tendency 
amongst c rtnin Ltbeiuls to *f!gfit* against every 
item of the .V C (.) moven.ent must be.given up. 
We have ail oli^rig odvocated temperance, we hove 
for years pleaded for tlio progress of the Swadeshi 
movement nnd ii^.sever--l provinces the need for 
national ediica'i > 11 , in rho sense that the present 
system ought to be revised and adnpted to tho 
gronling rrqiiireineiits of the nation, have been 
urged Surely in tlieir qonKtriict.ivo piogramuie 
the Lihernis must take up these <|UAstions to which 
they stand (>Iedged though they cannot for a mo¬ 
ment adopt the means egiployed by the non-co- 
operators tu achieve the end common to both," 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Lord Morley on the Irish Agreement 

After the LoH ChoDCetlor had re(K}rtod and 
read His Majesty’s fcrncious spopcii from the 
Throne, on December 14, Viscount Murley, who 
wee received Aith ^ener.tl cheeiFi. sa<d : 

I rise to move an address in reply to Ilib Majesty's 
gracious speech this morninR. TberS it> one paragraph 
in His Bajesty'i speech in which he save that it whs 
with heart-felt joy tbac be received the iiitelligenct 
of tbie agreement. I am sure that nil, even those 
who do not favour the ugreement, will feel that His 
Majesty, in using those words, is declaring a feeling 
that is shared by ei^ormous niiiubers of people in 
England and in Ireland. (Cheers ) Heart felt joy 1 
I do not envy any Englishman or Irishman who roads 
those words without deep feeling. (Hoar, hear.) 
They are not officials'. They represent the feeling in 
His Majesty’s own mind when he makes this speech 
to Your Lordships. I do not think that anybody in 
the ^ouse will demur to the last sentence of the ad¬ 
dress which J now venture to move in reply tu His 
Majesty’s gracious siiecch, where mention is made of 
the reconciliation between Great,Britain and Iroland, 
to which His M.ijesty’s own action has materially 
contributed. (Cheers.) We all feel that, in making 
that declaration, the King has been moved by that 
gift of s>mpatbetlc imagination which, along with 
aoute observation, must be regarded not only as a 
graceful ornament in the Royal character, but also 
as an essential in the head of a great and powerful 
Btate. (Cheers.)' 

HimiLlATION ■■ OB " PRIDE. ' 

I understand that there may Ih> amendments noved 
to my motion. I shall take >’are myself in the abort 
time in which 1 venture to address Your Lordships not 
to use any words of u priwocative character. It has 
been said that this is *' abject humiliation"; those two 
words have been used. (Lord Carson.—“Not for 
you.") Those who'are called “ Die-bkrds" will take 
that view. I have no fault to find with a Dio hard us 
such. Indeed, I rather think that I myself, oui.side 
Ireland, am a humble member of the Die-bard persua¬ 
sion. (Laughter.) 1 cannot see any (race of humilia¬ 
tion in it. The good wishes of the whole world, ulmdat 
an unparalleled phenomenon, go out to us in this 
movement. 

Let me ask another question. The atternativs to 
humiliation'is pride i wonder whether anybody, any 
Bngl^hman. any citir-en of Great Britain, can look 
back upon the Crovsrnment of Ireland by («rnat 
Britain as an object of pride. Surely, so far from 
being that,' it is the misrule of Ireland by our country 
that bas been a catch-word for so attc or more. A 
great nation ought to have a good conscience. I submit 
that as a proportion, and I then ask.-can anybody 
dsfend ^e propqaitioo that the Government of Ire¬ 
land all these' years has been such as the political 
oonpeience can approve ? I think not. 

THE CANADIAN EXAMPLE 

Men who have lived long have one privilege, among 
a few, of being allowed to tell over again old stories. 

I am certainly not going to take up your time with 
tbeold story oftbe Home Buie pronesale within the 
last 3(1 years, but 1 would remind Your Lordebipa 
that the first mahtion of an alteration in the sjstem 


of Irish goTcrombnt was the suggsition made by the 
Irish Viceroy of that day—Lord Carnarvon, whom 
Lord Salisbury, then in his first administration, bad 
made Viceroy of Ireland I earnestly oommsnd to 
those who are inolfned to take too short a party view 
on b;B side or the other, the words which Lord Car¬ 
narvon then used. He said that he bad been looking 
through the Ooercion Acta, and hud been astonished 
to find thatainoe 1K47, with some very short intervals 
hardly worth mentioning, Ireland hud lived under 
exceptional and coercive legislation. It is rather 
astonishing a Viceroy should go to Ireland whom that 
should have astonished so much It was a cardinal 
element in the records of our dealing with Ireland all 
that time that it ^ss by special and coercive legislation. 
Then Lord.Carnarvon wont on to say, speaking in the 
name of hie Conservative colleagues, that he had 
recently been to Canada w.here English, Scotch, and 
Irish citizens were m subjection to the law of the land, 
and that he did npt despair. On the contrary, he 
thought ho saw there an example of the system which 
iiiight toad to the lietter settlement of Ireland. Your 
Lordships will observe that, in the middle of .Tuly, 188r>, 
the Irish Viceroy, sp.iaking for his colleagues, said 
that ue looked in the direction of the Canadian system 
and not to the system of coercion; 1 expect that speech 
has been long forgotten by moat, hut it was the begin¬ 
ning of an effective movement towards changing a 
system of which. I hopp, we are 'to-day about to see 
the end. (Hoar, hear.) 

SAVINll HREAT BRITAIN 

Let us not forget that but just as I am for recogni¬ 
tion of hi* splendid powers, 1 am unwilling, and I 
hope that many, at all events, of Your Lordships will 
be unwilling, not to do justice to the present Prime 
Minister, because I feel from my own observation and 
knowledge of Ireland.that if the present Ppinie Minis¬ 
ter had not made ur> bis own mind upon 'a national- 
policy and then carried it on with a perseverance, 
courage, and tenucity which are beyond all praise—I 
feel that by the work which he did and his colleagues 
did, they savbd Great Britain and Ireland from a 
formidable and irreparable disaster. 1 submit that 
ua an opinion of my own, whatever it may be worth, 
for Your Loadahips' considerstion. After all, what we 
want is to know the result. For my own part it seems 
to me that the result is hopeful. I know very well that 
the work in one sense is only just beginning, because 
the elective thing is done -nsinely, the reconciliation 
of the minds of the British and Irish peoples. See 
wbal bas happened. In Ulster two or three days ago. 
Sir .Tames Craig, who is the leader of the Government 
of Northern Ireland, used these words, and they real¬ 
ly deserve the attention of the House in the oonsidcra- 
tioD of some Irish views which they may hear. He 
said: 

“ I am not myself dissatisfied at the moment with 
the Conference, but- 

1 am afraid we must all agree with him here whe¬ 
ther we like the Agreement or repudiate it— 

“there are dark clouds and graat difficulties. I 
believe that the first wUI be swept away and that the 
second will be surmounved " 

That, as the last declaration which we have from 
the north of Ireland, makes us sanguine that the time 
will come when they will meet'and work with their 
fellow-Irisbmen in the south and west of Ireland. 
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Reformi in Dewat Slate 

The Maharajah of Uewae, Central Indiii, has 
inaugurated a new Council and Kepreauiitative 
Assembly in hie Stat'e with fitting ceremony, 
among those present being the Agent to the 
Governor General and the Political Agont, 

Bikanir on the* Present Situation 

Speaking at the State Banquot hold in honor of 
the Viceroy, Uis Highness the Mal\artija of Bika- 
nir referred to the Indian political ^ituition, 
and said that he watt, hopeful that British 
sti'c^mantihip, which bad succeeded “in iJtiding 
a h tppy solution for even eo voiced ‘a ijues-^ 
tion OK that of Ireland, will surely not fail 
to Itiid 11 lomudy for India, and it is our sinCoio 
hope that this may lie brought about at »ii oarly 
duto duiing N oiir IS.s''cllt«ncj's \'iwroynlty and 
that goni'i'.il c jnfi loiicc will We lustoii i throiigii 
Will Excellency’s h.igacijiis statCMiiiiisliip and 
your wvll knowif policy of ine^iii/’*aut jin-Licc with 
equiiy.” 

Kaparthala Edict 

Hia *ir>ghuess the .M ihnraji of Kapuilhula 
ivis isMied*H*circul<ir, in which ^t is written. •'! 
always look to the inCvrest of the State, 1 inlio- 
(lucod some reforms in the State when Mieir 
introduction in other States was not even dreiiiut 
of. In future, too, 1 will introduce uioi-e rciurius 
when I deem proper. The subject has got no 
right to meddle with State Hilairs at the instiga¬ 
tion of outsiders. Violators shall bo Crougbt to 
book and will bu dealt with as conspirators." 

Bharatpur** Third Son 

A third eon wag born to Hii; Liighticsn the 
Maharajah of Bbaratpur the day before Uis Iloyal 
Highness’ arrival in that State. His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales telegraphed bis con¬ 
gratulations and oll'ered his felicitations personally 
to Uis Highness the Mahunpah on arriving at 
Bbaratpur. The name-giving ceremony of the 
child has now taken p^ace and he has received the 
Same of Sdwsrd Blaiyungb, His Royal llighnesa 


the Prince ef Walos has sent the baby a brooch 
with bis mhnogrnm and crest and*bs8 agked that 
this may be phiced in the child’s head-dress on the 
/first occasion when a puggree is tied reund his head, 

Mysore Superior Service 

The Government 0 ^ Mysore have issued the 
following supplemontnry instructions for regulat¬ 
ing the filling up of vacancies occurring in the 
mitiibteriikl ranks of the superjor service. 

‘J, All rflininteriH] appointments will, for the 
purpose of this order, be divided into four classes 
as below 

(I) A [ipuintinvnt.s Canylng a pay not exceeding 
’ Us. 20. 

(J) AppointceentM carrying a pay exceeding 
Ks. 20 but not exceeding Us. 30. 

(3^ A{ipoiiitnieiits nairying'a pay exceeding 
U.-- 30 but not e.xceediiig Ilg. MO. 

(i) Appointments carp'ing a pxy exceeding 
Us 10. • • 

(k) ah vrtcanciea occurring in class (1) 
(.ball I)u tilled up by direct recruitment. 

{!') Out of every three vacancies occurring 
in each of the other dussos'tbe first two shall bo 
lilled u|^ by dii-ect recruitment and the third by 
,pi-onioti(iii of ipiiililiod c.-indidatos from classes (1), 
(2) or (3), respectively. 

^ Retrocession of the Berars- 

The niuiour that the I'einiH will be’rostored to 
Hyderabad is gatiiciiiig strength and there is 
reason to believe that it is well founded,’snys the 
Sercani uf Juifut. “If the popailation affedted 
have no o^'ji ction we do not piopo.>io to ,enter u 
proU'st, ho\%HVov lepugimnt such a measure- may 
appear to the conscience of the country^ at large. 
But it is a matter which should left entirely 
to the wishes of the people. The world is now 
.too advanced, particularly after so much blood 
bn^ been shed in the 'iianici of self-deter¬ 
mination, for a population to be banded over 
from one Government to another as if they were 
only a herd of cattle.” , 
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, Mr- Manilal in Cejrlo^' 

We regret to learn that an order of deportation 
has been served on Ur. D. M. Manilal, u a , ll b., 
Bai'.-at-Law,^wbo has been residing iD*Ce)lon for 
some months past. Mr. Manilal was fi practising 
aw jer before tho Snprone Court of Maiiritius 



Mb. manilal 

and lutor befciu tbo P'ji couit, where he did oiurh 
service on behall* of his countrymen. In March 
10^0 be WHS prohibited from Fiji for helping tho 
etrikere with his advice. In April 1920 lie left 
for New Zunland, where be wanted to practise. 
His application, however, was oppored by the Law 
Society, and in October 1921 be caino to Ceylon, 
where he appiied for enrolment as au Advocate 
of the Supreme Court. And now the Goveriicr’s 
Order of Deportation,, dated December 27, runs 
as follows;— 

" Wheieas under, aD(^ by virtue of the provi- 
MOSS of S'db-CIauee (3) of I, Clause III. of the 


Order of Her Majesty in Council, dated the 26th 
day of October, 1896, the Governor of Ceylon has 
power to order any person to quit the colony ; 

“ Now, tbereforei 1, Governor, as aforesaid, do 
hereby order you, D. lit. Manilal of Baroda, to 
quit the colony on or before the 9tb day of 
January, 1922 —(Sd.) \V. H. MaNNiNa, Governor 

Repatriated Indiana- 

Mr. C! F. Andrews has sent the Following 
letter on the repatriation of Indians from abroad 
to Mr, C. R. Naidu, of Natal. 

After my exparience.&f the pitiable conditio,-, 
of returned emigrints generally from Fiji, Natal, 
"British Guiana and other colonies, I am most 
anxious that Indians abroad, who have co means 
of self support when landing in India, should be 
waroed against repatriation. For nearly eighteen 
months, T have been constan.tly' at a loss to know 
in wbat way the miseries caused by such repatria¬ 
tion could be assuaged Fur tbo prospects in 
India are not good at the time for repatriates, 
and it's often very hard to got them back into 
the vilfiga life. At one time 1 was in favour of 
repatriation, but, after my experience, I feel quite 
certain that the best solution of the present 
troubles is for Indian labourers to remain, ns far 
' as pbssible, tbe colonies and for every oppor¬ 
tunity to be tiiken out there to educate tbeir 
children aqd to improve tbeir condition. It is 
deer tb me now that this education and improve¬ 
ment abroad is tbo right policy to adopt. 

Indian Conference -in Great Britain. 

The first meeting of tbe Indian Conference in 
Great Britain was held in Caxton Hall in London 
on June 2. Spme eighty Indians were present. 

The meeting pasted a resolution endorsing 
the deeibioiis of the Indian National Congress, 
protesting against tbe policy of repression in 
India, and declaring that a policy of politics 
equality and mutual friendship between India and 
Hogland would bring about lasting benefits tol 
both. 
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" The Oil Induatrjr in India '* 

This book, bj Mr. R. M. Vakil, B a., (T'irnpore- 
vrtla Sons & Co., Bjmba)’), is intended to awaken 
the interest of the reader in what the author oils • 
one of litdia'e key industries. The author says 
thatstul crushing is one of the most prohtable 
iniliistrirs and that it.^extension on modern linrs 
will add to the wealth of India. 

Tata Enterpriae 

Tlio Tata Oompany, which has done go much to ^ 
develop water-power for the purp ose of gene-* 
rating electricity in the Bombay HreKiduncy, have 
in hand the great Nila Mulla Project; which tvill 
store 17,OOU.OOOjDOO cubic feet of w.ater supply, * 
i50,O0n*B. P. per 10 hours, delivered in Boojbay.* 
The cost of this work is estimated at crores. 
Besides this project, permission has been applied 
for to barnoss the Koyna. , 

Trade Union Congress 

The second •sessinn of the *AII India Trade 
I nion Congress whs held at clharia on the 30l}i 
N'oviniber last uruior the pregidontsLip of Mr. 
Josopb>I)aptista. About 20,000 woikmon attended, * 
of whom ^WO wore dolegatcs ajf Labour I'lii^ns, 
Miners stoppl'd work to attond the Congress. 
Sbet K'liiid.ig, Chairman of the inception Com-, • 
mittee, welcomed the delegates in a liiief speech. • 

Mr Baptistsv, in liis presidential address, Laid 
strcEs on the early nttainoionl of Swai^aj, jvilhout 
which, Ite said, the econoiiiic problems of India 
conhl not be solved satisi'uctoiily. > 

Hu said that the mtinil and material improvo- 
meiit ot l.iboui, w-hiub i’e|>rosunted DO per cent 
of the population paying 00 per cent of the 
t8xe», was impos'iblo without imtyediato Swaraj 
and ho appealed to the Oovernmont and the 
Capitalist olasees to solve tb'e labour problems in 
a spirit of sympathy. During the last year there 
were no fewer than 183 strikes, of which very few 
proved BUCoeEsful and in^man^ cases caused misery 
and disruption. He urged that strikes should 
cot be declared in a light-hearted spirit and all 


possible means of friendly settlement'should be 
tried bsfore'fesorting to strikes. 

Following tho British example,the Indian labour 
movement shotiM take part in pelitics, but war 
with cnpital al.onld be avoided, and capital and 
labour should be organised on a co operative 
basi.4 and neither excessive profits at the expense 
of the woikers, nor greedy demands at the ex¬ 
pense of capital should be encournged. 

He th(p referred to the* constitution of the 
Congress, and said that it ought to become the 
national organ of labour economically, industrially 
and politically, and .be placed before the L&bour 
Congress the ideal of Kibian Socialism as* the 
golden mean between extreme individualism and 
Bolshevism. In hfs opinion the measures to be 
taken for the relief of labQpF-are education, sani- 
tatfbn, workmen’s compensa^ioif, nationalisation 
of land, railway and coal mines, jute and tea, and 
exportation ^ of food stuhs. He laid down throe 
nilus for guidance . (1) Unions should not under¬ 
take^ any burden which can only be efficiently 
borne by the States ; (2) the protection to Trade 
I'nions in India should .be^as extenaive as in 
England; (3) full eli'ect should be given to the 
rosolutmns and recommendations of the Labour 
Conferences under the League of Nations unless 
they are obviously objectionable. 

Tbe resolutions passed asked for better treat¬ 
ment of labourers nil round by steadily raising 
their position and efficiency. The first 
two resolutions referred to Swaraj and Swadpebi, 
both of which were essential for the uplift of 
the masses, and the rest dealt with the conditions 
of the labourers in various industries. 

Textile MiAiufacIurea ip India- 

India to-daygiccupies the fourth place in the 
list of the principal textile manufacturing countries 
of the world. The total number of cotton mills 
in all India up to June 30tb, 1920, was 2C3, and 
the average number of hands employed daily ii) 
these mills was 311,078. . 
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AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


Malabar Land Taaucp ” 

Ur. Govinda Menon, the author of the book of 
that name, deals with the tenancy quebtion from 
the legal and economic points of view and just'iiee 
legislation. In section I be examines the legal 
aspect and says that the jeniai is not a landlord in 
the Bnglish sense of the term nor the kanoiodar 
(the tenant) a mortgagee as is erroneously sup¬ 
posed. He also shows that the influence of 
British courts has been unfavourable to the 
tenants. > 

Id section II he discusses the economic aspect 
wit^ special jeferenco to the authorities in favour 
of tenancy legislation. He also traces the history 
of agrarian discontent which must be taken into 
account in any final Bettlem«nt of the land pro- 
blem in Malabar, 

Rdaearch in Modern Agriculture 

It ii now recognised that the problems of agri¬ 
culture are so Varied and abstruse thdt they can 
only be solved by original work on the part of 
highly-trained men in^very department of scrence. 
'* The modern tendency,” says the Agrietdtural 
Ufoa, " indeed indicates that there may come a 
time wbeo students will be trained to attack a 
problem rather than to gain a degree, for mapy of 
the greatest agricultural problems are most in¬ 
considerate and do not fie in at all well with the 
curricula of the universities and oollegee.” By 
this the journal does not imply that education 
should suH'di' at the expense of specialieation. 
Both arv osseatlal, not only for the solution of 
agricultural problem^, but also for general agri¬ 
cultural progress. Agricultural soience geueially 
is rapidly assuming a status undreamt of fifty, 
years ago ati4 m fast taking its place beside engi- 
nesring (including all branches). Geneties, or 
plant and animal breading, and physiology, or the 
stuly of function are making tremendous ad¬ 
vances. 

Then th^re bae been i/iuch progress and greater 

prioiaion on tbo economic side of agriculture. 


Agricultural economic problems are being studied 
statistioally and improved systems of aoeount- 
keepirg on the casting principle are being sug¬ 
gested and employed. Legislation is being utilised 
for the control and eradication of plant pests and 
for other purposes 

Qratifiying as all this adyanoement is, it will be 
sheer waste of energy if the results of research 
are not appreciated and, as far as possible, applied. 
In the tropics, says the journal, there is a good 
deal of apathy as regards research. It takes u 
long time for new ideas to become firmly fixed in 
tbf popular min'd That is because the large 
majority of those who work the land are not 
edu.'^ted along the right lines. The remedy is 
to take in hand the education of the rising agri¬ 
culturist. 

AgricuUura! SiaUsticsin the States 

Agricultural statistics are still imperfect in 
many Indian Statet^, says a Bombay contem¬ 
porary.. 

The Statistical Department of the Government 
of India has secured figures from on)y Tih Indian 
StUtes fur tho year lUlS-lfi and in these Statesit> 
not included the improvement of the State of 
Uyderabad. The total area of the u3 reporting 
States is 1x6,642,000 acres and the population is 
33 millions. Of ibis area, about 10,167,000 acres 
ere ooCupied by forests and about 20,1B6,000 
acres are not fit for cultivation. The net area 
actually cropped in 1916-10 was 29,369,000 acres, 
i. e , about 33 I per cent, of tbo total area. Of 
the total cropped area, food-crops including sugar 
and fruits and vegetables monopolised about 80'S 
per cent, and tioo-food crops, such as oil-seeds, 
fibres and fodder, occupied 19‘7 per cent. Of 
the food-grains, javor bad the largest area. 
Next came wheat and lastly rice. Land revenue 
figures are available only for twenty-five 
States and it is eurprisiog that Baroda bat failed 
to famish, the list. The iaoldeDoe of taxation 
Varies in diffsrent Statee. - 
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NOTICES 

Tales from the MehabharVta> CompiM 
by Dwijandrm Chaodra Boy. Bharata Karya* 
laya, 57, Bolaram Da Street., Oaloutta. 

Mr. Dwijendra Chardra Boy has done a pious 
act in cotopiliag this 6 erie *8 of episodes from tbe 
aioDumental edition of tbe Mobabhsi-ata. Piatapa 
Obandra Boy’s Englisl^version of the great epic 
is not only the first serious attempt at trartsNtion, 
but is a classic in iteelf and this selection by 
Mr. Divijsndra brings that beautiful boc^ within* 
reach of the average student and layman. The' 
story of Pratnpa’s great life and bis devotion to the 

woik has by nov bmome a legend and it is lyit 

• 

fitting that such 9 selection from his work should 
be given Co the world by a dutiful relative of his. 

Th^ Reformed Conetitution of British 
India. By B. (1 Sapre, m a , Witlingdon 

College, Sarigli. . 

The literature on the reforms is already volu 
■uinous. But disp>ssionato , criticisms of the 
Mcheme are few and far between. Official ezposi* 
ti ai e, in the nature of tbe esse, one-sided : but 
It admitted that many popular interpre* 

ti^tinns <.f*t^)e siheme also et^ on the side •of 
excessive deininciation. The fset is various extra* 
neous causes have so clouded tlie veal issues aC to 

O 

prejudice a proper understanding of a great 
scheme, inspired by generous statesmanship, what¬ 
ever its limitytions in the woiking. Piof,•Sapre 
has d;ne we'l in judging the reforms on their 
intrinsic merits and students of constitutivnal 
liistory must be particularly thankful to the 
author for hie lucid and informing study of a 
complex scheme in operation. 

Bengal Fairy Talee By Pa B. Bradley* 
Birt. John Lane, London. 

This is a sumptuously bound volume of two and 
‘hirty stories, ^be illustratioDS by Abanindra- 
nath Tagore, the great Bsngal^artist, is an admir¬ 
able feature of this ohoice^lleetion of fairy talee. 
School boys will find ii^ tbeee popular stfries much 
to interest and amuse .them, 


OF BOOKS 


Sir Guru'dft Banerjee. Dr. 'Cbunilal 
Bose! K. Lihiri Oo., Calcutta. 

Dr CbuQilsl hsB presented in this book a brief 
•*but informing sketch of the life *aod work of 
Sir Qurudas Banerjee. Sir Gurudae was a great 
figure in the public of Bengal and Dr. Chuni* 
IhI has given an intimate account of bis many 
distiuguisbod services to tbe cause of tbe youths of 
Bengal His work as tlacber^ lawyer, judge and 
eduettionifit is dealt with at some length and 
tbe biographer has drawn a lovable picture of 
tbe gre>t Bengalee. 

Religious Pamphlets. The Dharma Sanga 
Asrama, Tanjoi-o. ’ 

These pampbletR,^which comprise the writings 
end locturoR of “a Sadhu,” urge the need for a 
religions revivaMn India. They include discour* 
ses on “ Religion,” ” Social Selvlce” and “ Sana* 
thana Dharma.” Tbe Kai^bu appeals for an all- 
India religious movement and for tbe propagation 
of ^e ancient Dharma 

• BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Thk Young Evchantrd. • Hugh Walpole. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 

ImtsLS OF iNDkSN WOMANHOOD. • By Panohanao 
^ a Bbattuebarya, B.A., n.T. Ooldquin & Co., Calcutta. 

, Some jtspKCTs of the Economic Conseuuenceb op 
THE War FOR India. By S G. PaDaodikar, M.A., 
Pb. D. D. B. Taraporevalu Sons & Co., Bombay. 

EnoVish for the Engmsh. By George Sampeou. 

OambridRB TTniversily Press. Cambridge. 

India Ou) and»New. By Sir^Velentine Chirol. 
Macmillan A Co., Ltd., Lordoa. . 

e 

Indian Logic and* Atomism B^ A. B. Keith. 

Oxford University Press. Madr.-fs. * 

Burma : A Handbook of Practical Information. 
By Sir J. G Scott, K c.l E Daniel O'Connor. 90, 
Great Russell Stroot. London. 

Training in Appreciation. Edited bj» Napey Catty, 
M.A. Sidgwiok and Jhekson, Ltd., Loi^don. 

The Principles of Hindu Ethics. By M. A. Buch, 
Hathi Pole, Baroda. 

HimWlaw. By J. R. Gharpure, B.A., LL.B., (Hons.,) 
Vakil, High Court, Bombay.. 

Principles of Political Science. By R. N. 
Oilchriit, M. A. Lonemans, Green & Co., Bombay. 

The Message of the Bmmtawad Oita. By Lala 
Laj->Bt Rai. Published by Rangildas M. ■Eapadia, 
Messrs.'M. Bbandare & Co., Bombay. • 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 




Deo. 15. * Mr. K. C. Eelkar and several Non-Co- 
operators wer» arrested at Poona disobeying 
magietrate'f order against picketing. 

Deo. 16. Mr. Taqui, Secretary, L/elhi Congress 
Committee, and Dr. Abdur Rahim, wko had been 
arrested under Sec. 107, Cr P. C., were sentenced 
to 1 year's R. I. on refusing to furnish security. 

Deo. 17. At a special Convocation of the Calcutta 
University, H. E. the Viceroy received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. • 

—Pandit Sham Lai Nehru and Mohan Lai Nehru 
were sentenced to 6 months’ simple imprisonment 
and a flne of Rs tOO each under Sec, 17. of the 
Criminal Law Araeodmeoe Act. 

_Pandit Jawharial Nbhru was sentenced to 6 months* 

simple imprisonment and a line of Rs.'' 100 under 
Sec. 17 (I) of the Criminal Law Amendment Acl- 

—250 Volunteers were arrested at Calcutta. 

Deo. 19. Babu Bbagavanclas was sentenced to one 
year’s simple imprisonment under See. 107. Cr. P. C. 

_lir. S. E. Stokes was sentenced to 6 months' 

afraple imprisonment on refusing to furnish secur¬ 
ity under Secs. 124-A and 123*A. 

—Mr. Hanzar Ali Sokhata. iately Editor of tbe 
Jtangimn Mail, was arrested at Allahabad. 

—Lala Sankarlal was sentenced to 4 months' R. 1. 
under Sec. 17 (2', Ciimioal Law Amendment Act. 

Dec. 20. Pandit’Krisbnakanta Malaviya, Editor of 
Abhudi/a, &nd Mr.'Oovinda Malaviya, have been 
arrested while picketing. 

—Mr. Jiaram, Secretary, U. P. Congress Committee, 
was sentenced to 18 months' R. 1. 

—The security of the Allahabad Imlepenfii-nt was 
forfeited. 

—Mr .Tairamdas Daulatram, Secretary, Sind Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committee, was arrested st Hydera¬ 
bad under Sec. 124-A, I. P C. 

Deo. 21 Mr C Rajagopalachari and Mr. Ami Subra- 
maoin Sastri were ientenced to 3 months'R. I. for 
civil disobedience of order under Soc. 144. 

—Messrs. Krishntfkunt Malaviya, Chunderkaht Mala¬ 
viya and (lovind Malaviya were fined Rs. 100 each 
under Sec. 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Ameotlment 
Act, but were subsequently released 

—H. E. the Viceroy received a deputation headed by 
Pandit Malaviya on the present situation. >- 

Dec. 22. ft. B H. the Princo of Wales arrived at 
Patna from his Nepal tour. 

Dec. 23 Zaghiu)‘Pasha, tbe Egydtieo Nationalist, 
has been deported. 

—Mr Mshtdeo Desai was senteroed to 1 year’s R. i. 
under Sec IT (1) of the Crirainal Law Amendment 
Act, and under Sec. 117, I. P. C.. for publishing 
Mss. edition of the Independent. 

Deo. 25. A Commercial Agreement between Italy 
and Russia hae been signed. 

Deo. 26 The 'Viswa Bharati Shantifllketan University 
was opened tf>-day at Bolpur. 

Deo. 27 H. R H the Prince of Wales received tbe 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of La •vs from the Cal¬ 
cutta University. 

—The appointment of tbe Racial Distinctions Com¬ 
mittee is announced. 

—Tbo Indian National Congress opened to-day at 
Abmedabsd 

Deo. 28. Tbe Fourth Se.ssion of tbe National Liberal 
Federation opened to-day at Allahabad, Dewan 
Bahadur 7<i A> Ooviodaragbava Iyer prestdiog. 


—Tbe British Indian Police Conference opened at 
Calcutta. 

Deo. 29 Tbe All-India Christien Conferenoe opened 
to-day at Lahore. 

—Zeghlul Pasha Whs deported to Ceylon. 

Dec. SO. The All-India Moslem League met at 
Abmedabsd, Maulana Hpsrat Mohani presiding 

Dec 31. Earl of Lytton has been appointed Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal in succession to Lord Ronaldshay. 

—The Editor snd the Printer of the Rangoon Mail 
were sentenced to2 yeare and 6 months, respective¬ 
ly. for sedition. 

•Ian. 1. Messrs, bhali and W. M. Hailey have been 
knighted. 

Jan. 2 Mesays. Krishna Ranta Malaviya and 
Gov inda, Malaviya were arreeted at Allahabad. 

Jan. 3. Sir Asutosh Mukerjee delivered tbe Punjab 
University Convocation Address at Lahore 

Jan. 4. Mr. Shv.am Sunder'Chakrabarthy. editor of the 
Servant, was senteuced to 3 months' simple 
imprisrnnient for contempt of court. 

’—Pandit Erishnakunt Malaviya and Oovinda Mala¬ 
viya were sentenced to 18 oionths' R. I. for 
delivering speeches urging enlistment as vnluntsers. 

Jan 5. Mr. B. Venkutap4thi Razu and other mem¬ 
bers of the Fiji Deputation arrived at Melbourne. 

•Ian. 6. De Valera has resigned. 

Jan. 7. Tbe Dail Eireaon lias accepted the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty. 

—Lala Lajpat Rai and Mr Santanaro were sentenced 
to 1 .year's R. 1. under Sec. 154.1. P. C. 

Jan. 8. The Supreme Council at Washington has 
resolved itself intiN ComTnisHions for dealing with 
reparations and the reconstruction of Europe. 

•Tan S. The five Great Powers have consented to 
the prohibition of poison gas in war. 

Jan. 10. Mr. GrifTiih was elected Irish Prescient. 

—The death is announced of Prince Gkuma of .lapan. 

Jap. 11. Pandit i.akshman Narain Gvirde, editor. 
Rharnlamiha, wiia arrested at Calcutta under the 
Criminal Law Amondmont Act. 

Jan. 12. M. Briand has resigned. 

Jan 13. H B. H. the Prince of Wales arrived at 
Madras. 

—The All-India Cantonment Conference met at 
Meerut • 

—M. Poincare has consented to form a Ministry in 
France. ’ * 

Jan. 14. Tbe conference of political leaders to bring 
about a Pound Table Conference met at Bombay. 

Jan.' 15. Tbe fith Non-Brahmin Confederation began 
its sittiogs at Madras, 

Jan. t6. Mr. E V Ramaswami Naicker aod five 
others were released from the Coimbatore Jail, . 

—The Dublin Castle Government was formally handed 
over to the Irish Pr.ivisional Government. 

Jan. 17. An ahreement has been reached regarding 
transfer of Kiachow to China. 

Jan. 18. Enver Pasha has been arrested by the 
Soviet authorities to be tried at Angora for high 
treason. 

Jan. 16. Tbe Prince arrived in Mysore. 

—Babu Bhsgavao Das has been released. 

Jan. 20. The Legislative Assembly refused to refer 
Dr. Gour’s Civil Marringe Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. 

Jan. 21. Death of His Holiaess the Pope, 
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Literary* 

Mr- H. W. Weill and the Mai! ’ 

The London correspondent of the Statennian 
cabled recently to that pipsi*: 

A^n astounding jouroijistic episode culminated 
to day in the announcement that the Z^aiZy Sfail 
has dismissed the famous writer, H. O Wells, for 
attacking France in hRs articles from Washington, 
in which he declared that she was piopai-ing for 
war on Great Britain. •. , 

The Neui YorL World, writing to 5tr. WuUa,. 

a 

Kays ' “ We are astounded itt the f^aily Mail sock¬ 
ing to tamper with your opinioiv*.” 

Mr. Wells replied: I do not intend*to accept, 
control pr directfon from the Dad;/ whicl^* 

is open to discontinue publication of the aiticlea.” 

The Daily Mail retorts: “ Mr. Wells is a- 

brilliant and popular writer, but has destroyed 

the confidence of European'readers in the sanity 

of his political judgmont. He has not been 

an impartial reporter at the Confeierice and has 

aroused resentment by his anti Krench Uias and 

ill-consijlored opinion regarding the end of the^ 

British Empii-e. Therefore, wc discontinno pub- 
• • • 

'lishing his articles.” 

The Brainy Manse 

“ The Dictionary of ^ialio^ud liioyr“}‘fiy tolls of 
the great men of England. Of these famous char- 
Rcterp, 350 were sons of physiciana, 510 were 
sons of lawyers, and 1,270 were rfons of ministers. 
The manse gave fifty per cent moi^e great men 
than the two other learned professions put 
together,” says the Jiecord. 

The " Pell Mell Gazette ” 

The Lancashire cotton msgoate. Sir .lohn 
Leigh, has purchased the “ Pall Mull Onzotte ’ 
Sir John retired from business two years ago, and 
came to London to take up a polified career. 
Though still young, he is reported to be one of the 
wealthiest men in the country, and was a munifi- 
cent benefactor during the war. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Later Muc^Aalh. By William* Irvine, I.C.S. 
(Ret^.) M. C. Sarkar and Sons, Calcutta. 

Incbearri^Proditctiok. By E. Lipso", <4. a. Oxford 
Uoiversity Press, Bombay. • 

Auarbha SuRni.ii. A Tolugu poem by Yellupuotulu 
.lagannadhani,.R. A. Lakabmi Vilas Co., Ellore. 

CADRf.A Gandadu. A humoiiroua TetuRU Ballad. By 
Y. Jagannadhatn K.X. Lukshmi Vilas Co., Elloro. 

M ADANA Sayakami’. A Telugu play by Yellapantulu 
Jagannadbam, u a. Lakahmi Vilas Co., EUore. 

The Master's Wori.d Onion. By Alokananda 
Mababli^rati. Arunachal b^saion, Bamai, Sylhet. 

rosfTrvK BACKCsHoirNi) OK Hindu S0cioi.ooy. Book 
11. Part I. Political, by Benoy Kumar Sarkar. 
Paumi Offic-e, Alliftiahad. 

Proceepinus oV the Third Conkerenoeof Depart¬ 
ments OK iNDUsnftEs. Superintendent, Govern¬ 
ment Printing. India, Calcutta. • 

Geneva Lahour Conference. Official correspon¬ 
dence Goveriimont Printing, India, Calcutta. 
Notes on Indian Piec'Eooods Trade. By A. C. 
Goubrougb, (' u. E., Govt, fainting, Calcutta. 

Madras Agricultural DEPARTjfSNT Yearbook, 
1920-21. Governojent Presw Madras. 

ANNUAL Reports of the Agricultural Stations, 
Governnient Printiog, Burma. Rangoon. 

Mineral Ufposits of Gwalior Beries Nos. i to 
*16. Director of Mines and Uoology, Gwalior. 
Report of the TKi.KniiAPii Committee, 1921. 

Government Monotype Preas. Simla. 

Vaidik JiwaN. ByH. Chandra, Ph D, Debra Dun. 
Modern Educational Semeiv By R. D. Patel, Nan- 
pura, Surat. 

DecliRe and* Fall ok the Hindus. By S. C. 

Mukerjee. Bar-at-Law, Culoutla. 

Fri?m Man to God. By V. R. Moholkar, Dadar. 
INDIAN Historical Records Commission, Vol. Iir, 
•(Toveniment I'rintiug, Calcutta. 

Guidebook for Foreign Students fw the U.S.A. 

The Institute of iolernational Kduualion. New York. 
Rkport of THE Storks I’i^iciiase Committee. 
Appendix. Vol II. Minutes of Evidence. Govern¬ 
ment Printing,India, Calcutta^ ^ 

East and WE.ST. A lecture*by Advocate Victor 
(iorea. Sinhapuro. Cliilaw, Ceylon. 

The Can1)Ian#C<)NVKNti')n ok 1815. A leoture by 
Victor Corea. Smb-apura Cbiiaw, Ceylon. 

1,1ST OF THE HeaI:w OF A DMIN ISTRAtKWS IN INDIA 
‘ and OK THE India OfkD'.e in EnouaND. Superin- 
tendeot. Government Printing, India, Calcutta. 
NidllOLAt Lenin: his I.ife and Work. By G: V, 
Krishna Row. Ganesh & Co, Madras. 

The New Mazdism OH Mahoism. By M. Z Akmal. 
Khosla Bros. Luliore, 

Confluence of Oftosi tes. By C. R. J.iin, Hardoi. 
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Educational 


College Students* Conference 

The Second ^ndian College Students’ Conference 
was held at the Congress pandal in Aht^edabad on 
the morning of the 29th ultimo. Mrs. Sarojini 
Noidu, who presided over the Conference, said that, 



MR«. SAROJINI NAIDU. 

while one year ngo r.he, did not believe in the wis¬ 
dom of students turning their backs upon colleges 
and denying to themselves their iual'enable rights 
and privilege of knowledge and culture, to day, 
after one year'^j h>l'ter experience, lier message to 
the young generation was sacrifice, sacrifice for 
the bigger cause of freedom, by joining the 
peaceful national army, chrrying out the " volun- 
teera'” pledge, both in its letter and in spirit, so 


that they might leave behind them the impe- 
risbable legacy of freedom won by sacrifioe. 

Mr. 0. F. Andrews, who attended the session, 
explained why he aould not accept the president¬ 
ship when it was offered to him. lie said it was 
because be was himsplf in doubt and perplexity, as 
to what tine he should himself take in (he present 
crisis. He had never helopged to any political 
p.xrty. Ilis work was bumanitarian. He had 
never attended the Congress oxcept this year, 
w'oen he ca,me merely with the purpose of entering 
a protest against the present repression levelled 
against the bearl. of the Cungrese, Ho did not 
join^tbeir fanks because he still could not reconcile 
’Inm.self to all the items of their pcogramme. His 
experience in the Panjab wns that at any time 
there might be violer.ee. He also believed that 
burning of foreign clothes had the elftctof causing 
racial bitterness, which the leaders never intendei*, 
but which crowds did not undcistand. 

The Confereiicr^', after a hoated discussion, 
rejected, by a narrow majority of eleven, the 
motion for the change in creed, so as to dc-line 
•owaraj as implyirjg couiplete indepcrtjlence.* The 
Confprotice resolved Vo call upon nil the" ktudents 
to respond to the Congi-ess mandate by joining 

volunteer" organisations. 

« 

A Donation for Education 

Mr. Dhanjibhai Jlomanji, a weolthy Parsl 
gentlemah, has decided to endow one erore of 
rupees for the vocational education of Parsi bojs 
of poof and middle cln.«s families. It would be the 
biggest single donation fo far made in India by 
any one giver. 

Primary Education in C. P. 

The C. P. Coverment have appointed a Commit¬ 
tee to report on the ezpars'on of primary educa¬ 
tion in the province and to recommetid a pro¬ 
gramme which would vbring primary education 
within reach of every village in ten^ears. 
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Legal 

Treatment of Political Priionert- 

e 

It was a painful surprise that the Madras Council 
oould not see its way to accept the very reason¬ 
able resolution on the treatment uf political 
prisonnra. Already Uengal, Uehar, U. P. and the 
Pu- j lb have led the w iy and it was certainly 
expected that the |nrty in power, in the Madras 
Council would view the question with filiriiess and 
iiMgfinniniity. But we j-ogret that recent events 



MOULVI ABDUL MAJID SAWIB SllAltAR 
Lditor, (^twmt Rvpnrt, who was recently sentoeced 
at T.iujore to a year's rigorous nupnauDiiicuJ.. 

in connection with the Prioce’a visit have upset 
the proper perspective of some members 
who have betrayed a malignity in dealing with 
this question which should be viewed in a spirit 
ot humanity. The debate shows that in fj>ite of 
opposition a considerable Dody of the Council 
is disposed to be magnanimous to political oppo¬ 
nents and it was only a tactical move on the pnrt 
of the ministers to ha\e passed on to the next 
subject without dividing the Council. 


Racial Inequality in Law 

In viev^of the fact that a committee* has been 

t •• • 

taking evidence to remedy the racial inequalities 
in law noy obtaining in this country, the follow¬ 
ing from a well-known criminifl lawyer of 
Allahabad*will be read with interest. Mr, Satya 
Chandra Mukorji, the writer of the article in the 
/ •■tilet-, examines the provisions of the Code of 
Ci'iininiii Procedure which bear on the subject, 
and makes suggestions in ,order to remove all 
inrijuilitifa basod on racial distinctions. 

1. In section 4. clauao (0 which gives the deiioition 
of an European BnSiah subject, is to be omitted alto¬ 
gether. and <-lnnse 0) in the said section to ho so 
iiiudilicd as to omit nil reference to Kuropean British 
subjects altogether, /<■, tlie lliiib Court id each case 
sbunld bo tbe sanie for all classes uf liis Majesty’s 
siil>ioi-ts i tioed hardly point out that the dehuition 
III cluiiso (/) as !t stiinds iDcludca in the category of 
Kurojiean British subjects all persons born, doiiiiuiled, 
or naturalised not only iu t^ United Kingdom of 
(ircat Britain >10(1 Ireland, but in all the European, 
Ani^ricaii. or Atislrahau C'ol<V>>o^ or poseessions of 
J-lis Majesty, or in Mew Zealand, or in tbe Colony 
Ilf the Capo of Cfood Hope, or Natal, and also any 
< lutd or Kraiid-child of aiiy'sucb person by legitimate 
d( scout • • 

Jt. In section -2, thu words 'such European 
itrilisli subjects' should be omitted. This section 
deal* with the appointment of Justices of the Peace. 
'That dignity shtiuld be <->|iially open to .all classes of 
Ills Majesty's subjects, but if the racial distinction 
bo abohshod the oihce will hs myre or less an honor¬ 
ary <mu with no particular duties attached thereto. 

III. ^ectiou 214, which provides t'»r tbe coniiuittal 
of a iiorsni' charged with an European British subject 

' tor an offence triable by the court uf sess’uns to the 
Higif Court, would no longer bu needed, and should 
be repealed. 

IV. Section 3J . . is a corollary if the latter 

seVliun were repealed It only doais with the Bigh 
Court's direction for aiipoiiiting places fur trial for 
Kuropean British subjects and ticrsoiis liable to be 
tried jointly with them. Section ./jti .should be omitted 
altogether. * 

V. Section 275 dirccla how a jur>MS to be coniROsed 
which i.s to try an Etiropeuu Bnnsh subject before the 
Court of sessions. That section would no longer be 
needed with the removal oi racial distinctions, and 
should be repealed. 

VI. The whole of chapter 3 of the Code which 
provides for special qroceediug m the c^ise ef European 
|)rilish subjects, with their invidious racial distinc- 
tious. should be omitted and consigneU to eternal 
obliv^n. This nfeans tbe repeal of 21 sections, vif., 
4A lu 4<>3. Ixith ini lusive. They have been a blot on 

' the Stiitiitc Book lor no.irly,5«) years now. and 
tbe v.igarios of Eurupuan juries, have led to 
failures ol justice 111 all parts of the country. 
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Medical 

Sub'AuUtant Surgeons* Conference 

t 

The 16th* Session of the All-India Sub- 
AssUtuot Surgeons' Conference conlluded its 
sittings ot Bangalore on the 20th Ddcumber last 
with the piifesing of over tbirUon resolutions 
mainly touching the peculiar position of the 
service under the present conditions and putting 
forth dillcrent claims for the better treatment of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons in piyand prospects. 

H. H. the Yuvarnji and the Dewau of Mysore 
attended the Session. ■ 

An Eaty Way to avoid Colds. 

The next time you feel that you are catching a 
cold, writes a correspondent to an English con- 
temporary, stuop^over and tie your boot laces. 
In fact, tie both boot laces. IjOOsbd the laces and 
make a good job of the tying. The principle 
of the bout-lacS remedy is that in st&oping over 
the blood is brought to the head and the circula¬ 
tion is otberwitte favourably aH'ected. Wltere 
there is perfect blood circulation there is immunity 
from the taking of Cold. 

The Indian Medical Service^ 

As the result of the representations by Mr. 
Montagu and the (iovernment of India, the Com¬ 
mittee of the Ueoeral Council of Medical Ediicatj^on 
and iiegistration of the l.'nited Kiiigduiii bate 
agreed to postpone tlie considerat'.on of the <|U08- 
tion of recognition of Imliun Medical rjualificatioi's 
from Febru.>ry i 'ext to n later date |)eiidiiig further 
iovestigetion into conditions of uiidnifery train¬ 
ing ill India. ■- 

The Leper Problem. 

* t 

“ The Leper Pii>blnui in India and the Xrea*'- 
ment of Leprosy " was the subject of a paper 
read at u meeting of the East India Association 
held under the presidency of Sir Edward A. Qait 
by the Itev. Frank Oldrieve. The coticlueions 
lu-rived at by Mr. Oidribve are: (1) that segre¬ 


gation, which bae done so much in other countries 
—the disease was stamped out of Europe by such 
a measure—should be encouraged and in some 
cases compulsorily lenforced ; (2) the provision of 
' asy turns where they are needed ; (3) the erection 
by Provincial Qovernmen£s of leper settlements ; 
(4) provision of .<ipeciHl homes for the untainted 
children of leper parents, and (5) the making 
accessible of the latest treatments of the disease 
to every leper in the country, “If,” said Mr. 
Oldrieve, “ these stops were taken we rould con¬ 
fidently look forward to the time when we shall 

I 

have solved tbe-leiwr prciblem in India by having 
stamped .out the disease in the whole Indian 
*' Empire. ” 

Indian Medical Service Officers 

With the approval of the Secretary of State 
for India, it has been decided to extend the pro- 
vieions of Army Instruction (India) No. 454 of 
1910 to odicers of the lodiiin Medical Service 
who, after having rendered the necessary mini¬ 
mum period of service in a temporary adminis¬ 
trative appointment in the held during the war, 
retire owing to ill health (not due to ttieir own 
mieconduct or neglect) before proiuotlob to per¬ 
manent administrative rank. For the purpose ol 
additional pension such service in the tield need 
not be continuous. 


Baldoeti Treatment 

Dr. Charles F- Pabst states that “ baldness is 
not as common in vegetarians as in meat-eaters. 
Local treatment embraces soap and water, 
shampoo, using mild, non-medicated soap every 
three woiks, and gentle digital massage every 
day. The local applications vary according to the 
condition of thu patient's bculp.” 

Cause of Sighing 

The cause of sighing is meet frequently worry. 
An interval of several lecouds often follows mo¬ 
ments of mental disquietude, when the chest 
wall remaioB rigid until the imperious demand 
for oxygen is made, causipg the deep inhtlatioD. 
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Science 

Signature b/ Wirelest. 

By nn invention of Mr. BeUn,a French scientist, 
which is described in the Sfatin, a man seated at 
iiiK desk, HAv, in Bombay, in the future, witl be 
ithle tu sign <t cheque in London, Paris or New 
Vol k , by wireless. M. Belin’s initial successes 
were obtained over a distance of a few hundred 
kilometers Successful experiment^ bt^ve since* 
been carried out between the French wireless sta- , 
tions in Lifayette, near f^erdeaux, ^nd Paris. A 
.series of “ celinogrammes” comprising photo¬ 
graphs, geometriu^l iigures and band-wiitten texts* 

were transmitted by wireless direct to Paris. Jbu 

• 

next stop was to experiment ovor a distance uf 
o,U00 miles to America. The Ameiican author¬ 
ities were sceptical, and placed many an obstacle in 
the way, until, after a delay of several weeks (two 
engineers having boon despatcLivi from Paris tu 
New ^ulk'|, the American dofegates of th > Inter* 
AllTed Wireless Telegraphy Uonimi.s'iioii 'cabled 
instrtic^oiiB ta) the New Vork wireless telegtaphy 

service to ^igilfitate the trial.». ^ 

• ♦ 

A Giant Telescope 

An enormous l(IU*in, telencope, which alrfady , 
has revealed wonders, has been initalled at u . 
height of .'>,700 feet at Mount Wilson, California, 
'U.S.A. Piufesjoi- 0. E. Hale| Dlrec^ot of 
Mount WiUoii O j.servatory and Professor of 
Chicago University, says it is mounted 4ii a revolv¬ 
ing turret or dome Of 100 ft. diameter. The 
glass in its great mirror is 13-ins. thick, nnd 
weighs 4! tons. The moving parts weigh lUU 
tons, and aio driven by a powoifpl clock mecha¬ 
nism when fult.>wing the sun or stars. Thirty* 
five electric motors controlled by push buttons 
serve to direct it towards any part of the sky, 
accelerate, or retard, its motion when carried by 
the driving clock, focus the image, turn the dome, 
&Qd elevate or lower the platform on which the 


ob-aerver stands It is claimed that the faintest 
scnrs can be seen with this new telescope. As 
compared wttB*tbe 60 in. telescope,*it is estimated 
that the 100 in. cm reach several hundred milli- 
bns of stars too faint to be photographed with the 
smaller apstture. The minute details of the 
faint and cloiiHlike matter situated far qutside 
the solar system are nTuch better shown with the 
larger instrumont, and minute details of the 
moon s surface not previously photographed have 
been recorded. * 

.Tallcing Filma 

A remarkable inveiftion has just been perfected 

* in iSweden for Bynchronir,iog the photographic 

e 

" record of action and the gramophone record of 
sound. 

The method employed i>^ew, involving in 
eli'ect the photography of botl> sights and sounds. 
A double camera, its two wboels revolving on a 
shaft, is uae<^ tine record is that tbe ordinary 
kiifematugrapli ; the second camera is direct¬ 
ed, nut towards the actor, but at a ray 

• of light which is agitated by bis voice by 
moans of a delicxto di ipbragm of rock crystal 
and which writes on tbe celluloid him, curves 
.corresponding to the sound waves. For the 
purpdse of reproduction use is made of selenium, 
which possesses the property of resisting tbe 
passage of electricity in proportion to,tbe degree 
of light in which it is bathed and it is stated that 
tbe reproduction and synchronisation ore perfect. 

Among tbe possHnlities of the.inventioo fore¬ 
shadowed are lighthouses which shout their names 
over 60 miles of sea. 

Gravitation- 

Signor Barrii^Ii, the Milanese scieiltist, claims 
to*haVe discovered that gravitation on tbe teriCs- 
trial surface is subject to great local modifications 
partly determined by external causes. 
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• p 

• Earl Lytton ’■ 

His Majesty the King Emperor bos been 
pleased to ^prove of the appoiutihent of the 
£irl of Lytton to be the Governor pf Bengal in 
Buccessioo to His Excellency the K'gbt Hou’ble 
Lawrence John Lumloy Dir.idas, Ear) of Ronald* 
shay, O.C.l.E,, who vacates tho oilice at (he 
end of March next. 

Mr.' Saklatwala. , 

The Daili/ Chronicle announces that Mr. Shapurji 
Saklatwala has been formally adopted as a candi¬ 
date for the next election for the Imperial 
P<^rUBnieDt in tho constituency of North Bitter- , 
sea. Mr. Saklatwala is a cousin of the Tatae, but 



is not in any. way identified with Imperialist or 
Capitalist policy. For maty years paet be bee 
been a familiar figure io Lab(/ar-Socialist plat¬ 
forms. He has been elected as Parliamentary 
candidate now by all the Labour organisations in 
the constituency. There are two Parliamentary 
oonstituencies m BattetSiea,—one South Battersea 


' and the other North Battersea. Of these, Norti 
Battersea is w^at is called a certain seat. SoutI 
Battersea is more than doubtful. At the fina 
convention Mr. Saklatwala and Mr. Winfield, J V. 
the Mayor, were selected fur the two seats Mr 
SikUtwata’s ultimat'i selection for the safer seat 
is an evidence of the confidence in the abilitiei- 
which he has been able, to eroate among ttu< 
electors. Jf Mr. Saklatwala succeeds at the next 

i 

general election, he will be the third Indian t<' 
'enter Parliament, and he too, liko his two prede 
cessor^, is a Parsi. 

« 

The Trade Union Cemgress supports his candi¬ 
dature and says': — 

A splendid opportunity presents itself to India, 
and particularly to Indian Labour, t6 make its 
voice heard at the hevrt of the Enpire. Mr. 
Saklatwala’s candidature deserves tho hearty 
support of the Indian public. 

Lord CurzoD 

“ A Whig strayed from his fellowe.” is n lisppy 
phrase appHod to liord Cui/.on by the Student, 
of Politics,” who writfs in tho Ttvies :— 

“ He bns no fu'ui-o in thi« generation hut the 
?i<)xt Will probi^bly rsengniso in him the last 
tnpreientutive ol a gieater older, and will be 
inclined to put him much h'gher than this gene¬ 
ration does.*' 

Viscount Lascellet 

Visfpun't li-asrelles, who has been engaged to 
Princess Maiy, enjoyed (says the A'(of9«wian) 
tlieyeputatioD of being the most eligible bachelor 
in London. He recently iuberited X2,l)00,000 
From his grand-uncle, the Marquess Clanricarde, 
and is the owner of Chesterfield House, one of 
the finest private palaces in Euglaod, where, it is 
stated, the couple will make their home. 

Sir B. Robertson** Visit to Russi* 

Sir Benj-tmin Rubertson, Indian Famine 
Expert, is visiting Russia on behalf of the Kritish 
Famine Relief Organisations to enquire into the 
metbode of distribution of relief. 
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Policital 

The New French,CAinet- 

M Biiand has resigned,Ex-Preaident Poincare 
lifls taken bie place. The Ne\Y French Cabinet 
consietB of 



M. POINCARE. 

M. Poincare, Prime Minister^ and Foreigb 
'•ff'itra. Barfchou, Justice. Maunoury, Interior, 
’steyrie, Finance. Maginot, War. Jjeon Berar, 
iiicition.' Baiberti, Miiine. Reide), Liberated 
^‘giona, Sarrant, Colonies. ’The Havas cable 
Ur the following :—Albert Payionnet, Labour, 
heron, AgricultuW. Dior, Commerce. Latroqiier, 
'uhlic Works. Paul Straufp, Hygiene. 


Ccflon Reforms- 

The discuraeo on the Hoo. Mr. •James PienV 
resolution on constitutional reforms for Ceylon 
fame to a cldse on the lOtb of Is.ab n^ontb. H. E. 
the Governor, before putting the resolution to the 

vote, allowed the official members to vote accord- 

• 

ing to their conscience.* As already noted in tho 
December issue, the resolution contained 12 
parts. Tha first part, which related to the number 
of members of the Legislative douncil, was nega- 
»tived. Tbe second one relating to the representa¬ 
tion oF minoritioe, • and those lelating to the 
control of the FTiidget^ dit-qialification of candi¬ 
dates and a Comuiittro for the consideration fi{ 
^distribution, allocation of aeats, gcnernl electorate 
and a few others, were passed. 

* The clauses demanding an ijsated speaker, the 
appointment of non-officials jn tbe Executive 
Ooiinril, the repeal of tbe provision for nominated 
unofficial meuibors and a feV others were negativ¬ 
ed. ^The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Mr. S. lyengar'a Appeal. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, cx-Advocate-Oener»l, 
in resigning his seat on the Madras Legislative 
Council as representative of tho registered gradu¬ 
ates of thb University, has m»do a statement, in 

* tfie course of which be asks the Opposition in tbe 

* Council to resign as a protest against the Council'a 
rejeo^ion of the several usofu] and important 
measures. He appeals to the members of the 
Liberal League to* adopt the constructive part of 
the Congress programme. 

Calcutta Muoicipal Bill. 

After an animated and heated discueeion last¬ 
ing for three da^^s in the Bengal I^egislative 
Council, in which ove%60 members took part, tbe 
motion of Sir Siirendra Nath Banerjee,’tHat the 
Calct^ttft Municipal Rill be circulated for public 
opinion, was carried. In th^ course of the dis¬ 
cussion all the Mahoinrdan membets, (zcfpting 
three, demanded communal representation for 
Mabomedans. • 
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The Prince et the Hindu UqircrRiCj 

A Special Convocation of the Benares Hiodu' 
University was held on the 13th ultim6 to confer 
the Hcfoorary D -gree of Doctor of liettert) of the 
Benares University upon the Prince. The Tice* 
Chancellor presented His Royal Highness to 
H. H. the Chancellor as the person «ho, by reason 
of bis high attainments and positioa a6 the 
illustrious heir to the British Throne, was eminent¬ 
ly fitted to be honoiod by the T'niver;<ity. - 


Politicul Situation 

Dewan Bahadur K. P PuttannaChetty, C I E , 
retired Fibst Member of the Mysore Executive 
Council, mtervieacd by a press representative, 
stated that the authorities in British India by 
adopting a policy of wholesale reprossion gave an 
impetus {o the non-co operation movement, and 
' ej'en ModerabeS like himself feel unable to support 
the present policy. This wao, be laid, unfortu¬ 
nate at the time of the.'PHuce’s vhit. 



in print, sp{>eared on the ,22nd Dsceihber in 
mnuecr'pt headed with the motto: I change 
but 1 oannot die *' It was edited by Mr. Mahsdeo 
Desai and was an unregistered' paper published 
from Anaod Bbawan, the residenoe of Pandit 
Motilai Nehru. Mr. Desai has since been sentenced 
and his place has been taken by Mr. Devadas 
Qandbi, tUe youngest son of Mr. Gandhi. 


Edinburgh b&s refused the application for a new 
trial in Mrs. Besani’s action against the 'V Daily 
Graphic ” for .£1,000 damages for alleged slander. 
The Court held that it could not be reesonably 
contended that recording the verdict as one for 
the defendants, was inconsistent with the words 
employed by the jury. 





The Vice-Chancellor and the RecipieDts of Honorary Dagren, Calcutta Univeriity— 17th Dec. 1911. 
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^j^HK Inst session of the hist liuli-n I.t'^fislafciTe 
Council, under the older snbvfiie tbiin's, 
w>ts hold in Simla in SAftfci-niber, 1020^ 
TCirlyin lOil, the M'>ntsij*u Chelii>h.foi>l schomo 
came into oporafcion, and under autlioritv of the* 
Ooveriimeiit of Jndiii Ai't nf 1IIiD, the Legisla¬ 
ture ill coiinoc‘imi with the centnj headquarters of 
the (Socerninent of India was made ^oi* the 
time a hi-c«moral,body. Tiio imperial Ligislature 
was spU# into two House!., -^-one known as.the ‘ 
“ Cuun.'iil of State,” and the other as the “ InAiuii 
Logisiativ© Assembly.” 

Tho now Houses met at Delhi for the flist tinu- 
on the JIrd of Fobrivtiry, lh2^1. Tlie nieniUers <if 
both these llousos woio swoin togi'thor, and His 
lioyal Iligbiiesstho Duke of Connaught iiniiigui- 
ated tho now iJ^gislature in.a common funotiJin 
on the Dth of I'Vbniary iirnlor a cloudk.ss c/pen 
sWvj in the grounds just in front of the Tfou.se, 
ivhore the A.spombly has been holding its .sei-.'-ion 
• it Delhi sincq last yoai-, and not very far away 
l^ini) thii niAiaikrihle site from Viiieh the ilritw'h 
Ic-eonqiievod luiliaiii IHfiT. 

Aft,or the fith, we parted ways,—the Lcphslativo 
Assembly holding its meetings in tlu^old Council * 
(llianibor in the Secretariat, and tlio Council of 
Htato in tho Metcaho House. 

As soon as we began to meet at th® Metcnifo 
House, under tho cheerful presidency of Mr. A. 

P. Muddiman, for sometime the Secrotary of the 
old Indian Legislative Council, and now knighted, 
we missed the spirit end life of the familiar 
arena, whom Indians like Sir Pherezosha >feht.a, 
Mr. (inkhhie and Sir Riish liehari Ghose have been 
making history. 

As soon as we met, we settled^down into a 
harmless and inane body. Cur resolutions were 
never very actively contested, or fought, an<l wo 
had no ‘breeze’ on any occasion. 

Home of the most important rerolutions 
discussed in tlio Tiouncil of State last }e.ir were 
the following 

(1) Mr. V. 3. Hrinivssa Sastri’s resolution on 
the repeal of certain ^repressive laws (Keb. 14). 


*(2) Mr. Maricaii’s re.HoIution on the withdrawal 
of all ciiih.irgoes on the export of rice from India 
to Ceylon ^iiid the Straits Se’ltleuients (Peh. Ill), 
^ (.'{) Mr. I.alubhai Saoialdiis's resolution for the 

grant of full fiscal autonomy to the Government 
of India under tbe iliroction of tho Indian Legis¬ 
lature (Fobfuary 23, ^921). 

^ (4) Mr Rhurgri’.i resolution for the separation 

of judicial and ©Yecutivo functions (March !>). 

' Of the above ^•©solutions the one that haw 
promoted tlio heat* interests of the country is 
« Mr. .Srinivasa Sastri’s motion fry the repeal of the 
repressive Inw.s, Conscipient on ^ho adoption of 
Mr Hiistri’s motion, a ComiuHtee was appointed 
by tho fiovcrnniorit of Jmiii to go into tho ques¬ 
tion of repressive laws i^liich mot in Simla last 
summer .and *|ir>irti(-a)ly recorrmenflsd the with- 
driiVal of all such laws from tho Indian Statute 
Hnok„c\'copting one or two. Mr. Sastri’s motion 
^ in tlio Council of State and the consequent 
promise of the abrogation of all repressive laws 
will stiiid out in histoiy for aelung time to the 
creditor tbe lirst Upper House. 

Of tbo other resolutions, Mr, Maricair's was 
' tarrieft through the House, hut the (ilovornment 
’ did not think it worth their while to give effect to 
it, and for very good reasons. Mr. Lalubbai 
SarAldns’s resolution was accepted in •a modified 
form, but, it is feared, no action can bo taHen upon 
it- till the Fiscal *Cominission hifs reported upon 
the Subjects now before tlieir considemtion. Mr. 
Hburgn’s lesolutiorr bas now only, ^ local inter- 
o.st, ns tho subject of his liiotion is qow a 
tintiaferred provincial subject, • 

A few days afVr the new Councils woreinaugiir- 
ated, a coitain member of tho^ Lcaylative 
Assemhiv contested eur right to have »n^thing to 
d<J wjt.h Money Hills or tho Budget,*nr«d,’ though 
the dit^nj-.sinn diif not reach any finslity, a conven, 
^tiorf was at once alloacd to giow tbnt^e slionid 
take our hands olf.'ill (ioaiioe Bdls. Of coftrso, in 
the British Parliament, it has hcon the privilege of 
only the House of Commons, since 1912, to hsndlo 
all Money Bills and taxatiCm proposals. But if, 
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wan undemtoofl that the CmincU of State 
in India to have more powei^<i than the 
Britiah Houae of Jjordn, u,, the former 
has been described in olHcial literathire aa 
a '* revising’’ Chamber The Council of State 
■Vnay yet be % “ revising” Chamber, but it baa no 
final voice in any ‘ revision’. All Biys passed in 
the Lower House have to come up fnrtbe sanction 
in tb(b Upper: in the same way, Bills passed in 
the UpBer have got to he s^nt over to the Lower 
For ita itssent The “ revising” character of the 
Council of Statn is morely a myth 

When the Budget for 1921-22 was presented 
by the Finance Member, the (jower Hotise dealt 
with it in the same spirit and style as the oldei^ 
Indian Legislative Council hi^d done for so many 
years. We were not even allowed the opportunity 
to discuss its principal features though we h.avo 
bepn promised a general field-day over it this and • 
Bucoeeding years. The only occasions when we got 
an opportunity to discuss th^ Budget last winter, 
in an indirect way, were afl'orded to us when tbo 


. amended Finance Bills hame up before ua for our 
assent. It is Rome satisfaction to us to remember 
that the only occasion when the Council of Hta^e 
had been able to render a service to the country 
was when we w^e able to change the extravagant 
rates of postal stamps which one of the Finance 
Bills bad proposed to raise. Beyond this, 1 am 
sorry the Council.of State soizod no other oppor¬ 
tunity to render material help to the country, 

I find that the Council of State, as at present 
constituted, rather inconveniently crowded with too 
many “ ojder statesmen,'' is condemned to remain 
ns a mere ornamental body, and, though we have 

• amongst us n*mnn of such outstanding personality 
as the lit. ITon. Srinivasa Shastri as one of our 
members, 1 must confess we must look to the 
Lower House for useful light and loading in all 
public iind.admmistrative questions. 

• I am quite sure that the Governmont will soon 
have to revise the con.stitutiort of the Council of 
Styte, if thev ev.rr ox{>ect to get helpful service.s 
out of our gilded Obamber. 


■ AHMEDABAD AND A-FTER 


By Mr. C. R. REDDY, m.a., M. L. C. 


the preeent 
moving with 


I T is very diflicult to write on 
political situation. Events are 
disconcerting rapidity, and the conclusions*of one 
day are upset by the events of tlie next. The* 
tarna of the ki^eidoscope are startling. The 
utmost that one could do is, especially if one is a 
diarist, to present to the reader the suc<!cssion of 
images and impressions that one has experienced^ • 
which is what I propose to do in this artieft. • 
The tension created by the suicidal policy of 
organiaing hartals and other dincourtesies in con¬ 
nection -/With the progress in our country of the 
Heir to the British Empire and the reaction it 
produced in^the shape of preventive and punitive 
measures undertaken by Qovernnient in all 
provinces with* the signal exception of Bombay 
and Mi^dras, seemed to result, about the middle 
of la^t December, in the reawakening of the Con¬ 
gress party to a saner view of the situation 
they craated and a truer estimate of its 

tragic possibilities. The Malaviya Dsputatien 
appeared to have lessened the sU-ain and it open¬ 
ed up prospects of a peaceful set.tlemerit.* 9on-. 
fronted at last with the Government’s determina¬ 
tion to employ the resources at its command to 


restore order, the Congress evidently realised its 
isolation and sent fn^ntic appeals to the other 
parties tg hasten to Abmedabad and confer on the 


possibilities of c’lli'cting a truly national under¬ 
standing Thi.'< appeal was a confession of two 
truths that the N C. O.'.s had strenuously denied 
til! the hour of their trial: (1) They had been 
intolerant of the,otbor parties, shouting Moderate 
speakers down at ninr.tings, heaping iiisuits 
on them, decrying their patriotism oven and 
anmgating to themselves a monopoly of wisdom 
and virtu^. In seeking the aid of such despised 
opponents the Congress wns confessing the falsity 
of its prgtensions. (2) Sooondlv, the Congress 
had ciaimed tp liave preetically the whole country 
at its bark. It had treated the other parties 
as negligible, if not also contemptible, rivals. 
In’seeking the aid of .such dissentients from 
its policies and methods, the Congress was con¬ 
fessing what a bad mistake it had made in its 
reckonings and boai-ings This dawn of common 
sense raised hopes tint the Congress would enter 
on an era of Co operation with its own country¬ 
men at least, which undoubtedly would have 
resulted in a toumg down of lovoliitienary as- 
poritiesaiid the evulution of prsctiral,constructive 
polieies !ind n-ethods. But the dawn was soon 
obscured by fsnatical clouds. 

The Oandhian manner is an unfailing agent of 
confusion, and seems to be well correleted with 
bis policy. It creates n'eedless difficulties and 
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makes the ta'.k of cOQcUiatiou well* nigh hopeless. 
Even were Oopeniment id h fit of hoerHlism 
inclined to yield, it could Dot to an opponent 
whose every delivery smacks of the hellicoee tone 
of ii first-class power. .Tims lie fixes a date, the 
3lHt December, as the precise time before the 
advent of which Swar.ij (by which he does not 
seem to tnean Buythin;,'in particulai) has to bo 
granted under penalty of some vague terroi-H he is 
proparod to invoke. Alituodabad he taikui] of 
entering into a “ Treaty ” with the Bririsb 
Government; and fodowing tlio, cold, ntirrow, 
omaciited logic ol fanaticism fie l:)pcauie a* 
“Dictator," witli power to pass on t!ie succession^ 
to his no I 1 II 1 - 0 -. Tim G w-dhi Dynasty would Oe 
a matter for laiiglitor woiu it. not,* owing to the 
blind snpor-.titi ■n-> taith of too ‘igiior.iiif. iiia-'jes 
whicli i.s so V 'luniiinm.-ly enhslod in irs favour,* 
fraught 4 vith tragic coiisiH|:iericOh to tiu' p.-ojile, 
who imvoi’ could he .in object ol our iimckery or 
indiiretoiico. No man imuIiI gloit over timir 
Kull’tsnng.', liowcvei Inc.ugiit about; .ind every lo.in 
would do 111- utmO't.to .Miv>- i.litMii bi every iu .ms 
p'js-ib'f from tim conyti| imncAi of thidc irr.ttii.ioil 
devotion K, is io. tin- sake of the peopje tliat 
we should take* Mi (i.indtii into :ucount, il Ids 
unlucky maiiiiui' duos not pVuvo an insii|>er.ihlo 
obstaclo. • 

Til) l.«test illustration ol his c..p.city loi ill- 
umuuoir l$clligoi’uucy is the ultiiuaLuin t.o issund 
to til l Vujosoy on tlic 1st l''oi^ u ii , givii." iuiii 
sovou il.iy.s tor coinidying wiUi his i • n. .i< -s unflnr 
threat ol letting luu.v ll.iiduUaii civ.I d..- la JiciiiHi 
suppoit-jJ by possible I'o.'iei ves liuiii Guntur., 
Thoiigli Llio gloat war ha.s oitded, itif vo-jabulary , 
is still very iiiu'di alive though nut nhvayH kicking. 
We have •'del'eiidvc ” civil disoliedionco and 
“ uiroiisivo’’ civil disobedience apd othoB “war 
babies " in this exceedingly “ civil " war. Tito fact 
is that tlie latest duveloptuents of tho liish 
struggle h-ive wrought jiavoo in the mootality of 
some of our people, though there is hardly any 
parallel between the two countries. The project 
of the Round T.ible Coiiiorence w.is calculated, 
whether intended or not, to secure oue or more of 
the following results ; (a) That Mf Gandhi would 
disclose his policy in greater detail and dolinito- 
ness than is usual with him! This was partially 
ellected. (6) That the Oovernmoot of India would 
disclose its cohstructive policy and iutentions 
with regard to future developments, (e) That 
when the situation W|^k thus made clear and 
definite it would be possible to abridge the 
dilietenoes by the ^nduence of public opinion 


and bring ,about concord. The ultimjitum of 
Mr. Quridhi det'ro«ed the possibility of the last 
two remits being itcliievfd, and must be pronounced 
to be a fat^ blunder. To such ae question the 
very principle of adjustment by ^ Coufereoco 
1 would put the simple query, “ VV'iiat is the 
alternative to a conference There can be no 
other HTiswer except .a trial of atiengtb between the 
OoveiiiineDt forces o? Law and Order, wbich are 
not always under ideal discipline, and the Congress 
forces of Confusion and Oamoullage. And my 
next (piestion will be “ Wh^ will sufier most in 
this struggled" Not the propertied persons 
who have supplied tho funds; not the preachers 
and teacheis who have carried on the propaganda, 
but the tiu^tiiig masses and the youthful enthu¬ 
siasts; and should Yiot, in the name of hum¬ 
anity, every ell'ort be mado to stave oil' t^ia 
disaster ? Some may seek justification or relief 
in the easy thougl^ and cheap rellection, “ They 
brought it on themselves, ’’ but that is poor consola¬ 
tion ipdeed. Moieover, it iiutho ignoiant and 
supdl-stitious that have been sedused into extreme 
N. C O, it is tho appeal lo their primitive 
instincts and revivalisms that have jiroduced this 
landslide i^to loactionary rev^dutinn. The 
educated have, in the main, kept aloof. And 
who is responsible for the ignorunce of the 
masses and tho systematic neglect of the 
education of tho rural clav.ses i Sir Sanharan 
Nair hiiii.-^elf has answered this question 
ill one of his iuiuiortal ‘dissenting notes; 
Goveniifieiit infusing to act lust^wido.'pi'Cad odu- 
•cation result in widespread political awakening. 
Andbs Neme.sis would have it, it is the very people 
that had been kept in ignoriinco for the sake of 
pi>yticul safety that C‘>ristit.utc the political danger 
to-day. Tho sins of Governtnent havecome home 
to roost, if the rustic folk of Hurduli oi Pulnad 
are easily dupo<f and eatily inflDiidated, part at 
least of tho rosponsibility rests on the authority 
that did so little to kiM-p up the wiiudy spirit of 
tho nation or spread education , and it is no dis¬ 
charge of this responsibility to say that tt would 
let louse the fences of law and older on the poor 
unfortunates. If half tho zeal ^nd readiness 
displayed on behalf^f “y«>iicj«w4” had. been shown 
fur progress, t^icse untoward events would not 
huA'e ^lapiwiied. 

Let the Congress party rellect on the terrible 
isolation it has brought *on itself. The radical 
papiers in England, India's friends through 
good report and bad report, are uji against tbe 
Oandbian movement. Xbc reddest of 
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red radicals, has not a good word to say about it. 
Those wKo fought for India think t^at they could 
not tight for Mr. Dindhi. HU ultimat^im has 
alienated the sympathy of most of tho.^e that have 
laboured fu^ a peaceful accommodation. And 
why 'i It ia not even because that he is heading 
a revolution, but because it is that most cursed of 
all hitman mishaps,—a revolution without n 
positive policy. The Punjab wrong U to some 
extent tfstory : and thero is a limit to which wo 
could go back exploring old acoouiits. Woi'o 
there no such limit, the Hindu Muslim unity 
aud the caste and o'utctste unity and ^.barest of 
our social and creda) unities would bo iaipo.ssible. 
The Khilafat is settling itself ^nd is, moreover, au 
international question. As for ^warnj, it has 
turned out to be an X for fwich ho and his party 
have not yet given a detorminatioii. Existing 
constitutional arrangements have to be scrapped, 
and on the slate thus cleaned a constituent 
assembly elected by the Congress party only 
should be free to write what c m'ititution it 
pleases ! ! And, in culturo, maturial economy, 
aud the other ingredients of civilisation, we should 
incontinent relapse into primitive simplicities. 
And as 11 practical illustration of the benelits of 
this kingdom‘to come, we have the aspect ^of 
several N. C. O. Municipalities birtering away 
their schools and cutting thorn otl' from all 
connexion with the educational system of the 
country; replacing western medicine and treat¬ 
ment by Ayurvodiniu ; not collecting taxes ; .and 
neglecting roads, smitation, lighting eti-, :(s those 
had no place in the days ol uur Vndic lurefatbers I 
Perhaps when iowaraj is established we chall 
abolish artillery in favour of Dhanurvedam, the 
mystic cult of bow and arrow. And as tliq^o 
reforms would result in a government without 
nctivitie.s and the philo.sophicil ar<archy of 
Tolstoy, there would be no liecd for any 
tuxatiou ! le it for these demented fancies that 
the country is fo bs planghd into anarchy, 
bloodshod and its iilevitable otispring, to quote 
the Daily Neu)n, “ a blood-stained tyranny ' ” 
Let the Congress p irty refDct and ^-etract. 

Mr. Gandhi's ultimatum to the Viceroy has 
given a line'clear to the advance of (•overnmoiital 
forces. 1 -hope that, in the exercise of force, 
the. following conditions, dictated hy pabey, 
no less than equity, will be observed; (1) That 
force beyond the luinimuai necess'iry will 
nut be employed and it will be eniployKd in 
strict accordance with law and tho be.st traditions 
qT humane warfare. TerSorism and racial humi¬ 


liation will le^e rankling memories which will 
in their turn generate larger fires. If it be 
rememhern.i that Amritsar is no small pirt of the 
ciuses of the present situation, the need for 
restniint, equitable ind pr\iddntial, will be readily 
grasped. (2) Tuat theye should be a discrimina¬ 
tory thrift' of pnuHltiei!—a penal tarilT for the 
leaders and a preferential one, which, however, 
should nut fall below the level necessary for secur¬ 
ing protectiou to society,® for their dupes, tho 
ignorant ^lloa'ers (.'{) Tnat the penHltie.s in all 
cises be wh-it they are for like otTenders in 
•England .and bthor advanced Western countries. 
** India is not prepared to be treated as a country 
less civilised (.f) Tbatall the while peaceful and 
constructive modes of accuTiimodation be explored 
and the door kep^t open, as was done in the case 
< of \rel uid and E/vpt, for i settlement by rational 
consent. Law and utApyJ i.rst and accommodation 
titer, after is part of the vcxiabnlary of tyranny. 
Oao iiglad to note that it is not the whole 
creed of the Government of India For instance, 
though thoif<unda rojiwited the Dulo^a openly, 
only a very few were prosecuted, though absolute 
law and order would have doiiranded tho prosecu¬ 
tion ui all ihe ( irHiidrrs withour exception. A 
supersession of the doctrine, wiser still and nobler, 
is to ha found in the release of tho Gurudwara 
Sikh prisoners and the handing over of tho 
> keys. Liiw and order theory, thorefore, has to be 
tempered by higher consideiutions of atateRniati" 
ship (4) That instead of countering N. O. 
by a blink negative, which can nevor evoke the 
^ratiopal or iniiginative sympathy of the people, 
,Government Hake counsel of the leaders of the 
constitutionalist parties and formulate a positive 
policy of reforms undeterred hy the difficulties 
placed pi lU pith by the G indhian movement. 
The bi'j.>ik ei't of adiuiniutrativA reforms in con¬ 
nection with the Army, Taritl-, removal of racial 
distiin-tion.-^ in criminal law and procedure, 
reduetcin lu the nuinhorof Executive Councillors, 
otc , ini'Ugniated under the i.-gis of the Reforms 
Act ii IS had a very good influence on public 
opinion; but there is considerable scope for 
expansion in thiu linn which should not be lost 
sight of. (f>) That tlie present unhappy situation 
ahould not bo exploieod for creating class and 
caste w ir which would render the restoration of 
the conditionK of peaceful progress impossible for 
generations to coiiio. Huch a shameless avowal of 
the policy of divide and rule as the Engliehman 
advoc.ited when it proposed to distribute tho 
lands of the recalcitrant '.Baidolians to the 
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depresBBii cliwfles and retired ftSldiery ^ sure 
ti) disj'U'^t all well wiehers of the country and the 
Govortiment. OileiiiiK two revolutions, an 
ftjjrariin and ft Hociii, for Mr. Gandhi’s one, the 
j,olitic.il, is not the best way of biirgainin;,' for the 
teniiinatioB of anarchy. , 

(U) That Oovoriiment should not art in a spirit 
of hatred and vengeance, but rather like the 
parent or teacher disciplmii g tlie unruly with a 
liroi hand >et teridoT Jioait, with a view to 
reclaiinini! the civil revelteis to luv-nbiding\et 
honourable citizenship. Action .undertaken for 
breaking the spirit of the people* deteoiulising* 
them into abject suhinisstoD ; for nipping, 
revolt in the bud; for tciecliing a lesson to others 
not yet touched by revolutionary -/.M ; to prevent 
trouiilo in other than the aQVictod pafts^and tor 
all future ; and the rest of the ends that the code 
of tcirorijin proscribes, will not suoi^Hed ary more 
in India ami i-s sure to recoil with daadly force on 
such apO'llos of I’ruasiiiuism. (1 >vernDiont and 
its agents should act as rational hpings intent 
on reelaifiling the quisses misguided into civil 
disobeilieiiRo into renewed nsBAcintion and fellow¬ 
ship ns pa-tners in the netiori’s concern, :\nd not 
as demeritnd fiu'ioa out to exlrirpate them or 
(^iiuse eteriial casto and otheV suciul wars in the 
country. • 

Subject to these conditions, (lovernmont must 
now god'ifll speed ahead, unless wiser counsels pre¬ 
vail even at^h'^s Inte hour * in Mr. Gandhi’s camp, 


S. —Since the above waft written the kaloido 
soopo has undergone another and (]iyto startling 
turn Mr Gandhi has decreed or enacted his 
own VVatf.'ilno at B irdoli Dramatic advances and 
retreats are so much ft part of his movement, that 
it is too soon to say whether this is*otiiy tiu* latest 
phase or the last, though it does appear to me 
that the avenging powei' of fac^s has set the seal 
of fiii'ility on it. It remains to be seen whether 
the Congress will follow him in the humdrum 
path of poacnfol, constructive work with half the 
/-eal that it displayed for destructive militancy. 
To G.'indhi must be given the gro^ credit of re¬ 
awakening, after their long dismal torpor, the 
romantic instincts of India, tl;e recklessness of the 
Moslem and the adventurous spirit of the Rajput ; 
but will these instincts, once awakened, tamely 
submit to be* put to sleep again by the 

* (This article was wrKjton on 12-2-'22. I wonder 
bow it win read in the li^t of the events that may 
^cur between the writing and the publication.— 
C.R.R,) 


hypnotist! » Will tho sense of chivalry a’nd loyal 
comradeship which India Hiis never been 
bankrupt coii-erit to a cessation of the struggle, 
however hgpole^sncd fruitless, so long as over 
10,000 of the g'illaiit lenders are*kept in jail? 
Huiiiaii naAuic bring wbat it is, conditions of 
stable p‘ ace and ‘ renewed harmony are impossible 
iinlcHs Govorninent, foit of their grace or policy, 
roUiasc tho poliriuai piisoners immediately. This 
■lone, there is hardly any pu.'-sibility of aggressive 
N. C O. hjirifigiiig into new life and vigour. 

The latest dispeiisutioii of the Mahatma issued 
from Barddli can have no appeal tu the hot bloods 
of the country. Social service :—This is hardly 
the spring from which fanatical fury could be 
expected to flow*. Visiting drunkards, X suppose 
in their sober moments, at their own bouses, 
and inducing them to give up drink :—mere piwe 
compared to the poetry of picketing nnd defying 
authority and running the risk of being arrested. 
The now piogramtiie is to the old iis water unto 
wine; nobody could get into ‘state of patriotic 
into^cution over it. . * 

But, as an English friend of mine remarked, 
you never know whether* the Government may 
not blunder,*nH it did when it arrfisted Mis C. 
R. *Das nnd gave Hiucb needed help to the Con- 
grHs.s .oflice in tho matter of securing volunteers 
by stirring up the dormant zeal of the youth of 
Calcutta, and cause the dying tires to Uame up 
once again. If they release «he prisoners and 
meet the national leaders in conference in the 
spirit of*the Vit'eroy’s dociaratiou at Calcutta, the 
ftnuntjy could be easily got to enter on a new era 
of coiietructivo work. 

If conciliation is eifected the Congress party 
wi 11* be sure tu content tho nc.vt elecdons vigor- 
ciiialy. Their propaganda and the sacrifices they 
have undergone* though in mfstakon zeal, give 
them a big advantage. But 1 dnubt*if they can 
swim the seas successfully with the anill-stone of 
an atavistic policy tied lirmfy to their neck. 
They have given up revolutionary methods but 
they have yet So give up reactionary policies. 
True they are staunch nationalistic but! feel 
confident that reaetfonary nntional^m can have 
nd chance against progre.csive nationiflism if the 
latter .is property organised and led. So far aw 
the Madr.is XVesideucy is concerned the Jtiaiice 
party has every clianee of Grinning nil along the 
line il it can convince the people that its ideals 
are democratic, liberal and progressive, by vigor¬ 
ous propaganda. If tb^ Congress party aro 
allowed tp play in the Provincial Govefniueut the 
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sort of pricks ti^ey litive doi'O in the Municipnli- 
ties they bavs cipruied, it will ba a ditinHtruus 
time for the country. But if they iiilopt eoti'-titu- 
tional oieans^ur gaiuing tboir endti,' the other 
parties tnu'it fijtht them by conetituMOiml aieaiis 
only, t.e., by influencing the olectomte to return 
their eandidates. No one patriot or demuentt 
could c intempl tte tho eueptiiiMon of provincial 
institutions with tho samo resignation as 
municipal, or tolerate any other vnrioty of iin- 


consiitutional jerry-niaiideriug. J/berty implies 
thn liberty to go wioiig though peihsps not un* 
liinitediy; and if our constitutional liberties are 
to lie employed ior . the real advancement of the 
country, the progressive parties must organise 
themselves and educate the electorate. 

But much of this is a straying into the realms 
of forecast and prciphecy. Ihe kaleidoscope may 
take other tuins. 

C. R. II. 


THE PRESENT SH UATION IN BENGAL 

BY Mk. PRITHWIS- CHANDRA KAY 
Editor, The Bengahe. • 


FTEB Jallianwalia Bhag and the unfortunate 
and brutal administration of uiirtiil law in 
thePuiijib, Mr. (j.indhi initiated the 
policy of non co-operntion in India as a retalia¬ 
tory measure agaieift the (l ivt>riin)oiit, but the 
people of Benggl did not tiku very kindly or 
readily to it at the orttsot. In the Hpecid Congreas 
which was held in C dcutta in SH[>tember, 1919, to 
introduce this new movohient, and in the Congress 
held at Nagpur the same year, the leadhra of Bengal 
seemed to doubt the wisdom of the policy and 
hesitated to throw their weight into Mr. Gandhi’s 
scales. But the policy of the Government of Lord 
Chelmsford and of Lord Ronaldahay in Bengal, to 
wait and see bow far the new tuovoment might go, 
gave a long rope to the Extremists, the Congres-s, 
and the Khilafat agitiitors. The people did not 
appreciate the quiet and indid'erent attitude of 
the Goverumont, and begin to think that the 
Government had come to the end of their tether, 
and that they could indulge in any ainounv of 
wild talk, and place before tho people any cmzy 
ideal of p)Utical “individuality that camo into 
their head. * The leaders of the movement 
revelled in all sorts of reckless and iull iramatory 
speeches, decrying* and blackening the present 
system of government to their hearts’ content, 
and raptured the imagination »of tho puoplo 
by placing before thorn rosy visions of an 
ideal Swaraj which no one • knew what port it 
would laid India to in a tempestuous sea. The 
movement sjiread like wild-fire anJongst the people 
of Bengal through the fire-eating vernacular pi'ess 
and the popular extremist press like the 
Patrika and the Seruant, which hnvo taken an 
unholy delight in serving the people with 
very strong meat and'^ery heady wine. Then, 
when Mr. C. R. Das, the eminent Calcutta 
Advocate^ gave up hie immense practice in 
OonBOXiance with the principles of non-co operation, 


it was lofiked uphn as one of the greatest sacriflres 
'a Non of Bengal hinl over made for the sake of a 
political ideal : and hundreds of luon, particularly 
young biwyeis of the ojofussil bar, followod liie 
lead and tried to emulate his noble example. Tho 
middle cUs-es, and specinlly the students, went oil' 
their head and were soon clamouring for a 
Hwar.ij which even their leaders did not know 
what it conveyed aiid where it would lead to. 
They did not- know what tbeii- real aspirations 
were ; they only “know that they were going to 
attain the Swaraj of which tho Mahatma only had 
an obscure vision in his mind, and thoy were 
ready to sacniice everything to win ^‘-freedom," 
and they wero out to create trou'oies no matter 
how and why. Wbon the students' strike w:.b 
organised by the non-co-operatois in 1921, it 
was a complete Hiiciross at tlis lieginning, but they 
could nut Iftop it up. When they realised the 
fallncy of the ides, tho studentH, one by one, all 
lljcked back to the nolloges it is interesting to 
note, that at t^ie coming Matriculation Examin¬ 
ation of the University of Calcutta, there will be 
more candidates than in any provious year, and 
this number will Vs; about three times hs many 
h» generally appear for the fame standard of 
examination in all the univer>-ities of the United 
Kmgilom put together. Tho candidates for the 
Intermediate Arts and Sciences will also he twice 
tho number of^aiididatea in the United Kingduiu 
for similar exuniiiiatioTio, and for tho B.A. Degree 
Examination there 'will be as many candidates 
sitting for it a couple of months hence as there 
may be in half a do/.en of other, universities in 
India put together. 

The campaign againet the Government, however, 
was carried on in full swing all throughout the 
last year and with a bitterifess and racial batred 
unparalled in the history of India, and at the same 
time the younger generatior. nursed in their hearts 
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the vision of & phanton* Swaraj which receded 
Uko a oiirogo the more they eeenitd to come near 
it and the more when Mr. Gandhi p'istponed the 
dates of its final realisation. 

Wbeo the Prince of Wales liyided in Bombay 
on the 17t;h of November last year, the hartal in 
Calcutta, and in moat of ^the important towns in 
the nioFussil, was practically complete. But it 
would not be quite correct to describe it ns volun¬ 
tary. The sbup-keepers and other business men 
Huspeniled their busindhs, mostly because they had 
been so instiuctod bj- the Khilafat iiffifiptors, and 
also for fear of social osttaciKiii. J'ne me ilnca'ed 
people did not know or quite i eahsi* «liy Lhi-y wi re 
observing a hartal. All that tiivy ki'sw \v»k that 
it Wis tiio cciminaiiil of lijah.itina (buidhi and that* 
ov.'r\ one clso v/as .Joitig i\. Tini»»- w.is to (!•> and 
die, and not to rea'-oii why. the [S'Oplo 

to onfoi c't> a Till olis‘-rvo a hartal dm lot; tlio I’rna'o’ft 
visit to hidia, thd ('•jiigi\ a r.d Kliilafnt agitnl ors 
took a iiio.st tiggre.< ivo mid* militant attitmle, 
which, at, till* oiifsi-t, put t.hn Oovcriiim-iit 
plefidy out of tboir wits, Jiiscmdiiiit and rcltellioua ' 
elonieiits siKui reared up their heads e\<*t \ whon*, 
nursed and fostered by the Gongross and Khi'afat 
orgHiiisiitioiis, and wi io lauded by tlio (!one|-«K 3 
Press as gfi«at patriots and martyrs. 

After the liartil of tho I7th .Vovcodifti, and 
the iutideuta in I’unhit. the Oovoriinionhsoeiued 
to wake up h oiii Its long sleep, and suddeniy 
roalisefi lint tlio au'diority for tho uiainti'nanco of ' 
laiv and piviei' had pi .icticaliy isUpped out (d their 
liands. If they weto to niaintnin law and or’ler, 
if they w.-re to prevent a (i>iiilbi raj, they 
could no loiig.ir Cany on the policy of in.aetion* 
and I'lisxez fairfi .and resign r.li<uii.-..d\6s to Kate. » 

Late in Niiveiiiher las*, the Bengal Government 
began hy issiiir.g .some proclainatioiiH wid or linun- 
ces to check the .actuities of tho Khilafathnd the 
Congress volunteeis On this, the conllict 
came to a head The Congro-is end the Khilafat 
volunteers took up a« mo.st di-h mt attitude as 
a reply to these proclamations. Thousands of 
volunteers took to picketing openlv, in defiance of 
the orders of tho Government, and to make the 
hartal during tho Prince of Walos’^stay in Calcutta 
a staggering success. Thnu.sands of volunteers, 
with their le idor, Mr O IJ Has, coiir'ed arrest 
and went to jill in a cheerful spirit. Many 
Bengalee ladies al.sn j iined tho vcilunteers, wei-e 
arrested, and afterwards rels.aH*»d. The arrest of 
Mr. C, R- Das, the ladies, and the volunteers 
might have been very unfortunate incidents, but 
the Government had no other alternative than to 


carrv out the laws which they were anxious 
to enforce,—irrespective of caste, creed, status 
or sex. • 

Tbe,preserft policy of the Oovdynment has been 
described in many quarters as a ‘ repressive ’ 
one, even by many leading men who profess to 
be Moderates. While the present pdlicy was being 
carried oift in Bengal, maiiifestos upon mani¬ 
festos were heaped upon the Oovernment, signed 
by thousands, includuig many Moderates, dberying 
the pre.sent policy. They desired the Government 
to pacify the feelings of the people by granting 
them Swaraj immediately, though they thomselves 
did not know what sort* of Swaraj would be 
acceptable’to them. And some leading Moderate 
gentlemen in Bengal even went to the length of 
telling the Vicerc^, to his face, that, if the 
(J.iveriiment <fid not. go back upon its new 
policy, they would soon join the non-co-opera¬ 
ting party. The otficiousnoss of tbo signatories 
of tho manifestos and the members of the 
‘ Round Table ' deputation, who approached the 
Viceroy in Calcutta early in December last, was 
thrown into greater relief by the refusal of 
the Mnhat.maji to enter into liny negotiations 
with the Vicoroy, and to call ofl’ the hnrtal on 
tho 24th of Decomber, the date of the Prince’s 
arrival in Onicutta. The Mnhatroaji did not care 
OT^n ti) come to the rescue of the sudering people 
of Bnogal, but thought it his greater duty to 
attend tbo Cons.'ress at Abmedabad and ‘ dictate ’ 
new edicts and organise fresh hartals. These 
worthy signatories had the cq^rnge to cry “ bands 
«ifl' the people ” to tho Government, but not one of 
them Ifad the*courago for obvioHs reasons to issue 
* siniilar manifestos to the people, to give one word 
of saiio advice, or to ask them to give up their 
defiant and militant attitude which led to chaos 
aibl disorder. They had the ceurige to send 
mainfnst.os and d< pntiiti'ins to the Viceroy, but 
they were not »t nil desiroUK putting tlieir own 
house in order Thrnngliout the cqnturies, from 
the days of Asoki^ forward, that has been the 
tragedy of Indian life. . ' * 

The present policy of the Governmenlj is not a 
ropre.ssivs one, though certainly the Government 
has gone ba^ upun the laisnez fairtt of Lord 
Chelmsford. Cer^inlv, the polic«e have in nine 
cases out of ten exceeded their", ipstriictions 
and committed very grave blunders, and the 
Dlhgistracv ha-i also more often than not passed 
more sovere sentences upon ‘ political ofFendera ’ 
than were warranti'd by tho circumstances; but 
all this does not justify the Government policy 
to be described by tbo sleeping term, 'repressive.' 
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Lord Reading and Lord Konaldabaj have now 
definitely given up the policy of inactiun, and are 
determined to put down, with a firfti hand, tho 
culpable exceases of the non-co-opnration' propa¬ 
ganda which ie disintegrating settled Ide in Jndin. 

The Government certainly have gone to excess, 
but they were not solely to blame for it; it is tho 
spirit of defiance and ill-feeling that led to the 
unsettling of people’s minds that, after a long 
spell of patience and forbearance, ul'iuiately 
forced Government to show their moiled fist. 

But the situation in Bengul even now has not 
become impo^isihle, and not got quite out of hand. 
All right-thinking rAon, even among ^he leaders 
of the non-co-operation party, hove ciied “ halt” to 
the rebellions spirit of defiance of law and author¬ 
ity, The storm in Bengal is pncticidly now 
over, and, so far, we have espspod with only a rude 
shock. Tho volcano may yet hurst. 

()oe of the most pleasing features of the recent 
agitation is the part played hy the women of 
Bengal. Hitherto, the intercut of tho Bengalee 
woman was confined to her home, her husband, 
and her children. Now, a goodly number hove 
begun to discard the purdah and take an active 
interest in the politics of theii' husbands, though 
it is distressing to find that they .ire being exploi¬ 
ted by their ' &en ’ friends for propajfanda of very 
doubtful wisdom. 

Another most pleasing festure of the n<m-co- 
oporation movement is the reduction of drunken¬ 
ness amongst the lower classea Tbey will not 
touch liquor now, >' 3 cauHe it is tho Mahatma’s 
command. The excise revenue in Bengal is be¬ 
coming a diminishing souice of hur [>ruvinciHl 
income. 

Another prominent, though very- unhappy niid 
uncertain, feature of the now movement is tho 
growing discontent amongst tho masses ft is^o 
doubt an encouraging sign that they have begun 
to demand the rights of man,” and will no 
longer submit to be troddun under foot or looked 
down upon; but they do not exnctly know how to 
ameliorate their conditions and reach adult politi¬ 
cal manhood. It is one thing to shout to the 
loudest, and another to deservo and win a prize. 

As far as the question of ‘ untouchability’is 
concerned, the*lot of the depressed classes has not 
improved <orie Svhit in Bengal by the new move^ 
tn^nt. They continue to receive” the same cruel 
treatment from men of higher social rank as thby 
did in the last, or any, .previous generation, and 
there does not appear to be any chance in the 
near future of the amenities of social life being 
extended to them by tke orders of our ‘caste ’ 
hierarchy. 


The artisans and tho peasantry are realising 
that they are « power in the land, and there have 
been as many as two hundred labour strikes in 
tho past two years in and about Calcutta And, 
in the districts of Rungpore, Pabon, Midnapur 
and Mymeiisiiigh, the tenants are refusing to pay 
rent to the landlords, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s 
wishes and the resolutions of tie Working 
Committee of tho Congress. Poor fellows, they 
have not even the sonse to comprehend that, in 
a wild g-ime of revolution-, they are being used 
merely as pawns bv wicked agitators. 

The civil disobedience campaign of Mr. Gandhi 
is not likely to he taken very seriously in Bengal, 
at any rue, for some time yet. There are very few 
men in this province who will go with him the 
whole woy in. this mutter. One of the main 
reasons why oi’dl disofedietee is likely to be 
given a wide berth hero is that nearly ninety 
per cent of the people have some interest in the 
lanij. And, land ■ being permanently settled in 
Bengal very few people would go to the extent of 
losing the advantages that its possession generally 
secures. The Bengalees are clear-thinking and 
shrewd men, and wijl weigh tho and «»ijc well 
before embracing any false step which would lead 
them to chaos and disorder. Thsy may go with 
the Mahatma to a .certain extent, hut they are 
not likely to go the whole hog with him. 

What is wanted in India to day is a better 
guide and a more kindly light to tho m9y;pnient8 
started during recent yuir.a for the . realisation of 
ouc Social, polituuil, intellectual, nno industrial 
consrioustiess. Mon, not in hundreds but in 
hundreds of thniisunds, seorn to have gone ofl‘ 
thoir fret, Ijecaiise they cannot look nt things 
in their proper pers^Kictivc then-selves, nor 
can they count upon any cautious and sound 
patriotic lead. X* hat is wanted to-dny in 
India is the greater spieiid of knowledge and 
tiuth, pnrticularlv of the fundaiiiental principles 
of pohtic.al philosophy, economics, and com¬ 
parative Kot'iology. A more careful and accu¬ 
rate thinking in public life is the greatest neces¬ 
sity of the time, and a .judgment based on a 
careful study of the history of one's own oountiy, 
and of other coiyitries under similar circumstances. 
India must learn to take every step in advance 
warily, and cautiously, with the light of all the 
experiences and pitfalls of the past, and shape her 
future destiny not on shibboleths and catch- 
phrases, nr on Bolshevik and Tolstoyan ideals, 
but on the broader and more humane consider¬ 
ations that, at a not distant future, she must 
break from her prison walls and take her place in 
the wider ** Federation of Mnn," 



. LORD KITCHENER 

BY 

Suroeon-General G. G. *GTFFARD, 


reoent corropponrfencp Rent to the London 

I Timen by Mr. Ah>|uith leiriiiidR uk 
that the two well known books ' about Lord 
Kitchotier have appeared only 4 an.] 'i joars, res¬ 
pectively, after the death of the f^ieat Mdilicr and 
adniinistrator. S') short an inUeyal of tin.c is^ 



SUROEON-nENEKAL GIFFARD, 

• 

almost certainly, inRulliciont to eiriMn aoyot.e to 
write a history of Loid Kitcheucr’H lifo and doings 
which will be suceptable to pot-teiicy or which 
will show K. of K. in tho light in which he will bo 

* Life of Lord Kitcboiwr by Sir George Arthur, 5 
Velumes. Macmillans. 11120. 

The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener by Reginald 
Viacount Kaher. John Murray. London, 1921. 

. 


viewed in j^cer ye:>r5i nnd in accurate historical 
perspective. Lord Kitchener’s memory has found 
in Sir Arthur’s Biegraphy a Boswell. Anyone 
who, like tho prosent rnviewer, had attained 
years of discretion .15 odd years ago, will search 
through Sir George Artbiir’.s book, in vain, to find 
expliuintions of those phases of Lord Kitchener’s 
CAieer which seetn to retjuire academic dis¬ 
cussion or olticidr.tion of the incidents about 
which the public desire to know more than tians- 
pirod at tho time of their occurrence. The 
Biograplier has allowed no 11 iw in tho great man’s 
chni'ftctor and has failed to explain several inci- 
deitf.s which the ordinary tmyi in the street 
considers still to require expHination. Neverthe- 
les.s, tho book is very readable and it gives a very 
deal description of the rise froof the complete 
obscurity uf an K. K. Subnltorn’s start in life to 
tho 'culininating point in tlie great historical 
circcr when, at tho hands of tho enemy, Field- 
Mai.sVial Kii 1 Kitchenej, K «.,•« r.B , o c.S I , O.M., 
etc. »‘tc» piKi-ocl cirtho stngo of E'tglieb history. The 
• preface by the Marquis of Salisbury well states 
that tho interests of Lord Kitt-hener’s career, its 
eii^rnorclinarj' culmination, tho public enthusiasm 
which, in these last critical yt’-ars, centre upon him 
.and his dramatic end, deroiiTMl treatment by a 
friend whoso iiisi.le knowledge of i^cent events, 
from liord Kitcl.omn's point pf view, is second to 
none. Lord Kitchenei was a man of onromand- 
ing stature, s%‘ongly inarkt d features, arresting 
eyes and ol a sovoie, even intimidating, aspect; 
but, as tho book points out ii? i^aoy places. 
Lord Kitcbcnbr was acutely conscious .of 
tiio softer side of his own character. Lord 
Kitchener was a dillicult man to convince 
that bo w.as wrong like other men of action, 
but in a special dogrol his conclusions were 
instinctive. The important thing injiis eyes was 
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that a dteUioD should be ri^bt, cot bhat it could 
be defended. l>ord Kitchener to very, end of 
his life had never learnt the arts of controversy, 
hut found himself completely out of place in 
politics and at Cabinet moetioga. She British 
Public believed in him and bis advice to an extent 
which will be almost incredit>Ie to future genera¬ 
tions. He bad been universuUy euecesafu] in 
everything be bud undertaken, .although no.irh’ all 

t 

that be had dono before his advent toithe post of 
Secretaty of State for War during the Groat War 
had been done far away flora England and in 
the E.isb. In Sir ArUiurVi book Field-Marehal 
Errl Haig ptatee*, in a short .secondary preface, 
that no one can doubt now that but for tliia 
man and his work GermanV would bavu boen 
victorious. Lord‘Kitchener created the moans of 
winning the waf. .Lord Kitchener created a'new 
Army. Ho foresaw that it would be a long war 
and that thejast million men thro.wn into the 
field would win tbo war. The great part pla^-nd 
by the new armies in slowly fighting down the 
enemy’s power of resistance is well known. Their , 

creation was a wonderful work. It was the work 

(• 

of Lord Kitchener and it has given wonderful 
results. 

Lord Kitchener’s life may be roughly divided 
into; (1) a timu when be was a young uinl 
almost unknown otiicer; (2) a time when he came to 
tbe front after Arabi Pasha’s rebellion in Egypt; 
(3) the period when he was serving with the 
Egyptian Army and fought at Suakim and other, 
DOW almost forgotten, battles; (4) the longtime of 
preparation which culminated in the battle of 
Omdurman and t)>e re-conquest of Soudan ; (5) tbe 
South African^ War when he vfts Chief of the Staff 
of Lord Rf)(>erts and afterwards Qffieer Command- 
ing-in-Cbief in tbe closing phases of that' IcAig- 
drawn-out struggle; (6) the Command in India, 
during which he instituted the Indian Staff College 
aud also during which «the famous controversy 
with Lord Curzon took place, with resujes even 


now not yet clear; (7) the years spent in Cairo as 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt, and 
Iftstly a period spent by Lord Kitchener up to the 
time of bis death its Secretary of State fni' War 
in London and as creator of Kitchener's Army. 

Sir George Arthur’s book, however, gives many 
gliiitpsoHof (jord Kitchener'a chiu'i'ctor. Kitchener 
was a man of action from hm early youth. 
He W. 1 S one of a number of young Englishmen 
'who otVored {heir military services to the Re- 
• public of France and was appointed to the Second 
Army by Gener.al Chanzy while still a cadet at 
Wiwlwich and, i'o f.ict, was absent without leave. 

* He did not serve with the Froncji Army very long, 
for, ho soon fell rill of pneumonia He did not 
receive the modal for tliu campaign of 1871 until 
it was forwarded to him with .a charming letter 
by the Fi-onch Minister for W.ar in 1913. He 
w.a8 hauled up before the Commander-in-Cbief, 
who fiercely rebuked him and .told him that he 
had behaved abominably ; ending with the words 
* however 1 am bound to sny that in your place I 
would have done the same thing'. Onoe ag.ain, 
before ho was man,^/ years ohler, ns a t^II young 
man. Lieutenant of Engineers, ho entered a Nife 
boat) and asked the Commanding Officer if he 
. could be of' any use. He then already spoke 
Ar.abic fluently. He was once enlisted in a little 
adventure'and, disguised as a Levantine, took 
tickets for Zagazig. Here again on his return to 
Cyprus he found himself in trouble for having left 
the island without {leroiission. Kitchener seems to 
have boen always old for his ngo aud was appreci¬ 
ated more by senior officers than by his coutem- 
poraries, The^club, the ball room, aud the race¬ 
course bad little attractions for an officer who 
revelled in work. His outlook in life was that of 
one who had scarcely tasted tbo ordinary pleasures 
of youth, and to whom it was said that with the 

status of a subaltern he had the mind of a states- 

• 

man. Another description of the young Kitchener 
was a man whom 1 ’have always placed 
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my hopes upon, ono of* the few very superior 
officers with a oool and a good hea<^, hard constitu¬ 
tion and untiring energy 

Sir George Arthur’s book loaves the reader 
with theiniprOH^^ion that throughout life Kitchener 
was, on the whole, a greater administrator than 
actual soldier. He certainly seums tu have 
hooM a iinancior, and tho expedition to Soudan 
and the taking of l^liartoiim would probably 
rievci- have taken place had it not been foV his oapa- 
city for steadily aecurmilating njnfftrial aii<l closely 
hii'ib tiiding his rosoiircos. Fie loolcod nt tltu 
piastres as oarofully as at*Jhc ]>oun<is aiid always 
looked ftSie.id, A great nnitiy* dilleicnt views 
hnvo iii’oii (I'dd as t<i Kitchor.or s nii :!hods in 
dealing '\iiib oftiiaus. ^ , 

His uhoici) of (••••i.iniand‘T.' was govoi" cd by 
inturi.i-'K aiiil |••:s.,^al ob-.n'T it.' »n. rtUiiv tfian iiy ' 
written I'cp'cf. or r.«f<i!v-i,ec t>i tiio Ar-ti\ Li-t His 
instinct !’iir ct ag i.mnt ‘v,i>. un-rrt’ig; 

a briid’ tamv «>• i.icit!'nf wo'dil 

often sniii ■<' !o i ovoa' t ' In in suin<- v - lini itif tpiali- 
ficatioii nr ;-pi! •i;ii anti!uni', and he si'Mini? I.iiiod 
to in-pen iifHcn''s on liis ovn hplitt'-l ”{113 

his own cm^'^' und unlu guosj to acirrpt lespoo- 
sibility. 

His tte.'.tiiiont of otlicrrs whs Miu revni'ijB of^ 
that M>rnetiiM"s af-ci iooJ to him. Siackness and • 
oarok'ssnnss and * hitting things sliilo’ wero ana- 
themii always, but he was slow to wriftii over an 
error of judgmeut. So far from being a hard 
taskinaater, intolerant of failure, his f.iult, if any, 
lay in tho o)i[iosite direction, lie himself admit¬ 
ted that he was not fluent in pr.iixc, but he was 
prone to approve. Senior oflicors arnl his stall' 
have even been known to lament ^is reluctanco to 
‘tell off’ an oll'ender, and the infrequency with 
which he did so. MoteoverJ ho w.as always anxi¬ 
ous to find and record a man’s l>est side, and even 
when failure necessitated removal he was at pain^ 
to report on previous good work or explain that 
iU-luek had attended well-meant etl'orte. 


The third volume of the book is entirely taken 
up with the, story of the great war as ^en and 
understood nk*the War Office. Lord Esher’s book is 
an essay founded on a diary and tho author states 
that no attempt has been made tip correct first 
impression^ in the doubtful light of subsequent 
reflection. The' diary is to be sealed up for 00 
years. The book deafb only with Lord Kitchener’s 
work as Secretary of State. It is not 
unkind or unfair, ns some reviewers have stated, 
but tho triy;edy is not meant lo recall the sinking 
of the great warship, but is intended to emphasise 
([lerhaps unnecessarily) that hour when in mid- 
career, or what'appehrod to his countrymen a mid- 
caroov, of fatiio Lord Kitchener became himself 
suddenly aware that the golden bowl was broken. 
The great war hrciho many youin?er and stronger 
iiiHii. It was fortunate, indeed, fur Europe that 
Lor^ Kitchenoi’s great work wn^done before the 
break. 

Sonnet 

IlY 

Mr. S. K. CHATTERJEE. 

(Composed on the Cenlral^ome of the Taj, 

. , at Aijra.) , 

Lo fV.iihcd upon this vast ikorial height. 

This realm of air,—free, uncontrolled I .stand ; 

B^otil ' bonoath mo how the grovelloog band 

Of this poor oaj-th,like emmets, whom the sight 

Can sCiU'ce perceive, —are passing sadly by ’ 

Hut what arc they*?—poor things qf mortal clay ! 

Thus pomp—thus power—thus glory flit away 

Like the brigh^ meteor -glances of the sky. 

When the black clouds do veil it. ’ Round me 

. * . . now, 

The boundless ^ea of air, in calm profdiind, 

(i»K]fleping gontly ;--'and the silent queen 

Uf swarth coniplexioned night, pale and serene, 

Is rising brightly !—Oh 1 bow sweetly ’round 

Falls the bright silver li^t of her calm brow I 



THE SECOND ORIEN I’AL CONFERENCE 


U KI^R the auspices of the Council of Post- 

Graduate Teaching of the Ciiiuuttu jUniver- 

sity and on the invitation of the Hon. Sir Aeutosh 

Mukerjee, Attce-Chancellor, the socon^ sossion of 

the Oriental Conference, which wa:> cnaugumted 

in 19J9 at Poona by thn Bhandarkitr Research 

Institute, was held at the* Senate House and 

Dbarbanga Buildings, C.ilcuttfl, on the llSth Jnmi- 

ary last and the four following days. Dr. SyUain 

Lovi, who is probably the woi Id’s greatest living 

Indologist and who recently delivered two comsos 

of lectures on Indological subjects at the Viswa 

Bharathi, Shantiniketan, , presided over the 

Conference. About 200 delegates from all purts 

of India attended tbe session. H. E. Lord 

Konaldshay, who, as Patron, 'opened the Conter- 

once, remarked that f^hc immediate object of the 

Conference was* , ‘ 

to trace the threads which in tbe past have gone to 
tbe making of the splendifl and vanoguted tapestry of 
Indian ciV)li8;^ion. Much id the detail ol tlic patteru 
of the tapestry has been uhlileratcd by the hand of 
time; and tbe immediate and conscious task of those 
who take part m tho proceedings ol these (lonlerences 
is to make known the extent to which progrb.ss has 
been made in rescuing such details from oblivion 

The-ultimate object of the men who iormed 

this Conference, in J-ord llouaklhLiiy’s ipinicn 

is tbe speeding oi the corporate mind of India 
along the path of its natural development sot.hatit 
may contribute its special share to the shaping of the 
destiny of the human race. 

Sir Asutosb Muketjoo, as Chairman of* tbe 
Reception Coinuiittee, load a very lengthy addresfi, 
in which he dwelt on tho advances made by Indian 
and Western scholars in all li^-ida ol Indological 
study and reKearch*. 

Dr. Eevi was then proposed in a felicitous 
speech to the President’s cJiuir* by Mr. Akshay 
Kumar Mitra and supported by Dr. IS. Kiishna- 
swami "Aiyargar, Dr. Dangaimth Jha and 
Mr. Ohulam Vazdnui. 

In tbe course of, hie presiduntial nddre!>s. 
Dr. Levi remarked : 

1 have come to India not to teach but to be taught. 
In tbe Weat, we have bo6kB, libraries, eolicctions: but 
we have hot the lip moving before the eyes., We miss 


that intimate fooling of tradition which can reveal 
even to tbe simplest souls some deep truths which will 
osoupe the scholar working on texts at his desk. 1 
hud a cleur instance of it u few months ago, first when 
reselling tbe soil of India. 

Continuing on the glories of ancient India be 

a 

said ; 

Indian genius had its colonies, fur larger than the 
luigo metropolis, liuiuiiosia, liido-Chinu. Serindm 
uro iiumos which up-lo-d.itevecnrt] a past glory. But 
liorewourc facini; ilic dark side of Indiuc genius. 
Vuur pilghins have for ,1 lung time uiiluurucd those 
rnnds, and pilgrvns of tho thought are still iicgicctmg 
■•them. Ilow lifany among India's educated people—J 
except ol course profes.sionaiscLoiars—are aware that 
' Cambodia and fllianipa add a largo aod beautiful 
chapter to the cpigrajlhic literature of S.mskrit 
*■ Prasastis,” iHat no proper study ol Mahabharata 
and Itiinmyanu dltonid be done without the helji of 
, • Vavanc.se poetry, tliat China and Tibet are .still keep¬ 
ing a largo library of Indian worko, sovoral thousands 
■ ut tiiciii-und some o.t them .i.s extensive as the Maha- 
bharata-tlic origniais of which havedisa)>pcared likely 
lor over, but which <i coiitinuoiis effort of interpreters, 
mainly come Ironi India, had done into Chinese and 
'J'lnetan ? Ilow luiiny Inivc heard, for instance, that 
we have still in our lianils a ('biiicse-Sansknt diction- 
.iry coniptled by tiic c'elcbr.ited inlgriin Yi-LsiiigV How 
many do know that Kholan, Riishgnr, Kiiclut, Kharas- 
hur aiHi iiuiny of llic sniull pl.ii'cs scattered along tho 
fearful sands of Central Asia, now toe land ol Turkish 
di.ileria and of Islam '' Cliinese-Tiirkistan as we are 
nghtlyt used to call it, have been a niaguilii cut home 
ot S.mskrit learning, where gr.nnin.ir and bo iks of 
, India are read, truiisialed, and imitated, witetp Indian 
theatres hud borne a sumptuous oflsh.nnt ol religions 
pl.iys, ■■ yatras” y Kow many do know that the Turks 
of Mongolia, uhou' tho time of Hiuen Tsang. used to 
read in their own idiom the Hidinibavadha of Maba- 
bhafathu 

I mean to show ,voii by a striking instance how 
Tibetan has to be taken in an iudian XTniversity, in 
intimate cuiirioction with your own Indian texts. 
InstP.id of applying to Tibetan monks and laymen, 
shnnld'khr translator have ai plied to an average Sans¬ 
krit scholar, he would have lieen immediately inform¬ 
ed that the so-called work of Nagarjuua is only a 
Subha.sita-Sungralij, an authology of the regular type 
and collected at a lairly latted.ito. coiitiiries after 100 
B C. }Jc would have got .m easy explanation of so 
many nddtos suddenly cleared up in the light of tho 
Sanskrit original And the same has to he said of 
Chinese, of .iapancso, of Kucheuii, of Kbotanese, of so 
many languagci^furciign to India, but that have to 
centre round the Sanskrit scholarship for a proper 
study of Inhian civilisation. And that is why 1 am 
soglad to sue you congregated as in a commou ofTort 
to dispel the darkness whicli still covers so much of 
your part in order to bring it to tho healthy light of 
the day. 

Tho CoDfoieiicc met on t)ie mornings of tbe 
four following days in sectiotih like the 
Vedic and Iranian, BuddbisiD, Philology, Sans- 
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krit iini) Prakrit Lit«raturo, PereAin niid Arabic, 
PhiioHO[ihy and Kuli^ion, Pulifcicnl History aiid 
Chronology, Social and llnligious Ulatory, 
Ancient Geography, Arcliicolog/, SciencoF, Ethno¬ 
logy and Folklore, binder the Vedic Section, 
presided over by Dr. Bolvalkar, there were eoiiie 
very inti'i'Hsting papers Hko the Cbairmiiii’a note 
on Literary Strata in^tho Kig Veda ; Dr. Shnina 
ShiHCi'iV the Vedic New Year'.-- l>>y^ Chrono¬ 
logy and Aryaniem, with specyd reference to 
Vedic origins by 11. Bruco Uunnab ; ete. Dr 

J. Modi read papers on an Iranian view oP 
Karma ; and Alexander I Ho Great’s Dcva.®tation of 
the Ancient Literature of the Pansis 6f liis time : 

• i 

and lie also pre!Mded over the section of Iranian 

^ • 

Language and Literature. •Miihamabopady.aya 

Hara Pras^ad Shastri pre.sided over the section of ^ 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Literature, wherein there 
were lotomsting papers like Medadithi as revealed 
in his MaiiublniKhya by Dr. Ganganatb Jha; the 
datu of Mi'icheiiakatiku froui ^trulogical data; 
Subhaiiciu and Vasiibiianriii ; the chronological 
order of Kalida-sa’s works ; etc. The Archa ological 
Sectioirv^ns the most lively and protracted, and it 
c^ontaiiied* *papors like Sir *Juhn Marshall’s 
Druvidiaii and Aryan Eleiuents iu Indian Art; 
Asokii's Dhnruiuulipis ; Identification of a Bamhuta 
Bits leliof ; Identilication of Avalokitesvara and * 
Mr. JayiiRwal’s ‘ A Oranito Archstono from the site 
of P.itahputra ’ which he maintained to bo. of tbo 
Mauryan times and round which controversy raged 
long and fierce. The sections on Political History 
and Chronology and Social .niid Religious History 
were full of papers and discussion, like the Saka- 
Pallava Dynasties of Northern India; Nandi of 
TeJlai u by Mr. R. Gopaliin ; Origicpof Some South 
Indian Dynasties by Mr. A. R. Sarasvati ; the 
Western Gangas of Talakad by Rao Bahadur 

K. A. Narasimb^chariar; Anciont Indian Industrial 
Life and Famine Relief by Mr. S. V. Visvanatha; 
Mr. J. N. Samaddar’a Eumoniic Culture as depict¬ 
ed in Yalmiki; Dr. Kjrishnaswami Iyengar’s An 


Interesting Culture Movement in IndiaMr. O. S. 
Srinivftsachfisi’.s Some Aspects of Ancient Tamil 
PiOity ; etc 

The section on Philosophy and Religion was 
presided ewer by Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri, 
who himself road a jiaper on the Prabakar^ School 
of Miniamsa, Mr.' .lohun Van Manen read a 
paper C'li tlie tnu'is of Chauakya Niti in the 
Xibetuu Nii'H}u aii'I there were other interesting 
papers to^ numerous for oven bare mention. 

At the general meeting of the Conference held 
on the 1st February, resolutions were passed 
inviting the next session to Madras under the 
auspices of the Madras University, urging a defi¬ 
nite scheme for the reorganisation of Sanskrit 
studies, etc, and passing votes of condolence on 
the death of Moesrs. T. Ki Laddu, V. Natesa 
Iyer, S. C. Vidyabuaban H. N. Pande. 

Dr. S. Ktishnaswami Iyengar was appointed local 

# 

Secretary Madras, coliaboratyng with the 
Calcutta Secretaries for the time. 

Amusement was provided for the delegates 
every evening, like trijis to the Nahar Collect¬ 
ions of Oriental Art, the* Indian Museum, 
the Victoiia Memorial Exhibition, the Exhibition 
of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, the 
Ban^ya Sahitya Parishad and a trip to the 
Botanical Gardens down the Hoogbly. H. £. 
the Governor gave an evening party to the dele¬ 
gates, which W|s enlivened by the staging of 
Tagoro's Post 0£icc under the auspices of the 
Shakes(>eBre Associiation in India. . The Calcutta 
University Institute was at home to the delegates 
one evening, w^on there was a nice concert of 
music and later a performance of Mrichcfaakatika 
(^Act VI). The Bangiya Sahitya farishad, Rai 
Bahadur Manila^ Nahar, the Hon. the Maharaja 
or*CoSBimba7,aar and the Sanskrit Mahamandal 
entertained the delegates cm other days. 



“* THE EVOLUTION OE WORLD-PEACE 

BY 

Mr. H. D. CORNISH. 


T HB future historian of the League .of Nations 
will either record a brilliant achievement 
or another broken ideal. It is too early yet to 
pregnoeticate what the fate of this body will be. 
We who have been present at its birth see a pro¬ 
mising, healthy bantling, nurtured by a multitude 
of enthusiastic nurse^, and blesaed by an equally 
numerous and devoted band of Rpon^ors. But 
the creature is still in its infancy, and though 
Done of us wish to be pessimistic ^bout it reacb- 
*lDg a vigorous manhood, yet We cannot forget tliat 
other offspring of the same idea have died 
young. In fact, the cynic might regard the 
"lectures'collected and published in “ The Evolution 
of World Peace”* as a series of obituary notices 
of the League of N itions ’ preJecesaora. On the 
other ^and, the authors of these dissertations invite 
us to take a more cheerful view, an<j to perceive 
in the lessons of history and of past attempts und 
failures a steady perseverance towards th^ ideal 
of some international guarantee of World-Peace 
and a gradual progress towards its reaiir.atiuo. 

The League of Nations Union has published 
this work as part of its propaganda to induce 
people to think internationally ” instead of 
*' thinking imperially.” This latter process, 
Mr. Marvia claims, has lost much of its ch&rm 
mnee it was practised on us by the Germans. So 
it has no doubt if Imperialism connotes the 
narrow patriotism which borders on Jingoism. 
But that was certainly not the sense of 

Mr. Chamberlain’s famous message to *' think 

1 

imperially ”; and we take it that Mr. Marvin 
would equally repudiate the notion that “ think¬ 
ing internationally ” necessitates that a man 
should be the friend of every country but his ewn 
or pretend to love bis enemies. There is a 

* Essays arranged and edited by Mr. 8. Marvin. The 
’University Series. Humphrey Milford: Oxford Uni- 
teisity Press. ^ 


bastard Imperialisga just as there is a bastard Inter¬ 
nationalism ; and the League of Nations Union 
recognizes neither the one nor tho other. Now 
there is nothing new in tho idea of iin interna¬ 
tional Entente Cordialtf and those lectiii-eR have 
l)oen arranged to show that the Leiigue of 
Nations is simply a stage in a process of evolution 
which has beert going on through the centuries. 
Sir Paul Vinogr.adoff in his loctuie on “The 
Work of Romo ” detBcts in the story of 
St Paul’s atresb at Jerusalem the germ of a 

consciousness that the privileges and obliga- 

«> 

tioiis of nationality were not necessarily.confined 
by the limits of race or country. The Apostle’s 
claim to be a Roman citizen, to mombersbip of a 
commonwealth embracing men of various nations, 
was at once accepted as giving him the right to 
look to the protection of a power higher than 
that of .a more tuiTitoriul arbiter. The Pax Romana 
Whs a World-Peace. 

The spread of Christianity marked the* advent 
of the Same idea iu another form, ideal of 

a universal faith and a universal justice allowing 
for the autonomous detormination of national 
and regional comuiunities ” under tbs aegis of the 
Church. St. Auguatine, in bis book De Civitale 
/)ei, ez,pro.ssed the Church’s conception of a World- 
Peace maintained by a World State. Tho theory 
was that the Christian states were bonded to¬ 
gether by a common f.iith and owed allegiance 
to a common spiritual dominion. For obvious 
reasons the Papacy was marked out for the supreme 
authority in scheme. In practice the scheme 
resolveditsoJFinto a perpetual conflict between the 
Pofie and the TciiipoVal head of the Holy Roman 
Empire—tho Emperor. Mr. Carless Davis has 
taken the Papacy of Innocent Ill as illustrative 
of this stage. Nn Pope, he says, ever pursued 
the ideal of universal peace with more persistency 
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and vigour ond adroitness. Nevertheless, the 
story of Innocent’s career is that of a great failure. 
Mr. Davis describes Innocent as^a firm believer in 
the virtues of arbitration, 

He often oiTored to mediate in diaoutea to whioh 

he was not a party.Unfortunately, ho waa not so 

successful in those efforts as when he endeavoured to 
promote the cause of peace by throwinjf all the 
weight of his influence oy one lido or the other and by 
helping his ally to win a rap'd victory. In the civil 
wars of Germany and England he became « partUun, 
with results which, at the time, appeared to be not 
unfavourable to the Papacy. In eaeUcuso he backet^ 
the winner and so accolorated the conclusion of the 
war. Hut, naturally enough, successoa of this kind, 
weakened his claim to !k^ the universul arbitrator 
hetweoo princes and people.* • 

Itut InnooiMi'. was in .i positffin t« make his 
nrhitrarm’ni.s < M’l^'-tivo. A Papal Interdict was 
in tiioso days no .sta^e thundoiy.-vnil the I’opejuvd ' 
arnis and -.non wherewith to onforco it. In both 
respects he w»s bettor than the League 

of Nr-tions appear*! to Iro. Yot, Innocent, 
to prescivc peace, was compelh d to rely on the 
Lntcran decree for a teis-years’ truce in 

Europe isi ordi'i' to nioniote aVrusade in the Holy 
Ijan I. Tim of Nations, too, haB*had to 

ensure •javioo by looking feebly on at the 
residiiu'ii , (*f *i,ho world's punnucity exhausting 
itself ill Siberia, Hiing’iry ami Asia Minor. 

The dovolopineot of a systeiii of Intornatipnal , 
Law and llm trmnend'nis upheaval of the French • 
Kfi' ului.ioii arc claiiued in those lectures to have 
contributi-d to the ovnlutiori of the VVorhJ-Pcaco 
irlai (hirioii-vly enoiigli, the history of Interna¬ 
tional Lkw is, to a huge extent, Ihu history of tho 
rules of war. GrotiuS was moved to write his 
famous book De Juit Belli et Bneis by his 
horror of the wars which prevailed in Kuropo. 
Mr. Q. N. Clark, who is responsible for the 
chapter on “ Grotius and International Law,” 
naya of the impetus given Uy the work of this 
famous jurist to the formation of some basis of 
international comity :— 

In 164B, three years after the death of Grotius, 
there met in Munster anif Osoabruck tho first great 
Enropean peace conference, and it was followed by a 
long aeries of greater ot amalier congresses in which 


much waai^ne to arrange the methods of rntern^- 
tional political,ca-operation. In theif organisanon the 
rules af inteAiationuI law, even if they are often 
trivial and formal, have a place. Nor is this all that 
lthasd>ne,« The work it has done is similar to the 
work which it may be expected to doein tho future. 
After a grave and calamitous interruption, this 
generation's trying to put it together again, anil if ' 
trying to do so with some precaution against another 
similar disaster. Wh(|tevor form the new structure 
ultimately t.-ikes, it will show continuity with the 
old. Just as the canonists and civilians of the Middle 
Ages laid the founda'iions of the theory of Grotius, so, 
wo may he sure, he and his successors have laid the 
foundations of the theory whiab will follow. They 
have been < 1)0 spokesmon. not altogother wise nor 
altogether fortunate, of the idea of unity among 
natioDs. This work has enabled others to give 
expression to that id^ in other ways. 

• 

There io not, ki^oo ato make more than a ootw 
iu passing of Mi'. G iocb’ii instructive lecture* on 
“ The French ICovolution as a World-Force. ” The 
termination of the revolutionary war in the^ 
Concert of Kuropn forms an kitiereeting psrallg] to 
the *event8 of 1914—1919., Tfte Settlement of 
Vienna, or " Unsettlement ” as it has been fialled, 
was usberei^in, like its succeessor,^the League of 
NiWiioiis, with much sentimental twaddle. The 
Tsar Alexander publiahod to the world his scheme 
for a liauding togothor of the nations in an Holy 
Alliance. “ Christian rulers were to be as 
brothers, their subjects as children in one family ; 
discord * was to cease”, and so*on. But if the 

• 

settlement of Vienna did not introduce the 
Millennium, it, at all events, gave a fresh impetus 
to flie universal striving after a World;Peace. The 
tendency of the 19th century was to have recourse 
to arbitration. *From lH20to* 1840 there were 
eight instances of. appeal to arbitration ; from 
1840 to 1800 there were thirty; from 1860 to 
1S80 forty-two; and from 1880 to 1900Ninety, 

Many causes Yiave contributed to the growth of 
this national and p^ific spirit amoifgst rulers and 
their peoples. The spread of demoernry, educa- 
ticgi, •science, have brought nations into closer 
intimacy. There was this much to be said in 
excuse of those British politicians who up to the 
eleventh hour were protesting that war with 
Germany was “unthinkable”, that, it was 
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infionoe^We that the Gennan population in the 
mass would oonaedt to be plunged into the h 9 rrors 
of an utterly unprovoked war. What these 
politicians had •overlooked whs that the German 
at^ind had been persietently and systematically 
tn^ed to regard the glorihcation of the German 
Empire as the principal duty in life of every 
patriotic German. The solidarity of Germany in 
countenancing the most unrighteous war in history 
will, in years to com^, be looked upon one of 
the curiosities of history. Now there can be no 
question that, if the teaching' of history can be 
pprverted into doing so gre%t an evil, it can, if 
turned into a proper channel, effect much good. 
In one of the mont instructive chapters in tbis 
book of lectures, Miss Ellen Power, sums up the 
pqlu^on in a few sentences. 


** If the League'of Nations is ever to be a suco^ssi 
it must ba driven by an educated public opinion. An 
eduoatedipublio opinion will recognize that, in spite of 
national APtagonisiPiand divergent Interests,mankind 
as a whole^is what the League of Nations presupposes 
it to be—a community with common aims and a 
common history." 

Much has been written about the hopelessly 
inadequate knowledge of even his own country’s 
history imparted to the average schoolboy. But 
wbat does he 'khow as a rule about the history of 
other nations and states ? Probably the impression 
left on the minds of m 9 Rt of us is that history 
is a Catalogue of battles, murders and sudden 
deaths. Miss Power puts in .a powerful plea for a 
more intelligent method of teaching ; and, what 
is more to the point she shows how it can be 
effected. 


THE IRISH FREE STATE 

By 'SUSIE CHICK-JOHNSON “ 

Nor lei the Arbitera of l^eace. their ta^k abandon ",— Ovid. 


Seven centuries, O Ireland 1 of strife. 

Of blood and sacrifice of human life, 

Verging on civil war, now sudden c^ase 
In a wise settlement of Irish Peace I 
Well may the eons of Britain’s Emerald IrIc 
W ith Erin’s daughters join the kingly ‘ smile' ^ 
Burying the thoughts of vengeance evermore, 
While true forgiveness from thnir .hearts outpour 
For all the wees that disagreement caused 
Which reacfaed'the limit—when theleaders paused, 
Determirted to seek out fair settlement 
To be glad ratified by Parliament!. 

Regrettable, grip of War ahid Death 
Had scarcely passed that Follies’ Bf»reading breath 
Did fan Rebellion, which too oft beliee " 

Our faithful Irishmen in Britain'e eyes I 
But Erin'e hasty sons ne’er stopped to think 
Their honour bound to Britain was in a aure link 
Eternal I yet while underneath dear Britain’s flag, 
What liile of man ? did tempt them so to lag 


In loyalty to Britain’s Empire wide '* ' 

Which fought with' “ tooth and nail ’’ towtem the 

tide 

Of Germany’s Aggression, but to gain 

The woild to Poace and Joy, and Love again ! 

O ’twat^e shame to stnin dear Ireland's page, 
Which time would carry down from age to age 
But let the /’uOire now drive from each heart 
The drenm, from Greater Britain ere to part! 
Remembering that true " Unity is strength ’’ 

And that dirision loses nil nt length— 

Thus Britain’s ^ery neighbouring Island-land 
Should weld themselves together—ever firmly 

stand,— 

For God and Nature formed them so to be 
A British Kingdom great in l/nitf /1 
OI Father and Defender of our British Isles, 
Watch over Erin, and upon her sbow’r Thy 

Smiles 1 



Some of the iMerned Nationalists in Burma 





By t^tbf Brnrau Obwr* 
















THE IRISH LEADERS 



THE IRISH- FREE STATE. 

Left to right: Michael Collins, da Valera and Arthur GriCBth : 
the three Irish leaders. Below: the si^ature to the Treaty. 
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MAHATMA OANDHi 





1. HrenraHti Bananti Devi, wife of Deshbandhu Da*. 

2. Sreemati Riiniti Devi, editre** of Nari Earmamacdir. 

3. Sreemati Urrftila Devi, •later of Qeahbandbu Dae. 

For the first time in the history of Indih, these three 
Beagali ladies came forward to lead the women of India 
in the political field and to set an example for the 
yoMng men pf Benssl- They were arrested while 
‘picketinsiAithe streets ot Oaloutta. 


By V .urtcsy <>l i.. K. uu&TT. 
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POUND? 


BY 

MR. lirE: A. COTTOfJ. C.’l. E.. L C. C. 


HE “ Asifttic Review " for Jatiuat-y i'sfillejl, 
like ite pre^ieoeBBon, with inteie^ting Hndf 
ioformative articles. Amoog them t^ere 
are two in particular, whiclt will arrest the 
attention of tbe Indian* reader. The first is a 
^contribution from the pen of Mr. Britbwig 
Chandra lliy, the editor of the «“ Bengalee,” 
entitled Indian Swnraj and the British* Com¬ 
monwealth;” the second ig a lengthy review by 
Sir Verney Ijivott on Sir* Valentfne Chirol’s 
latest book ou *' India Old and N&w*'. A 
comparative eximinaMun of the two will not be 
altogether without profit, for, although they aife 
writter^ from widely (hfit<roiit points of view, 
they aptly illustrate the contrast between the 
India of which tho * offijiul • of Sir V’ernoy 
Lovett's type is iorevei Ininonting the dis-ipyenr- 
ance, and tiie indi'f which is in proross of develop 
ment before our eyes ^ 

Sir Verney Lovett has very little to say of the 
iiiture. ite* pre,fors to dwell upon the past 
His atrectione tft'e still centred upoi! tbe “ abandon¬ 
ed dwelling-house ” in which the ‘'much-abused 
buioaucrat'' reigned .supreme and in whidh 
Indians livod Iik' children in the nursery. Sit 
Valentino Cliirol In^, he thinks, conveyed an 
in.iccurate iiDi>i-aa.Mon when he wgtoe that in 
^hose days "ediciency c ime to be regarded as tho 
one test that mattered ” in forming an estimate 
of what constituted good government, .and 
th.at “ it was a test which only Eoglishuien 
were cumpecent to a{i|>ly, and whiob Indians 
were retj lired to .accept a-s final, jl^tevor their 
wishes or thoughts might be”. How unfair is 
siifih an arcuaati)ii. Can anyone (asks Sir Vornoj 
B^ett in his innocence) suppose that, in their 
eilorts to attiin tho lofty ideals by which they 
were animated, tho benevolent autocrats of yester¬ 
day dared to disregard tljs feelings and wishes of 
13 


t^e people oonoerned, or that their Government 
encouraged such “ preposta^us folly^” India’s 
, history, be maintains, would have been Aifbrant, 
if tbe British administrator had not bad behind 
him tbe support of the great majority of 
Indians. The condition of Zodk to-day hardly 
bears out thesk comfortable assumptions. Ho 
*doubt, it is piea.<iaiit to believe that you have been 
'Born into the world ^ready booted and spurred, 
While millions of your fellow-oreatures find them¬ 
selves saddled and bridled as they enter into 

existenoe. * 

• 

The toad beoeath»the barrow know* 

Exactly where each pin prick goe*; 

> The butterfly upon th* road, . 

I^aohea oootenfment to that toad. 

Sir Verney Lovett falls into the usual error of 
his class when he defends the attitude of hostility 
adopted by the *Qovernment of India towards the 
Congress in its early days. Just as the Tory 
party id England frowned upon tbe modest 
demands of the Irish Nationalists and paved the 
way for tbe Redan of which Lortf Birkenhead is 
so inordinately pioud, even so the vAnglo Indian 
buteaucrats laiil the foundation of the unrest 
which has been convulsing India since Lord 
Curzog’s foolish and ill-advised Partition of 
Bengal. It is tho besetting sin of tlie ofiice- 
oracle that be runs for shelter after the storm 
has broken. Instead of applying ’a radical 
cure when the diseoee is in its in,ception, ho waits 
until the crisis has reached its height, and then 
tries the effect of • mild palliative. Sir Valentine 
Obirol is perfectly r^ht when be says that the 
first revolutionary movement would •h4sR been 
disarmei^ and mdht certainly would have been , 
impeded, if a generous nod comprehensive policy 
of pre^rossive reform bad* been undertaken 
twenty years ago. The Morloy-Minto scheme, 
for which Sir Verney Lotett professes muck 
t • 
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admir«ibyn, wkS wholly inadequate, for while it 
provided increased opportunities for ctiticism, it 
absq^ut'.ely withheld any sort of training in reK- 
' ponsibility, It represented, in fact, tha laet strug¬ 
gle to save t^e citadel of autocracy ^om assault. 
Like the occupants of a sledge who are being 
pursuM by hungry wolves^ the authors of that 
scheme hoped to achieve safety by throwing out 
unopened tins of preserved food. Unfortunately 
for them, public opinion bad by that time grown 
tired of shams and demanded the reality. 

It may, of course, be entirely true to say, as an 
Oxford professor bae lately ^been foi 3 ’ing, with Sir 
Verney Lovett's complete approval, that “ natinna-« 
lity, in one shape or another, is to day the most , 
]>nwerful and the most troublesome oleinent in the 
whole complex of world politics”. It is equally* 
true that the, method of dealing with hidiaur 
nationalism, which goon by the name of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, is still upon its 
trial. Sir Valentine Chirot holds (and the present 
wTiter agrees with him) that thasp reforms were 
the best possible solution of a tangled problem and 
that, although tbo ship of dj'areh)* is voyaging 
across an unoha'ttored sna, ite journey must be 
watched in a hopeful mood, TTis« ci-iticris not so 
sure. The spirit of the old Adam still possesses 
him BO strongly that he shrinks fioru the condem¬ 
nation which Sir Valentine Ohirol {>nsMes (ppon 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer and Oenoral Dyer and the 
rest of the “jack-boot” crowd who have so 
sucoessfully* poisoned the Indian atmosphere, and 
have made it so difficult to Toreeast the* future. 
Like Danton, thoy have left everything in a 
frightful welter. 

Nevertheless, it has become more than ever 
^ neoeenary that the Indian politicians ef to day 
should equip themselves with caitdour, courpge and 
commoosense, and, above all, that they should be 
endow'ed with a full* perception of proportion. 
All these essential qualiilcations are exhibited by 
fitr. Pritbwis Chandra' Kay in bis article. There 


are, he pointB'out, two political ideals before the 
mind of India at the present moment. The one 
is the attainment of Dominion Home Rule within 
the Empire : the other is the shadowy “ Swaraj" 
which Mr. Oandbi, its chief exponent, has seru- 
pulously abetained from defining, but which 
clearly aims, notwithstanding, at the establish¬ 
ment of a sovereign indepfodent State. Mr. Ray 
diBCU6se.s, both these ideals in turn with the 
utmost frankqpBs. He combats with the hard 
logic of facts the notion that India is blessed with 
* the finest natural defei^ces in the world and that 
no foe is knocking at her gates. An army and a 
navy cannbt be’improvised in tbo twinkling of an 
eye: and oven with tho protective agencies of 
British rule, no loss than C11 raids took place 
during 1920 in the settled districts of the North- 
West Frontier Province, involving the loss of 
near!}' IIDO Indian Jives, thd wounding of nearly 
400 otbor Indians and tho kidnapping of more 
than 4fi0. Mdkeover, beyond the Afghan border, 
tho FoUhevists are hungrily watching their 
opportunity. 

“ Self-determination ” is a captivating word ; 
but it hoe been ovnrworked, Mr. Uandhi must 
have had this in mind when lio wnrned the 
Cobgress at Ahmedabad against the danger of 
employing catch phrases without fathoming the 
depths to which a blind adherence to them must 
lead. * Kentim»nts simh as those from Mr, Gandhi 
take the hriKtth away; and it is a thousand pities 

that his discovery is so bplnted. Mr Robert 

• 

Lansing, in his book, “ Tho Peace Negotiations,” 
observe-* that, if the right of “ eolf-detormination”, 
as imagined by .Mr. Wil.son, and as proclaimed 
in so many qfiarters, were sound in principle and 
uniformly applicable in establi.'tbing practical 
allegiance and territorial sovereignty, the endea¬ 
vour of the Southern States to secede from the 
American Union in 1861 must be held to have 
been wholly justifiable. National safety, he 
maintains, is the primary object to be attained; 
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and there ie no escaping from tbe^ bald fact that 
India stands in need of the strong arm of the 
British Empire as much as, if not indeed more 
than, Australia and ('anada ayd South Africa. 
Nor is it merely a question of external menace. 
The internal conditions cannot be ignored. “Once 
British authority is withdrawn from India”, says 
Mr. Kay, “ it is more likely than not that pro¬ 
vinces and peoples will fall out among themselves”, 
and the scones will be repeated which heralded 
the rise and ushered in the decay * of the Mogul 
power. And what of the Indian Princes? Will 
they throw in their lot Mr. G,andhi? If not, 
what is tho alternative to “ rivers of .bloodshed ?” 
Moreover, the jfireliminaries to the c.sbabliBlf- * 

ment of “Swaraj” postulatQil by Mr, Giyidhi* 

• 

himself have yet to materiali7.e. Tho Moplub 
outbreak in Malabar and tho riots in Bombay on 
tho occasion of the Prince's visit, exhibit scanty 
signs of that “ indissoluble union " between Hindus 
and Mahomedans without whjch Mr^‘Gandhi 
has declamd “ Swaraj ” *to be “ unthink¬ 
able.’ Again, we have been told by Mr? Gandhi 
that jiytil caste-Hindus learn to treat the . 
“ untouchables ” os their bloody brothers, “ Swaraj 
is inconc^vable “ We bavo practised Dyerism 

and O'Dwyerism on our own kith and kin ”, ho 

• • 

has said, and there is no charge which can be, 
brought against Englishmen that the pariah 
cannot fling into the face of bis feUow-lndian. 
These pronouncements are noP recalled for the 
purpose of decrying the capacity of the Indians 
to manage their own ptl'airs. But is it possible 
for human-beings to exist in an Utopia, which its 
apostle destroys in advance. 

Mr, Ray rightly dismisses as impracticable the 
dreams of the Extremists The creation of a 
violent and insensate anti-British feeling is pro¬ 
bably an inevitable accompaniment of such 
dreams, but *it tends to obscure the material is¬ 
sues. “ No nation can ever thrive or flourish on 

e 

the mere wisdom of the ostrich ”, There is a 


saner and a better way of reaching political 
manhood. * The ample folds of the British Empire 
offer the realisation of a satisfactory scheme of 
“ Sauraj.”^ Mr. Ray aims at constructing tho 
future government of India upon the lines origi¬ 
nally adiifnbrated by Sir Henry Ootton. An 
Indian Commonwealth is his ideal, operating as a 
limb of the English-speaking Jjsague of Nations, 
and composed of federal units with wide powers 
of aucouomy. Tho model will be that of the 
United States of America ;*but care must be 
taken to avoid the cast iron mould of the 
American Constitution, Flexibility and liberty 
to develop in adbordauce with local require¬ 
ments are absolutely essential in a country 
of such varietio.s ol race, creed, speech, and 
social conditions .as India in other words* the 
idea of an Indian “ Swaraj ” will resolve itself 
into so many different provincial “ Swarajes ” 
united by a common bond, but free to travel each 
along its own appointed road. 

Is there anything about ,thil picture which is 
repugnant to tho pride and patriotism and self- 
respect of India? Bengalis, Mahrattas, Tamils 
and Telugm, Punjabis, Uriyas—each of these 
rdces is marked out by Nature for .separate 
national oxistenco ; and injustice is done to none 
of t£em when it is suggested that there are many 
matters which they desire to decide for them¬ 
selves, and in their own way. but although the 
road lies straight ahead, the end is still in the 
far distance. * Indians, like e^ryone else, must 
serve a political apprenticeship. Dyarchy is 
admittedly a half-way house, but it is a necessary 
stage. The advantages secured by the Oovern- 
nd^nt of India Act are solid aD<^ substantial. 
Why b-arter them for the wild and windy fanta¬ 
sies which are all that Me. Gandhi bos to 
offer? “ Soul-force” is far more likely to prove 
efllcacious in co-qporation with Englishmen ; and 
“ ahimsa ” is surely not nurtured on a diet of 
boycott and intimidation. Non-co-operation 
and “ civil d^obedience,” if persisted jn, are 
bound to provoke repression, for the maintenance 
of law and ordec must always* be the primary 
•duty of any Government, howe\fer« constituted. 
But this is nob all. The success of such a policy 
can kebieve nothing but chaos snd anarchy, A 
taste for indiscipline is, easily implanted in the 
minds of the masses. It is not eradicated 
as readily as the votaries of the cult fondly 
imagine. * 



BUDGET D&BATES 

BY 

Mr. S. K. MITRA, B.A., LL.B.‘ 


W ITHIN a Bbuit tioae budgets will bu placed 
belo^ tbo Legislatures of ttfo different 
provipceB and tbe usual i^tcrmioablo 
debates of tbe stereotyped class will follow in 
their mke. One who has w atcbed these debates 
and compared them with their prototypes in 


Sogland cannot but be ooDvincod of tbeir futile 
oharaoter. In Khgland, tbe criticism of the 
budget, when iieceesary, is accompanied by facts 

figures, which the minister in charge must 
refute by other facts and figurus, Vhich is often a 
ve^ difficult task, because of tbe accurate know¬ 
ledge of tbe critic, But hero tbe criticism is of 
the nature of verbose declamation unenlightened 
by tbe least ray of knowledge and therefore can 
hardly stand before the array of facts and figures 
of the official reply. Tbe result of this state of 
*'.affaire is obvious—the‘budget debates often lead 
UB nowhere. There is no economy of expenditure 
wbeo economy is most desirable and can be easily 
affected; no judicious imposition of taxes when 
tbe greater expenditure of tbe future can only be 
. met by the huebanding of our present lesourcee; 

DO reepoDsibility when a ^d 80 of 

.^{eopODeibility alone can make the administration 
' efficient. Any academical debating society could 
have gone through tbe same performance, only 
tbe thing would not have been done in tbe name 
of the public. Thb legislators in^India, it seems, 
assume the role of the representatives of tbe 
people, not pro bono pMico, but because of the 
publicity'. The real fame is lost sight of for an 
•vanedoent name. 

Our legiaiators may excuse tbdmeelves by 
faying that they are not to be blamed, for under 
tbe ooBBtitutaon they are powerlees. There -ie no 
doubt that «ag)tnditwB hangt on policy, aod the 
Xiegialaturee have no band in sfaajang the policy 
gf the different liocal Governments or of the 


Imperial Oovernment. To give only one example, 
so long as the Guvornments pursue the {wiicy of 
maintaining law and order by increasing tbe 
expensive military and police establishments, 
economy is out of the question. Law and order 
in tbe country is of prime importance, but whether 
larger establishments of military and police secure 
them is a question which the legislators up to tbe 
present, dt any rate, have not been given a chance 
to solve. Therefore, if the legislators wash their 
hands oil’ all ’responsibility and throw the blame 
on tbe ‘constitution, they should certainly be 
pitied but not blamed. 

To find excuse may not be difficult, but who 
can shirk the responsibility of the trust, which is 
almost self-imposed by a mere excuse and not 
make the best of their opportunities. The trust 
is sacred and rei^uires devout service. It may be, 
as yet, nothing but u shadow, but baid work will 
give it form, for through bard work knowledge 
will come and knowledge once attained will make 
things easy. It is want of knowledge which 
makes our legislators useless and wi||i superior 
knowledge the officials score. If our legislators 
knew the various details of the budgets, the 
appropriateness or otherwise of the various 
expenditure, the real incidence of the taxation, 
they could have'exerted greater iuHuence in spite 
of the handicap that they do not shape tbe policy 
of the Governments. The officials would have 
taken them more seriously and would have 
prepared their budgets with greater care. Before 
real criticum, in spite of tbeir debonair attitude, 
they would have felt uneasy and then tbe legis¬ 
lators would have Bcosed. What we want at the 
present moment is a band of men like Gokbale, 
devoting tbeir whole life to the 'public service. 
Their knowledge of details, tbeir grasp of tbe real 
inoideDoe of taxation, their broad outlook and 
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vision of the future woufd have, in no time, made 
tbem formidable. 

;Ko time, therefore, should be loat by those who 
mean bueiness in acquiring Jciiowledge of the 
various aspects of the problems of finance. The 
times also are propitious. The new Finance 
Committees of non-official members will be of 
great help in giving a croundiug ns to the details 
of the various items of expenditure. Of course, 
the Finance Committees in India will not be as 
useful as they are in England in im^artiqg a clear* 
inside knowledge of the finance of the country, • 
for in England, owing*Ao the pfirty system of 
government, members of such ccanmittees which¬ 
ever party they may belong to, will sometime or 

other, with the ascendancy of, their party, cpme ' 

• 

into intimate touch with the inner working of the 
Tredsury Department and are thus able to exercise 
a healthy influonue Jn not only checking extra¬ 
vagance if necessary, but in saving much time of 
Parliament by putting their se^l of approval un 
items benufioial to the country. But in spite of 
this drawback in India all thoso who ta^ their 
task sotylopsiy should utilise the Finance Com¬ 
mittees as Djuch as possible in prder to gain some 
idea as to ti^e details of the nation’s account even 
though very little inside knowledge coul(} be ^ 
obtained to ofl'er helpful criticism or suggestion at 
the timo of debates in the Legislature, h'or right 
criticism and suggestion and for gettini^inside 
knowledge, other means and ways should be 
explored with diligence. A study of authoritative 
works on Finance and •Taxation should be consi¬ 
dered a primary duty by every one who should 
take part in these debates. An intelligent compa¬ 
rative study of the budgets of the other civilised 
countries should also be of great value to our 
legislators. How much is speht in other countries 
for certain items; the quality and quantity of 
service rendered thereby; why certain expenditures 
are incurred, what are the dietinguiebing condi* 
tione, are some of the enquries which cannot but 


facilitate better understandiug of the finances of 
our own conntry. Moreover, the legielat^rs should 
Bcrutioize vdry strictly anything that savours of 
innovation. To give only one example to explain 
what J mean—They should not givB*their consent 
lightly to rfbw taxation without first exploring the 
means of reducing expunditure, because they must 
remember as trustees of the Future that, with the 
expansion of administrative activities in times to 
come, a larger revenue must bo needed to meet 
the growing expenses and, therefore, all the avail¬ 
able sources should not be tapped even though 
they ofier the easiest means to meet the present 
needs, Lastly, it must bo remembered that the 
interests of the taxpayers cannot be too jeaioifhly 
guarded. 1 shall close this article with an extract 
from a note by the Secretary of the great Disraeli 
to show to what length, >eben in England, 
* persSmt entrusted with tb$ task of watching 

public finance went in order to get the true inside 

» ^ 

knowledge. ^ 

•;We want a Treasury Spy—a Bromley*—in 
each ^department to warn us of fraudulent 
. demands and to check the expenditure of the 
various grants.” 

(Life of Disraeli by Monoypenny and Buckle, 
Vol. IV* p 25^, note at the bottom,) «- 

•SirR. Bromley held a very high position in the 
permanent staff of the Treasury when Disraeli was 
the Reader of the Opposition (1855—65). 

• 

BUBBLES OF FEEUNG 

By WAVNE card' 

Bubbles of feeling 
*From overflowed hearts. 

Flashes of sunlight * 

Apollo imparts, 

• 

Echoes of music 

On Memory’s strings. 

Creatures of Fancy 
On fetteiless wings. 



Hindu culture: ANbiENT & modern 

BY 

Mr. K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, b.a., B.L. 


O NE of the moet forceful end valuable utter- 
anoeerof Sister Nivedita, whose love of 
India was as deep and pure oa^ her vision 
of the eternal things of the spirit, asks us " not 
only to utter India to tbd world, but also to 
voice India to herself." The racial ideal must 
be vividly realised and applied by each generation 
to its own life witli passiouato fervouf and devo¬ 
tion, if the ideal is not to be a mere phantom 
and the real is not to be blifid selfishness. The 
poet and the musician have to 'draw and utter 
thp ideal in notes of beauty and in words of < 
beauty and power; the painter and the sculptor 
and the architect have to clothe in garments of 
visible loveliness.; the artists in social life : and 
the statesmen ' have to apply it to social and 
political life. Then and then only will the 
dearest dream of our 'life be realised and the 
greater and nobler and happier India of the 
future will be born. 

We welcome these two little * books as praise¬ 
worthy attempts in such a direction. Sarda's 
Hindu Superiority ; Pramatba Nath Bose's SjwcK« 
of Civiliiation', Illusions of Neiolndia\ and''iS'urvtvaf 
of Hindu Civifuation, and Sir John Woodrotfe’s 
it India Civilited, have already focussed public 
attention on this matter with beauty and <vith 
power. Dr. Kabindranatb Tagore's Sadhana 
and Paraonality and fats great* address on 
Centre of Indian Culture, have revealed to the 
world the vital graces and glories of our culture. 
In my forthcoming volume, Hindu Culture : an 

*1. The Spirit of Ancient Hindu Culture : By 
Hi.'A. Buch,—Published at Baroda. 

S, Pramatba Nath Bose’s National Education 
and Modern Progress.—Published by 
Kar, Majumdar and Co., Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta, 


Exposition and a Vindication, I am trying to 
present our culture in its orderly and progressive 
self-realisation and it) all its wealth and variety 
of social and spiritual blossoming and fruitage. 

Mr. Buch contrasts the £<tst and the West in 
his introductory cbajltcr with ability and 
thorougbnoss. He points out how the East has 
always sought to conserve and develop the 
spiritual" values in life, how it has tried and 
tried successfully to build the social life on n 
co-operative lia^iis and to harmonise the rich and 
elevate the poor by throwing round them the 
common ties of duty and devotion, and how its 
ideal was more Dharma and Moksha than Artfaa 
and Kama, though these were not neglected and 
were given their legitimate and honoured placo 
in a rational and balanced scheme of life. India 
knew how to learn and practise the military art 
in subordination to the arts of }>oauo. its aim 
was tbu perfection of man and not the perfection 
of mere machinery. It stressed the natural life 
in preference to the artificial life. It subordi¬ 
nated the secular sciences to the sciences ui the 
spirit. It laid the greatest emphasis on ahiuisa 
ana prema and aanthi (non-injury, love and peace). 
Its ideal was not negation of life but an atfirma- 
tion of ,thc higher life by the discipline and 
subordination .of the lower life, its tendency to 
vegetarianism, its love of village life, its non¬ 
competitive basis of life, and its adoption of the 
family as the social unit, are not mere freaks or 
accidents of human nature but are the natural 
and essential and inevitable manifestations of 
its genius. According to it man is not an 
economic and politipal animal struggling through 
competition to pleasure and hardly ever arriving 
there. As Tagore says in beautiful words in hie 
Sadhana: “ Essentially man is not a slave 

either of himself or thb world ; but he is a lover 
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Hifl freedom and fulfilment ir in love, which is 
another name for perfect compreheneion.’’ 
Cbarvaka and Chanakya never had and could 
never have the vogue that Machiavelli and 
Nietzche have had in the West. To the East 
truth has an absolute value and not a mere 
pragmatic value. Again, purity in individual 
life and in marital life* and in social life has been 
lifted in India to a height unknown * elsewhere 
in the world. Reverence is another peculiar Indiar^ 
virtue. Simplicity of life has always been prized^ 
and practised and pos.sessnd in our life. The 
tolerance of the East U not mere Ulitudin-arianisni 
hut an inner grace and an inner roKlisation* 
India prises goodftess more than greatness. The 
East is more creative and less n itical thairthe 
Wegt. The vital oleraonts of Hindu culture and 
the vital value of Hindu culttiro are thus well 
summed up by Pranintha'Natrh Ro»e in his 
fintional Educ-Uion mid Madfm Proq^'MH . The 
salvation of ci^’lli.sed society now lies ui going 
back to UiH fundatnetttal principles (*f ^neient, 
especially Hindu, culture,—culture that would 
foster anS promote goodwill and concord instead 
of illwiti and discoid, rural *hfu and cottage 
industry instead of urban lifo and mill industry, 
self-abnegation and nltrui.sm instoad of Nelf- 
indulgeiice and ogoism, peace of iiiind and serenity 
instead of worry and rcstlossnoss, health and 
happiness instead of disease and n^inery." ■ 

Mr, Ruch's interpretation of Hindu literature 
in not so informing nr niuminating ns hi.s genoml 
chapter about Eist and West Ho misses its 
boauty and its vital and crescent energy and says 
that it is static and unnreative It is certainly 
inconsistent to praise the Hindu culture as 
dynamic and creative and, to decry the Hindu 
literature which is tho embodiment of Hindu 
culture in the realm of the ideal ns static and 
unnreative. Self-realisation in beauty and love 
and peace is as much a prominent note in Hindu 
literature or the Hindu life. 


Equally unsatiafactory is bis disctission of 
Hindu ethics. He says that “the philosophical 
concepts like K.arma, Maya, Mokehs, Atman, are 
far more 'prominent in Hindu thought than 
purely ethical concepts.” He says further : “ More 
labour is spent also in elaborating hu^e and 
subtly woven structures of thought than in 
developing ethical ideas ” Tbia shows a thorough 
lack of comprehension of our Dharma Shastras and 
our Niti^ Shastras. The *Katba Upanishad 
declares that be who is not turned away from 
evil ways, who in ifot peaceful and who has not 
attained etea'dfastqjsss, cannot attain Qod. 
Mr. Bach says ; “ There is no individuality aljout 
them : there i.a a catalogue of types, a description 
of dilli-ieiit modes t>f life, not of diOerent persons 
with strongly-marked pecyliarities. There is, 

, tho«ifore,an utter .absence of dramatic picturesque* 
ness in liter*l:ure, corresponding to a similar 
absence in life'' T>i sity this about books so 
alivH, .sn picturesque, and so full of rervs sad 
variety as the finviaynna. the MaJiahhnrnta, and 
Snk-n'Unln roveals an utter want of vision. 
.Mr Biich says further “ Hence all modem 
ideas of nationality, pitriotis'm, social service, 
intcraa^onalisni, wore, suiiiowhtt alien to the 
*aticierit Hindu way of thinking " A culture 
which glorified tho Pn-iyahkoomi, Argonneas, 
PagnpaL-iru, and Su'-rah/int idui;a surely deserves 
a iH'ttcr and more appiociaiive treatment. 
Mr. )>uch deiiitfs that the Hindu system of life 
and thought had any ide.a of social welfare or 
social pr(>gi*oss, an<^ says that, it pessimistir. 

But a society that worked for the triumph of 
J)h>irin't and i.edudod not only Moksha but also 
Dharma, Artlia and^Kama as /’urweAart/ms cannot 
be lightly condeoined by suclT vr^sponsible 
uttorycces. * 

In his chapter on Hindu.politics, Mr. Buch gives 
usonly a few general features. Mr. E. P. Jayaswal 
and Prof. Radhskanial Mukerji have done much 
in this direction and no writer on Hind* culture 
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can compW;D of lack of material when iie seeks to 
ezpouod the Hindu political ideals. The supreme 
power of Dharroa, the reverence paid to RUkis, 
the various o^her checks on autocracy tiud the 
overruliog power of popular asseiijbltesrconvoked 
on alt important and critical ocbaoions in the 
national life cannot be diacussed in this brief 
sketch but must be prominently borne in mind. 
Elective monarchiss and republics were well 
known in ancient times in India. .Tustioe was 
impartial and cheap and easy of access to all. 
The administration was personal, paternal, and 
direct in many respects, without interfering with 
village autonomy. The ideal of a world-state in 
which each nation could live its own life in its own 
*way without interfering with 'others or being 
interfered with by others was well known. 

Mr. Huch then, discusses Hindu theology a-id 
metaphysics. Hinduism is not polytheism be¬ 
cause it realisH-i the oneness of God and proclaims 
ft'’.fnd is not pantheism because it sAirms the 
Xr^scendence as well as tho immanence of God. 
^ Mr. Buch saye about image-worship: “ Image- 
wrship is symbolic worship. It is the worship 
of supernal realities through the symbols which 
are supposed to - represent them - best.’’. He 
pUints out bow Hindu pbiloaophy is the se.arch 
and tindiog of the Ksernai and Lnliaite amidst 
the fleeting and the finite, and says about the 
Adwaita system that it “ is the last word of 
Eistero metaphysics." •< 

But what is the use of praising Hindu culture, 
if we are not to'make any persistent attempts to 
preserve itr and perfect it. Mr. Pramatha Nath 
Bose trios in his e.Tcellent book to'connect it by 
wise education with modern ,progress. Hindu 
culture hrs ‘absorb the valuable eleiiiHiita of 
modern progress after eschewing its vic<ous 
elements, nod has also to react on modern pro¬ 
gress 80 as to purify and spiritualiee it. Though 
Mr. Pramatha Nath Bom has allowed himself to 
be carried away into violent denuncUtions of 


modern progress, he has done a great service in 
opening our eyes to its sinister aspects. Industria¬ 
lism, capitalism, and militarism have been domi¬ 
nating inuderiiity and have cast their baleful 
shadows over the earth. It is only Hindu culture 
which will absorb science without becoming a slave 
to it that can save the soul and thus spiritualise 
the world, We cannot alibi’d to be rebarbarised 
by forgetting and losing the conquests of science. 
We must acbie^wa higher humanisation without 
exposing ourselves to the danger of a rebarbarissi- 
tion. Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose gives us v.arious 
BUggestions as to how Hindu culture and modern 
science ccrtlld be applied through education to 
life. He asks us to vest the control of education 
in the bands of the people, to minimise the 
number of text-books, to make education less 
bookish and more vocational, to teach the value 
of our ancient custtfms and rules of life, to 
inculcate the value and beauty of the simple 
life, and to impart Indian culture and give a 
high and honoured place in the curriculum of 
studies to Indian languages and literature and 
history. We should always boar in mind bis 
wise and concluding words : ** 1 have to repeat 
that 1 plead for national education for ourselves 
..ot bdbause it is national, but because it coincides 
witli my idea of what latioual, universal education 
for culture should bn. It should be broadbased 
upon a 'solid foundation of the fundamental 
principles of a noo-iodustrial ancient culture 
like ours. Recent advances in knowledge should, 
of course, be incorporated in the superstructure, 
but so as not to weaken the foundation." Both 
of these books h.ave many deficiencies of insight 
and of presentation, but they are of great value 
as revealing to us many elements of cultural and 
national reconstruction which alone can bring 
into existence the greater and happier India of 
the future which can preserve and perfect and 
perpetuate her culture and achieve the triumph 
of peace and love and happiness in the world, 



THE MOPLAH REBELLION 

DY 

Mu. U. BALA.KRISHNA NA^R. 


T here are certain aspects of tho present 
M'>plab rebellion' which may be truly des¬ 
cribed as historic.* For, tho two most 
momentous events in the modern history of 
Malabar aro the Mysorean conquest in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and tho»revolt of 
the Ppcho Raj >h at the dawn of Uie nineteenth : 
the one preceding, the other rloselv fftlloeing, 
the British occupation. prisent reWc llion 

has pidiits in common with those grave i-ational 
crises. Tho resembl nices, itidood, .are so many, ^ 
and so romarkable* that they dosoivo a cireful, ^ 
comparative study. Such a study at the pretd-nt 
moiiyint will, ( think, bo not only penaonal)lo »iid 
instructive, but also a source of cheery inspiration , 
to the downhearted. • 

Perhaps the chief “ symptoms” (so to sneak) of 
♦ * • 
tho present rcbelUon are the inhuman forced 

conversions of Hindus, tho groat unceasing treks 

of refugees from the disturbed area, and the 

guerilla tactics of the rebels. And the.so were 

also features so pie eminently characteristic of 

both or either of the historic events above 

• • 

mentioned. In a word, while the rebellion in its , 
fanatical aspect boars a distinct fiimily lik>‘ness to 
tho iron ruli—which lasted for a fu'l <jiinrter 
of a century—of Hyder and Tipu in Mnlabar, 
tho traditional modus o)>srnndi of the Malixalve 
fighter—the Niiir malcontent or Mopl ih lobol— 
remains unchanged. 

Tho rebellion has brought to light instances 
innumerable, of Hinduswho deliberately preferred 
death to a change in their ancestral faith. But 
Hindu steadfastness has shown itself to be no 
match for Moplab religious fren/y The Moplab 
fanatic who ie out for a general ruthless e.amp.n'gn 
of murder, arson and proselytism, knows no fear 
or danger. He is not deterred by man or beast; 
he would attack anyone regardless of conBe- 
U 


quences oi* iinhe-itatingly throw ^himself on 
British bayonets. No doubt, he has a keen sense 
of humour, for .he Ims beon known actually to 
compel those who refiised to embrace Islam lo dig 
their own graves, In oir»u'ing the time-honoured 
alterna'.ivo of death or conversion to non-Muslims, 
he merely obevs parrot like the behests of his 
rnl'i'ions leaders. Thus tho notorious Chambrss- 
eeri Tniigat, in a sspeech which has now brcoiiie 
his'otic, rxlioriied his fo’lowors to niske short 

wo k of »1) Hirdns, flere are his own woids ;— 

• 

We have extorted Swaraj from the white men 
and what we have sfcured we are not Roina to eive 
HP so easily The oiity obstacle toour success is the 
aitil.nde i>f the Fmrtus wh.> do not Co operate with lie 
The reinedv is with ys. We have the example of the 
,IIol.v#l’rophpt that it is Rood ac( to kill for Ood's 
work The Pn>phct. had to waprasevoro wars URainst 
the intldel before lalam waa estuhlisbed in Arabia. 
The Jews and the Christ iantfciis believers in a revealed 
hook niav be, tolerated. But the idolatrous Hindus 
cun he allowed to live in a Muslim State only on 
siifl%ran('o. Bvon the latter ulternative is dnnRerous. 
There should ho oidy eno community in our lin/, the 
Musliihs. Therefore, niv brethren, Rive the Hindus 
the option of Idam or DvuUi. 

Truly, a sigiiilicant comincntary on the much* 
talkcd-of Iliiidii-Mu.sliin unity! Is the happy 
dnydreani of Irdian Nationnlists—the ententf .— 
after all, a "solar myth’‘f The greatest 
Mohaimnednn modern India h.'is produced, the 
late* Sir S>ed Ahmod Kha»', has .felit-ttonsly 
likened the nindii and Mohaniniedan conimuni- 
ties T.II the twoe»PS of a comely ^niden and 
olearlj warned ni'.tipst the unwisdom of injuring 
either organ a.s a sure menfs* of imp iiring the 
beanty and u'dity of the other. \Vd) the wild 
jungle Mophih ever cotiic to realiae tho political 
truth and practic’.il wisdom contained .in this oft- 
quoted simile f , 

The* dnistic pro.-olytising methods of Hydor 
and Tipu find a parallel in^he forced conversions 
of to-day. Hyder, an indifferent Mualiiu, and 
Tipu, a zealous bigot, yore both as kooii as 
mustard in tho matter of converuoiiB. • It was 
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Bound policy for Hyder to assume that the 
oonqueat* of .in&del lands was a paramount 
religious duty. But Tipu went one better. Like 
Louis XIV of France, he was a despot to his 
fingeF'tips and an arrant apostle of ^the ‘divine 
right ’ of kings. “ I am the State,” said the 
French monarch, and his Ipdian prototype called 
himself khudadad sirkar or the ‘ Ood-given State.' 
He placed religion before conquest. His niission- 
ary zeal was unbounded and his methods frantic 
and draconian—so frantic and draconian, indeed, 
that compared with them thp conversion stunt of 
Kunhi KoyaTangal, Varian-kimnath Kunhomed 
Haji and others is mere child’s play. It is 
also significant that Hyder’s favourite general 
(his so-called right hand in (he hour of danger), 
who was Governor of Bednore at the accession of 
Tipu, and who, fearing de&th at his bonds, 
surrendered to the ill-fated General Mathews— 
the famous Hyat Sahib—was originally a Nair. 
This prince of —or chtla among princes—was, 

ns a boy, torn from his homo in North Malabar 
and, ns a slave of the palace, carried oif to Mysore 
in the first forced immigration. He was a cadet 
of a well-known -Nambiyar family in Chirakkal 
taluk. Hyder's deportations of, TIin((us from 
Malabar are matched in their cruelty by tha . 
deportations of the Israelites into Assyria, prior ' 
to the Babylonian captivity. The last-n^med 
event briifgs to mind Nehomiah, who, after the 
manner of Hyat, rose to bo the Persian king's 
cupbearer >and afterwards governor of Judah. 
The abduction of a Tiya concert to Islam by the 
Badagara Moplahs is the nearest parallel to Hyat 
in tbe present rebellion. The t{^pic of every day 
conversation ^ in Malabar at ptesent is—the 
refugees. Ope hears such heart-rending stories of 
their misery and destitution. Bk.it their plight is 

« e 

as nothing compared to that of the myriads of de¬ 
portees from Malabar during the Mysorean epoch. 

The Nairs who opposed the Mysoreans, or later, 

^ fought by the side of that " Bonnie Prince 


Charlie” of Malabar, the Pyefae Rsjab, resorted to 
guerilla tactics. The same time honoured weapon 
is now being used by the hard-pressed and half- 
disillusioned Mbplahs against the military. Indeed, 
it is the one weapon in their armoury—barring, 
of course, the swords, koivee and matchlocks of 
.sorts, mostly couiniandeered, and the stolen police 
carbines! With those iihafta in his quiver, 
“ Colonel” Kunhamed Haji has been playing the 
role of a Fab^s “ Cunctator" and busy hurling 
defiance in the teeth of the British Government, 
like a second Pyche R^ab. 

The Mopltrii rebellion is an isolated movement 
stiffened by badmasfaes and bad characters and 
fomented by adventurous brigands and ignorant 
fapatics. The Pyche enterprise was almost a 
national uprising led by a dispossessed chief, the 
scion of a ruling house and a great popular favou¬ 
rite, and backed by bis numerous clansmen and 
hangers-on. It will, indeed, be doing the Cham- 
brasseri Tsngdl and Kunhambd Hnji too much 
honour to compare them to the loaders of the 
groat Sepoy Mutiny or even to the Pyche war¬ 
lord ; they certainly have not the courage, grit 
and resourcefulness of the last namod, although, 
of course, they possess much of his “ natural 
ree^lessneas and ferocity of disposition,” which (it 
is recorded) not even his death-throes could 
subdue. In fine, they have the fiendish blood¬ 
thirstiness of the Nana without the generalship of 
Tantia Topi. The Pyche revolt lasted nine years 
and the Sepoy Mutiny some eighteen months. 
The recalcitrant Riijah'and his rebels were sur¬ 
prised in Mysore territory on the forenoon of the 
30th November 1805, by Mr. Btber, the Civil 
Officer, and Captain Clapham, who had chased 
them for fifteen hours beyond the bills and 
jungles of the Wynand. The rebels fought to 
the death but were all cut to pieces, one of the 
first to fall being the brave, if much misguided, 
Rajah. Tantia Topi if^as captured and hanged 
nearly a twelve-month after the Mutiny had been 
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put out. The Nana perished miserably in the 
jungles of Nepal. It is to be hoped that, in the 
interests of humanity, the Moplah Nana nod 
Tantia Topi and all their braves will receive a 
short shrift and no 'quarter, and will soon be 
launched into eternity or^nished into the dark 
shades of the silent Andamans. 

Kottayatb Kerala V|^rma—or as he is called in 
the old records of the East India yuinpuny, 

‘ Ootiote Caroola Warma”—was^ an important 
personage in the early days of Bntish rule in' 
Malabar, in 1794, the followors of a Nair Chief 
of li’uvenad murdered three Moplahs in retali¬ 
ation of the death of one of their'body. .This, it 
was alleged, was. at the instigatton of Keiala 
Varnin, or the Pyche Ilijah, ivht», in the fullowjiig 
.lunu, caused, on his own account, two of that 
class to be b.arb.iruusty executed on a chargii of 
robbery. This was fallowed by another arhitr.iry 
act on tho part of the itajah , who was rojioitod 
to hive “deliberately sliot afiothrr ^lopluh 
through tiio body while retiring fnnn hir. pro.suiieu, 
whither he had gone to present u gift". About 
two ^ual^ltgo, he caused a Muplali moMpie to lie 
pulled down,'and later sent an nvmed party “ with 
orders to slay all the Mupluhs in Kodolli”. A 
propoa of these procoediuge, the presont wrkor 
has in bis poseeesion a valuable document, ullicial 
correspondence over a century old, relating to the 
empalement alive on a A'oz/tu (or instrument of 
torture) of two Moplabs by this self-same i’yehe 
Rajah : one of the criices of the Kajah'.s career 
for which he was brough*t to trial and temporarily 
deprived of all authority, until by an act of 
indemnity and oblivion the Uovernor-Ooncral 
again reinstated him to his district. 

No torture-chamber of the Dark Ages con¬ 
tained a more blood-curdling engine of punish¬ 
ment than the Kazhtt, or ' Eagle’, so called from 
its peculiar shape. And no less hendisb or 
revolting have been the^punishments now meted 
out by the Moplah rebpls to Hindus for the most 


venial of ofTeuces. Flaying alive, the classic 
punishment' of Mohammedan kings of Delhi like 
Ebusru* Khan and Mahomed Xugblak, appears to 
be a favourite one with the Moplah Archbishop 
of Canterbury—the Ohambrasseri Tangal. 

The Pyche Rajah was a past-master in Fabian 
tactics. When Tipu 4)ur8t upon Malabar in 1789, 
this “ most untractable and unreasonable of all 
the Rajahs,” as the first Malabar Joint Com¬ 
missioners called him, at the head of bis Nair 
levies, defied the Sultan and in right guerilla 
style peiHi.steiitly delayed and thwarted him. 
Now retreating into the jungles, again as soon 
,roappoariiig with :i band of doughty, full-blooded 
Nairs, and constantly impressing men and 
provisions, he successfully played his game of 
intolerably harrying and , harassing the 
^ysoreai). And lie later pursyed the same 
policy iigidn.st Colonel the llonT Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) who was in the 
Hold against *him. The R>ijnb thus not only 
wore out tho large detachments of foot sent out 
agaiusC him by inarches, counter marches, ambus¬ 
cades and skirmishes without over coming to an 
open engagement with them, hut actually improv¬ 
ed them yfi the/ace of un unktioviin country by a 
series of well-planned surprises and cold-blooded 
massacres. Those slap dash strokes were so 
8 urc|ssful that within a few months after the 
outbreak we find Tipu writing eziiltingly to 
Citoyen General Mangalon in April, 1797 :—*'At 
Calicut, the English have been attacked by the 
Rajah Kunhi Rama Kama ^ (Congis Ramme 
Raiuuie); and tho chief of KoUaysm (Couten- 
grih) who killed in three sorties a thousand 
Eiiropeane and throe thousand sepoys. On all 
sides they are attacked.” • ' 

In h^s speech Sn the Debts of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Burke has a memorable description of 
Hyder Ah's invasion of the plains of the Oarna- 
tic. This was in 17(17. In the previous year he 
had invaded Malabar end frrougbt no less havoc, 
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By tbe Treaty of Seringapatam, which coucluded of the Mysorean were, like fbe Kurangot Nair, on 

the thircf Mysore war of 1790-92, Tipu’a newly- the merest pretext, caught and publicly banged ; 

woo posbessioDS on the West Ooabt' were-finally such of them as came to be su^pscted of bad 

ceded to the British. Malabar, nccoidiugi), faith were, like, Rama Varma, " King of the 

remained suBject to Dyder and hie son for mure house of Palhculam of the Kingdom of Colastri,” 

than a quarter of a century, duriug^which she bounded to death—even their dead bodies being 

was o(jpasionally wasted with lire and sword, often exposed to the grossest indignities ; others, 

convulsed by the bitterest forms of religious including a Rajah of Para^anad and a Nambiyar 

persecution, and always suU'urod from the worst uf Cuirakkal—tbe latter destined to become 

evils of military rule. In Tipu's own words, tbe famous hereafter as Hyat Idabib—were constrained 

“turbulent and rtfructury people” of M-Iabar 'to becomp MuUims ; and one and all ware heavily 
'* from tbe period of the cunquebt until this day, • mulcted, relatively to their rank—the Zaniorin, 
during tweuly-four years . . - . caused nuoibers who voluntarily perisheif in tbe dames in the year 

of our wariiors to taste the draujiJic of martyr* of Hyder's • ticsir invasion, being made, but in- 

dom.” Ttiuse who resistoii tbu invader tooth * 'ohectually, to disgorge tbe fabulous sum of one 
and nail, or indignantly spurned to be honoured ' cru;;e of gold muLuis! 

with Islam, woo put to the sword ur enslaved ; The above, mutnrisinufundis,is a faithful picture, 

others weie foicibly convurted »iid cuinpollud to more oi less, of Moplah irightfultiess in Malabar 

emigrate, tbcus.ftiils_ being thus ul-l gi-d to eat of at the present day. So harrowing, indeed, are 

beef uiid ussuoie the imban, and ttiuusands moie the stories of tbe unspeakable atrociiit-s that are 

m 

being driven from their native homes,, to the seat «till beiitg committed by the Meplabe that com- 

of empire. Such of tbo chiols and pniicipal pared to their authors, tbe Huns of Attila appear 

landholders as hud the temeiity to lly in thq face to ho veritable good Samurilans. 

EAST and WEST 

1. w 

By Mr. G. A. WILSON, 

^I^HE old paraphrase, “East is East and West,^ clao^ur of tbe people must be backed by 
^ is West, ” may still be true; but J ventuie integral worth, the leader must be sure 

to think a glorious combine Is both appar- of bis ground, and prompt and just to impress 

ent and welcome. Thu long and noble record bis views 'on his followers. Tbe E'lSt must 

of Eastern ideals are taking a lorwuid pluco in bold to advantage tbe great industrial and 

tbe world’s pfugrossiun and are beiiiK applied with the bro.id commercial educuliun willu gly pruUer- 

ooutiuual success in both palitics and ecuuomics. ed by the West, must bold secure the world’s 

A constitution which embraces all racial creeds, money market by heartfelt, co-operation. A great 

which voices tbe united will of the {leople, is tide of prosperity lies at the grasp of the British 

e O 

making for just effort and purpose. The dalliance Empire, the Empire unsullied and honourable 

to this bright a'nd hopeful prospect is only due to from the battlefield, from the ocean’s toil; and 

the slow |>rdce&s of tuning the Intern ideal to only by united effort' and purpose, true allegiance 

the particular ticnd of the need for swift ibdus* to tbe King Emperor, love of country, love of 

trial aotivity and modern thought. The world people, can the consummation be reached as in 

of to-day, the aftermath of a great struggle for the heart of Queen Victoria “ India ” of all the 

justice and civilisation, steady moving torrent Empire spelt faith and loyalty ; so the India of 

and leavew no opportunity for tbe loiterer; the to-day is OUR HOPE. 
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A REVIEW BY 

Mr. K. R. SITARAMAK, b.a.», b.l. 


^I^HIS is a timely contribution* to the current 
I probleme of Indian politics, wliinh denl8 
with nil aspects of the Indian situation in 
the writer's well-known nrrestin^' »iiil t«llit>B 
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manner. In his short preface introducing tho 
book, Lord HxIdaTie says; , 

** What we have to do is to cultieato in ou^solvoa 
and in our oeigbboura the larRcr outlook upon our 
oational lines We all need more knowledge, Intel- 
leotual and apintual. Both fall within the forms of 
knowledge, aud without both, the world will rumain 

incomplete.Rule by the sword is proicressively 

bec^'mlng impossible. Tbe military failure of Germany 
ia the world-war is tbe last and moat ronvmeins 
demouBtratioD of this. Understanding and power are 
now seen to be closely allied. The lesson has not yet 
been adequately assimilated. But It is being learned 
rapidly. The author of this book seems to me to be 
preaching just this gospel.” * 

“ The object of this book,” says the author, “ is 
to show how England can ensure peace bv fitting 

* The Future of the Indo-Iiritieh Commonwealth-. 
By CoL J O Wedgwood, D.8.0, M. P. With a 
preface by Viscount Haldape. F.R.B, K T, O. M. 
Theosophicsl PublishUignouBe, Adyar, Madras. 


the Empire to become tbe nucleus of world* 
uiiion, by becoming herself the centre of a 
coninionwexlth of ^fi-ee peoples enjoying equal 
rightK.” Tiie co-operution of Americu would be 
ixwded tor creating this world-wide federation of 
fiouduui and cqu.ility, and ,tbia can be eecured 
only by reforiuing the Empire fundaiuentally, and 
by freely extending to America, those equal 
rights wi'hin Jibe Commonwealth that British 
citizens will enjoy. * 

The lesson sought to be inculcated in tbe book 
is that a united people, whether in the East or 
in tbe West, if they really wsi^t freedom, cannot 
^ be ht*ld in subjei-tion. The old idea of the sleepy 
East has been ciTectually dissipated by tbe war, 
which has certuiuly creat.ed national coosciousness 
throughout t^e EiSt, just as the Napoleonic wars 
did in the West a century ogo. “ India, Ceylon, 
Hurmh, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine will either 
join a lioeralised Indo-British Commonwealth, or 
they will split oflf in spite of &1I our power ; and 
then, th^re will be re started from Asia, all tbe 
narrow nationalist rivalries that disfigured the 
nineteenth century in Europe and ended in the 
Gre^t War.” 

Ndtionalism must be buried, and buried quickly, 
in the grave it dfggsd for itself in the^Qreat War, 
and in its place, Woild-union should be built up 
by tbe fostering care of reformed Eoglish-speaking 
peoples. World-union must precede tbe brother¬ 
hood of man. * 

We would earnestly recommend ja.thoughtful 
perusal of the, book to all schools of Indian 
politicians, and especially to those of tbe mailed- 
fi-it persuasion who still cling to brute-force and 
that negation of all law which goes by the name 
of '* Martial” law. • 
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gener&l seoee of diesatisfactioD w^th what is 
modern ie abroad. A cry of ‘ back to the 
past ’ as exhorting in its elFact ae it ia acuto in 
its bearing is being raised. Those who are res¬ 
ponsible for this exhortation maintain that the 
world is not what it used to be. The old order 
hath changed, giving place to a new and, perhaps, 
a worse one. Poets and birds a'ng of those blessed 
days in which every one loved bis neighbour as 
himself and egoism and altruism were friends. 
They cry out with a sigh that those blessed days 
are gone, perhaps just in thesvi^e strain in which 
Burke in his own time, in the course of his rellec- 
tioDS on the Rrfiucb Revolution, cried out: “,The 
days of chivalry are 'gone.” There seems to have 
existed a perpetual war between Keeling and 
Reason, between duty and personal gain, between 
sympathy and fellow-feeling on one side &d 
apathy and antipathy on the other. Aided by 
scientific discoveries and the resulting construc¬ 
tive aobievementd of art, sensibility seems 
to have grown more serious about sel^-gratih- 
cation, making the war more difficult to be won by< 
reason. The conflict has, therefore, continued to 
grow more intense, till we find, with utter disiqay, 
that its result has obvious leanings on the side of 
luor^uxury, ease and self-aggrandisement. 

I 

Thus, the higher view-point or aim of the life- 
activity seems* to have given place to a lower one. 
Originally money was meant to be given in return 
for service; but now-a-days 8ervi(^ is rendered in 
return for mohey. Originally the (juality of the 
work done was meant to be the determinant of 
the amount of money paid ; bu^ now-a-days the 
amount of money paid has become the deter¬ 
minant of the quality of the work done. Origi- 
naliy personal acquisition and ability were to 
determine the amount <Jt money payable; now-a- 


days the amount of money expected determines 
the amount of labour' to be expended on the 
aiKjuisitioD of ability. Originally knowledge was 
to be acquired for itself a^d service and useful¬ 
ness werq fur their own sake; and money 
was given because the able and the learned must 
be fed and kept comfortable, and becau^ie money 
'was fixed upon aa the only medium of exchange. 
Hut now a-days ability, choice of proiossion, fit¬ 
ness—all must be'sacrjficed at the altar of Mammon 
« • 

and have no justification for. their existence, 
except as marketable commodities: that profes¬ 
sion must be sought which brings in more money ; 
service and usefulness have no concern and must 
be regarded as meaningless* terms without the 
prospect of an income. The logic of this point 
of view iH the foUowing .— « 

“ Muy,I become a doctor or a lawyer or a merchant; 
or shall 1 start a factory? Shall I take up the Arts 
or trie Sciences or s professional course of studies?” 
To answer this question u counter-question '•s' asked. 

Which of these wil{ bring in more money'' and not, 
“For which of those am I best fitted 7 dr whiob line 
of work will make me most useful to my fellow-men 
and enable me to become a good citizen and a good 
. man 

' The result is obvious : the aim of life becomes 
not spiritualistic but materialistic ; money becomes 
not a servant but a master and the archangel or 
the spring of life to control all its activities, to 
fashion tbs will and the conduct from the lower 
point of view, and reduce‘one to the extremely 
low level of a hired man, and to eiiect in him a 
complete dislocation of morals. 

It is a pity that this change of the point of 
view has created a new and a degraded environ¬ 
ment—an environment which has told very heavily 
even upon the teaching profession. One feels 
sorry to bear many teachers saying " If we are not 
properly paid why should-we care for the students 
or work for them so well as, we are expected to 
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do?" They would not take the Buggestion that 
the duty of a teacher is to teach or to inatruct and 
educate, and that a teacher falta from hie level 
and detracts from the easenca and worth of a 
teacher if be returns an iodiiTdronce to duty. 
Not that a teacher must not endeavour to better 
his material circumstancoa—on the contrary, ho 
should, for he cannot livo on air—but that in the 
evfl.tt of a conscious or unconsciouH indifference on 
the part of hie employers to his ftierits, he shouli] 
also be indiflorent to his duty savours of a fall or^ 
donies that such a teacher over rose at all to a 
consciousness of his worth as a ^teacher, A bad 
teacher is a contradiction in terms. lie is not a • 
teacher at all and has mistaken bis vocation., 
Moraovor, education is at the root of rAorul 
progress. One of its essential functions is to form 
charnc'ter, whatever else it may promise to do. The • 
importance of a teacher in educating a youth is, 

therefore, obvious; he is at the root of the whole 

• • 

social machinery. Tt works well if he works well. 
No dep.artiaont of its existence can work eight if 
the teacher goes wrong. He txsaches the arts, he 
teaches the sciences, he teaches the methods of 
tbeir application, and, above alK be awakenti the 
sense of remaining true to the post of duty or that 
of the right performance of one’s function, if the * 
teacher goes wrong education goes wrong, and if 
education goes wrong the whole machipery of the 
society goes wrong from top to tne, bacaifse it ia 
at the very root. Well begun is half done, but 
ill begun is whole undone. The teacher is a prop 
of the Bociety and if he falN tho whole tumbles 
down. It is important to consider, therefore, the 
duty of the teacher to the taught, and vice versa. 
What then ought to be the relation between the 
teacher and bis pupils and wljat are its b;iais ? 

A large amount of criticism is being levelled by 
the parties against each other, the teacher bla¬ 
ming the pupil for failure in his duty and the 
latter reoriminating the former for the same 
fault. It is said thet if pupils are not of the 


kind they should be, nor are the teachers ; that 
true teachers and pupils were found only in the 
past, and that the only path of the regeneration 
of the relation lies in retracing ouf steps back to 
the past; Abere lies our salvation. The question 
therefore, arises how the teacher and the .taught 
were related in the‘past ? 

When Alexander the Great was asked why he 
respected his toacherl more than his father, he 
very wiseiy replied that while his father had 
helped in bringing him from heaven down to the 
earth, it was bia teacher who had helped in trans¬ 
porting him back to heaven again. This imports 
a great truth as to what a teacher is required* to 
do for his pupil and with what attitude has the 
pupil to approach* his teacher. But let us not 
deduce until we, have described the kind of re¬ 
lation which existed between Che pair during 
ancient India. 

It is a matter of familiar tradition that the 
custom of performing the sacred thread ceremony 
ainoii|r the Hindus was intended to begin a child’s 
education The sacred thread being made of three 
strings implied a vow in the jianie of the three 
supremo gods of the Hindus—Brahma, Vishnu 
and Shifra—thit the recipient of the sacred thread 
would remain a Brabmachari until he became 
twenty-five yeai-s old and would sincerely seek 
knifwledge until kbit time of hia life. .This means 
conclusively that tlie home education before the 
child was sent out in search of knowledge t^As so 
conducted as to cultivate in him a desire for 
knowledge and leartiing : the cdiild, that is to say, 
was enlightened enough, until the age of receiving 
bis sacred thread, to be able to some extent to 
imagine to himself the ideal of knowledge and to 
cherish the bope^ of attaining the ideal. * This is 
apparent in view of the fact that there being no 
regular schools and coliegeg in those days as we 
have them now, and education being not there¬ 
fore easily attainable, the child had to go out of 
home to hunt out a teacher or guru fon himself 
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BDd hnd tb remaio with him until he tad iioiKbed 
hie education. Tbie impliee an enortaoua e/tciihoo 
on the part of the child and aaeurediy without 
his mind bhing prepared and made willing 
to make it:, be could not do so. Nor does 
the statement that in those days it was only 
customary to keep preparing the mind of the 
child for the long separation, take away anything 
from or lower the worth of the sacrifice. Customs 
are only habits of a society or a nation and if good 
things become habitual, their value, far from 
diminishing, is, on the contrary, enhanced, since, 
that only means the formation of good habits, 
which is the goal of all education. a. 

So difficult then was education to obtain that 
the cb'ld had t> leave his'^parents and remain 
with bis teacher for yeais together, that is until 
he was twenty-five, it follows that he had to 
make his teacher's home his own. This must, as a 
matter of course, establish between the teacher 
and hie pupil a new tie of iifTnction without which 
the latter could not continue his stay with him 
for long. But as affection between the parties 
could not begin to exist all at once, the teacher 
must necessarily mete out to him a paternal treat¬ 
ment on which alone could any cohtinuen stay of 
the pupil with him he condition'd. This again 
imports in clear terms ihc :tttir.udc< of goodwill 
of the teacher to the pupil. ' 

On the pupil hocoming aettlcd at his new home, 

( 

began his pew trial The teacher, as a rule, put 
him to very many trials to teat the sincerity of 
his desire for knowledge, so that he might not 
afterwards be found unfit to recoivo it; and the 
successful going through this trial, which often 
amounted to an ordeal, givestan additional proof of 
the soAndneae of the training given at home, 
where such a desire for knowledge was origiralty 
cultivated in the child. Further, the child did 
not bear the mere formal relation of learning 
aometbiog from him ^ and that is all. This is 
clearly ^own by the fact of bis living with him 


in his household. He learned from him and, at 
the same time, served him. Their relation was 
that of mutuil help like that which exists bet¬ 
ween the psront and the child, lie would go out 
to beg for the tencher and both would feed toge¬ 
ther on the proceeds of the begging. He would 
graze the Cattle of the teacher : in short, he would 
render him and bis wife every service that 
a son might render to his father and mother. 
He, in fac', regarded lh>< toacberand hie wife with 
the same attitude of Invc, revpience, obedience 
and diitifulriei^s as he regarded his own father and 
mother; and the teacher .and his wife, in their 
turn, kept the pupil not only as a member of 
tbeir household, but as their own son. Being 
menihirs uf the sime household the pirties eijoy- 
ed each other’.s cciiifidcnce. shared in each other's 
difficulties and were true partners in each other's 
weal end woo and fully vindicated the spiritual 
basis on which |heir rdation was grounded. One 
might here be reuiiiided of the sacred tie between 
a husband and wife, but while this is capable of 
being interpreted ns posse8.sing a material basis 
alone, that could not at all be so misinterpreted, 
for, it is purely spiritual. 

What was the instruction that the pupil receiv¬ 
ed ? Was it only formal ? Did it, that is to ssy, 
amount oi ly to tho teaching of the particular 
.subjict which the pupil undoitook to learn— 
Ayurved, Ny/.ys. Diiri-han, or ought eUe? I feel 
inclined to say, at the very outset, that the toscher 
was not only fats t.nclier of a particular subject, 
but a teacber of life’s problems. Ho took interest 
not merely in his lo'irning a subject or subjects 
but in himself or in bis life as a whole. It was 
bis duty to ask *' what would become of his pupil 
after finishing his education”? Ue made it bis 
business to see that his plunge from the stu¬ 
dent's smaller world into the life’s larger world 
was a successful plunge; that he would there swim 
and not sink; that he would make a dutiful son, 
a good brother, a good husband, an affiectionate 
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father; that he would be honeet in hie profession; 
that he would know how to keep his health and 
would not make himsolf unhealthy by luxurious 
living or a breach of nature’s law; in any other 
way; that ho would make a good citiaen a»id, above 
all, would not neglect his religious duties or his 
dutioa to God,—the spring of all his activities, In 
eliort, the teacher saw that before he (the pupil) was 
allowed to Ie:ive school he was an alliound^develop- 
ed man, as also a specialist in his profession, nnd 
fit to enter the world. Then would he pat Jiis back 
and utter hv« hleasingR: “ Go thou my boy into 
the world, thou hast, my blessings for success.” 

The conclusions which wo may dhrive«from the 
above descrint.i »n asj to the relation between the 
parties nre 'ho following :— > , 

j, 'flat before joining school the pupil had 
already attained the stage at which ho otay be 
called a seeker after*knowIeilge which alone can 

serve as a condition of bis initiation into the 

• 

liisciplesliip of bis. guru. • • 

2. That for this reason he was reedy to make 
the saciifices necessary for his education. 

That he was already trained to possess an 
attitude of rvererice and nllbctipn for his guru. 

A That a tonener on tho arrival of hi.s pupil 
HO ailbetionutely treated him as to devoiop Jiis 
initial reverence for him. 

.I. That this relation of nirection and love bet¬ 
ween tham developed to be ideutical tvitb that 
between tiio parent and the child. * 

G. That the teacher was a teacher of his entire 
life’s functions and not merely of a particuhar 
subject or profession. 

Y. That the teacher was not only a secular but 
also a spiritual teacher; he was to him both a 
teacher and a guru; he guarded both of his 
worlds—this world and the neit. 

The above conclusions clearly define the func¬ 
tions of the guru, the character that he was to 
possess, as well as the ^attitude of his pupil to¬ 
wards him. Assuredly the teacher must be a man 
15 


of character. He must be fit to be reverenced as 
a guru by the pupil who also in his turn must 
have initially* developed during his training at 
borne a sui^ient amount of reverential attitude 
towards him and the latter must fiave power 
enough to attract his reverence iind feed and fos¬ 
ter his general attitude to him. , 

This Ik the kind of relation that is needed even 
to-day. Without it there is no salvation. The 
functions of tho spiritual and the secular teacher 
must be coiftbined in one ; and it is due to the 
sep'imtion of the twu tliat the teacher and the 
pupil have both degraded. Each form of duty 
depends for ita PiicceShful performance on the 
*oth<'r. No .secular teac'her can remain onty 
scruhtr .and f»eiroiiii hi.H duty aright, Ry being 
metely secular ho must naturally be cbfirmed by 
the H^ell of materiiility and fall into the quagmire 
of luxury. Hia function being only secular, his 

life itself will become secular, which is another 

• 

name for matarial. Spirituality is the spring of 
dut^ and without it the secular duty will lose 
itself;.it will become seculai without bccouiing 
duty. Tbc sense of duty and its right perform¬ 
ance by using all means and rgsources in one’s 
power are essentially spiritual. No man could be 
rjghtly secular without being at the .samo timo 
rightly spiritual. 

Nor could the merely spiritual teacher perform 
his functions aright, lie cannot nilbtd* to be free 
from the iiiateria]^ side of his iinturo. He must 
takecareof his daily (diysicul needs.and must 
therefore be secular.. But if he growjj completely 
indiiTeient to thorn he becomes perhaps completely 
etherialised by becoming indifferent to his secular 
brother, and so becomes useless to tho world with 
the world useless to hhn. The ange must make up 
his mind to descend from his Himalayan heights 
to vrt)rl? in the midst of the throng and bo useful 
or be does not remain even a sngo, A sage munt 
bo a sage to some one. His tagmess must consist 
in his goodwill to others ^ and a will must be 
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traosUted into action or remain only a pioua wif>b. 

" It is with good intentions that bell ia prover¬ 
bially paved”. But if he does so he has to mind 
the material interests of hie secular 'brother and 
BO far becomes secular himself, which^means once 
more a union of the secular with the spiritual. 

Bdt, as a rule, this does not happen. Most 
men are extremists and raiely keep to the 
Aristotelian golden-mean. Mere spirituality, there¬ 
fore, often amounts to u disregard of 
the material side of human nature. And 
where this does not hnppqn the so called sage 
often succumbs to the usual, frailties of a 
human mind and returns'to the material with a 
deplorable tenacity and keeps sighing for the joys 
of the flesh 8o that he either .remains a hypocrite* 
by indulging in sensual life under the veil and so 
becomes a worldly of the worflt world ; or ppenly 
puts oflT the veil and shows himself what he is at 
heart—a soul sworn ta sensuality. Such are some 
of the results of the separation of tiie secular and 
spiritual functions of a teacher. A teacher, there¬ 
fore, must be secular and religious both iu'one or 
it will be meaningless to say that the aim of 
education is the formation of character. 

It is true tbet the modern system of .education 
entrusts to a single teacher too large a number of. 
students. But this objection stnnds only ngainst' 
making students members of one household.. But 
this is imdiaterial. AH that is meant by allowing 
students to remain with a teacher is to k^ep them 
for a contiliued period of time under his morolly 
elevated influence, and this dould be easily achie- 
ved by having the teacher's rjusrters inside the 
premises of the students’ hosteir. The essential 
point is the possession by the teat'her of the ideal 
character to serve as an example before the pupil; 
.the increase of numbers involveA the responsibility 

* t 

all the more and imperatively calls for such a 
character in the teacher. 

It may also be said that students are not 
v^ortby of the oonfideifce which is required by this ' 


aim to be reposed in them. And the answer is 
that our aim is to raise tha student-world and 
this aim. could not be fulfilled if the teacher- 
world is itself'degenerated by falling from its 
ideal. Already the cry is sutflciontly acute, as 
we have said above. Even the student in reply to 
criticism that is levelled nguinst him has begun to 
say that if the stu lenl^ of the ancient ideal of 
thought,and deed is not found, nur is a teacher 
of that kind found ; and the raiity cr exception 
in this ease is no argument against thoiuie. A 

doubt in the character of the teacher himsedf and 

• 

the necessity of niisini: the character of the pupil 
together strengthen the ne: d of the fact that tea¬ 
chers must be men of high character. Nor could an 
increase in the rrumher of teachers to each pupil 
be an objection at all, The greater the number 
of the men of high character the greater will be 
the influence for ^ood exeVcised on the student. 
As ** the moro the roeiriei ” in other things, so in 
this • • 

It is true that this aim could not be achieved 
wit.ho\it an agreement between the teacher and 
the parent, without both of them holA'iig council 
together. The ancient teacher could not do the 
desired work on tbo pupil without the help of the 
payent sending to the teacher a pupil of the right 
kind, a pupil with right attitude and theriqnired 
potentiiility forth" realiHation in him of the object 
of education, in making him what the teacher 
could mike Kim. It is necessary, therefore, to 
adopt such means as would bring about a mutual 
under.Htinding between the teacher and the parent. 
SU'fh associations as may bring the teacher and 
the pirent together are thus a necessity. 

But the world has travelled long on tbe path of 
sensuality and luxury or, in one word, materialism; 
and it is a pity that the attainment of the ideal is 
difficult. It will perhaps be long therefore before 
a satisfactory return to the pasi is effected con¬ 
sistently with tbe modern conditinns, and tbe 
teachers become gurus* and pupils disciples and 
tbe whole profession becoqtes spiritualised. 
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j in continuntion of the ppecchoi of H. R. H. the Prince of publUhed in the last 

two of the Reottw, we give baiow another iiiswl.nent of Hia R)yal Ilighnebe’e 

utteraucee in reply to tne ad^iieKses of welcome presented tx> iurn on various ocotsioiie during 
hie visit to t'ttCua, Galcutca, Maudulav, Mudias, Mysore, Hyderabad und Nagpore .—H J 


MESSAGE TO THE AKMV. 

Tub followini* mes^:igo was eent by H. 11. H. 
the Prince of Wales to all unita of the Itidisti 
Ainiy serving outside the limits of Indiu and 
Burma whom he will not see duitng ifis Indian 
tour : • , 

I laid thxt during my tour in hidi* I shall* 
nut be able to see all units of the Indi.-iii Army, 
as S'lmo of Mioni are stitl serving their King- 
l‘1iip-i'Oi‘ oiitsido tho limits of Iii(fi:i, ar.oss tliu 
Seas 111 Aleviii-t-'iirjia. P;iles*iiip ft’xl other 
countries I ixij.ib loi'iut that 1 sli.tll iiot liavo 
an opjM.ii'iiiinity of niw-tirjg the latter, and I <lc-iro 
to coiivt-v to tlo’ni iiiv di.s iiipointnioiit at not befog 
able to soo tlmui in Iinli.i and to assure them 
that my llioii.-iits .ii-e wirh tbnrii in the v.vied 
Hiid I'U'p iii‘-ii>io ^ vsiiicti thi'-v are Mil » 111 t'ii'otly 

paitii':u:'ig ni tl.e ol tho‘ Eiiqiiio. AM that 

i HIV' 1*1 Hi“ I'ldi.iii Viiny in tii\ tmir in.India, 
Ktrangt'j'n t|io adiH'iMtion wjuetf 1 tiai’i^.ihv.ij h 
hid lur ill lank' ot tl)o Indian Army from the 
d <ys wiiiia tiny svorH iMuridi'.s in arms fn tbo 
Cii'ent Will. { am eiiid'nleiii'. tlnit tlvy will i-ontij.ue 
worthill't^ uphold tli-< glorious traditions of our 
tight.iog fuiCB.'.. • 

Sl’EEJll AT PATNA. 

Hi.-i K ly.il Highness the Prime of \Vj|lo8 
arrive.! .-.t P.ittia on iJ.'cembor 22 In itply to an 
address of welcumo from the Patna Reception 
Cominittue, the Prince snid . 

i think you moat warmly for the kind address 
which your Cuniuiitteo, representing so many 
variod inturests ami coiiiuiuiiities in this provinco, 
has pieseiitad me. I sliali convey to His Majesty 
the Kiiig-Euiperor the‘expression of your loyal 
devotion. I am very glad to havo been able to 
visit Patna Tnougb your province is the 
youngest province in India, P.itnn and Raj^byr 
are conuectsd with the mists of ancient history 
and the dawn of old civilisations and empires. 
The sacred places of Rodh GUiya and Jaganimth 
recall asBooiattons with two of the dominating 
systems ot rrligitjus belief in the B>st, while in the 
public library ut Patna is stored a tieasuro of 
literature dealing with the religion and history of 
the Muslim peoples of tKe woild. On bistorioiil 
and religioufl grcuodi, theyefore, your jfidvince 


occupies ri position of more than common interest 
A part from these features, my visit umkes a Specia 
appeal to me, because .Patna was visited by my 
grandfather and by my father, and it is by my 
father’s command that this province took its 
present shape as a separate entity and that Patna 
bee,line the luetropohs of a Local Government. 

In addition to this, I aui gratified by this visit 
to a province wbeiv, till lecuntly, an Indian, after 
a disttnguiMhed‘ciiee^ in India and in England 
.'■ml siftui- rendering coriRpicuous service to the 
Jjlin[iii'e ill the war, hold the high position of t'he 
G<>v('ri:or. 1 am proud to think that Lord Sinba 
stood Diaiked out* by the cunfidence of His 
M.ijr.sty’s Government as the .head of the local 
udmipiMtnition in tlie ranks of tbo^o who are next 
*to aid only below llis lVl’'j«f‘t'y the King* 
Kmpioni's Vict-roy end Governor General in India, 
itis with deep legrct that I have heard of Lord 
Sn.li.i's illrid.'Bi and resignation, and it is a great 
dic.ipf'ointnieiit to me not to have been able to see 
him here in bis own administration and at the 
liHad of bis own province. 1 deem your province 
fortunate to have been the first to receive the 
most signal jiroof of tbat trust* in the people of 
India and that desire to associate Indians more 
closely wsth tluf Government in India which has 
’ Been repratedlv announced and affirmed by His 
' Majesty the King*Emperor. 

Tlii.a province is possessed of vast resources end 
wea fth. 1 need only mention a few of its 
products—the output of whito soger, the lac 
industry, the luifieral depOMts in iron, steel, coal, 
coppir niid mica and the manufacture of country 
cloth. • • 

Under the Reformed Constitution the future of 
this fair province lies to a large extent in the 
hands of the Enlightened <1 .sees among* the 
people themseUeK. it is my prayer ^hat } ou may 
be rightly inspired t8 develop ai d jpsprove your 
resources and promote the well-being df your 
fe]{<)w eitizene in Bihnr and Orissa 1 know that 
1 shall take away the D'Oat pleasant recullectiOBs 
of my visit to Patna, and you may count on my 
warm interest, with which I shall always watch 
and follow the future biatory and fortunes of ycui. 
province. ^ 
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SPEECH AT CALCUTTA 

The Prince arrived in Calcutta on D«>coo)b6r 24 
and in reply to the nddieis from tke Municipal 
Corporation, he said; 

1 thank you for your loyal and hetfi'ty greeting 
on behalf of the citizoiis of Calcutta This city 
h'XS dktended a waim welcome to my father and 
my grandfather and other members of my 
family, grateful recollection of which is still trea¬ 
sured. L can assure you, goutlomcn, that 1 Lave 
been looking forward with special interest to niy 
visit here. J have seen many cities in the Empire, 
but few cities can vie with the interest which 
centres round Calcutta. I'he expansion of a small 
fishing village into a great iiibnufacturing and 
commercial city, wi'h a port full of shipping and 
^st ezuhango miu-t in daily touch with the Far 
Eist and America on one side and wit.b Eur<>pe, • 
Australia and Africa on ths othur, forms a me¬ 
morable chapter in our Empire’s history, of which 
both Great Britain* and India'may well be proud. 
The great p»r< whjch this city b-»s plajedin the 
history of India itself m»kes a powerful appe.al to 
tbo iuiivgination. Whothur viewed ns the strong- 
bold of European commerccil comumnity, or as the 
capital of Bengal and the chief city of our 
Bengalee-speaking subjoct-, or in the more restric¬ 
ted but import int aspect of a great student centre, 
Calcutta arrests attention and is invested with 
importance peciUiaily its own. 

Further, if we adil to the city proper suburban 
municipalities and Howrah with which it is con¬ 
nected with continuous lines of rosds and buildings, 
Calcutta, can claim that, with the excep'.ioii of 
London, no city in the E'tipire has a lurg' r num¬ 
ber of iul^ibitants while few, if any, have a more 
cos'iiopoliCan and hetei ogenouM population. 
Oeiitleinen, \ou h ive ulliided wuh becoming 
modesty to your responsibiti'ie' ni>d the spirit in 
which you discharge them. . It.i^, tiowever, pstent 
that the vast nraa and popul ition entrusted to you 
are no light burden. That you animge ethciently 
for, water supply, lighting, cuiii'iiuriicutions, drain¬ 
age, sanitation, food-supply, health, medicsl relief 
for this vabt cloirge amid the special difficulties 
and complexities which are absent in the cnce of 
other lirgfl towns and with a«t'ization fi^^ure per 
bead of mO'leration unknown in cities of this 
class, speaks volunn-s for your energy and organisa¬ 
tion. Notable woik b«H also been done in town- 
planning and iuipioi'ea>ent8 by Aoiir sister body— 
tbe Improvement Trust With great schemes 
still before } ou to lesid through to a sucewsful issue 


and vast projects of Port Trust, public life in 
Calcutta ofi'iirs a fascinating field indeed to tboso 
who are ready to devote their energies to tbe 
improvement of the wehare of iLeir fellow- 
citizens. 

That tbe citizens of Calcutta of various races 
and creeds have woiked together in this Corpora¬ 
tion in tbe past with such harmony and e fficiency 
and shown such admirable results, is of bright 
augury for the British i^ India as a whole. If 
gradual .development of self governing institutions 
in India is atteiid*^d and iii>(>ired by as happy a 
.spirit of united effort to secure the well-being of 
the people hr animates your Corporation in 
muninpii Hil'iirs, tbe future is indeed full of hope. 
1 th.tiik you enco more for your address and your 
kmd wishe.s. *1 am confident that J sb-ill take 
away most pleasant impre-ssions and recollections 
fiom your great city. 


LUNCH WITH ASSAM GOVERNOR. 


H. R H. the Prince of W.iIo'j speaking at 
the lunch with the Giivernor of AHsnm on 
D<'Ceii»lier 2G rft. Cnlrutta, said : 

I am very much obliged to Sir William Ham's 
for halving so kindly ai-ked me to lunch and given 
lue an opportunity of meeting you all I rrceived 
your kind mewsHge of welcuii e from Atsfim on niy 
arrival in India, and it is very gretifying to me 
to he able to czpiess my thnnhs for it in person 
to-day It is a pcrDisnerit regret that 1 am un¬ 
able to pay a visit to your province. My tour 
in India is, as you know, very short and much 
biiS to be fitted into it end you must not blnmc 
me for vot including a visit to A-snni in my tour. 
The fault, or misfortune rathor, lies with you, for 
while the groat rivers which run through >our 
province and lovely hills and mountiiins which 
encircle it give Assam tfie pooiless beeuty all its 
own, they make it difficult of access. Some day, 
i trust, it may be my privilege to visit your pro¬ 
vince and see for myself that it is not only the 
distance that lends enchantment to the beauty of 
Aasatn. 1 know that warm and loyal hearts beat 
in your valleys and highlands, and I efaall watch 
with keen interest and sympathy the progress of 
the province which, though not numbered among 
the larger provinces of India, made a notable 
effort in the great war. Assam is fortunate in 
possessing as her fir.st Governor one who, for 
many years, has made a close study pf large 
administrative and im|*arial problems and' has 
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valuable experianoe of other parte of the Empire. 

I feel Kure that the wide kiiowledge iitid breadth 
of view which he brings to hie tahk will help )ou 
to maintain worthily the Cue traditiuiie of your 
province * 

Your Excellency, 1 thank you again for your 
kind hO'^pitiility, and you to be mi kind ns to 

convey niy greetings to the people of your pro- 
vini'O anil uiy expressions of I'egvot that 1 am 
iinible, during niy pr(|^ent tour, to visit them in 
their own country. 

THE CALCUTTA CONVOCATION. 

His lioyal Highness Jibe Prince of Wah-s re* 
coiving the degree of Doctor of d^aws fiom the 
Calcutta IJniversil.y on December 27,.said ; 

J thank you for the very high honour you < 
conferi'tid ou me by granting ine the honorary 
degree of your UiiiveiHity*. My father, • Uis 
Imperial Majesty the King Emperor, received 
this honour at your hand.s in lUOfi and .six years 
later l ocal led the pleasure which the ceremony 
had ull'orded him iirbis reply to the loyal address 
presented to him by the representatives of your 
University and on the latter occ^ion Ui|’Miijesty 
dwelt on the ideaD which, should aniuiate the 
univeisiticR in India and his conlilence thst the 
labours of your governing body would be inspired 
by thifisp noble standards aud that you would 
shoiildur your rusponaibilty with a courage which 
would com*mand suocoss. At*the siine time Urn 
M'ljusty’s tlei')i interest in the cause of education 
was hliowti by his special corninarids to his (^vor- 
nor-Genersl regarding the expansion and improve-^ 
merit of education gonerally in India. 1 am 
gratilied to hear that his wishes in the latter 
respect have borne fruit. It will bSe of interest 
to His Majesty to learn fronf me that his con* 
fidence ill you was not misplaced and that in the 
rapid expansion of educational facilities which 
has occurred, one of Ctie most important features 
has been co operation of bodies such as your 
' University in measures calculated to extend and 
improve the system of higher education in India 
in proportion to the expansion and progress 
which IS taking place in other departments of 
education in this country^. That this co-oper* 
atioD is cheerfully given, in the face of financial 
and other difi^culties, redounds to your credit. 

Gentlemen, 1 will not detain you longer. I 
trust that the honorary degree with which you 
have presented me to-dky will form a real bond of 
' union betnveen me ^pd the Uoivenity of Calcutta, 


THE VICroKlA MEMORIAL HALL. 

Befsre op*snirig the Victoria Memorial Hall at 
Calcutta on Doc mlier 28, Uis Royal Highness 
the Di'ince*of Wales said ; « 

We mee| toger.ltor te*ilay. Of the ceremonies 
in wliich I am called upon to take part in India 
none can iiioko a closer iifipeal to me thijii this 
coreiiioiiy. My faclfer laid the foundation stone of 
tins iiieniorial and J feel that it is a groat privi¬ 
lege to follow in hirt footsteps to set the seal on 
the completion of thugreat work among many, and 
as the gr^t grandson of the Soveieign whose 
name and ira this beuutiful and stately moi nnient 
BO worthily perpetpates preside at this opening 
ceremony and give posterity an edifice which en¬ 
shrines her memory and cuntHins works of art and 
of interest peculiarly connected with her leign. 1 
like to recall to your memory some of the woids 
spoken by His Mi<|esty at the inauguration cere¬ 
mony. His Majesty said:—“It is light and 
befitting that there should, be memoriais in all 
paris of India in'memory of one«who, though she 
wiis never privileged to see her Indian subjects iu 
their own countries, seemed to have the peculiar 
power of living in touch * and sympathy with all 
classes in this Continent. But it is still moie 
befitting that there should be one oiemorial in 
India as a symbol of the unity and concord which 
came from ber all-einbractng love for her people 
and an enduring token of the afiection which all 
Europeans and Indians, Prlhces and peosonts, 
felt hir Queen Victoria." Tb^se words me of 
special* interest at the present time. In the two 
famous Proclamations of 1858 and 1876 Queen 
Victoria with her keen sympathy for Indian 
aspirations announced those principles which 
have since guided our guvernmont in India. 
I need only rrcali the following well- 

known words* of the former Proclamation 

about Indian peoples :—“ In * their pros¬ 

perity will be our«trength, ^ their contentment, 
our security, and in tbeir' gratitude our best 
reward" and the keynote of the uttbranees of 
19>6, which Wvas unity of the Indian Empire. 
The most signal expression of the realiiiatjon of 
that unity which Ifas been given by India’s united 
*eflart and support to the Empiie in the’great war 
at tl^e earneat*deBire of the British Government 
to Rocure the contentment of her people has 
received abundant proof in the recently inaugur¬ 
ated reforms by which they have been directly 
associated with the work of government by 
gradual development of folf-goveroing institutions 
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and b%ve beifun their mitrch towArdn the pro- 
gren^iive real>Zitioii of reKpotiAible gnvoriimenC 
Within the E'l^ire. It U tittini^ timt thie 
me Qorial to the grent Queen Eutpieea hK6ul>1 be 
Opeii'td at a time when her dreame further Indian 
E apire bava cutne true. I congntulate the 
Executive Oommi'-tee aitd the Tiue^HeM of thie 
great All* India Cruet on the iiiHiitier in ahich 
they heVe performed the great wuik which they 
undertook and I fully aeeoSiate myeelf in the 
tribute wbioh Your Excodency iias paid tho^e 
who uoder their guidance have en eth-.iently 
pUyed their part in bringing tbie splmdid echeme 
to fruition i bad seen photngrapke ot the 
design of that eoiiuent archi'eci whoee ahsence 
to-day 1 join with you in (depl.iiing, hut the 
reility is anutber matter and 1 a(]\ i'hai'iue<i with 
the size and beauty nod proportiunn ot the execu 
ted, oouoeptioD. The deecripuion which I rIihH 
be able to give His Impenil Majd-.ty will, 1 feel 
sure, be a source of graiificatn^n to him and will 
convince bim of the wonby manner in wtncb the 
great trust iinp«8ed.OQ you ha^ bei-ii discharged. 

L should like to thank all doiiorn, whethel of , 
money or exhibits, f^r their help, which has mnde 
the execution of this project poaei'ile i aasociate 
myself with you in your tribute jbo Muiquoss 
Ourzjn This magnilicent luonninent owes its 
inception to that faithful and devoted seivsnt, 
the last Q jveroor Qetjeral of Q ieen Vistoiia. 

1 know that you realize as t do in how 
great a measure toe tirsc beginnings were the 
result of bis uortvaliet energy and organizing 
power. Though, bo left India be/ore the work 
oould be completed, his vivid interest in the, 
progress of the sobeme has never fl 'gged. It will 
be a pleasure to him to bear that the great 
monument and its oontents, which are the out- 
come of his artistic and historical sense, have to¬ 
day bicoms the beri'age of ages. 

X thank Your Excellency fur'your tribute of 
loyalty to ^la l up-nal MHjesty the King- 
E uperor and*Q lean-E npress'and for the kind 
words in which ^ou'have alluded to myself. 1 can 
assure Y*jur Excellency that 1 am deeply grateful 
to you for having been given the opportunity, 
which £ have, embraced with thauktulness and 
pride, of presiding at the np«<tAag ceremony of the 
memorid to that great whose venerated 

Dame has been a hallowed memory to mf si^ee 
my childhood. I now declare the Victoria 
MemorisI open. • 


CALCUTTA WAR MEMORIAL 

11 K H the Prince of Wales made the 
following speech on the ooi-asioii of unveilii g the 
C.dcuMa War Meuioiisl uu Dacemlier dO: 

In one sense the bravo uieii to whose memory 
I have the piivilego of unveiling this memorial to¬ 
day, need no iiiemoi'ial, foi, togerber with all those 
who made the suptemo tfaciitice in the great war, 
their uaiite liveth for everinoie, hut it is right and 
fitting that in this great centre of cuuimeicial 
activity there ehnuld bo a* memorial to hand on 
the great* tradition and pat.notisiii for whom 
death’s dark vale had no tetrors. Amid the 
•irowded preoccupations of life in this city, tiion 
may pause bore fur a while in reverei ce and take 
away inspiration to stroijgthen tneir lives. They 
will find here •an eixiuring monuiuent to nobler 
instincts hiii] purer infiueiicas than those with 
1 which the d.tily round of exi'-tenco brings them 
into cont-ec'; lor this menioiinl will testify our 
graiutude to tho>-e ’who died, that we might live. 
It will remind the generations that come after of 
the loyalty and devotion to the Empire which 
these men placed ab.ive all other claimB. Jt will 
stand as a wiinues to the supreme expression of 
those qiidities of stiif-saciifice and courage on 
which ibp Britony pride ourei Ives. 

RANGOUN MUNICIPAL ADDRESS. 

Tne '' Prince arrived in Ringoon on 2nd 
January 1W2'2. In loply to the address from the 
Rangoon Municipal C >uiuiitiee, he said : 

1 thank you vitry warmly for the"iiddross of 
welcome which you have presoined to me. The 
name which your city bears, the city of pence, or 
mord literally the end of war, is an appropriate 
' tentimony of what Pax Britnnnica hae dune for 
Burma snd Rangoon. No more romantic page 
in the annals of the development of the Empire 
can be found than thu history of the growth of a 
amall town of thatclied huts, which papsed under 
British occupation in 1852, into this vast metro¬ 
polis and prosperous poi« of to day. Where 
yesterday wilderness, mud, labyiintbs and hovels 
met the eye, the fair capital of the richest pro¬ 
vince of the Empire to day lifrs up her proud 
head, H’-re railwavg and ornfts of the two great 
river valleys of Burma deliver up the spoils of 
your mines, your oil fi'-lda, your rice plantations 
and your forests to factories and docks of this 
ci'). Tne shipni* g of all lands seeks your port to 
carry your pioduct to the foui* corners of the 
world. 

There is romance, ton, in the many national¬ 
ities which throng ymir sorebto and dooks at the 
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firpt Bight. Amidfit t»>e n'ultJplicity of cree<l 6 
an<l tniigue)^ of >oiir citizanB the oiitv comnion tie 
woulft nenm to he the itond of Mdhrrence to the 
B'ittBh E i>pire under whoee protection they lire 
nud prosper. In spite of such diversity of 
elements, your city is essentially a part end parcel 
of Burma and in a true Renee the capital of 
Biirinn, for in your midst staiids the great 
pTgnd**, the oldest of all holy pluccs of lelipion, 
cininiing a larger pr'jsoition of f<ill<iw«Ts among 
the humon race than miy other, and tlys huihiitig 
is the soprcuie OEpre«.sion of the goriius of the 
Bin inosH people The fortunes *of your city are 
entirely hound up wi’h those of the proMnce, for, 
ns the iiiiiin outlet for the riches of Buiina, on 
h*r giowiiii.'pro'^peiity niid welfare rests your 
ini ptrengr.h. • 

Thu grnat. position widch this city has nttni'-ed • 
in the K npire owes iii'ich to those among you 
who 1 iliouicd in civic affnrs aad to the succcyisful * 
cflTin'is of \<)ur Pint (Jouimissioneis and your 
j.) •ci'IcpiHctit (loramittecH Orest opportmiitii's 
and re-vpotisihilities rmII he ahead of you. I feel , 
sure th'it they will* be met .in a spirit of mutual 
co-opnrat.ioii for the welfare of llangnon and 
Biii'tna which li-is nniiiiHted vou in the i>'At, 

Ortiitlomen, 1 tliiiTilc Vfyi ugain for your 
address I know 1 shall take away from Rangoon 
the ojost plea.s.xiit recoil-ctioiis of my stay. 

iVlUNlClPAL ADDRESS, 

H. K. U. the Prince ofsWulos arrived at 
Miindslsy on .laiuiary Ti and was prosenfeil with 
an addroHS of wcIcottio by the Municipal Com- 
mittee Iniepiv, the Prince said: • • 

G«titl-»inen,—I thm k you for the warm wel** 
come which you have extended to me. It is a 
very L’lciit plejisure to me, following the foofsfpps 
of Their Iinncrial to vi^it th« eh^f town 

of ITfiper Hunna. Their Majesties will he interest¬ 
ed to hear of the progrei-s and expinsion of your 
city and the prospefity and welfare of your 
province. I hive been lo iking forward to my 
visit to Msndalav—the city of Siinshirie and Pngo- 
d «a. When Englishmen thii k of Bin mn and 
Burmese, their thoughts at once turn to Mandalav. 
R'ligonn is the great cosmopolitan po't and the 
city »if the piovince But it is to Mandalay we 
all wish to go to understand and enjoy all that 
charms us in the people of Burma, It is here 
that we feel that we can get to know Burmese 
and show our liking for them It is here that we 
can succeed in undorstapding the real influence of 
the serene outlook in life and bask in the warmth 
of nature as joyous Cs their own sunshine. It is 


here only |hat we can hope to spprcc'ate at its 
tiue vhIus their delicate art and 4 slei<t wh'ch has 
had all cfT-ct of pii'-hing be> ond the limite of Bui ma 
itself Measured in jears the connection of Burma 
with On-at Britain hss been a short one, but 
it hns noC^een too short for the vigorous growth 
of strong mutual esteem snd regard. Jt has not 
been too brief to give birth to a Arm tru^tin each 
other’" (pialities nnd capabilitii^s and ooi fidence in 
e'ch ntheiV ptwer for good. I know that we 
hope that under our guidsnee the Burmese will be 
enabled to uive expreseion to all that is best in 
Biirms nn«i raise themselves to the fullest extent, 
nnd I feel sure that in return the Burmese will 
repose trust in our« power to promote their for- 
turies ftiid wejfsro on lines synipnthetic to their 
nntionni chnraetsr find nspimtions. Gentlemen, 
1 envy you for your responsibilities in the chsrge 
of tl o civic I'fT.iiis of this benutiful city sr d wish 
> ou “11 eurceps in their Hisehergo I thank you 
sg'iiii for lour kind addiesR of welcome 


Replv to xhb madras municipality. 

The Prince strived in Midrns on January 13 . 
In reply to the nddresR presented by the Municipal 
Coririoratior, His Royal Highness Said : 

Cii-toh nirti,— 1 thank you niost heartily for 
iifur k'nd “ddnss As I entered tlie harbour to¬ 


day. of which niv grandfathtr l“id *he fourdation 
in IbTfi, and paspeH the stone which commemo* 
rates the landing of my' father in 1905 , and saw 
Madras and Georgetown lieC(>re me which gave 
such a cordial loccption to my uncle h at year, 1 
felt. I Was amhrg old associations : and yonr kind 
* welcome haa made me feel 1 am among friends. 

1 have been Irv-hii.g forwcid to m' visit to 
M'«''ri'R, ihe birthplace of Biinrh India Bistotic 
hifllilings arid fi-mr'us names (ink your city with 
the g-eat men end events of the past 

Time h-s R|i«l sini-B the inaiitMiintion of jour 
Corporation in 1885 and sine* the dais when 


your members ei joied the exe'iisiv«» privilege of 
unng unihicllas and riding onhorsehsik in old 
F.nt St. George; hut. in spite of t.hose old- 
time ss'OciBti(i|>s, I our Cornoratii'n hse not stood 
still; aid the icnrs that haie passed have been 
years of steady odviiice and progresR To-day 
•with lour moOern institutions and Elected council 
and women sufAiigo you may challenge comparison 
idth* the must up-to date municipalities in the 
world. , 

I am much interested in town improvement, 
and am gratified to hear that you have large 
schemes in hand for the eKtension and development 
of your Riicient city. You are foKunate in 
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ponaeftsing a pricelesR aa^bt for \our tank, fret^h 
air, and open spiiceH. I feel confident that your 
efforts will be wieely guided and that you will 
strive to secure, by every means in your power, 
the welfare a^d health of your fellow citizens. 

Some jealous person once described Mavlras as a 
withered beldame brooding on nncfent fame. 
Even if. her beauty is of thenld-world type, 1 
think r shall fall a victim to it. You are naturally 
proud of your old history. But I^know also that 
Madras with all her manifold activities, both in 
war and p°ace, hss been making history every 
day, and that your city will remain in the fore¬ 
front in moulding that great destiny which the 
future bolds in store for India. 

Gentlemen, I thank you a^ain for your kind 
welcome. 1 shall convey to the'King Emperor 
your message of loyalty and devotion. 

^EPLY TO THE PEOPLE’S ADDRESS. 

H R H. the Piince of Wales rereived the 
Madras People’s Address on January 13. In reply 
the Prince said : ' - 

Gentlemen,— I thank you heartily for your 
warm welcome and* for the kind expressions 
which y<ui have used concerning mo 1 receive 
your address with special pleasure, because it 
represents the sentiments of the many ciates and 
creeds which go to make up the pHople of this 
great prsi-idency. 1 shall gladly convey to the 
King-Emperor your massage of devotion. 

While with tho advantage of civilization, con- 
fiicts of ideas are inevitable, it is to me an inspi¬ 
ring thought that- personal loyalty, such as yours, 
provides a ground on which every community can 
unite. 

You h ive your aspirations and your desires to 
advance. I weliome such aspirations and sym¬ 
pathise with'them. You would bo hut a lifeless 
people if you were not stirre-l by somo such feel¬ 
ings. 1 shall watch your prugiess with keen 
interest. 1 ^eel sure that you only need that co¬ 
operation and' goodwill to which you have refer¬ 
red, to ensure the brightest future for the Madr-«s 
Presidency. 

My’ only regret is that, my time with you is 
short. As tho home of the old Dmvidian stock, 
Madras appeals to me os the most Indian part of 
India. Asa student of history, 1 am fascinated 
by a land whose story begins in the mists of an¬ 
cient times whem Rama came here to seek bis 
bride. Through the history of great kingdoms, 
great names and great events, one passes to 
the years which first sa^ on this soil the dawn of 
the Indian Empire of to>day. 


From the struggles of the early days of our 
connection with Madras, my thoughts turn to the 
recent great war. In that struggle you stood by 
our side and played a nobln part, You shared in 
that common sacr fice which bound the Empire to¬ 
gether Great Britain will not forget these 
services; and I have Ci me here to see again 
some of those who went forth fraoi this land to 
serve that cause. Peace has now come ; but the 
Empire still has need of you. Your words carry 
weight in her councils ; and, if 1 mistake rot, the 
high menCal qualities of your sons mark out for 
you a high place in (he destinies of this great land. 

Gentlemen, I thank you once more for your 
warm welcome. The future progress of the 
people of Madras will ahvays comniand my sym¬ 
pathetic inter^t. ] much appreciate your kind 
thought in asHociatingjiiy name with the hospital 
which vou are generously erecting for the children 
of Madras. 

REPLY TO THE MADRAS LEGISLATURE 

In reply to the address of welcome presented 
by the Madras Legislative Council on January 13, 
Uis Royal Higbitoi-H said : 

Gentlemen of the Madras Legislative Council, 
—I thank yoc sinnerely for the welcome 
which your Piesidetit has t xtended to me in such 
graceful terms. It is a great pleasure to me to 
meet all the members of your Legislative Council 
and to see the Chamber in which the dtlibera- 
tions of the Coui^cil of tho oldest prpsidcncy in 
India are carried on. 

Only a vear has passed since my uncle, the 
Duki of Connaught, as representative of His 
Majesty the King-E'liporor, inaugurated your new 
reformed C"iistitutioii. 1 am informed that in 
this bi-ief space under the able guidance of your 
Prcside^it you aie justifying the extension of the 
wide powers winch have heeii given you under the i 
Koform Act and are making an advance by wise 
and gradual steps to your goal of full responsible 
government. I am sure that you realiee the 
heavy respunsibilitios which rest on vou as repre¬ 
sentative of the people of this pre.sidency and I 
feel confident that you will always act with steady 
purpose and balanced judgment to secure the 
progress and prosperity of all classes and com¬ 
munities. 

It will give me great pleasure to convey to Hirf 
Majesty the King Emperor yo'ir message of 
loyalty and devotion. I wish you all success and 
assure you that 1 shall follow your future with all 
the greater personal interest after the visit that I 
have paid you to-day. 
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REPLY TO THE MADRAS UNIVERSITY. 

H. R- H' Pi'inoe of Waloe. roioived nn 
ftildresa of welcomo from the Mndfas University 
on Januiry 13. In reply the Prince said : 

I thank you most warmly, Mr. Vine-Chancollor, 
for the cordial welcome which you liave extended 
to me on behalf of the moo^nrH of the Senate and 
students of the University of Madras. It pives 
me preat pleasure to rueot you all here to-day. 

Mr. Vice-Uhancellur,^ou aro proud and justly 
proud of the fine scholars which your Ui.ivorsity 
is sending out into tho world ; and indood the 
reputation for learning and gooj scholarship 
borTiH b}'the University of Matlnis his« alreiidy 
spreul far beyond tho confinos of this Presidency. 
I join with you in the conTidont hojio that in tho 
near future this institution will heouino an even 
greater centre specialty equipped for n’soarcdi and 
the dilJ'iision of new loarning 

I hive now to peifociD tiui vjicy pleasant ti^k, 
which you have entrusted to me, of eonfcriing 
rewiirde on selected l’undit.s who, by their excep¬ 
tion.il merit, have earned this recognition of their 
scholiir.ship and of • their deep knowledge of 
Oriental loro. I take this opportunity' of con¬ 
gratulating those wiio have boon sclocUid for this 
signal distinction. * * 

llEPLY TO MADRAS LANDHOLDERS. 

il. R. H. tho Prince of Wales made tho follow¬ 
ing spoetth in rojily tu an addru^s pruseiitoil 
by tho Madras Landholder.-.’ Association on 
January 13; * 

Oontloiuon,—I thank you warmly for your 
kind wolcoojw. 1 hIijiII convey y our expro.s.sjuus 
of loyalty and devotion to the Ein|>eror. 

It has heeii a great pleasure to meet you, the 
chiot iaiidholdei'H of this province, on my arrival 
here, Your position and status in the Madras 
Presidency lityou to take a leading part in'duert- 
ing its fortunes. Your iispiration.s arc to pro¬ 
gress and you wish for pi ogress which will be 
combined with peace aild order. Vviur h<i|io is to 
advance; and you wish for advance along lines 
which wil! stroiigt.heu your ties with the Biitish 
Empire. Those sentiment.^, Ociitlemon, do you 
credit. 

1 thank you again for your w.arm welcome and 
wish you all h:ip,>iuess and pro.spLntv in tho 
future. 

THE FrtlST INDIAN GOVERNOR 

lord SINHA’S speeches and VPRiTINGS 

Ri. 3, To Subsmbers of “ I.R." Rs. 2-S. 

Q..A. Nuteaao&Co., Pifbliabera, George Town, Madras. 
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ADDRESS AT BANGALORE. 

H. U. H.*the Prince, replying to the address 
of the ,Bangj»lore Municip.-)] OonlQiission on the 
18th Jauuaiy, said : 

I thank ayou for your kind wo]coijj|g. 1 am 
gratified to receive the address wbicS rapresents 
tho sentiiiieifts of all communities and creeds in tho 
important Military and Civil Station of Bangalore, 
j am glad to havo bOiin ablo to soo this centfo of 
British admiriistration in .Southern India which 
wa.s visited by iny father and which has so many 
associations with my llouue. I wish you ail 
success in your labours to provide for civic needs 
of this cily and' station. I trust that the citi¬ 
zens of Bangaloie will have their share in peace¬ 
ful progress and grotl'ing piosperity which 1 feel 
confident jiwait>» Didia in future. 

MYSORE Mf.'NlClPAL ADDRESS. 

If. R 11. tho Prince of AVaJea received an 
address froui too Mjsoro City Municipal Council 
un .iaiiuary 1i>, iuid>iii reply said ' 

. I tliank >ou for your loyal addr ess of welcome. 
J aij^ gratified to have been i'-*do to follow in my 
•father's footsteps and pay .a visilf to Mysore. I 
have heard with pleasure tho progre.ssive spirit in 
civic atl'.iii's which h.'is aboon shown by your 
Councrl and of your effortji for tlio woli-being of 
the* iiih.rViitanfs of Mysore City. Your ideal 
to ni.ako your city capital worthy in all respects 
of lli.-i lligbneaa the Maharaja and this important 
Scute is de-iervirig of the highest pr.u.se. J am sure 
that I shall take away with uio.the most pleasant 
recollections of my visit ti> Mrsoie 

Tl*E MYSORE STATE RAN<iUET. 

• II. R. ll. the i’lii'co of Wales, speaking at 
the State Baii<]uet at Mysore on Jan. 19, said ; 

I must thank '/our Ilighnnss for the very warm 
weRiome which you huvo extended to me and for 
the loyal sentiments wliich you have expressed. 
It bus been Ygiir Uigluicss's care to see that 
notbiirg should be left undone which c^uld interest 
or entertain mo. 

Myfatl.ei-jtheKing-Kinporoj, visfted ^fyfiore in 
190(5, nnd it will bo uf great interest tq bun to 
le.'n n from me ^hat a tine edifice b:u been raised 
by N ear Highness on the loui dations which were 
laid dui'ing the ad^iinislratiun of'Mysore under 
BritisI) lule. In the Hi years which "h.-rve passed 
since hi.'- visit, rwnn-aOle advaiice has been sH’ected 
in«BdflC'ition, Rtid .Mysoie now hss a univi rsif.y. 
Great strides havo also hren made in mutoriul and 
induNtiial exp.a’'Sii>u, of which tho K.^nambadi 
Reservoir and Electric Power Installations are ex¬ 
amples. Lastly, he willfbe gratified to loam of 
t>no close assochition of tho people in the^adminis- 
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tration of this State hy the institution of 
representative and elected nssernblies .and the 
establishment of economic conferenqes. 

Your Hif^hnese has often acknowled^d the 
closeness of the tie which binds Myjiore to the 
British Orown and the magnanimity which has 
distinguished the relations of our Gon,3rnmeot to 
Mysore and its ruler. Your Highness took 
immefllate action to prove on bow real a basis 
these sentiments of loyalty and gratitude rested. 
Id 1906, during my father’s visit, Your Highness 
epoke of your Imperial Service Troops working 
their hardest to fit themselves for the front line 
of the army of the Empire. These words were 
prophetic. In October 1914, Your Highness’s 
Imperial Service Lancers sailed from India for 
Egypt. They fought in Egypt ^faere 1 had the 
pleasure of seeing them in IVIO, and subsequently 
topk part in the two years’ de-ert campaign which 
ended in the capture of Ohaza and the fall of 
Jerusalem. In both the latter engagements they 
played a brilliant part. They then joined the 
famous 15th cavalry brigade and were active 
in advance in > the Jordan valley and the 
final series of ' engagements which broke 
down the Turkish resjstniice and carried our 
arms into Syria. They distinguished themselves 
at Haifa, where they drove the enemy from strong 
positions on Mount Carmel, capturing seven 
guns and 300 prisoners. At the final action at 
Aleppo, they were again to the fore and in a fine 
charge against heavy odds they suflTered severe 
oaeualties. They ''only returned to India in 
February 1920. The bonorsand decorations won by 
the corps and the frequent mention of the officers 
and men in the despatches bear eloquent testimony 
to their courage and efliciency and to the excellent 
spirit and tone which prevailed in the regiment. 

The Imperial Service Transport Corpe proceeded 
to Mesopotamia in 1916, and continued on active 
service till the end of the war. It won the 
highest comdiendations from the Genera] Officer 
Commanding HI Mesopotamia.' All praise is due 
to these gallant corps, and to the officers who 
helped them deserved and won high reputation. 
In addition to keeping those ttnits up to their 
full strength, 5,000 of Your Highrtees’s subjects 
enlisted in the units of the InUian Army. When 
I tom to ths more prosaic but eqyally important 
question of the ways and means for the war^ I 
find that tbs assistance given by the Mysore 
State bas been of an equally high order. At the 
outbreak of tfae war. Your Highness offered 
Bs. 50 lakhs towards the cost of our Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces. You added a further gift of ten 


» 

lakhs, and later another gift of 13 lakhs. Your 
State subscribed 14 lakhs to the Imperial Belief 
Fund and invested 105 lakhs in the war loans. 
The people of your State gave two lakhs to the 
war charities and invested 113 Iskhs in the war 
loans. The contributions from Your Highness’s 
State and subjects thus reached a total of nearly 
two crores of rupees. Besides i^his, the State 
was promioeot in tho supply of hides, timber, 
blankets and other materials necessary for the 
efficiency of our armies'. The war record of 
Your Highness’s State is, indeed, a notable one, 
and it is a gr^pt privilege to me to be able to 
‘ offer my .thanks and congratulations in person to- 
, night to Your Highness on those achievements. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 have detained you for 
some time, but 1 think } ou will feel with me that 
these gleanings' from the pages of the annals of 
'Mysore were worth bearing. I will now ask you 
to join me in drinking the health of the lo^ si and 
enlightened ruler of Mysore—Colonel His High¬ 
ness Sri Sir Krishnaraju Wsdiyar Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Mysore. 

THE HYDERABAD STATE BANQUET. 

Speaking at the Hyderabad State Banquet on 
January 25, H. R. R. the Prince said: 

1 tbiisk Your Exalted Highness for the very 
warm terms in which you have proposed my 
health .and for the princely hospitality which you 
have extended to me. 1 have been looking for¬ 
ward to my visit to Hyderabad, as it is my desire 
that the tradition)^ friendship which, exists bet¬ 
ween our House and the Ruler of Hydersbad 
may ripen in my case by poisoiial acquaintance 
intoo close regard and esteem for Your Exalted 
Highness. History has recorded in no uncertain 
terms tho ancinnt ties of friendship and alliance 
which have subsisted between Hyderabad and 
the British Government, From the earliest days 
of British rule in India, Hyderabad and its rulers 
acted almost uniformly in concert with our inter¬ 
ests. The campaigns of the 18tb and early 19th 
centuries against Tippu Sultan, Marathas, 
and Pindaris, are an eloquent testimony to 
the closeness of this tie, and the treaties and 
alliances which resulted from them went far to 
determine the subsequent history of India. The 
annals of more recent times have been a fitting 
sequel to this auspicious beginning. Within 
living memory, two most important events affect¬ 
ing the British rule in India have been the 
Indian Mutiny and the Great War. Hyderabad, 
on both these difficult occasions, remained true 
to the old traditions. In the great upheaval 
of 1857, the staunch loyalty of Hyderabad 
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did much to ensure the immuDity of India 
south of the Satpura Range from those 
widespread disturbances which threatened our 
northern provinces, in the great war, now 
happily concluded, Hyderabad, dnder its present 
illustriouB ruler, aObrded such moral and material 
support as to leave no doubt of Your Exalted 
Highness's lively and practical conception of the 
true meaning of the title of “ Faithful Ally of 
the British Oovernm|nt—" a title which has 
recently received the forma! recognition of the 
King* Emperor. Within the compass of my 
speech it would bo impossible for .me to review^ 
all the assistance which has been rendered by 
Your Exalted Highness, I must content myself' 
with reference to the more striking features. 

First and foremost, 1 would p\^ce the mainte¬ 
nance in the field of Your Imperial Service 
Lancers and of the 20tb Deccan Horso through¬ 
out the war at a cost of more .than a crore jind 
a half of rupoes. The fine record of the former 
muat be a source of pride to Your Exulted High¬ 
ness, and as reg.axL the Deccan Horse, T need 
only say that, in view of their services. His 
Majesty the King-Emperor last year conferred 
the title “ Royal ” upon them. Your Exalted 
Highness's personal interest as^olonol *in this 
unit was shown in a most generous manner by 
arming the regiment. Financiiil aid wn.v n’llurded 
in the most unstinted manner. Among other 
items 1 may mention tho Rs. 164 lakhs subsenb* 
od to tho nrar loans, T200,€00 presented for 
anti-submavino campaign and fur the provision of 
tanks and aeroplanes, X2,500 to the Silver Wed¬ 
ding Fund for the aid of the families of disaliled 
soldiure, and Ks. 21 lakhs to the Imperial Indian 
Relief Fund. Whether it was the Belgian Relief 
Fund or Fund for the Disabled OlUcors,'no appeal, 
even remotely connected with our eause, wak made 
to Your Exalted Highness in vain. Your 
Exalted Highness’s peaco-oflfering took the appro¬ 
priate form of a land colony for the establishment 
of soldiers who bad fought in tho war and for 
the families of the fallen. This was auspiciously 
named Sulehnagar, or the abode of peace. In 
these and other directions, too numerous to men¬ 
tion, Your Exalted Highness has shown keen i>er- 
sonnl interest in our fortunes and an abiding 
friendship to our cause. Your Exalted Highness 
bears many tokens of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor’s regarS and the historic title which has 
been conferred on Your Exalted Highness makes 
it plain to the Empire the unique record of the 
Hyderabad State and the proud place which its 
ruler occupies. * 


REPLY TO C. P. LEGISLATURE. 

H. R. H.. the Prince of W^les received an 
address of Itrelcome from the C. P. Legislative 
Council on January 30, and in reply be said : 

1 am vAy grateful to the meml^rs of your 
Legislativo Council for their loyal address and for 
the kind words in which they have referred to 
me. Their Imperial Majesties visited Nagpur in 
1912, and it is a pleasure to me to follow in their 
footsteps. 1 am glad to be able to learn some¬ 
thing at first hand of the Central Provinces and 
its capital, and to meet the representatives of its 
people and^Ooverument. 

The fact that only sixty years have passed 
since the Central Provinces were first constituted 
into a separate unit tempts me to compare the 
present con.^itfons o^ this province with those 
which existed in the earlier part of the I9th 
contury. In those curlier daysmuch of the teni- 
tories now included in this province has, according 
to the records of thbse times, earned the reputa¬ 
tion of being a backward and unknown tract with 
no Retailed roailff nr railways. Your province 
was entirely land locked, bands o'( robbers made 
access to your country, It was an hazardous 
aflkir for pilgrims and m6re venturous travellers 
brought buck tales uf vast area covered with 
furlst whose inhubitants lived in primitive and 
poverty-stricken conditions and of the country 
mainly dependent on agriculture, but often har¬ 
assed by famine. The only bint of your 
mineral wealth was to be eeen in the few 
loads of coal which found its way on pack 
animals *to coulitry boats on the ‘‘Nerbudda" 
and thence to the outer world. There were either 
no schools, or at best few schools where itinerant 
teachers taught. On pilgrtiii routes our present 
reciJtd tells another story. Railways and roads 
have brought you into touch with other centres 
in this vast country. Your population has in- 
croased since 1866 from '.I to 13 millicms. In the 
game period the areji under cultivatjon hag risen 
from 18 to 29 millions of acres. Good communi¬ 
cation and the efforts of your Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment have mitigated the disasters of seasons of 
scarcity. Once unable even to - assist your own 
districts you can now help other parts of India in 
time of want Your cotton has desefvedJy a high 
reputation and pAised through looms of Nagpur, 
BoAibay or Manchester to help clothe the world. 
Your forests, once unexplojted, are an asset now, 
bringing in an annual revenue of over Rs. 21 
lakbs and are a real service to.the Empire by 
their supply of railway sleepers, grass for the 
army an^ valuable products such as lac, • 
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Your mineral wealth ia only partly developed, 
but already few p>ickK'a(la have heon ve^daced 
by 18 coal mines with an annual ^ouptut 
of 500,000 tons. Forty-six mnii{'anese unties 
produce nearly 60,000 tons of that '’aluable ore 
each year Rod your limestoae deposits yield 
cement which rivals the famous produf;t of I’ort- 
land. ^ills and factories and other activities 
give employment whore nt .one time thoro were 
not even cottage industries. 

If your material pioaross has heen striking, 
your Dtoral prngin.-is has not lagijed behind. 
Whore few students groped tor Icirning neaily 
5,000 schools to day cttor for .'l.iOjOOO of the 
rising generation. An Act has bt'cn passed for 
the extension of primary rdiftiatum, and a uni¬ 
versity is on the anvil The peojr'c of your pro¬ 
vince have made vigorous strides in the co ojaira- 
tiwo movement, which has boon the salvation of 
the rural populations elsewhere. 


A keen interest in local self government has 
secured advance in this matter which other pro¬ 
vinces in India tony well envy. Lastly, your 
province once isolated, unknown and self-centred, 
took its share ie the great war and assisted the 
E'lipire in its just cause. .Your Government can 
look back with pride on the record of these 60 
years. Your province is now at the starting 
point of what, 1 trust, will be an ora of even 
greater prosperity, The first step in your 
progress to responsible government has now 
been talftn. 1’uur new council, I am in¬ 

formed, has iii^c an encoiiruging start. 1 feel 
''cunfiJciit thal the real sense of responsibility 
will guide its deliberations hand in band 
with tho real powor ki this splendid field for 
its labours. * 1'ou may rest assured of my 
abiding sympadiy with all that concerns the 
good of this province and tho welfare of 
its people. 


PRO iEC 1 ION OR FREE TRADE FOR INDIA 

The Indian Fi.scal Commission, which assembled at Bombay in November last under the president¬ 
ship of S*r Ibrahim Ttuhimtullah, has sii.ee visited the more important oommerci.a) and industrial 
centres of India for tho purp'ise of taking evidence from leading witnetises, European and Indian, 
official and noii-nilicial. Many students of Economics, hmsinessmen and publicists have heon 
examined by the Commission and nltugetber a large mass of oral and written ovidenco 1ms 
been collected. Wn print below extracts and excerpts from the memoranda of some pleading 
witnesses, only with regard to the controversy on free trade w«. protection for India. The case for 
either is presented with perfect lucidity in the statements publisiicd in tlfe following pages.—| Kd, ,/.A'. j 


Dr. GlLiiERT SLATJiR 

I generally f.i vuiir a policy of free trade. Had 
I not done so pruvioimly 1 think the experience 
of the past three yuirs ot vvorld's history would 
have converted luo. Hut for liuliii do ‘ not 
consider that a .simple policy of cither iituululter- 
ated free trade or out-aiul-oitt proLtetion is 
possible. This gonoral si-utiuiorit of all tho 
opinion ot India that counts is .strongly protec¬ 
tionist, and tfiis makes unadultHraCed free-trade 
cease todio possible now that Indi.i cofit.'ols its own 
fiscal, policy. <>u the oUior liaiid, owing to a 
combination of financial and political considem* 
tions, India'rtiquires a li^ge and increusing 
revenui^fro’jn customs. Hence the policy with re¬ 
gard to the imposition of cu.stom.i duties must bo 
guided mainly in the future, ns it has heen*in the 
past, by revenue consideration. India, therefore, 
must have a tariif niainV for revenue, but modified 
by a protectionist llavour. 

. From the economic 4point of view I consider 
diiytct fixation is the more suitable form, 


and that it would be a very groat benefit to India 
if permanent settlement were abolished and the 
land revenue in the first place made fairly uni¬ 
form in the proportion it bears to the econouiic 
rent over the whole of India, and then were 
ullowwi to expand in proportion to tho increase 
in tho economic rent of hind. Thero are very 
great and obvious pulitic:il difiiculties preventing 
this, hut f think that wq may hope at louat for 
the exteiisioti of income-tax to incomes derived 
from land, particul.it iy in the case of |>ormaneutly- 
settled estates. Nevertheless, I anticipate that 
the financi.il needs of India will necessitate, in 
addition, an increase in the customs revenue. In 
so far as it is sought to obteiii such an incrense by 
putting up the rate of taxes, careful consideration 
must be given to what the trndo will bear. 

Indian sentiment specially demands protection 
in the cotton industry, but possibly it may bo 
satisfied with the measure of protection already 
attained in view of the fact that the consumer has 
had to piy so dearly for the biudranoee imposed 
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by WAT and tarifl' on the jniportafciou of Ltnca- 
shire cottons. 

If it tm found absolutely necessary to eMtab- 
lifth flume new iiiduKtries, 1 think inoi-e <lirect 
mea-ur«!» than prot©>!tit>n will he. roquin il. 

I believe that, in India, the more Goveniiiiontal 
asaifltaiice, hy turiH' or otherwise, is {(iven to a 
pai'ticiiliir iiidusiiy, the more additional asaistanw 
it will detuaiid. 

i am Ktron^ly of opinion that (Jorin:.:-., •‘^cotch, 
Atnoriciiii, and Jnpaneje and orh- r foreign Jiuhis- 
ti'ial tirujb would, if a much uiuru pioteiXivn polu'y 
than at present oiiats were iidjDj,1ed, HSt.ibh.sh 
thoiosolves in India and get an over-vici-eHsing* 
share of the industry in their own hands. Noi', 
do I heliove that any measures that would bo 
tiikon to prevent thus develupniftiit would bo 
eHToctivo * 

1 consider that it is premature at this juncture* 
to raise the question of lm{H)niil IVeferencc. 
Before tliis qiiesi.ion is dealt wuth, it is n'^cessary 
(1) that India’s fiscal autonomy should be fully 
meognised by Iridiniis fheiiiselves, and (2) that 
India, III umkii.g its^ choice, should have decided 
upon a protectionist policy. The fact that the 
idea of Imperial Preference was inooti'd in Jndi.t, 
at the time when Mr. J<iseph Clmiubcilaifi niised 
the issue in England, made il. appear to Indians 
that a fresh sidiemo for still more thoroughly 
suboriliniiting Indian commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing itrteTbflts to tiioso of the United Kingdom 
was on fop^. , 

1 ilusire for the United Kingdom u return to 
the fi 00 -trade policy of the pre-war period, com¬ 
bined with an eH'ort to lo.id other nations in'tho 
same direction. In fact, I should like to .see the 
Leagni' of Nations supplemented by a Five Tiade 
League which any State might join fpr thu pur¬ 
pose of facilitating free coinmnicii^l relatiobs with 
the other leagued nations. 

Assuming, however, that fndia definitely em¬ 
barks on a protectionist policy, it ap{s-ars to mu 
that comnionsense and cummun clecency would 
reqniro that, as long ae India relies upon the 
British Navy for protection by sea, India must 
regard it as an obvious duty to keep in view in its 
fiscsl policy the aim of assisting the maritime 
trade of the K npire upon which the Navy must 
depend. 

Sir Jegedis Chendre Bose- His Life, Discovurios. 
Price Rs. 3. To Suhacribers of the“I.R.'’ Rs. 2-8. 

Tlio Missies of oar Maator, Essays and Oiseoursas. 
Price Rs. 3. To Subscribers of the “1. R." Rs. 2-8. 

G. A.Nataaao&Co., PaBliahers, George Town, Madraa, 


The Hon. Mr. K. V. REDDI NAIDU 

With ItiTliaii piiblici'itfl it is perhaps an axiom¬ 
atic ttutb t.hat, if iiliiiost every Britisher ia a 
bum free-trader, averv Indian is, more or lees, a 
born protectionist. Great Indian^ writere and 
publicists, such si.s Roiiicsh Uhandra Dutt, 
Copula Kiilhiia (iokliiile, the late Justice Ranade, 
and iiidiistiiHlists like Sir Vittnldiifl Ibeckerflay 
and Diwiin Hahudiu' .\iiih.ilal Dcsai have* often 
dnclured that protection is the only policy for 
India. That the ni'iiiiifadtiiiOH of tho country 
must Imi built up is not only the desire and ambi¬ 
tion of every Indian, but tiiat these industries 
alone can grapple with tlie awful problem of 
famine and of unemployment is a lecognised canon 
with them. Our industries are in their infant 
stage and they* must needs be nurtured behind 
a liigh wall of protective tariil's. The Swadeshi 
moveiiioiit of the Bengal Partition days and the 
more aggressive Qandhian propnganda of our own 
times are all forms*of a voluntary protection, if 
Ctfio itiny BO describe it, and considering that in all 
countries it is a i^eoguisod doctrine that infant 
’ industries do require protoctipn, every Indian to¬ 
day believes that the industrial salvation of this 
country lies only in protei?tioD. In fact, there ore 
many who bglievo that industries alone can raise 
tht? standard of intelligence and develop the 
progressive spirit of the nation. There are many 
who believe that a diversion of agriculturists’ 
labour to tho industrial field is an absolute neces¬ 
sity in the interests of the country, and that this 
course, far from in any way injuriously allucting 
Hgiicultnre, dots promote that very industry by a 
Voi't of redex action. The introduction of machin¬ 
ery into ciur ngriculluial industry is retarded 
largely by tho cheap and excessive labour available 
in ftiis country. If we can dii’ert a portion of this 
labour to other industries, it will be more easy to 
induce the Indian agricultuiistK to take to inachi- 
Dory and modern methods of agriculture. The 
essential weakness pf Jndi.'in industry is lack of 
initiative, and some sort of encouragement must 
bo held out to foster, nurture and develop the 
sense of this initiative. That c.an be done oply by 
protection. The economic reason generally 
advanced by free traders and thoAe that oppose 
protection for India does not appeaf to the aver¬ 
age Indian, ifi fact, be is prepared to suffer 
ecdnohic losses in the beginning, if eventually 
his country is to rise in th^ scale of great indus¬ 
trial nations of the world. 

• • • • 

(1) India wants to have a national commercial 
policy v^th special tariffs. (2) India doesvot Want 
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fr«e trade. (3) India cannot afford to adopt 
Imperial Preferenoe, save when Impei'ial imports 
are^mallerin quantity than foreign goqds and 
sa^ when the articles concerned cannot be pro* 
duSed or mtmufactured in India. (4) India wants 
protection to a considerable extent. (5) India 
wants a pretty high tariff for purpbses of her 
revenue's muoh as for the encouragement of 
India'b industrial development. (6) India wants 
to impose high tariffs on manufactures which are 
made in other coubtries from raw materials 
exported from this country. (7) India wants to 
impose a reasonable tariff on articles which she 
oan produce or manufacture in this country but 
' owing to various causes, especially want of efficient 
machinerj^ she has not been '^sble yet to make or 
nroduoe as cheaply as those other’ countries. (8) 
*%ndia does not want to place any tariff upon 
ia&port of raw materials or intermediates which ‘ 
%he requires for her manufactures or upon machi- 
noi 7 and other requitiites 'for her industrial 
development. (9) India wants to impose a small 
export duty on her food-stuffs; on exported raw 
material of whfoh s.ke holds monopoly or neuly a 
monopoly, ai^d upon raw material which is taken 
from this country to other countries manufactur* 
ed and brought teck and imported into India as 
^nished articles, as also a prohibitive tariff apon 
«xport of manures. (10) India wants to give 
preferenoe to articles produced or made in the 
British Empire to long as they do not clash with 
' Indian interests.. 

Replying to the questions put by the President 
, on the question of Imperial Preference, Mr. 
Reddy Naidu said he did not view with disfa'* 
Vour the probable effect which an Imperial Prefer¬ 
ence and Indian protection would have upon 
great English firms coming down to India and 
starting industries on a large scale, provided 
EngNhhmen concerned dooiiciled themselve.<i in 
India for the time being, employed their capital 
on the basis of the rupee, gave a chance to Indians 
to aubeoribe (or a certain portion of the shares in 
the ooDoem and trained Indians in various kinds 
of work connected with the indivttry. 


KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 
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Professor C. J. HAMILTON, I. E. S. 

1 am generally in favour of a policy of free 
trade and during the fiscal controversy inaugur- 
eted in England by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, I 
was one of the fourteen economists who signed a 
manifesto in favour of that policy being maintafn- 
ed in Great Britain. 

By generally favouring a policy of free trade 
I intend to imply that 1 accept as incontrovertible 
the proposition that the economic dividend to the 
capital and labour of nations as a whole and the 
national dividend of each country in particular, 
apart from certbin special qualifications commonly 
recognised in economic theory, will be increased 
by taking full adventa^o of international division 
of labour and exchange. I accept also the usual 
limitation to th.e free-trade theory that exception 
. may have to be made in the case of those forms 
of production which a nation should maintain in 
the interests of cational safety. I reject as un¬ 
sound the arguments sometimes advanced in 
favour of protection that it is necessary in order 
to maintain a high standard of comfort among 
the working classes and that it benefits the consu¬ 
mer in the long run by securing to producers the 
economies of production that result from a mono¬ 
poly of'tbe home market. 

I reject as unsound certain arguments frequent¬ 
ly advanced in popular discussion in favour of 
protection to manufactures in India, ^t is some¬ 
times supposed that the mere lack of manu¬ 
factures is a prodiinent cause of thb poverty of 
the Indian people as measured by tbs wealth per 
bead of population. It is thought that if manu¬ 
factures could be established there would, of 
necessity, be an improvement in the normal stand¬ 
ard of living. This is probably no more than a 
crude deduction from the observed fact that those 
countiRes with the highest level of wealth per 
bead aie also the countries with the largest extent 
of manufactures from which the false conclusion 
is drawn that manufactures are in themselves a 
superior source of wealth to agriculture. This 
opinion is sometimes clothed in a quasi-scientifie 
form when it is said that capital and labour must 
be more productive when devoted to manufacture 
than to agriculture, because the law of increasing 
returns applies in, manufacture while that of 
detmeaeing returns applies in agriculture. This 
theory involves a fallacy. It ignoree the fact 
that India now benefits from' the increasing 
returns obtained in manufacture through the 
process of exchange and that the establishment 
of manufactures in India, if less efficient then 
thoee elsewhere, would reauoe those advantegee, 
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Much the seme central idea is involved in the 
common belief that a country ie iropoveriebed by 
the export of raw materials in exchange for 
finished goods. 

Speaking broadly, a protective tariff would 
lower the national dividend in India and so lower 
the real incomes of the enajority of the Indian 

While this conclusion establishes a strong 
presumption in favour of a free-trade policy, it 
does not shut out the possibility that a protective 
policy uiiiy be justified in so far ns it is calculatod 
to secure certain advantages that'may be worth, 
a SHcrifiee of present or even permanent health. 

If tho general argument in favour of the ad- 
vaiitasres to he gained from international exchange 
is sound, it Follows that any fopm of tax which 
reilures those advantages imposes a double burden, 
on the taxpa\< r; it takes the amount of the tax 
from his pocket and, in nddiUon, it lessens the 
fund from which his taxes are paid. To this 
exteot any fornn of customs duty is a had tax 
wliich reduces tho gain to be derived from inter¬ 
national division of labour. I do not here consider 
the exceptional cases in which one nation may 
succeed in taxing another nation by means of 
customs duties because they arc so far exceptional 
as not to be a valid ground for such duties in 
general. Kven the imposition of cuetoms duties 
on goods not produced within the taxing country 
sull'rirs from the disadvantage that it lessens 
the sum of *utility from exchange. It thus 
coritravenes the maxim referred to by Lord 
Salisbury in one of his despatches on tbequeatjpn 
of the cotton duties, that n tax should fall on 
realised wealth. This maxim ie perfectly sound 
in theory but in practice it cannot always be 
observed. 1 do nut regard it as prabtical, at 
present, to do without customs duties in fndi.a. 
But while they may be a necessity the disadvan¬ 
tages attaching to them should be realised. 

THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 
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PROFESSOR H. STANLEY JEVONS 

Protection -f-In the arguments’for and agginit 
protection, two important points are often ojer- 
looked: • ^ 

(1) That a protective tariff specially devised 
and modifibfi from time to time with the object 
of developing infant industries for wj^igh the 
country is suited apd which are not firmly esta¬ 
blished, ie (]uite a different thing from an indis¬ 
criminate protecCive tariff w4iicb places a more or 
less equal burden on all goods imported. 

(2) That no abstract conclusion in favour of 
free trade dV protection can be safely applied as a 
guide in practice. The most advantageous policy ' 
for a country to ado^t varies according to many 
conditions of time and place. 

Sdentijic Protective'ToriJf .—Economic analysi^ 
' shows clearly enough that a policy of protec¬ 
tion is advantageous to a country if the protec-* 
tive tariff is devised with the Sfjecial object of 
stimulating the growth of definite industries 
which will fulfil the following'conditions :— 

. (If That the industry alr^dy *exi8t8 in the 
country, or will certainly be established if the 
protective duty be imposeft. 

(2) Tbe natural and human resources are such 
as t(t favour a rapid growth of tbe industry and . 
its permanent success if protection be afforded' 
duringthe initial period of its growth. 

(3) That the industries are not already snffij 

ciently protected by the cost of transport of the 
commodity produced, e. g , coal mining, manu- 
faeture o( furniture. * 

, . (4) That tbe commodity produced is not a 
. necessity of the poorer classes, e g , coarse cotton' 
cloth, keroeine oil, matches. 

(5^ Tbe industry is subject predominantly to 
tbe law of increasing returns. 

It ie obvious ^bat in order to i-ealise Aese 
conditions a protective tariff needs te he very 
carefully devised after full investigation of the 
conditions of produclion of each commodity pro¬ 
posed to be taxed. For example, such investiga¬ 
tion might very ^probably show that if a heavy 
protective duty, say 2.'> to 35 per cent, were im¬ 
posed on yarns of higixcounts above^fiose general¬ 
ly ^un in India now, there would be tbe o{^rtu- 
nity of establishing a considerable industry in 
maie«Bpitiiiing of the higher counts and of weav¬ 
ing fine fahrice. As the labour needed oould only 
be trained slowly, protection would need to ^ 
continued for twenty or twenty five years. In 
this case a protective tariff naturally i^ould need' 
to be very high if there were nothing but the 
demand fo's the finished piece-goods to 


^tjpi^late 
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the growth of long staple cotton in. India. A 
moderate protective duty (say 25 pes cent ) com¬ 
bined with a S’oall bounty to producers bn the 
outturn of approved long-staplo cotton would 
probably be the moat advaiitHgeoiis way of stimu¬ 
lating the industry from the point *of view of 
nation^ economy as a avhole. 

Briefly put, my views on this nspeot of the ques¬ 
tion are that free trade is the j>est policy of a 
country in which industries aro already highly 
developed and which depends largely on foreign 
trade. Pre-eminently amongst cojnparatively 
small countries of this kind arc EngUud, Japan 
and SwitTierlaod, ^ 

The main argument in favour of protection for 
%ny country embracing a considerable area and 
population is, the diversity of occupation is essen¬ 
tial for healthy national growth. The result of 
the free-trade policy in India^hii.s been to destroy, 
more or less completely, many of the old handi¬ 
craft industries rendering the^ occupations of the 
people more predominantly agricultural tlian they 
ever were bel’ore The economic advantage which 
countries well ofl* in ii^dustrial development have 
already gained, and which will^ continue to 
increase owing to the action of the law of increos- 
*iog returns, would continue to prevent the growth 
of large-scale industries in India and to fcv'ce the 
country to remain permanently an enormous mnes 
bf agriculturrfl workers. This is not conducive 
to healthy natidhal life. Excepting the great 
ports and one'or two inland industrial towns there 
are no growing industrial centres. The towns of 
i^iortbern India have been rordoc-idos in h state of ' 
*indu8trial decay. This has a profoundly depress- 
iRg effect upon the town life, and hinc» iipo^ tho 
national life in general, whicli spring meicily from 
the Ijotvns, A period of industrial rrcunstruction 
in India is most urgently nieded which will 
stimulate the growth of now inland towns and the 
revival of some of the old cities. Tlie bu/z and 
bum of industries, the increased profits and earning 
of the'people, the changed moiital outlook which 
is Stimulated by progi'ess and surcoss in one’s 
own immediate locality, would have' an almost 
unfmagina\)le influence ufion the national tern- 
per-anfent and character. When industries beedme 
established, and thriving occupations of^ various 
kinds become open to all men, and every man can 
m^e up that wbiclr suits him best, a ladder of 
advancement is opened and with it the buoyancy 
of hope which stimulates to work and enterprise. 
There is, of course, t&e risk that the development 
of industries may bring evils in its (rain. The 


character of these evils which accompany modern 
industrial developments is now well understood 
through observations of other countries ; and it 
would be criminal negligence to neglect the provi¬ 
sion oi the proper town-pUnning, bousing and 
general sanitation, and pro'per control of the condi¬ 
tions of work in faotoribs. This needs immediate 
attentiou. 

It is not, perhaps, sufficiently realized that 
British India is already tfie largest unit of free 
trade iu the world, counting by population. In 
China there arq numerous customs barriers and 
' transit /lutie's. Russia is probably tho next 
large free trade area and the United States the 
next largest. India being so large a country, if 
she wore to 'have a high protective tariff, the 
cunsequeot do^^elopluent of her internal trade 
would cuiiipensate tar more for the loss of foreign 
trade than would be the case if’she were a small 
country with a *p<ipul.ttiun of tweiity to fifty 
niilliooe. It is iQipo.-sihle to contemplate a consi¬ 
derable development of the internal traife of 
India without a veiy great expansion of railway 
facilities. The intornal oeoiiumie Hevelopni'’nt of 
a country, espocially by the itiipiovement of nil 
the public utility seivicos—irrigation ciinuls, rail¬ 
ways, roads and navigable rivers, posts and tele¬ 
graphs—is an essential condition of reaping the 
advantage of a policy of protection. 

MR. >V. S. J. WILSON 

We prefer free trade to protection. Tho 
existing tarii)' policy has fostered the steady 
growth of Indian industries. We do not 
approve tho iinpositioii of excise duty on watches 
tuanufactured in Irultsi, but we coiisider it advis¬ 
able to ftupose an export duty on certain raw 
materials in rrder to emoiirngH their retention 
for manufacture in India Oppiaed as wo are to 
any goneral eystem of protection, still if one be 
enfurcod wo would say that a hysUrii, under which 
bll industries receivu uniform protection, is 
obviously pioferable to one under which varying 
amounts of protection would be given. If, owing 
to the system of Imperial Piefeience, the imports 
from certain countries are diminished, we con¬ 
sider that this v(nuld tend to have an injurious 
effect on the volume of Indian exports to those 
countries. We consider the increase of the pre¬ 
sent tariff rates would damage the volume of 
imports. We do not approve of the system of 
ad valorem customs duty and prefer fixed charges 
of the amount, weight and measure. We are not 
entirely oppos^ to reciprocity. 



THE NON-BRAHMIN CONFEDERATION 


T he fifth BesMon of the Non-Brahuiia Cnn- 
federtMbo opened at Madras on Hundtiy, 
the ISt'b Janaarv, under the presidentship of the 
R^ja of Kaomad, A large body of non-Brahi/jin 
delegates and visitors-atteo^d, prominent among 
those being the leaders iof the party and the 
ministers. Dr. O. IS'atean Mudnliar read the 
address of welcome, after which Sir 1*. T^cagavaja 
Cbetty proposed the Kaja of Rainnad to tbo chair. 
The President thou read a lengthy iuldrnas in* 
which ho dealt with the leading topics of the day, * 
criticising the activities of the Nou-Co-opontors, 
The Confederation resumod its sitting the next day 
when a number of^resohi^iorss wrre passed. The 
first welcomed H K. U the. Prince of \Y«los ' 
expressing heartfelt gritification at the Koyal 
visit* The Confederation urged 

“that rotrenchroenl Bncffoctod by a speedier process 
of Indianisioi' the services and a general reduction of 
salaries and abolition of such pests .ts «ould be 
disponsed with, that tbo introduction of a pcrnnncnl 
settlement of the land revenue is urgently <-iillcd for . 
tbut liscai autonomy should be immediately grunted 
lo India.*" * 

It is agreeably surprising wlnit n coiisi.lcv tide 
part of tho programmo of the Coofuderition tullics 
with the resolutions passed at tliu i.ilihial ' 
Moderation at Allahabad. Both the bodies ara 
agreeil that more responsibility should be vested in 
the Ministers in tho Provinces aigl that liyiucbv 
should be introduced in somo form in tho Ceiitial 
Oovernment The resolution moved by Mr. T. 
Aruniainathain Pillaiimis: 

(a) '* This Confederation is of opinion that, in view 
of the general success that has attended the Reforms 
Act so far, and the growing aspirations of the peufile, 
the time has come for the transfer, in the provinces, of 
all subjects to the control of M inistors responsihle to 
the Legislature. 

(li) This Confederation is of opinion that a majority 
of the dopartments in the Covornment of India ought 
to be transferred to the control of Mioislors to bo 
created responsible to ti^ Legislature and urges that 
this be dona before the next general election. 

17 . I 


This is not all. For even more striking iB the 
wordin'g of tlie resolution on Swaraj whicH was 
moved by 4lao Buhudur K. Qopnla^ Krishns^ya, 
It runs : , 

“This Confederation urges that Swaraj, ^i.e., full 
responsible Self-Guvernment within the British 
Kmpiro or Dumimon Home Rule which is the definite 
aim of tbo Non-Brahman moVbment be granted in the 
((uicbest possible time and is ol opinion that, for the 
attainment ^hereof, noiuethode other than constitu¬ 
tional 1*0 employed." ^ 

Jn fact, tiie ConfAleration was at one with the 
Liber.U Federation .in regard to its politica^ 
programme, but unfortunately the emphasis fin 
cominunnl diflcrenceH still persists in spite of th# 
identity of interest# all around. For how else 
ran one explain the perversity tliat pervades even 
,suchea gathering of liiberals in politics when they 
deal with matters of commiTnal interest. They 
betray a malignity, harsh* and out of tune with 
their political liberalism. For no one can 
reconcile liberalism with that mischievous anj^ 
fiotty-minded .attack ou Lord Sinha’a supposed 
Ruccof«or, which wan moved • in the op#i^ 
confoi'onco to tho tuiio of such chuii^ ijjse dixit ss a 

It wouhl ho a* very bad choice if Mr. Saatri were * 
appointed successor to T.iord Sinha. Brahmans ’ 
held important posts and h.id betrayed the trust 
rept^od in them. Such being the case, why shq|ild 
Mr. Sastri be appointed ? It is time the ‘appointment- 
should go to a Don-Bruhmin and in the ubsonoewf any 
suitable candidate, a Miihomedan might be chosen. 

These sentiments^carry thoir own condemnation, 
but it ill-becomes u great cixuee to be linked with 
little minds. 

LORD SliVHA 
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The«Eg7pti«n Deadloi^k 

Bir Valentine Chit-ol writes a tbdut.'htful article 
on “The Sgyptian Deadlock” in the January 
number of the Fftrlnighth/ Jieni/’in. The Egyptian 
queebign ie not merely an Angle Egjptian Kettle- 
men?, for in its reactions upon tl»n pa^-tern world 
it affects fundamental issues of grave conseijuonce 
to the future of the world, it has taken these 
many centuries of needless nuinijiation and 
bloodshed in Ireland before ikhsoii and state.s- 
mansbip have seen the way of a final cH'ort at 
reconciliation. And Si)' Vaientine asks; “Are 
we to Wait for them to prevail in Egypt until tho 
^British Government ha.s been taught the same 
bitter leesoDS there, that • force alone cannot 
ensure either poece or security ” V Vot that is the 
painful impreosion the writer gathers from a 
perusal of the official documents with reg.ard to 
the rupture of the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. 

ft 

Now, Egyptian nationalism, aays Sir Valentine, 

. is not, like Irish natinnaliem, of the soil racy, it 
is not a legacy of ancient feuds, 

It is largely the result—and a relatively recent 
result-—of new couceptions of liberty and nationbuod 
imported into Egypt under ouruwn auspices. But it 
has grown and Spread with tho excessive .luxuriance 
characteristic of many Western seedlings transplanted 
.into a semi-tropical soil Fifteen years ago, before 
i Lord Cromer left Egypt, be realised that it would 
have to be seriously reckoned with. It wenton grow- 
iflg before jbe war, and, if during the war it seeir.-ed to 
be quiescent, it gathered fresh strength in the atmos- 
phew which the war and the war-aims professed by 
the Allies created all over the woild. 

• 

Sir Valentine then critici.sos Lord Curzon’s 
nogotiations with Adly Pasha and the Egyptian 
Delegation which went to London in July lost, 
and* says : 

The draft treaty plainly aiiped at the permanence, 
or at least potential extension, of the pre-war mili¬ 
tary occupation, which the British Government had 
always declared to be merely tempora^, and in 
practice bad always been confined within*' narrow 
limits. To such a demand the Delegation, as the British 
Oovernment must bavd known, could only reply that it 
•imply nullified the proposed recognition of Egyptian 
iodependenoe. ‘The project,’ Adly Pasha wrote, 
‘confers oi^ Great Britain the right of raaintaining 
mllitaey forces at all times and in any part of Egyp¬ 
tian terriUiry, and plaoea at her disposition all the 


ways and means of communication in the country. 
That is an occupation pure and simple which destroys 
all idea of iodHpendenoe, even to the extent of suppres¬ 
sing internal sovereignty.' 

The rock on which the negotiations were ship¬ 
wrecked was sheer militarism, and it is no secret that, 
whilst the Foreign Office was disposed to take a 
broudrr view of the political factors in the problem, 
the view that prevailed was that of the War Office, 
bucked by Mr. Cburcliill, who, when bo was in Cairn 
last spring, did not disguise, even in conversation 
with Eg^tian Ministers, his hostility to the recom- 
mendatiems of thd Milner Commi.ssion. Not only has 
the War Office^iew prevailed on the (|uestion of the 
army of^occu|Jation. but Lord Allenby's note, sotting 
forth the policy of Bis Majesty's Government, 
breatbe.s altogether a very difTerent spirit from the 
Milner Iloport. Its tonif is one of masterful reproof 
and sometime^ of petulant irritation. 

VVliat i.e, no doubt, at. tin- back of many 
Englishmen's minds, snj's iho writer, is the 
belief “ that the Egyptians are still utterly unfit 
for self government and the fear that, if we relax 
our hold, there will be a revival of all the old 
abu.see of indigenous administration and probably 
of internal disorders which would give other 
foreign powers a pretext for aKserting for tho 
protection of their own interests and communi¬ 
ties the rights of interference we should have 
ourselves surrendered.” 

That such a danger might exist cannot bn altogether 
denied. But the authors nf the Milner Report rightly 
considered it a lesser danger thautbatof driving the 
Egyptians into irreconcilable hostility by a Hetinite 
refusal to fulfil the expectations raised by niir own 
repeated promisor and by all our professions of policy 
during and since tlie war, aud indeed by all tbe still 
older traditions of Itntisb statesmanship. Nor. in view 
of the far greater material and moral ascendancy of 
Great Britain in Europe since the war, as well as of 
tbe ease with which at any time British reinforce¬ 
ments can be poured into Egypt, could we be preolu« 
ded from exercising our obvious right of re-entry if the 
worst came to the worst and a situation were again 
to arise calling, us in 1882, for foreign intervention. 

Sir Valentine liiinlly criticises the Govern¬ 
ment’s departure from tho policy of reason and 
statesmanship recommended by the Milner 
Commission ar.d concludes that “ constituted as 
the British Empire is to day, no Power can less 
afford to give its enemtoa an opportunity of 
proclai'Ding r.h'tt it wilt now yield only to successful 
methods of violent resistance,” 
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The Chriitian SiCuatioa in China 

Mr. A. L Wiirnsbuis, reviewing China’s pro¬ 
gress in the last decade, especially as regards 
social and intellectual changes, says that nttoinpts 
have been made to re\uve Buddhism and moke 
Confucianism a religious h>roe, but that nil such 
elfbrts have been lacking in vitality and the 
Chinese individual remains an agnostic in religion. 
U/i the other baud, there is a great opportunity for 
Cbiistian evangelism ; tho attitude of all cl.i.ssos 
towards Cin-istianity has changed t and in tho 
place of the forninr ant igonism and hatroil, there 
have come friendliness and a spirit of incjuiiy. 
Moreover, (lhri.^tiaInty has been deiuonjitniUjiJ not 
to III) a deri itiDii Lluing inlliiuiicc, hIkI i)i uni-* 
veivity and ooUegH educatnni,, Christian forri-s 
have .'ih.j ni nle pj i-'S. 

Tini- t.ln* wrii.ei cciricl'vln- hi.s artiidn in the 
"I'll <4/ -l/i.’Vtoit' (.1 inn iry. IDJi). 

“Tho Jci-aila in (Uiiii.i Ij.is Iiucd one »f Irjiisit i>it: .lUJ 

tPaiisformatniii. There has occurred .v hreakniR-ui' ol 

• • 

uuuus'.r.il r.iith, k'lidint; nn'ii lo scorn wli.i'. had ton;.; 
been roverod and .sivceiiiii^ them abrniitly into v.ist 
and luculculdhle world inovoiuonta. The coii.>e>iucnccs, 
both for Cliiu.i and lor the re.sl of the w.irld, arc 
trBiin-ndmis, and n<>l<ody c.in atiord to hr nnhthTriit. 
The.si luinientoiii < h.ina<'* in t'hina’s ('• ■.>nonii<, 
■oiMiil, and Mi 1 .o||ei-t(i.iJ hte .ire [iromi;: to lie lutiro 
.iiid more j real preoar.ilioM tor th" (iosjic). t’he 
overthrow o! ;«r» many ancont rii.atoms .nul in.sfitu- 
tions in tending to prodii'-e an attitude of mind lavonr- 
nblc to thu claims of the Gospel and a truer ap^rcem- 
tioa of its power acd value, both to the iodiviclual ard 
to thn nation. Christianity certainly never hud a 
hotter opportunity in China than at the present timn. 
Thi' Christian forreN, throOgh procrcss in co-oporation 
and iinitR'i rfforts, are bettor prepared to take advan¬ 
tage of this opportunity. A marked feature of this 
decade has been the shifting of responsibility urd 
authority from the foreign missionary body to the 
Chinese Church and Christians Individual Christians 
are now recognized as patriotic citizens. It is im- 
portant that similar recognition should now be given 
to the Church ae a Chinese iQstftution—the organism 
of the Chinese members of tho Body of Christ. To set 
the Ohineee Church free from foreign control is now 
the privllen of missionary societies and their held 
^OQcies. The foreign inisaionary’s work is not done, 
but only well begun as he hecoraos the assistant .md 
^•worker In nurturing the growth of a naturalized 
Church.” 


A Japanese View of the Pacific Pact- 

Mr. Aiichi Nishiooiri, writing in the Aaiatio 
Hevieiv. tor January, says that the Japanese 
should view^the Pacific Pact only with the Eincer* 
est satisfaction, Japan baa alway^ wanted to 
maintain cordial reliitiona with America, the 
establishment of peace with China and security 
for her own national development. Japan has, 
at the Washington Conforonte, willingly consented 
to the abrogation or disappearance of the Anglo- 
Japanose Atliativo; and the New Pact has eltmin- 
iitud once and for all Aiuoi'ic.-in suspicions of 
Japan which now hopes for an amendi hmionrable 
in the shape of a renewal of Amoriorn conli- 
donee. • 

“In regard to tho third point of Japanese foreign 
jiolicy mentioned aBove—namely, the security for 
national development—this has be^ at least as much 
^misusdcrHtood as her traditional pol^y of friendship 
towards China. Thu-lapanese ttoveroniont has boon 
f.icod liv a problem of groat ^difficulty: it was neces¬ 
sary, on tho ogc hand, not only to provide an evor- 
lucrsasing population with the primary means of 
subsistence, hut also to safeguard thu economic 
dovolopinent of the Island Empire by securing access 
to r.iw nialenals fur her indnstrios. Both these 
I'bjucts t'onhl only lie att.iined b>^ securing the co- 
I'poratioi) ot tlie Unitud Slates on the cast and of Uhina ' 
uD the 4tc9t, and unfortunately the former was 
mistriistfui and the latter in a state bordering on 
chaos*. America s trust was needed if Japan was to 
duv^p her export trade with hor: China's economic 
prosperity was essential if Japan was to dbtaio from 
her those supplies pf raw material which she urgently 
required. The future economic prospo^ity of each 
of the three oountries^was. in fact, interdependent. 

To secure these conditions was, tlierefora, the 
Qiainapriog of Japanese policy, and .she wa% disap¬ 
pointed and ohagHtied to find that, instead of receiving 
tbo recognition of her natural aspiration for progress 
and dovelopment, sbo* was accused bf militaristic 
ambitions and a desire fnr the political domiojition of 
China. Happily, Uio Washington Conference provid¬ 
ed g much-needed opportunity for the Jnpanese 
delegates to make their position clear: their decla¬ 
rations with regard to Shuntiyig, their ready accep- 
tanco of the Root principles, and their concurrence In 
the proposals to abandon concessions, in common with 
other Powers in China, have proved their good faith 
to the world.” * • 
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Cbrittian MiMion* and the Reform* 

A Obristian Missionary, writing iif’tbe current 
issue of the Fiaun^ Men of India discuspM the 
attitude of missions in India to political questions. 
He points out the initial defect of all^ Missions in 
this respect. 

“Ip fhe first place it baa to bo remembered that the 
Missions of India are represeotatire of many different 
nationalities. In regard to alien iriisaiunaries there is 
a general feeling among them that they are bound to 
respect the Government by law established, and not to 

t 

do anything that might be construed as political 
agitation against it. As a matter of fact, foreign 
missionary organisations usually give an undertaking 
that their missionaries will not enter into any anti* 
(government agitation, and the missionary who does 
, so may find that he is not able to return to India. He. 
thorefore, has to decide as to whether it is more 
important for him to preach the Gospel or to apply it 
to national problems. The same problem does not 
arise in regard fo British missionaries, as they have 
all their rights of British citizenship and, at the same 
time, have a special ro'sponsibility, in that they are 
mambernoftbo nation which exercises, for the time 
fbeing, the function of political guardianship and which 
determines many of the higher policies in lodix They 
cannot easily divest themselves of this responsibility, 

. and it is true to say that to-day a great many of them 

It 

t desire to act in accordauco with it." 

Again, be points out that innuy mi'iiinnaries 
are not really, however, against the reforms, even 
when the Anglo-Indian Press was attacking them 
furiously. , 

‘‘The question, however, really goes deeper than 
mere approval of the reforms. The large majority 
of educated Indians do not regard these as in any 
sense sufficient even for to-day, and their demand is 
that the pace shall be greatly ac -eleratcd. They say 
that the smallest grant of self-government involves 
the pant of full Swaraj to be effective. This is, of 
course, the ruot of the reforms. How far do mis¬ 
sionaries go frith Indians In approving of self-govern¬ 
ment being given in the quickest possible time? I 
should say that, just as among Indians so among 
mtssionariei, there are i three parties,—the Radicals, 
the Moderates and the Oonaervatives. The first class 
la only a small olass, but it believes in constitutional 
pisnpagjm*!***^^'^ ^ helping to make the Moderates 


more advanced and the Conservatives less reactionary 
The last data it a constantly diminishing olass. The 
largest group is the middle one,—the Moderates. 
Various causes are leading them to become more 
favourable to Indian Home Rule or Swaraj.” 

Many missionaries feel that the pace of growth 
of the reforms should' be very slow, while a few 
doaire to see this progress accelerated as much as 
possible. „ 

'* As a platter of fact, the fundamental principles of 
the Christian message inevitably lead men to the 
democratic outfook, and even though one may continue 
to tiod many miesionaries rather conservative in 
political matters, it oennot be long before the 
revolutioDar>' spirit of Christ leads them out of their 
fear and hesitation into progressive ideals. Sven 
when, iu the past, the official ,church bus opposed 
reforms, it most be remembered that the leaders of 
those reforms bavo como from the churches, and that 
in the end it was Ibo rank and file of the Christiuu 
Church which was the most potent cause in winning 
the victory.” 

International Fetters of Young China 

Dr. Honoy Kumar Sarkur, in bis concluding 
article on the above subject in the January issue 
of the Uinduetan A'etrieu), refers at length to the 
various disabilities imposed on China by foreign 
governments and Knyii; 

" The right of China to live as an unfettered nation 
has been definitely demanding the attention of all her 
political loaders since, at any rate, the summer of 1917 
(a few months previous to the Soviet announcements). 
Indeed, the moatimiiortant question discussed by the 
pro-war as well as the anti-war party in China was the 
question us to the host means of fortifying her status 
as a sovereign etate. 

It is because Liang Chi-C^iao believod that active 
association with the allies in the war presented China 
with the “ last opportunity to become a member of 
the family of nations'* that he enthusiastioslly start¬ 
ed the pro-war uumpaign. Nothing, therefore, oould 
be more characteristic of his standpoint than tbs 
slogan, “ Wanted—a Oavour.” 

Exactly opposite was the attitude of hie political 
precoptora Kang Yu-wei, Hun Yat-sen, and Tong 
8 bao-yi, who opposed the war by all means. They be¬ 
lieved that Obina'e participation in the war would not 
9 lace her sovereignty on any more respeotable basis 
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tbaa the maintentuice of neutrality. For, cancellation 
of Boxer indemnities, abolition of extra-territoriality, 
retrocession of foreign concessions, and repeal or 
amendment of unjust treaties,—these constitute the 
irreducible minimum of Young China’s demands as 
stated by Kang in hie anti-war memorandum. “ But 
none of these," said this veteran champion of China ’s 
rights, ‘‘have we demanded.'’ 

Since then, however, China's deiegates to the Peace 
Conference have stated ftiese claims iu uu uuniistaka- 
ble terms But Young Chinn at last undcietands with 
Kang that *'it is absurd to expect gur admission to 
tbe ranks of the hrst-class powers simply by bein^ 
allowed a seat at the Peace Conference and by taking* 
a side with the Entente." * 

» 

The ChiDoso liepublic does not hi^ve to repoat to¬ 
day the cessions of Honkung, Eastern Siberia, lnd(^ 
China, Burma, Sifcim, Formosa and Korea, or the 
“leases’’ of Kiao-chao, Weibei-Wei, Port Arthurfand 
Kwang-chau-wan that the old regime bad to transact 
betfreen lb4% and 189K. These are ancient stories 
and have at the worst left only painful memorius. 
But the inhoritaacc of the republic from the empire 
in tlie remaining portions of Greater China aawcll as 
witbiu the bounds of China proper is full of knotty 
problems.” 

The Progpect of Permaoent Peace 

The Efiitur of the Anny Quarterly (January, 22) 
hau the following cynical note About the futility of 
trying to eliminate all war from tbe world in 
future by the gradual limitHtiou and ultitnato 
disappearance of ull armaments 1 

“ Much has been written about the Washington Con¬ 
ference. Its promoters have bad “ a wonderful Press.’ 
President Harding and Mr. Hughes, tbe American 
Secretary of State, and in a somewhat lessor degree 
Mr. Balfour, have been bailed as the true friends of 
humanity, whilst unfortunate individuals like 
M. Briaod and the -lapanese representatives at thn 
Conference, when they ventured to disagree in any 
respect with the American formula with regard to the 
limitation of armaments, have been roundly taken to 
task both on the platform and (p the Press. 

And yet the theory that disarmaments—still less 
the limitation of armaments—can put a stop to war is 
clearly absurd. “The story of Cain and Abel," as 
Mr. Bernard Shaw points out, *' has been questioned 
by many Bible smashers, but uevor oa tbe ground that 
Cain had oo armameDt." The limitation of arma¬ 


ments is of coursB eminently desirable—if not actually 
necessary-^n tbe interests of economy, but it doei 
not in itself eonstitute any real guarantee for the 
preservation of peace —any more, that is to say, than 
tbe limitatfon of public bouses constitutes any real 
guarantee ggainst drunkeanens. Mr. H, Q. Wells, 
one of the many enthusiastic and disinterested publi- 
oists wbowas rushed over to Washington with se much 
advertisement to assist in promoting the Millennium, 
has discovered tHis truth, aAl in his disillusionment 
when faced with the realities of the Conference has 
expressed hjs opinion that when the representatives of 
the various Powers have stated their minimum secu¬ 
rity roquirements “ it becomes plain that the con¬ 
ferring States are to be not BO much disarmed as 

a 

■tripped for action with a highly efficient, instead of 
an unwieldy and ovorwbelmiogly expansive equipment. 
They do not so much propose to give up war as to 
bring it back by gentlemanly agreement within the 
restricted possibility of their austere bankruptcy." 

• High Price** 

The Calc'Uta Reoieio says that the prevailing 
general level of prices ma^ be explained from the 
inllition of currency ae well as diuiiLUtion in the 
volume of trade, the former item being much 
more* significant than the latter, because the 
volume of trade, though aflected by the war, 
baa varied in a much lessor degree than the 

s 

amount* of currency. This ris& of prices has 
'diminished tbe value of the permanent incomes 
of tbe idle fund-holders, landlords, etc., has 
immensnly beiinfited tbe raiyats and ^as bit hard 
the salaried middle cliss and tbe wage-earning 
factory men, ruflway workers, miners, etc. The 
high price-level is by itself not an evil everywhere, 

But there have been those incidental evils to tbe 
prevnlont high prices in this country whioh should 
engage sorious attention. 

The IndiiiD high price, as we have seen, has been 
the result of the inilatioa of currency whioh has 
entailed an additiogal burden on tihe Indian tax- 
]}ayera through tbe increased expenditures on the 
money metal, oos^ of coinage, etc. 

Another evil ie profiteering, which has been partly 
tbd effect and partly tbe eauee of the present high 
prices. The current system of profitesriug, which Is 
being) ooihplained of, as of tfie nature of monopolistie 
speoulation, la a real social evil. It has followed tbe 
high prices in sequence of time and there are reason¬ 
able grounds to suspeot that profitetrlng owes its 
exlstenep to that condition. • 
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The Ettence of Islam 

A writer in the Revievo of for 

November lest, says that tbe essence of Islam 
is the spirit of humanity, abrogating tbe colour 
questieiT and rncial -pride and putting merit iu 
tbe forefront. ** It is this humanity that made 
Islam abolish, once for'all, tbe idea of celibacy and 
extol wedlock. It was in the interests of man¬ 
kind that gambling and drinking were forbidden 
and the pall of wretchedness that is weighing 
heavily upon many western countries was, as it 
were, lifted with a magic wand. It was for the 
sakb of the majority of mankind that usury and 
interest were prohibited and the happiness of the 
greatest number was inculcated. It was for 
the benefit of bolh'man and-woman that poly¬ 
gamy was permitted... lest there should be danger 
of tbe floodgates of Iqst being let wide open. 
Lest tbe accumulation of wealth in « few bands 
be tbe signal fora world-revolution in wlricb 
Capital and Labour should come to a death 
grapple, Islam insisted on the division of property 
BO that self eirort> and not birth alone should be 
tbe keystone ol^ succe.ss. in short, to judge 
Islam is to judge the question of humanity. Tbe 
success of Islam may be gauged from the 
fact that there has never been such a thing aa 
colour quo.stloo in Islam. Tbe black and white 
in Islam intermingled with such a sweet reason¬ 
ableness, that not even the shade of infenoiity 
Was ever felt lOr shown. Now that the question 
of humanity versus race is coming to the fore¬ 
front,, we know that Islam, as tlv? champion of 
hiimanity, will surely prevail over other religions, 
for they laek. the requisite 'catholicity and that 
their unfitness has been too evident. Christianity, 
for one, bad a unique chance, yet Cbristiunity has 
been an utter Failure. ^ Hinduism, with its caste 
system and tbe untouchables, has the word failure 
writ large on,its face”. ^ 


National Churches 

The missionaries have been frequently criticis* 
ed for their failure to produce in any country a 
church which is really indigenous, racy of the soil, 
live and characteristic. A writer in the last 
number of Th6 East and the. West tries to explain 
the true causes of this stute'Vif ulfairs. Missionaries 
cannot foresee what the general characteristics of 
a national church should be : 

“We may form an idea of the differentiating cbar> 
acter of a race as we see them ; but it is a coosider- 
ablc step from that to gu^on to outline their future 
contribution to the understanding of the Christian 
Faith. For . the •character of the Chinese or the 
indians us we see them is, at least in large measure, 
the resultant of their present religious beliefs, and 
does not, therefore, afl-ird final or conclusive guidance 
as to the reaction which will be produced in them by 
the revelation of the Christ. It is true that it may be 
argued that their religious arc the result of their 
racial characteristics, but there is certainly a complex 
which we cannot entirely resolve. We can get 
glimpses and form theories, but not with siiHicient 
certainty to build upon.” 

In India the difliculties seoni to be peculiar; 

“ The demands of the young Church arc more in the 
sphere of admiiiislrafion than of worshiii or thought 
is probably characteristic of us, and of our society 
roothod of working, rather than of then) The crux 
here is often supposed to be the linaucial one, that the 
local churches, having made so little advance towards 
self-support, cannot bo given administrative responsi¬ 
bility. There is,-however, n genuine dosire for self- 
support, which will follow naturally when self- 
government can be genuinoly offered. The real dilli- 
culty is a more subtle one, .itid consists in the undue 
weight of the foreign missionary even in common 
counsel. Quito ap.irt from misunderstandings and 
want of clear and eomrlete expression which may 
arise from tbe use of differcit languages, there is often 
an unreality which fails to bu r- .mgnised in apparent 
agreement arrived at In counsui between European 
and Indian, owing to the sort of prestige which the 
foreigner has, and which ia extraordinarily difficult to 
eliminate. This is tbe kind of thing which makes it so 
bard to provide ways along'whioh the oharaoteristio 
development of a oatioosl Chujah shall run smoothly.” 
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Mr. Gandhi and Non-Co-operation 

In a recent issue of the Aation, there are throe 
articles on Mr. Qandhi and the Non-Cu-uperation 
movement. In the first, Mr Vincotit Anderson, 
an American, diacuasea'the political programme of 
Mr Gandhi which, the wnter says, is Qnijotic. 

True, a Rigantir Rwadeshi movement—I)ack to the 
spiiininR’Wbool and home manufacture —hue arisen, 
but for a different rcailbu than Oandhi’.s. It ie not 
hoi'Hiiae Indians arc against civilization l^t against 
England, not l><>caiise they arc in favour of the old 
manner of living but hccausc tho>k are against the 

DOW. . * 

Whati.*! riundhi’s solution? We are suffering, lie • 
save WoL.ivc two nlteroHtivos, to fight actively or 
passively. If we light activeiv. we will be killed like 
Hies by the niillioti , wr luck tiodil.v.ci'crgy, .inimiini- 
tion and guns II wi- light passively, we a't te.isi hav^ 
a chance to win . ,... 

The writer does not believe, in Mr. (Sanejhi’s 
second iilierniitivo Mr Gandhi .‘■ays that if wo 
take a phjsicd .-.wiird, we fierish spiritually : so ho 
wants .a passive fights But, says tho writer, there 
is already hate in tiie hoart of tho Hindu. 

■‘Ciiuint cheeks, protruding ribs.^blosted bCHics of 
children, blear ol hunger in women » eyes—tlicsc arc 
the outw ard ovideiiccK of an exploitation w Inch makes 
It absurd to use the same word of the lesser sufferings 
of the West. (Ian you hlaioe the Indians if they Late 
the Engliati. 

Uesistancc i.s coming. A bloody revolution is not 
only likclv lull, I believe, inovitHSlc. (landhi leara il 
})iit, lie s.iys, everything must he done against sucli 
an expression of India's desires. 

In the sHc.iT.il in tide Miss Hidena Normaiitoti, a 
British jomnniist, writes upon the .significance of 
the Non Co opetiituin niovcineiit thus . 

The cardinal f iCt of Indian public jife at peesont is 
the policy of non-co-operation with the British 
Government. And the vital fact to grasp is that tho 
leader, M. K. Oundhi, tho dreamer, the supor-ascetic, 
surveys the whole of Western civilization with a 
superbly contemptuous indifference. If British power 
be ended m India, it is not only the power that will go. 
It will also be the culture, the administrative policy, 
the sanitation and hygiene, the art. science, and letters 
of the West which, for good and for ovil, will depart 
with it. Oandhism is not merely anti-British: it le 
anti-civilization, except such civilization as has been 
evolved by India herself. Anddndian civilization is a 
thing apart, a thing in many ways beautiful; hut 
isolation is its bedrock. 

Upon a culture* bused on separateness, glorying in 
difference, happy in isolation, averse to contact. India's 
great leader is rearing a political structure c >nsolidu- 
ting and confirming tbtf whole of India’s tacit 
repudiation of the rest of the world. Such an attitude 
arises from, and is suftained by, a burning sense of 


injustice. Recently this has been focussed in India’s 
anger at Great Britain's failure to redress her wrongs 
during the 19,19 Reign of Terror fit the Punjab (of 
which the massacre at Amritsar was only one feature) 
and her perturbations over the position of the Caliph 
of Islam. * • 

The advUht of Lord Reading seemed to mark a 
policy of conciliation. “ The repeal of raprosawe 
laws is in the air; prison refi^ms are foreshadow¬ 
ed. A general (hodificatiori of tho old mood and 
iron de.spotism is going on at a more rapid pace 
than ever,before.” Lihnialism is the avowed 
fa.shion. But ih it genuine ? The writer doubts. 

For while Amritsar*i8 unatnned for, while Islamic 
India Ls perturbed to its fanatical depths, while Indians 
are helots in many ijiiarters of the British Empire, 
there can be no real conciliation. Hence, abandon¬ 
ment of the non-co-operation movement, with all Its 
nobility, all its seif-sacrillce (one Bengali barrister, 
C. R Das, has givenim a legal practice worth £30,000 a 
year), all its passive neroism, all its divine folly, all its 
syintly and incorruptible leadership, and also with all 
its nascent dangers to a world id need of unification— 
that^s utterly improbable. • 

in the third article, Mr. TJajpnt Rii gives a 
pen picture of Mr OandRi, He says:— 

Oandhi's simplicity, openness, frankness, and direot- 
nesl confound the modern politician, parliamentarian, 
and publicist. They suspect him of some deep design. 
He fohrs DO one and frightens no one. He recognizes 
no cunvpotiuiis except such aa are absolutely neces¬ 
sary not to remove him from the society of men and 
women. He recogoize.s no maskers and no (jurus 
(spiritual preceptors). He claims no rhelas (disciples) 
though h»a>iTiany. He has aAd pretends to no 
Aupernutiirul powers, though credulous people believe 
that ho is endowed with them. He owns no property, 
korpa no hank aceoiints, makes nn inv^stinents. yet 
makes no fuss about asking for anything he needs. 
Buck of his countrymen as have drunk deep from the 
fountains of European history and European politics 
and who have developed a deep love for European 
manners and European culture neituer understand 
nor like him. In their eyes he is a.barbarian, a 
visionary, and dreamer. He lias probably something 
of all these ({uulitieS, because ho is nearest to the 
verities of life and can look at thioga with plain eyes 
without the glasses of civilization and sophistry. 

Some say he ik a nihilist; others that he js an 
anarchist; others again that he is a Tolatoian. He is 
none of these things. ,He is u plain dndian patriot 

ho believes in Ond, religion, and the ^riptures. 

e does not hate tho European civilizutioit, but be 
abhors the indiistnal system upon which the eiviliza- 
tiotfof^iirope rests, and the double-mindedness which 
characterikes European politiciaos The doctrine of 
Don-co-nperatiim which he ifreacbes and praotiees is 
not a negation. It is the withdrawal of that help 
which the Indian people have voluntarily been giving 
the English which has made* it possible for them to 
rule Indiji and exploit her for their own'ends. 
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German Reparation and the Mark. 

A writer in the Snglith Review for January 
suggests a momtorium as an appropriate method 
for Btaying a^llapse oo the part of Germany. A 
moratorium for a few mouths or for a few instal¬ 
ments is of use only ns a precursor of a systematio 

• s. r 

B6ttl6iB6Dt, and it iught to be j^ranted before a 
new fall of the Germaja exchange has aggravated 
the situation. 

“ A moratorium alone or a funding scheme will not 
settle the reparation problem. But it can furnish the 
basis oo which a thoroughgoing settlement is possible. 
Without deferring in some way dr other a ooneiderablo 
part of Germany's foreign payments the German ex- 
obange will never get right. The experience of the 
■o-oalled black Thursday (December let), when the 
mark rose from 1,100 to the £ to 750 within two days, 
has shown conclusively that tho balance of foreign 
payments, not the amount of notes .issued, is the domi¬ 
nant factor in tbe^resent situation, and the lesson is 
of great importance. ' The bank was printing and 
issuing new notes lustily, ever 4 miliards in the week ; 
yet the mere hope of s decreased demand for foreign 
exchange, baaed on quite unfounded rumours. Was 
sufficient to raise the mark by nearly SOper cent. Here 
lies a way out; indeed, a enlutioo seems possible if 
Europe desires to effect recovery. The equilibrium of 
foreign payments is'the goal to be aimed at first; 
when it has bean reached inflation can be brought to a 
standatiU, and the balancing of the natiooal budget - 
can be achieved. That is the fit order of things, indeed, 
the only alternative to collapse and chaos; now as 
this truth is tq-day generally recognised and Oermioy 
baa officially notified default, there would seem solid 
ground to hope that reparations will be detached 
from potitioB and made real for all by return to prac¬ 
tical ecoDomicB, t.e., results." 

The Positmsts and the Irish Peace 

Mr,. T. S. Lascellee has the Gollowing in an 
article which be contributes to the Poeitiviet 
Review For January as to the gratifying results of 
the Irish treaty recently signed. “He says :— 

" This particular question—the Irish question—has, 
of oonrse, an especial int^nst for us and is an out¬ 
standing instance of bow the counsels of Auguste 
Oomte would, bad they been heeded, have led long 
before this to s settlement and have avoided much 


suffering and bitterness. Positivists have all along 
tried to secure justice towards Ireland and no one has 
deplored more than they have the calamitous 
behaviour of this country which resulted in old and 
tried constitutional leaders being thrown ovar in 
favour of the desperate method of rebellion. What 
has been accomplished now might have been accom¬ 
plished long before bad sanity and determination to 
do right beon more prominen^. in England. But leav¬ 
ing useless repining about the past, we may now take 
pleasure in the thought that a settlement has been 
arrived at and.tbat, in spite of some extravagant 
language 1 d certain quarters, this settlement has 
every prospect of being a/;oepted and subjected ore 
long to the test-of pr-ictical working. A great step 
forward has been 'made dll things considered, the 
terms are as good as could be hoped for. It is very 
gratifying to observe that tiiose who signed the treaty 
are determined to atihere to their pledged word and 
that among them is the man who is everywhere 
acknowledged as being the most able and intellec¬ 
tually gifted of those who at present lead the 
Nationalist movement in Ireland. It seems almost 
impossibly that all that has been accomplished oun 
now be upset again. Almost everyone here—and 
apparently the great majority in Ireland—is full of 
hope that a lasting peace between the sisteriaations 
is in sight and even at hand None more' fervently 
wish that this may prove so than those, who believe 
in the Religion of Humanity." 

« INDIA IN PERIODICALS. 

Thk Imperial Indian Lroirlatubrs. By an 
Indian Thinker. [The "Hindustan Review," 
January 1922 | 

THOUOIjTS OH THE iNnO-AMBRICAN SITUATION. By 
Rustam Ruat'omjeo {The “ Asiatic Review." 
January 1922.) 

Fharmacbutical Industries in India. By J. J. 
Campos. U.B. [“ Indian Business." Jan 1922 | 

An Open Letter to H E Lord Readino. By an 
Optimist [‘‘East ami West." December 1921}. 

The Future OF India’s Forkion Trade. By J. A. 

Bandhrook [“British Indian Crafts." January 1922] 
A Peep into India’s Fast and Present. By 
Khagondranath Sikdar, M. a. [“ PrabuddhR 
Bbarata." January 1922]. 

TiuuR’s Apocryphal Memoirs. By H. Beveridge. 
[" Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal" December 1921) 

Malabar Reuse Work. By a. N. Sudarisanam 
[The " Young Men of India '' February 1922). 

At the Dawn of the Bcitibh Empire in India 
By Bibliophile [The "Modern Review " February 
1922]. 



QUEjSTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


The Bombaf Conference 

The Secretariefl of the Committee of the 
Bombay Conference, held in January, to bring 
about a Bound Table Conference, have iaauod to 
the press the correspondende that paased between 
them and the Government of India on the one 
hand and Mr. Gand^ii on the other. 

They say that the resolutions at tho 

Conference were duly suhaatted (u tho Viceroy 
with the request that • 

since all shades of opinion wore agreed as to the 
necessity of a Round Table Conference, it now rested 
with His ExcoIIeocy to give an iiifliuation of the 
attitude ho was prepared to take audro claim from tho 
public all necessary co-operation to realise the* 
common object. • 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy, rHplj’kifi 
to the above, wrote to the Secretaries that 

His Excellency was unable to discover in the 
proposals the basis for a profitable discussion on 
u Round Table Confe>ence and no useful purpose 
would, therefore, be served by eotering into any 
detailed examination of their terms. . 

This reply from Government disappointed tho 
hope of the conveners nnd they addressed 
another telegram to the V'icoroy on Jnniiary 30th 
wanting to know which terms of the Coiiforonco 
proposalH w^re not acceptable to the V'iceroy, 
in which case the Coiuriiittee would endeavour to 
meet His Excellency’s wishes. * 

Tho Committee kept Mr. Gandhi informed of 
the negotiations, requesting him, nt tho saino time, 
to postpone his Bardoli programme. In the mean¬ 
while Mr. Gandhi addressed a letter to the Viceroy 
on the lat Knbruary from llardoli. In tho course 
of the letter Mr. Gandhi pointed out thal. 

although tho terms of tbeMalaviya Conferencewere 
quite in keeping with the Viceroy's requirements as 
uuderstood through bis Calcutta speech, tho V’ioeroy 
has summarily rejected the proposal. 

There was nothing before tbe country but to adopt 
some DOQ-violent method for the enforcenient of its 
demands • 

and tbe immediate task before the country was to 
rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of 
association and freedom of the press. 

Oontinuing, Mr. Onndhi'saye : 

If you can see your way* to make the necessary 
“*«laratlon within sevonxlass of the date of publica¬ 
tion of tble manifeato, I snail be prepared to advise 
tho postponement of oiviMisobedience of an aggees- 

.18 • * 


■ive charaofer till the imprisoned workers have, 
after thgir diaoharge, reviewed tbe whole situation 
and considered the position de noro. 

TbB CoftUITTEE ON Mr. LeTTFR 

OommenUcg on this letter, the Committee 
wrote to Mr. Gandhi that they ^ 

regret that you should have thought it advisatfle to 
send this letter tu tho Viceroy while you were 
aware that corrdspondeDCO was still going on on 
the aubjoct of u Bound Tulile Conference. The Com¬ 
mittee cannot agree that your letter either meets 
their requirements oris unexceptiouable as you say 
in your lotte'^. 

• CovBRNHENr Of India CoMMONiqiie 

The Govornmoiit of India thernsrlvcR, in a 
communique published on the 6t.h in reply to Mr. 
Gandhi’s letter, repudiate his assertions and urge 

• that 

the alternatives that now confront the people of 
India are euch as sophistry can no Jonger obscure or 
disguise. The issue ta no longer between this or that 
•progrlmme of political advance, but bhtween lawlese- 
ness, with all its consequences, <fh*tbe one hand, and, 
on the other, the maintenance of those principlos 
which lie at tbe root of all civilised Governments. 

*Mr. Gakdhi's Reply 

Mr. Gandhi in a further letter refutes tbe 
CioverrTment’s communique nnd says that tho 
alterniitivo is not between lawlessness on tbe ono 
band and miiintenanee of law arfd order on the 
other, Xhe choico before tho peopin in mass civil 

* (finobedionee with all its undoubted dnngois and 

* lawless repression of the lawful activities of tho 
peopfa. 

In the As.skmi»ly 

Questioned in tbe A.'isembly by J)r. Oour if 
Ooverniiient couliT make any statement regarding 
specific ch-arges made by Mr. Gandhi, Hir William 
Vincent said that He would make dliquirios and 
place any inforoi.ation he might receive at tbe 
disposal of tho meiiiViors, and ho concluded with a 
refoiei'co to the recent tragic happening^ at 
Gorakhpur. ^ 

In my judgment it remains for Mr. Gacglhi to consi¬ 
der that occurrence iu the light of some of the remarks 
which he made affor the more fatal disturbances in 
BoraDay? 

Mr. Gandhi has since suspended his Bardoli 
programme and advi^d the Working Committee 
to stop all further activities ; end Mr Kntarapin 
and Mr. Jaynker have written to congratulate 
Mr. Gandhi on bis courage and stateslnnn^ip in 
preparing way for reconciliation. • 
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Mr. Mon.tagu on Indian Unrest 

Mr. Montagu’s Rpaach at the 1920 Club oa 
February 9 described as the first public utterance 
which the Secretary of State for Indi/t has made 
since the passage of the Government of India Act. 
Mr. Montagu admitted that the situation in India 
was causing grave,[ but coii.'i lent, anxiety. 
Amongst the multiplicity of causes of unrest he 
placed in the forefront the prnlongntion of the wni- 
between Turhey and Greece, und pointed out that 
a large number of the riots had been of a Maho- 
medan character.' In addition, economic cnu.scs, 
the events in Ireland, Germany, Russi.i and Egypt, 
were bound to havn reiwroiNKions in India. 
Bolshevism, declared Mr, Montagu, had done its 
utmost to instil its {loison into India ; but it h^d 
been unsuccess^I in getting to an apprenable 
extent across the frontier, because the soil of India 
was almost as uncongenial to the growth and 
horrors of Bolshevism ns the soil of Great Britain, 

t. 

Mr. Montagu contested the assertion that it 
was impossible to introduce democratic institutions 
into India and declared it was out of the question 
to tell India that Britain was now going to with- 
hold. what she had taught her to expect'for 150 
years, If the ideal of making a Federated India 
a partner in the Empire failed, the world would be 
poorer; buj; if it succeeded it would be the finest 
of the great works for humanity which Great 
Britain had^ accomplished. Mr. Montagu empha* 
sised that the policy of Government towards India 
remained as laid down in August 1917, and subse¬ 
quently ratified by Parliament and proclaimed in 
India, namely, to do its best, despite obvious 
difficulties and obstacles, as surely and quickly ns 
it could, but not more quickly tl^an circumstances 
demanded, and to lead India, stage by stage ‘and 
step by step, to some form of Self-Government and 
partnership within the British Empire, 

Referring to the necfseity of sincerity of policy, 
Mr. Montagu emphasised they must show India 


that progress, if slow, was not due to faltering of 
determination on tho part of Groat Britain, but 
because it must take tiino to overcome obstacles. 
Ue urged that Britain .os the trustee of the des¬ 
tinies of India had to srt her hand to a difficult 
task which must he pursuod with consistency. 
The < •ovorit'iiont of I mlia Act was tho first instal- 

t 

ment which had got to be tried and justified 
before tho ne.xfc^instahiiont was ottered. Similarly 
With the,Indiini»iing of the Oivil Service. If it 
wore proved that the great traditions of the 
Sr rvice ca>uld -vuocos«full) bo carried on by Indians, 
he did not tlonbt that Parliament would be willing 
to entrust tho Service to I ndia., But more demand 
or bullying and libelling of I ndi.an public servants 
would not bring that time nearer by a single day. 
Mr. Mo.ntngu paid a most glowing tribute to the 
loyal and devoted work of tlte Indian Civil Service 
and promised his protection and support in the 
work it* was still ualled upon to perform. 

Mr. Montagu fonclinled by urging that progress 
was made by evolution not ievolution, and there 
was no remedy for the di.sturbors of the peace of 
India but the rigorops nnforceniont of the law 
and the protection of law-abiding cili?;ens. Ho 
maintained that, if they were determined, a.s the 
Government of India wore, to grr.pplo with anar¬ 
chy and intimidation, such a policy wns not repres¬ 
sion but wa.s the ordinary duty of Government 
which was trying t.> govern the country. He 
would say to the Moderates that one lesson of 
8elf-Onvernroent must bo that those who 
wanted Self-Government were prepared to say 
that force, which they challenged, must be the 
ultimate weapon of every Government, whether 
alien or indigenous.. It was of no use to demand 
Self-Goverouiont and, at the same time, to shrink 
from supporting Government which gave protec¬ 
tion and, thuicfore, Government was entitled to 
the support of all well-disposed Indians, 



‘ FEUDATORY INDIA 


Bhopart New Conatitution 

On the occasion of the vieit of His Uoyal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to Bhopal, Her 
Highness the Begum ^ mad© an announcement 



H. I). THE FEtUlM OK BHOPAL • 
rogai'ilir g a imw i ansiitiition for I51‘.<ij>:l. Lufur- 
ring to it in lior sjieccii ut the Stutw 15 tn(|iu>t in 
honour of the Princo, Her Highness said • , 

“ 1 was coii.soi'jus at the outset uf the fact that 
the paoplo licked in tint mostosscntial ci|uipinent 
for reprrsentativH institutions—I'duciition and 
to their ediicatiou on modern line’s I devoted 
my cl^usest nttention. Over two rlucades of 
arduous endeavour in the cause of public instruc¬ 
tion have now happily reached fruition, and with 
the dawning of popular intertst, however fiiiiit, in 
the alTrtirs of the^State, 1 have decided to give my 
people a share in tho coiioHels of my Government. 

“This very morning when the booming of guna 
from the parapets of ^lie Fort, not far from thi.s 
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hall, proclaimed the auspicious arrival in my 
capital of the ^Heir-Apparent to tboThrone of the 
greatest democratic country in the world, was 
announced % new constitution for ^ho Bhopal 
State,* which consists in the establishment of an 
Executive Council of State and a Lc^slati^ 
Cjuncil. Jf. WH- !i happy uugii^y that the Prfnce'a 
visit coincided with so imp|rtaiit an announce- 
iiioiit, and no hettoi or more abiding commemoi-a- 
tiou could, (^1 the other band, be conceived of that 
vifiit, than the foriinil conc«i«.“ioi» liy the Kuler of 
Bhopal to her sir.>jepft» of the right to participate 
in the nuiuldjiig'of its destinies. * J t is, 1 admit, a 
very nuiih-st hcgiiining; as modest, in my bumble 
, oi iiiioii, ns all Viogiiiniiigs ought to he, hut nfl'ord- 
ing the pmple. aa it.Moes, ample opportunities for 
piiiclK'd tr.iining and discipliue,. it may bo safe- 
•Iv cfltisidejcd as the first step towards the esta- 
Mi<iimeiit of still tdoaer relations between my 
C. leii.ment and my peopTe ; for, on the cultiva- 
tiou^hy tV.« pe-nde ‘• f hat true sensO of responsi- 
t.ilitv which is tho ko) note of all representative 
.gi.vrnmicnt wil: sohly depend the extension of 
their aha'o in the id1 *>i's of the State, and with 
every etep forward on their psit in that direction 
larger iu*MSUies*of reprcseiitatiou *will, from time 
to time, bo unllinchiiigly conceded to them," 

Bhor State's Subjects 

The first BCBsion of the Bhor Statde Subjects 
Conference wns.lield leiently under the presi¬ 
dentship of Mr. N. 0 Kelkar. People-from tho 
five talukas of the' State had assembled. The 
Mnvalis of Shivsji, who formed the bulk ol the 
State’s subjects, Were present in huge numjwra, 

An informal resolve was made by the Conference 

that, unless the represontatives, with a mandate 
for negotiation wTth the Chief, were given a full 
and *a fair hearing end many of the grievances 
weie rcuicdiod, all the talulfas would combine and 
sreaort to non payment of taxes. 











INDIANS OUTSIDE INOIA 


lodi«n« in Kenjrn 

Mr. Cburobill'e speech &t the fast African 
Dinner in London has provoked a bitter contro* 
versy, Evety important organiaatiou has protest* 
ed against his remarks. 

** . SIauhas Lh^ial LKA<i\ri:'8 Puo'rxsi' 

The Madras Liho^-Ml League sent the follow¬ 
ing telegram to U. E. tho Viceroy ; The Madras 
Liberal League requaHt Your Ezcelleucy to 
convey to the Secretiry of State for India 
its duu|> disgust, disappointment and dismay 
at Mr. Churcbiil’s pronuunconiot at the East 
African Dinner on the question of Indians 
*iu* Kenya. The decisions announced by Mr, 
Ohurohill are in direct coutraveotion of the 
resolution of the Imperial Ounlerenca held last 
June and Mr.^ Montagu’s inthrpretation o£ the 
same and unjust and huoiiliatiug to the Indians 
In the extreme. The League desires to warn the 
Governuient that if the British Cabinet endorsee 
Mr. Churchill's view, the result would be disast¬ 
rous in India, particularly at the present juncture. 
The Asskmiily Resolutio.m 
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The Lsgislative Assembly passed the following 
resolution after a lieuted debate on tlie Otb'instant: 
This Assembly rei-oniiuends to tlic Covernor- 
(leneral in Council that he do represent that any 
failure in Uis M>justy’s African territoritw to 
inset the lawful claims of Indians fur equality of 
status with all other classes of His Majesty’s eub- 
jects will be regarded as a serious violation of the 
rights of Indians to citizenship which were recog¬ 
nised and affirmed only so recently as at the 
Imperial Conference of 19*21, and ^n particular 
tkut he do cable to the iSkeretary of State for 
India and through him bring to the notice of the 
Britiah Cabinet the emphatic protest oT this 
Assembly at the pvoiioancement reported to have 
been made recently by the Bight Hon’ble Mr. 
WinstiA Churchill at the |C4st African Dinner in 
S^Bdon.* 


Mr. Sastri’s Views 

The BC. Hon. Mr. Ssstri, interviewed by the 
Tinw in London, criticised Mr. Churchill’s speech 
and said that it was unfortunate : 

It was too late now to have misgivings on the 
suitability of representative institutions. Mr. 
Sastri was profoundly astonished at Mr. 
Churchill’s going buck upon the Imperial Confer¬ 
ence reaulutiou of lt)21. India regards Kenya as 
a test catie. If inequality and hardship aie inflict¬ 
ed on Indians in Kenya, the good faith of Britain 
would bo irrudoouihbty ehuken and the pro-English 
party in India would be wiped out. Politically 
Mr. Churchill's policy was fraught with the 

utmost danger to India and Britain. 

» * 

Mr. Montagu on Indians Abroad 

Mr. Montagu, addressing, on the 9tb iuscant, 
the 1920 Club, which consists of Coalition 
Liberals, on the subject of the Indians’ position 
in the Empire, emphasised that the sole require¬ 
ments lor the success of the Government's policy 
in India were patience and sincerity. Dillereii- 
tiatiou against IndiHiis in other parts of the 
Empire would imply a lack of sinceritv and render 
tho goal of British policy in India impossible. 

Keplying to Mr. Winston Churchill’s recent 
speech on the position of Indians in the Kenya 
Colony, Mr. Montagu declared that Mr. Oburchill 
had announced tho decisions of the Colonial 
Office, hut the subject was being disemosed by the 
Government, and be devoutly hoped that some 
way would be found of accommodating the views 
of Mr. Cburcbili’s policy, announced by the 
Government and approved by Parliament, as the 
hope and aspirations of the Indian peoples. ' 

If an Indian, continued Mr. Montagu, was fit 
for tho Oovernorsbip of a great Province, the 
Membership of the Viceroy’s Council, the Lesd- 
ship of tbe great hospital in Mesopotamia, or 
dtiseriship in a new Colony, it was incoDBistent 
with tbe sincerity of Britain’s policy to say that 
beoaube be was an Indian be could not hope for 
reoognition. 


Industrial & commercial section 

Madras and the Fiscal Commission German Dyes in India 

The Madras Government have issued a state- The of rustrictioDS on the importation 


meut regarding their views on fiscal questions 
submitted before the Fiscal Committee. The 
conclusions at which the Madras Government 
have arrived may be stated broadly hk follow:— 

1. They advocate for fiidia her own comaicr- 
uini policy with special tiinllV and regul.ited 
primarily with regard to her own interests. 

2. As a corollary it follows tlfat the Govern-, 

a 

mont do not advocate n free-trade policy for India,, 
Co-operative M^ement^in India 
The following are extracts f4om the annual 
report on the Co-operative movemeut in India tof 
the year 19111-20:— > 

The total number of Banks during the year 
1919-20 rose from 333 to 400, with a member¬ 
ship and wotking i^pital of 127,026 and over 
Re. 8,U5 lakhs, as ugainst 107,017 (revised figure) 
and lis. 7,29 lakhs, respectively, in lOlS-JS. The 
net profit resulting from the operations of tbe.se 
Biuks aUo increased from Ks. 13,70,781 to 
Rs. 17,50,678 in 1919-20. 

It will bepbserved that the number of agri¬ 
cultural and non-agrioullural primary societies 
increased during the year from 28,977 agrj^ul- ^ 
tural (excluding insurance societies^ and 1,971 
non-ugiiciiltural to 36,299 agricultural (excluding 
insurance societies) and 2,662 nua-agricultiiral 
Societies, respectively. The total membership 
and wurkibg capital at the close of the year were: 

* Members Capital. 

Bs. 

No. (iakhs). 

.^ricultural 1,175,109 9,65 

Non-Agrioultural .. 339,430 2,90 

Total . . 1,514,539 12,55 

The following are the profits resulting from 
the operations o& these societies :— 

Agricultural Societies 30,76,118 

Non-Agricultural Hooietiee 11,63,877 

lolal 42,41,995 


of synthetic dyestuffs itito India has had the 
effect of stimulating trade in that direction with 
Germany, According to the report on the sea¬ 
borne trade and admiriistr^oii of the^eoffiSiy 
Presidency for 1920 21. the total imports of , 
d 3 eitig and tiini ttig .suhsrances have risen by» 
Rs. I ;! crore to Rs. 3'02 crore, to which Germany 
contributeef 35 per cent., the United Kingdom 
27 per cent, and the United States 21 per cent. 
In this group the most important imports'-were 
alizarine and aniline. Of the total imports of 
aniline, valued at Rs. 2*23 crore, the United* 
Kingdom supplied ^31 per cent, as against Ger¬ 
many’s 29 per cent. The shares of Great Britain 
and ^Germany in<bhe impurts of alizarine were, 
respectively, 17 and 67 per sent, of the total of 
Rs 55 lakhs. The import# of synthetic chemicals 
from Great Britain included large quantities of 
Uertnan reparation dyes. 

• Labour Dieputea in Japan 
Xiabour disputes in Japan were comparatively 
few in number before the war, bab after its com- 
meocement thpy increased suddenly, says the 
{jobour (raxeitii. For the seven years frum 1907 
to 1913 there were on an average 30 strikes per 
yea^ aSecting about 5,174 workers, while fi-om 
1914 to 191K strikes averaged yearly ^07 affecting 
29,587 workers • per year. At the time of the 
armistice the situation improved 8ifghtly,‘but a 
record figure for Strikes was reached in 1919, 
when there were 497 involving 63,13? workers. 
This state of fiffairs continued until the end of 
March 1920. In the first three months of that 
year there were 122 strikes afl'eoting, 13,806 
workers ; but witb the beginning of trade depres¬ 
sion dating from April the number of strikes 
decreased considerably, and'from April to the end 
of December there were only 160 strikes afiecting 
22,565 workers, briogil% fhe totals for I ^20 up 
to 282 steikes with 36^371 workers. , * ^ 


AGRICULTURAL SECTldN 


Cane Sugar Industry 

, Wiitiag in thft Jnium liannen fqr December, 
Sirdar Jogendra Singb, Sditoi of JSaU and Wett, 
discv^sea the future of tbe cane augar industry of 
India'. Tbe present position of sugar industry in 
^ fo y ign apuntries is not gooi Cuba iv in -i very 
. bad eJndition owing' to “ foolish s pacul ition and 
*^nance" It soems, the Sin’ar, that it will 
not maintain its pioducticn cil four millions a 
year In Java tho mte ot wagna his been 
doubled and there ire othci factois which mike 
comp^tion with India ilinisl .mposhible Uuaaia 
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u outol tbe maiket altogether , while in Amenta 
the industry le m a bid wa) hnancwlly The 
expansion In the Philippines has also come to 
nought " India, therefoic, has not only its own 
market but’tbe markets of the woi Id at its dis¬ 


posal ” 

There need be no fear that, on tbe industry 
setting right m the above-nient ined countnes. 


t^e market for Indian sugar will contract. 

India needs a million tons of sugar for home con- 
■umpK It can export to EnglMd from to 2 
Son tons of sugar Most of the sugar-producing 
“untnes have reached their limit oi production wnile 
consumption of sugar within the last decade has 
fn^as^ in the United States of America by 24 per 
iSSm the United Kingdom by 14 per cent, and 
other Huropesn countries by 8 per cent The 
m IndTitselLii expsDdiAg«normouBly and with the 
axosperity it wiU expand even more, so that 
tfne need be no fear of omitBpctin* markets 


There are three factors which should be attend¬ 
ed to for a successful scheme of development, 
First, It lb neceeaary “to provide compact blocks of 
land for the giowing of cane as was dons in Java 
bO that science, energy and enterprise may con¬ 
centrate over these areas ” Java factories control 
their own plantations 

A factory would be wrong to establish itselt without 
tbe assurance of raw material Their owners might 
bold It up if they so desire Cane deteriorates in 
transport and tk#fKtory has to be lu the centre ot a 
plantatioir A cane factory works only 100 days in the 
year and cannot ta>e risks of short supplies The 
larger tbe factory the b((t»r the results tbe difference 
tn a factory crushing 100 tons a day is not less than 
Rs 40 per ton on the sug ir produced Ihe Govern-^ 
■pent can provide compact blocks of land bv giving 
forest areas now under grass, and by private arrange 
menl 

Next, dibcussing the ab|)ect of uioiloiii methods, 
tho writer sajs that a largo amount of oil cake 
will be leqiiiiod is uianure iiid for thia he sug 
gents the niinhing beta of the liigo ijusntity ot oil 
seeds which hitherto fad bein exported This 
not only helps the cine hiigiir cultiv ilion hut tlso 
produces new wealth to tbe extent, soya the 
writer, of 20 milium £ 

On tbe manufacturing side ibis lecessaiy to 
use modem nulls HO ib to extract a larger loiount 
of juice. Under preseot methods, the geneial 
iverage amount of juice extrae'ed is only •')2 4, 
while the modern multiple milling with nmceratiou 
takes out RO 4 per cent, of tbe juice in the cane 
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There can be no doubt that if we save our crushing 
and boiling loisos we can produce 71)0,000 tons of 
sugar a year from the crop already grown An 
additional miUion ton can be secured by growing thick 
canes on the present areas in place of thin canes under 
improved methods and if another to 1 million acres 
from unused forest and waste lands were provided for 
tbe crop, we can depend on getting another million 
ton of sugar 

The third factor is capUil The writer esti 
mates tbe capital required at 200 crores spread 
ovei twenty years, bis period of tbe programme, 
at 10 croreb a year It le impossible to raise the 
ten crores lo Ibdia alone, 

Tbe enterprise calls for both England and India to 
jointly raise the capital and share in the profits. 
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Suecett. By Lord Beaverbrook. Stanley Paul 

ii Go., London. « 

The contents of this volume originally appeared 
as weekly articles in a London perioili(»1 and they 
were widely quoted. Lord Beaverbrook is 
happily reminiscent in his sketches and he oSers 
some shrewd suggestipns and not a few le-ssons 
culled from a life of success achieve4 through 
entorprUo. They nflbrd pleasant reading, but 
success has sniduiii been achieved by« rc.ading 
books on how to sucq^d It is cssentinll^’ n' 
initter of tempenimoiit and the iranic p'lunf . aa 
Lonl Morley said, “depends on yftiir fftand.inl of^ 
Knecoss.” , 

Reference Books 

V\'e have roonived for review a nnmlior of 
roferoiice hook- for tbo year 1022. cnob of tbem 
usofiil in its own way. 77 m! /ntliiin and 

Dirfrlfi-i/ (Arnold White A- Co , (Jalrutt-s) i-* a 

» 

pondrroiiH volume of 1 .TbO pagSD, packSd with 
infoi'inat.ion well ctassiliud and arranged nlpha- 
botirally for easy roforonce. Th<‘ Daily Mail 
Jiooh (Avf^ciated Newspapers, Ltd., London), for 
the I’lirrenl^year is nmplilied with a number of 
speciiil ai'ticloH on topical subjects. WkiUik-vr’s 
Almanac, the r)4tli annual edition of whicll is 
just to hand, is enrichod with n n.ass of informa¬ 
tion and stati.stics relating to Trade luid Finance, 
and the recent census of the (^litsh Bmpire. 
Pears' Cyrlopndia is practically crammed with 


Ware and Treatiea-^1815 .to 1914- By 

Arthur Pohsonby. George Allen and Lnwin,^ 
Ltd , Loadoo. ’ ^ 

This booj^ is an easy guide to the studyroi' the 
international problems ae it sets forth, in a bri ef ^ 
compass, the more importan^^ars .(hat hav^^^n 
wuged-during t^o last one ^undted years. This ^ 
period, generally considered as the most peacefuf 
and enlightened, is yet full of conflicts fraught 
w^th serioMs consequences, and the author'records 
DO less than forty fwo of them inra brief and 
succinct m.nnnfr. % ^ 

Atoka, aod other Poems By N. V. 

Thadnni, Hindu College, Delhi. 

<• The author huj u ready command of the 

fuinitiar forms of English versification; his 

* ■ * ' ■■ 

therRes and ideals are patriotic i^d eastern, but 

wo doubt whether these attAtpts to express tb^ 
Ka.st in the terms of the West will succeed in 
getting any’better recognition than sympathy. « 
There is a great deal of feeling ard eloqueooe, 
suppressed passion and delicate imagery in the ' 

* portraits, but in the main they remain rather 
artificial, and just fail to awake’tlie genuine echo 
of truejioetic i^nsight and feeltng. From the 
{>oint of view of India’s claims to success in new 
and almost untrodden fields, the author must be 
congratulated on the high level of his attainments 
in a strictly limited sphere of Immun endeavourn 


information on everyday subjects of every conceiv¬ 
able variety, beginning with a dictionary of 
the English language and ending with a ready 

reckoner. 

% 

Chitta RanjsD. By Sukumar Hanjan. Indian 
Book Club, Calcutta. 

Mr. C. R. Das, like Mr. MotiUl Nehru, has 
made, perhaps, tiie biggest sacrifice in the cause of 
non-co-operation and no wonder that his arrest 
gave such a fillip to the movement in Bengal. 
A sketch of his life,must appeal to the young 
with peculiar force. , 
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Antiquity of Aryan Race- Ry Bhagavaa Das 
Pathak, Jhanda St.. Dobra Dud. Rs. 2. 

ScxilAl.iau. Its Imbryonic Development in Indra. By 
D. Pant. B. Com. Tbo Punjab Assn. Club., Lahore. 
Introduction to Tiih Civil Procedure Code. By 
.Nagendranatb Gliosc. M a., b.l. Weekly Notes 
Priuling Work8«3, Hastings St., Calcutta. 

Vebic*Iiwan. Part I. By Shiv Nath, Vaidic Jiwan 
Aabram, Debra Dun. 

Riu Veda SarasanuraiIa. By Shiva Natha. 
Abitbagin, Vuidik Jivan Aehram. Dehra Dun. 

SanmaROA DreI’IK’a. ] dii^d by S. K. Raogllswami 
Dikabitar, EumbakonS I. • 

The OF.DESTiig By C. F. Saraihi.Victoria 

Frees, Vellore. • „ 





DIARY af THE MONTH 


. ,Jaa. 24, 
* % . 


Jan. 2f. The (^th iQ*announced of Vibcounf 
I' Biyoe. 

Jan, 23 Agreement been mulo betweep the 
ASI|g*ra and Bokhara (juvainoionts 

The Irifh Kico Congie-t'; opened nt 

'*«• . \ 
nJan. 25. The Bfffcisb^'^lbvei nnion^ have presenteii 
** three small nival ships to tho Guiernment of 
India, 

■—The Srst Smsionof tho Bhor St ite b Sub|ectn 
CoufeitpnceiKvii'- held to-di), it Riona 
Jan, a^, A not took pUco iiiiiongtho mill hands 
- at Titigui, near t'akiitti 
^—f*ei9ia lias rerogui^ed tho In«h Free Stite 
Jan 27 4nglo Kienrh ronv^i-itjo'is legarding 
Near Eist peace conditiotie liavo begun 
^Jan, 28. The ^n<f Session 't)f the Oriental 
Oenference was inaugurated it Calcutta, Di 


Ivain IjSM presiding 
, Jan 29 Sir Rmest SInckleton is dead 
—Mr, Lung Shih yi, Premiei of China, has 
k resigned 

Jan. 30 The Science t'ongiees met at Madias 
Jan 3 1 MesifS lj\]|)it llii, K Snntnnam, 
Malik l\hm aad Dr Copt ChanO were released 
tO'day but Mi liijpit Kuiiih i*> iriested 
under tlieCiipuiinl Li' A'iimidment Art, I'lO^v 
Feb 1 Toe {isgislttive A-i'ombl) pissed i 
.resolution foi tho leinovil of sex disquahhcation 
of voters in the Assombly dertions 
—Mr Gindhi has addtessod an iiltimitum to 
Government 

—The delegitos of tho five (.leif Powors have 
assented to the treaty foi tlio lelu tiori of naxal 
armaments , 

Feb 2 .Zaghlul Pisha and oMici ox(>el!ed 
Egyptiins h ive been d< potte 1 fo tlio Seychelles 
Feb. 3 . Su William Pope’s Commiitee on the 
Indian Institu*^e of Science bAae submitted 
theii;^eport to the Quveroment of India. 

Fe>. 4. ^Rioting and attalfe on a police station m 
dOomkhpuV. ‘ 


Peb 'i The Shin tung Tieaty has been sigoedi 

—A new Oonatitiiiion eKtiblisbing an exeSutnre 
council and a legist itive council foi* Bhopal 
was announced to day at Bhopal 

Fob 6 L’lrdinal Achilles Ritti has beoii electei^ 
Popo 

—Death i‘ announced rf Oenei il do Wet of 
Kouth ^fiica 

Feb 7 The l\.ing opine I Piilmiuont to day 

Fob S Sinn Fein laid on Ulster border 

—Mr Hiidyil Vt^, President of tho Rerigal 
ProMiHiiI (ioiigicss ( iminittce, was lelenaei^ 
unconditionally 

Feb 9 The Ahmnil ibid Miiuicipility hae been 
suspended and tno * oMoctor liis taken ovoi ite 
woik 

— Ihe House of ('omniona lias pished tho tirst 
toiding of the Irish Fiee Sti^e Bill 

Feb 10 Thi Seditious Mootings Alt hna boon 
extended to Caihai vnd Nowgoiig Distm 1 h m 
Assam 

Feb II llie Kainitaki ( oiiliiiencc met it 
Mangaloie, Mrs Saroiun N udii presiding. 

Fob 1 ’ Tbe Coronation of the new I'ope was 
hi Id to d IV 

— Iho I'ongt iss Woikiiig Comiiiittuo has siispen 
ded miss civil dis ilicdidnco 

heb I > The Logislntive Atisntubly cabled a 
mossige ot coijfi lente to Mi ,Moiitigu 

bob 11 Ml (J K Dis and Mi B n bismal 
weie xonloncnd to six months’ simple imprison 
incntuidci Sp< 17 ( i iniinal A men Imeou Act 

—The censuro amendment ot Mi Joynnon Uicks 
to the Vddiess on the Indian situation in the 
Houso of Cominons was lost by 24K to 64 votes. 

—Sben^rfa mooting in Madras to protest against 
Mr Cburchill's speech at tbe Rast African 
Dinner 

—The Ptince of Wales arnred in Delhi, 
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Literary 

On Mahomed and Khadija 

A oorreapoadeot, Mf. M. Quasim, draws our 
attention to oertoin rem|rk8 made by Mr. U. 

C Noir, the writer of the article on “ Democratic 
Marriogeb” in the December number, and says 
that he has indulged in an uncalled-for 
attadk on the social etatue of the Arabian 
Prophet in the followioe words'* “The rich* 
widow Khadija g^ve her hand to her 'servant • 
Mohammed, the iwn of a camel driver". If 
this remark is allowed to go* umsbnllenged, 
he continues, it will create a rnry wrong 
impreeeion iii the minds of/oadere that the 
founder of Islam wu>, after ail, a mere aervani of 
the rich widow Khadija and that he had no great 
ancestry to claim as be was the sort of a carnal 
ilrtrer." But this is baldly supported by facts cl 
history. The Prophet was sprung ^rom th^hoblest 
of the Arabian tribes known as tbe Koa-efth and 
be was born in a family which enjoyed tbo 
hereditary governorship of Mecca and trusteeship 
of the holy temple known as the Kaaba, to which 
pilgrims had flocked from all parts of Arabia long 
before the days of Islam. His grandfather Abdul , 
Mutallib was the chief (or governor) of Mecca and 
on bis death the cbiefsbip (or governorship) of the 
town passed to his son Abu Talib, one of the^unclss 
of tbe Prophet, whose father Abdullah, be it noted, 
died in the life time of Abdul Mutallib himself 

It ie a matter of common knowledge thatoamel- 
driving forms the chief oocupation, to this day, of 
only tbe desert-dwellers of Arabia who are 
known as Bsdauins who have do fixed abodes 
and are seen moving about with their whole 
families on tbe backs of camels from one oasis to 
another. But tbe Arabe are sot Bedomm and 
those living in towns are net oanel drivers but 
traders and busiseesmeoiike «tfa«r civilised people 
of the world. ^ 
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Every reader of Islamic history knows that tbe 
Prophet was held in great Vespect .by tbe people 
on aocoAnt of ibis hooeety and truthfulness. He 
became known as “df Amm” or Trustee. He 
used to go op business along with hie uncle Abu 
Talib to Syria. People had so much confidence in 
him that they made him theiypaptn^r in bue:<s££. 
Among them wagons Khadi/a, a rich widow who 
began to like him so much mr hie moral virtues 
that she decided to marry him (it should be noted 
that widow*re-marriag6 was permissible and still 
permitted by the la^s of Islam). Tbe origin and 
social status of^he Prophet ratiutre no further 
elaboration from me as tbe things which I have 
mentioned are facts of history and not the outoodke 

* of a diseased mind ^hich does not see things in 
their true light ” 

✓ -*. ’ 
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EssAVs Classical AND MonftffR. By F. W. H. 

Myers Macmillan & Co , Ltd , London. 

Till’ Lirs <'K LoKAMAN^A TILAK, With a foreword 
bv C It. Das By D V. Atbalye. Swadeshi 
Pebliahiog Company, Poona. 

Liuf.ralism and Laroitr By Rt Hon. .T. M. 

Robertson Liberal Publication Dept London. 

,A Short Hisiohy op SAMSKRir Lit'^ratitrb By 
Prof M Chakravartv. M. A Sircar & Co . Calcutta. 
LECTUBIA ON THE ThPISM Oh Tlir.Ul’i^NISHAna AND 
Other Slinin/s Bv Sitanath Tattvabbiisban. 
The Truvt Soc|«y. Dyul Siorh CoUege, Lahore 
Indian Tf!(AOEs.TART I Tiic Braumanio Icomo- 
ORAl’HV. By B C Bhattacbarvn, H A., F R S,T. G.8. 

• Thacker, Spink & Co, Calcutta. 

The Music of India Bv H A. Popley d. a. The 
AMocietioD Press, Calcutta 
Photigraphino the iNVisntLF. By Ttfmes Coates, 
F A 8 N Fowler A Co, London 
Thl Like of Suivait Maharai By N S. Taka- 
khav and K A Koluskar R. A Relus)(ar. Bombay. 
Gandhism Exposkd, By Argus Thacker, Spink dc Co., 
Calcutta. • • 

SPEEDOORAPH. Bv O C L Nurnayva (HiggiO' 
bothams Ltd, Rangalorr,) is described as "an 
original svstenivhiuh is so single that it can be 
easily learnt in a few hours " * 

Tagore & Co *• Publicatioae 

•We have received the following ioterdStingjiubUoA* 
tions from MessrsaTavore tz. Co., Madras 

Tbo Jirst Step and the Slavery of Our Time, By 
Count Leo Tolstoy. The Meaning of Non-Co¬ 
operation, ByC. F Andrew^, Karl Marx, A Modern 
Biebi, By Har D.iYal, m.a.; Advance, India, By 
Bernard Houghton. I. C. 8 . Retd.: The Resurrection 
of tbe Congress, By D. N. Banerjee; Ethics of 
peetructioa, A SymrosMm; • 
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Educational 


SpeciiJ Convocation at Calcutta 

A Special Convocation of tbe l>niversity of 
was held, on Decotnbor 17 to confer 
honoriLk'y degreoa \n commemoration of the 
* Visit of H. R. h\ the Prirce of Wales. 
The attendanoo was large. The Degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on Hia EzcoI* 

t 

leDcy the Viceroy. Recipients of the Degrees 
of Doctor of Literature, en addition to the 
Ohancellor, Lord Konaldsliar, were Professor 
^ W. B. Craigie, of Oxford ILiivcrsity, llai Saheb 
Dineeh Chandra Sen, well-known for his researches 
in the History of Lat)gua>gn and Juterature 
j of Bengal, Mr. Ai].anindra Nath Tagore, Univer¬ 
sity Professor of Indian Fine Arts, and Profsssor 
Bylvain Levi, (ifTo* well-known Indologist of 
France. Degrees of 1 Actor of Science were con¬ 
ferred on Frofoesor Sir William daclkson Pope, of 
Oatnbridge University, Sir M. \’iswesvarayyn,*for- 
It merly Dawan of the Mysore State, Dr. lirajendra 
Nath Seal, an eminent educationist, the Hon. 
Mr. R. P. PHran*Pye, Education Minister, Romhay, 
and Professor V. Kumati. C. F. Cullfs, 

Hardinge Professor of Calcutta University, Sir 
John Marshall, I hrector-Genei-al of Archa-ologi- 
cal Survey^ Mr. K. Shntna Shastri, a guMing 
spirit of Chamarnjendra Samskrit College at 
Bangialore, Dr. G. T. Walker, Uircctor-Deneral of 
Observatories, Professor S. Krishnaswami Iyengar 
of Madras and Professor b. R. Hhandarkar, 
Oarmichael T’rofessor of Ancient Indian History 
and‘Culture, were admitted to"tbe Degrees of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Degrees were also con¬ 
ferred on tBe Right Hon. Sir Hyed Amir Ali a-od 
Professor A. A. Macdonail, ^oden Professor of 
Simskrit, Oxford University, whose unfortu¬ 
nate absence the Vice-Chancellor regretted. 

Sir. Aehutosh Mukberji, the Vice-Chancellor, 
in the course of bis address at the Convocation, 


said that the authority to confer an honorary 
degree implied that the University was in eesenoe 
an academy of learned men banded together for 
the discovery of truth and was consequently 
entitled to draw within Its t^phere of recognition 
individuals engaged in the advancement of loarning 
regardless of limitations of race, color, creed or 
dogmas, social, religious or political, It had been 
their conetant endeavor to realise the high ideal 
^ by the creation of new intellectual agencies and 
new organisations for the advance of knowledge, 
learning and rosoarch. fudged by the extent and 
variety of eubjocts comprehended in the scopo 
of their aefivitiee and the worth and excelhincc of 
the work nccompl'shod, the Calcutta Uiiivei>it,y 
was still the foi'oniost teaching and research 
university. 

Prince of Wales’ Medal 

Referring to the note on the Prince of Wales' 
Medarpublished in the Deecmher number of the 
Imlitin h>oi>‘ii', Mr. TLinsr.ij Prngji Thnckerscy, 
the founder of the medal, sends us tlio loilowiiig 
particulars about the Medal and the Fell-^wship :— 

The Gold Medal will he designated • Tho Priico 
of Wales' bold Medal' of the value of about 
Hr, 20h, and the Fellowship will bo det-ignnted, 

‘ The HaiisraJ Pragji Thackersey Prince of Walts' 
Fellowship ’ of the value of Rs. 1,200 per annum 
and tenable for a period of one year. These will be 
awarded annually in connection with the exami¬ 
nation for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine or 
Master of Surgery. 

Bengal Teachers* Conference 

. The All-Bengal Teachers' Conference was held 
in Dacca on the SOtb December, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Sir A. Choudhury, A't,, Barrister-at- 
» 

Law. A largo number of be-idmasters and 
teachers attended from the different parts of the 
province. A good number of resolutions were 
passed, which aim at the amelioration of their 
condition and future prospect. 
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Legal 

Separation of Functions in U. P. 

Tbe report of the Committee under the Chair- 
maoebip of Mr. Justice Stijnrt of Allahabad on 
the separation of tbo judicial and executive func¬ 
tions in the Provinrea Htate.s that the Comtnittoe 

• 

coiiiddors that there should be complete severance 
bettvoen the two departments •, that, in the casfl of 

O 

the provincial service, an orticer shouhl tic appoint 
el cither to tho exec'itive^or to the magisterial 
irtniont from the beginning, mnj tliat, thmo 
aitcr, thci'O xhoiiM bo no tr:tTe<foi' Jioni unu 
tU’p irtnicnt to •iiioyici- and that in tin: case of 
members of the I. 0. S, there should be 
eluR'iori an earlj daM and after tliat therv 
shonlil bn no furi.hor transfer Tlio sdienio 
involves tlie eontrol t*f Magistrates in tho tirst 
inst.ini e by .1‘i lgc s and supreme control l>y tho 
High <^>lllt in the I’r.ivince of Agio aii<l by the 
chief :ipp.<lliite judicial Huthority in Uiidli. But, 
while this is the aim of the schoiiic, the iiieiiibei.H 
aro of i>[iiniuii that it is neither feasible nor desir- 
iiblu to apply* it in all districts in the United 
Provinces or to remove from execiitivo ollicers 
certain <|ii <si judicial functions in criniiiml nmttern 
which are exercised by M igietratcs under the Ciodo 
of (Jrioiinal Pioccdurc. Tho Comniittco woiks 

out tho Hcheujo in dotail and oetiraates the cost of 

^ • 

proposals tiun recurriiig at !U. d,00,000 and 
lecurring at Hs, 4,7<),r>8K, 

The Patrik'a’e" Apology 

Tbe Sazar J’ati'ika published the follow¬ 

ing on Jlecember IB *— 

1q regard to the prosecution of the printer and 
publisher of this paper, we recognLse that excep¬ 
tion was rightly taken by tbe Government to 
articles in questiun, tbe subject-matter of prosecu¬ 
tion, and we regret having publiehed them. Wo 
undertake to use more care and discretion in tho 
conduct of the paper ig future. 


Racial Dietinctioni Committee 

Giving evidence before the Racial Dietinctiona 
Oommitiee, which held its first sitting on the 
afternoon of*tho Kith January, Mr. J* Chauduri, 
M.Jj.A,, maintained that although any safeguards 
might be provided in the criminal law against 
injustice or failure of justise in the triai" of 
Europeans by jury, yet Indian opinion would not 
be satisfied and placated unless tbe special 
privilege of a European accused person claiming 
to bo tried by his own countrymen was done away 
with. . 

Bihar Convictions 

A Bibar and Urissa Oovernment communique 

.hbites that, in view of tho opinion expressed in the 

recent debate in tlfo Provincial Council and the 

undortahing given their behalf,’the Government 

have *decided to refer the recoi’ds^>f all c.ises of 

. * • 

(*onvi('ti<m uijtier tho Criminal AoiendmoDt Act 
to -Itislice Sir Hasanta Atalik, on special duty, 
who ^will adviso whether the convictions are 
justified by evidence and recommend modification 
pf sentunce, wherever desirable. Orders will be 
p:issed by the Covernnient under appropriate 
sections of the Ciiniinal Procedure Act. 

Bengal Political Pritonert 

• The Bengal (iovernmoiit have issued a com- 
muni(|U 0 creating a new class of imprisonment, 
viz., intormediatu botwcou simple an^ rigorous 
by reason of the grisonor's social position, educa¬ 
tion and standard of living, and racial* privileges 
are cuticudod to tliwse prisoners ns mgards diet, 
bedding, clothing, etc, 

Privy *Council Decicion 

Tho Privy Council have vrauted the Grand 
Trunk Railway Company leavo to appeal against 
the ^ndjng of tbe Arbitration Board, appointed by 
the Canadian Governmunt, that stock or company 
WHS useless. Shiirebulders' committee of tbe 
Company appealed to tbe Privy CoUQfiil o& 
September 27tb. * , 
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Medical 


School of Tropical Medicine 

Lord Boh&Idsbay opened on February 4 at 
Calcutta the School of Tropical &fedicine and 
Hj^ene and the O^micbael Hospital for Tropical 
iXeeaaee. \ 

The hospital has accommodation fur about 100 
patients. The European and Indian school has 
ohairs of patholoi^y and bacteriology, protozoology, 
pharmacology including indigenous drugs, serology, 
public health and chemistry, and six research 
appointments have been made. A striking 
feature was the opening of the classes for the 
diploma of tropical medicine. 

The Government of India 'have in all contribu. 
ted some six Iakb« of rupees towards it, the 
Bengal Goverhment somewhere about live lakhs 
and tbo Indian Research Fund Association two 
lakhs ; but over and above those sums a splendid 
contribution of ten lakhs has been received in 
l^e shape of private donations. 

Medical Education in India 

Commenting on Colonel Gidney’s resolution in 
the Legislative Assembly on tbe^ppointment of a 
Oommiaeion of English and Iniitan experts to 
suggest measures for the impruyeinent of medical 
isBtitutioos in this country, so that in course of 
time the ei^tire recruitment for the I. M, S.'‘may 
be made in India, the Citisen writes . “ Theobject 
is praiseworthy, but we think Col. Oidnoy exag¬ 
gerated the defects of Indian institutions. We are 
glad that be excepted Madras from the scope of 
his observations and it is <juite possible for tbo 
otbek medical institutions to introduce changes 
which would place them on a level with that of 
Madras Wean of opinion that the time has 
come for the recruitment of the I. M S.^ mostly, 
if not entirely, in India and the Assembly must 
{«e88 the reform on e£e attention of the author- 
Hiae.” The resolution, it may be added, was 


The New Medical Theory 

The peril of lying In bed is one of the latest 
ideas of the doctors. “ Get up and move about” 
is the new prescription, 

Dr. R. P. Rowlands, Surgeon to Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital, is the apostle of the “ don't-lie-in-bed-too- 
long” creed. He expounds it vigorously in the 
“ British Medical Journal'.” 

It is people who have undergone operations who 
are in p^ril if they stay in bed too long. 

" It cheers a patiei^’’ states Dr. Rowlands, 
“ to know that be may move about as much as he 
likes in bed from the first, have the freedom of the 
room after four days, of the bath after seven days, 
and may take short walks in the open air after 
ten days.” 

Here are some of the bad ctrects of lying too 
long in bed — 

Tho heart beats less forcibly. 

Breathing becomes slower and shallower. 

Appetite fails. 

Digestion Hags, 

Action of the intestines becomes sluggish. 

Risk of clots of blood forming increases. 

Dangers of pneumonia much greater. 

Muscles waste and lose tone. 

All these are reasons against lying too long 
in bed, and Dr. Rowlands says that, as regards 
the healing qf wounds, years of observation 
have convinced him that complete rest is un¬ 
necessary, and even harmful by interfering with 
general and local circulation and nutrition. 

Fractures of the pibs always join promptly 
and well, he states, in spite of the ic3vitable 
movement of the fragments, and gentle move¬ 
ments of wounded soft parts do not hinder but 
help the process of healing.” One of the evils 
of the iying-tn-bed system is that It deprives 
the patient of some of the benefits of freeb air, 
light and sunshine, “‘which have a moat sti¬ 
mulating efi'ect on healing of body and mind.” 


^ • 
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Science 

Life in the Moon 

In an article in Popidar Aelronomi/, deacrtbine 
the reflulta of two yaarsl’ atudy of tbe moon, Pro 
feasor William Pickering,'of Harvard University, 
challenges tbe assumption of astronomers that 
the moon is dead, ancbtbat nothing can live on 
its surface. He declares ins conviction that the 
markings often observed on the f«ce of our satel¬ 
lite actually represent areas of vegetation. Two 
crops of this vegetatiors^row every day on the 
moon, the day of the moon being a period of 14 
of our days, during which it is lig*bted*by the suq. 
Professor Pickering declares that in the craters 

• 

with which tbe surface of the moon is studded 
there is wator and beat, and that bo has observed 
bteam issuing from them. When the moon 
emerges from its period of darkness the sun's 
rays start a mushroom-like growth in the crator 
Heldb. He has, he asserts, actually beoA abln to 
distinguish tbe pittoros of tbe growing fields. 
We lind, therefore (he concludes), a living world 
at our vdry doors, where life in some rospects 
resembles that on Mars, but utterly unlilte any¬ 
thing on our own planet. 

The Indian Institute of Sciened • 

The Committee of the Bombiiy Millowners’ * 
Association in their memoranda to tbe Ooromitteo 
on tbe Indian Institute of Science at Bwgalore, 
complain that the textile industry, which is tbe 
principal industry of India, has not profited in 
the least by its inauguration. The textile 
industry afforded a fine fleld for scientific research 
work as it embodied numerous processes requir¬ 
ing scientific knowledge and the use of various 
obemicaU and other ingredients in the treatment 
and tioishiog of textile goods; and the Com¬ 
mittee averred that an elhcient Institute of 
Science would be of immense benefit to such an 
industry. They have nad,e the following sugges¬ 
tions for adoption bg the Institute: 


1. Useful knowledge might be obtained by 
students engaged in research wock by experiment¬ 
ing in‘different mixtures of the various materials 
used in sizing and the various methods of prepar¬ 
ing the ^ize, having ragard to the Indian 
climate. 

2 In Bleaching, there wiyt room for reBe«r’ch in 
tbe prevention of oxy-ce/ulose which occurred 
sometimes in the present processes. 

in tbe Dyeing Department, research would 
be useful in the after-treatment of yarn and cloth 
after dyeing with ^ view to obtain colours faster 
to light and ^washing. The*use of indigenous 
vegetable dyes would also afford a large field for 
research and far-reaching results might be 
obtained. There ^as no reason why tbe Institote 
should not join in the search For new coloft's from 
coa^tar or perhaps crude oil.* ^ 

4. Perhap.s useful work ecr^ld aleo be done by 
training students in the art of calico printing. 

Planning to Rocket the Moon 

\'bough for more than a year nothing baa been 
beard of the American inventor who was devising 
a rocket that would reach tbe moon, plans for 
fascinating experiment have nd^been kbandoned. 
They b|LVo only been delayed while the originator 
*of the project, Professor Robert .H. Qoddard, 
waited for new finanoial backing. This support 
hae now been obtained and ;;be invonjtor has resu¬ 
med work. 

Twenty men have communicated with tbe in¬ 
ventor, asking for tbe privilege of being tbe first 
passenger when the rocket is sent off on its long 
voyage. All have been answered, but no promists 
have been madb. Dr. Qoddard described all the 
applicants as seekers of advepture rather than 
trained men seeking scientific knotvledge. 

In the experiments to be conducted next spring 
Dr. Goddard expects to show that the Newton 
law of gravitation does not apply beyond oertain 
terrestrial limits and that what goes up does not 
necessarily come down. * 
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Personal 


Mr. D<iT«dhar and Malabar ReUef 


In our last mftiber we gave a brief fuinmary of 
the prooeedioge of the South Indian Social Work¬ 



ers' Oonference at Madras over which Mr. O. K. 

of the SSpvanta of fndia Society, pre- 


MR. G. K. DEVADIIAR. 

aided, ft wil! be remembereil that Mr. Dovadhitr 
has Wjii for some time pii^t .hii.sy collecting 
funds for the rulief of the ■Ji^tre^el!d in Mulahnr. 
Tbe Moplah rebellion has devaotatred a consider¬ 
able area in that unfortunate territory and the 
plight. of tbe inhabitants is mitcrable in tbe 
extreme. Mr. Devadher with his colleagues went 
to tbe affected- area to investigate the condition of 
the distressed population and hah started relief 
wxH'k on an extensive scale. But the doman'ds for 
proeisioD and funds are over increasing; so much 
•o -that Mr. Oevadbar has toured in Bombay and 
Hadras appealing for lunds,-while some of fai'^ 


colleagues are working for the same purpose in 
tbe Punjab and otbor provinces. In bis lost 
report Mr. Devadhnr indicated the extent of tbe 
relief operations in his charge and he has appeal¬ 
ed fur ten lakhs towards tba help of the refugees 
for whom there are nlroady 21 camps ministering 
to the needs of no loss than 2ii.000 victims. We 
have no doubt that Mi, J^ovudhar will find ready 
support in his luiniHnitaviari work. 

The Late Viscount Bryce 

The d« itli of Viscount Bryco romovos from 
the public life of Englar^one of the outstanding 
pi'i'runalitios of'tho day. Horn in the saiiie year 
as Lord Motlcy,'V'i!.«-ou>it Bryce has playei! a lead¬ 
ing part alike in politics and fetters : but his title 
to faiDo rest.s on‘hi-! achiovements in literaturo 
rather than in his political record, l.oid Bryce 
held v.irious oHiros in tho State and rose to 
bo Hiitish Aichnssador at' Washington where 
ho bocanie highly popular. But tho foundntiou 
for his diploniatii' sii('Lvi.8 is to bi« found in his 
“ Auiciican UominonwcnUb, ’’ a book of singular 
merit winch has sim^e beconie a clnesic among 
American students. Mis earlier work—“Tho 
Holy Uoinati Euipirc ” — had aireaily won him 
distinctiiii) for scholarship and style and paved 
tlie i/ay for a Kurupean reputation. But almost 
the last legacy of tho KclioIar-stMtesman to tbe 
woihJ of letters was “Modern Ihuii'cnicies" 
(iMai iti'llari .V C'o, 2 Vols), a t<-\iew of tbe 
working of tho wui'ld's democratic coiistitutiuiis. 
l.oid Biycc brought to his tusk the learning of a 
lifetime and tho experience of Jmlf a century in 
tho world of affaiia Tho reeuit is a book of 
absorbing interest, displaying his remarkable 
gra*^p of details, (in m:i''<halUng bis oncyclopaidic 
knowledge) and tile judicial balance of bis judg¬ 
ments. Lord Dryce, however, never got over his 
superstitious belief in the incapacity of tbe 
coloured races to govern themselves ; but in this, 
bis mentality was coloured by tbu ideas of wliat 
may be called vbe benevolent imperialietei 
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Political 


Mr. Balfour** Art 

Mr. Balfour has scored* many triumphs in his life, 
but hfs success at Washington has boon rucognised 
as a crowning victory for peace. Tho British 
Delegation is proud such a statcHmari who 
haspl'yed hi.s pxrt-with chir«ctoiistic distjnrtioii. 



MR. A. J. BALKOL'K. 

In his pct'fornjatice thmc is » u•iltiIlPO every day 
and no time oil' for Sundays,” writes Uoywood 
Brown in C'oWier’s Werkly. “ The ternlic handicap 
which be has to shoulder is tlio :»m.a/-ing extent 
of his^nowlodge. Naturally, when he goes into 
politics he has to stoop n little. 

“ Nor is the stooping entirely mental. B.ilfour 
is HO long an Englishman that ho ha.s to hond 
over a t)it for the beneQt of his hearora. Other¬ 
wise only the galleries would hcic him, and, 
politician though he be, Bilfour would blush to 
talk to the gaUeriesT 


“ A timid, puzzled peering is the attitude which 
Balfour has chosen to assume in ‘public life. By 
dint of tho groatost eH'ort. in- the world be 
manages to mumble his words eniT stammer a 
litblo whendVer he nmkes an address. 

“I assume that he lirst wfites his sp&ec^aini 
learns it by heart, and then i^akes a little practice 
in unlearning il, .so thnt^it will not sound glib 
whon he delivers it. There aro times during a 
speech n’liefl he will hesitate for sevornl seconds, 
p.>lp:ib1v and |>\infuliy fishing for a word, but if 
you know Hvifour you realise that he has it up 
his sloeve all fho time nnd i.s merely creating a 
diainatic iiri-cf. 

*' Kpon :i.s ill) ombanassing (|iiestion came to 
liini fioni any of tho nowf-pipRi- tocn, ho would 
lower his jin vd and^nit liis bi*.w‘s in what seemed 
*to bo tho deepest dejection. would stammei* 

omc and Ki»y ‘or’ threo ^inies. Then suddenly 
the :uisw>r weuld leap out from him—as pat and 
pietity as ono could wish, and his newspaper 
advervtry wouhl be lying on bis buck demolished.” 

• 

Ministers* Salaries 

a* 

After a lividyyind heat.od discus.siori lasting two 
days in full TIousm and overcrowded galleries, 
the llengnl Council decided a motion for fixing 
Ministers’ sal.iiiis 

T^ornty meinhers, besidos tliice Mmistors and 
Sir Henry Wboi lor, took part in the debate on 
the 2r)t.b and 'J7bh ultimo and the Prasident had, 
on sovoral occasionij, to cull tlie speakers to order. 

Of the 11 nmendDionts aiiDod lit the reduction 
of salary, one was withdrawn and all the rest were 
negatived. Division on throe amendments showed 
that the highest votes rocardod in faHOur of fixing 
a Ministev's sala^ at Rs. 48,000 a year were 27 
against 78. Tim original motion fixing the 
salary at Rs. G 1,000 a yoapfor each Minister was 
carried. 
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Coofercnce * 

A resolution, urging the women of India to 
volunteer^ was passed on the viOth 
Dsoember bj the LaiVes’ Conference, at Ahmeda- 
bed, presided over by Vhe mothervtf Ali Brothers 
and attended by about C,d00 ladies. Mr. Qandbi 
and Sjt. ValUbhai Tatel were also ])r^ent. Ther 
mother of AH Brothers, in the course of her 
address, contrasted the brotherly reUtions that 
existed between \ItnduB and Koalens under 
Moelem kings with the later divisions in their 
eamps. She laid stress upon the wrongs suffered 
by ludia and sounded the call* to ali women to 
t^e their proper ^hare in ^he struggle for the 
liberation of liadia. A resolution culling npoo 
Sdl ladies to enrdT ks volunteers was moved by 
Bwami Satyadev. It Vras supported by Mrs. 
Sbamlal Nehru, Mrs. Sarnjini ’ Naidu and 
Mrs. Gandhi and adopted amidst cheers. 


Cantonment Conference 

The third All-India Cantonments Conference 
met at Meerut on January 13tb, the Hoa'Ue 
Mr. Haroon Jaffer (Poona) presiding. Mr. Jaffe^ 
in his address welcomed the Prinoe of Wales and 
characterised as injudicfouB the Qovemamt policy 
of handling the grave political situation by a fotile 
programme of arrests, Referring to kbe adwmaof 
Cantonment Reforms Committee of wbidi he wm 
a member, Mr. buffer criticised the grudging and 
halting Character of the proposals of the official 
majority as inoonBistonA* wirh the spirit of the 
Reforms Act iCnd observed that Cie retention of 
•the iniquitbuft Section 21 () of the Code would 
undo even the little good contemplated by the 
Coenmittee. Tradsfer of civil administration of 
Cantonment from Military to Civil department of 
the Governnieiit was h sovereign remedy for all 
existing ills, but before any Reform was introduoed 
general amnesty shouht be granted to those ex¬ 
pelled under Section 2 Hi of the Code so that 
traces of present bitterness might be removed. 
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MY EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


^By The IIoN’nLE MIAN FAZL-I-HUSAIN, 

Mini.ytcr for JUJiicatinn, The Punjab 


i 


I aim at dovploping a domornitic atmosphero 
whorcin the desire to render aervico tp fellow- 
beings will come n:itiirr>H^. 1 aim at dovrloping 
a strong soiitimcnt of nationalism qvinhined with 
the sontiinont of human brothfrbocvl. J aim 
at the removal of.tlio colo.s-al ignorance of the 
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H0N’BLE*MIAN FAZl.-I-HOSAIN 
masses but, wh\j© trying to make available tbo 
knowledge of facts and of ecienccp, I desire to 
impart instruction in th<^philflsephy of the Erst— 
true salvation lies in the selfless service of others. 


It was obvious that tho educational policy 
' r^annot be Rmited to tlie school and the college 

* roon>s. In the domain of primary education it 
has become a fashion to state that free and 
compulsory primary oducation i.s the goal to aim 
at and yet it is obvious that a very small 

* fraction of tho poo^dc come under its inilueoee, 
Nay more than that, primary education cannot 
bo fr^uitful of choice results, until tho people 
amongst whom tlie school i^^tuated contribute 
to tho success of the Schot^. Primary schools, if 
treated like islands in the ocean of ignorance, aro 
houiftl to possess but very little advantage, 
Ono should aim at primary schools being 
tnado more useful by the co-oporation of the 
the society in which they are esfathlished—(itstly 
by giving goo^toaching to th^ pupils in the 

t echool, and secondly by attempting adult education 

* outside school houis. It is only in this way thab 
priit^ry schools can hecomu loal and o/lective, 
I’rimary school teachers should ho in a*positioD to 
supply tho nocossj^ry knowledge that the adults 
of the vilingo lack and thus carry on adult educa¬ 
tion at the same time. The liispecters of Schools 
of the Educational Department, the Inspectors of 
Banks of the Co-eipcrative movomont, the Inspec¬ 
tors of Agriculture belonging to the Agricultural 
Department, all should aim at not onlyssuperviging 
the various institutions under them, but also at 
carrying on the blessings of knowledge and of 
human service to the people for whoso benefit 
those institutions exist. Tho masses should 
realise that the institutionfl are theips, for then 
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to manage and for them to derive benelita from 
and the; are in po aenae gifts conferred on them 
by an extraneous institution—Oovernmmt or a 
Government^departmont. It is in developing this 
feeling of partnership in the institutions of the 
beneficent departments, that the success both of 
^'Ehe'MStrtutions an^ of the Reforms lies. 

In the domain o^tbe secondary education it 
has long been felt that the literary phase has been 
preponderating to such an extent as to render the 
utility of this department of education doubtful. 
General culture is a thing, not to be despised 
provided that it ia not acquired at the sacrillco of 
learning modes and means of earning livelihood. 
Vocational teaching, therefore, should come in to .a 
larger extent than it has don^ up till now. Strug¬ 
gle for life is becoming moro .and more acute every¬ 
day and a system'of education which doqs nut 
take this into accQ".i]t cannot cl:iim to be sound. 

in collegiate education I am for providing 
efficient institutions which, to a largcextont, would 


render it unnecessary for students to go to the 
West for their studies. Our colleges should cease 
to occupy the position of public schools in the 
West. It by no means follows that for years 
to come it will not bo necessary for specially 
gifted students to gu to the West to study higher 
branches of soionceci. 

Our University atmo.s^)ero leaves much to be 
desired. Its distinguisliiiig features should he 
simple livings*deep thinking, and promoting 
generous and noble impulses to serve the best 
interests of humanity^t. home and abroad; to 
ditl'use noble jdeaa in India and to carry them 
'abroad. 

•I nim at )>riir. iry schools, secondary schools 
colleges and the University, not only addressing 
themselves to the pupils within their folds but 
also going out to the pupils outsidu with their 
gifts of knowledge and of inspiration to render 
eurvieef to others. 


H. R. H. The Prince of Wales : A Sketch 


S OLDIER, sportenoan, “ambas^dor of Empire" 
and only* twenty-seven ymrs old«! When 
ye review the number and variety of the Prince's 
experiences, the delicacy and importance of the 
miseioDB he, has already accomplished, it siems 
almoBt incredible that he is yet little more than 
B boy; yet those who saw him in* India during bi.<i 
recent tour will remember that, away from the 

9 , « 

’formalities of official functions, his boyishnoss was 
very evident; that his youthful enthusiafims were 
still'undimmed, his freshness unimpaired and 
love of adventure as keen as that of the least 
BOphisticater of undergraduates^ It was on the 
23rd June, 1894, that the first eon was ^orji to 
his present Majesty King George—then Prince 
of Wales—Bt White Lodge, Richmond P.ark, while 
his great grand-mother, Queen Victoria, was still 
on the. Throne of Great Britain. ,He was 


baptized to the names Edward Albert (Muistiiin 
(jeorge Andrew Patrick D.ivhJ, and tboio stood 
round the cntdlfi not only the roy.^! gre.atgr.md- 
motbor, but four grandparents acting as sponsors 
—a rare record in the history of any family. 

IIW upbringing was by no means of the 
hampered sort that one associates with the life of 
young Princes of the Blood Roydlin past centuries, 
lie was imleed tminod and educated very much 
on the same linos as hundreds of his contemporar¬ 
ies among the aristocracy of Britain, He was a 
great favourite of the >atc Queen, but was not 
kept at home for wy long, as, after a few years’ 
instruction under the care of a tutor, ho was sent 
in 1907, at the age of thirteen, to the Naval 
College at Osborne, where he remained for two 
years before going to Dartmouth to be trained os 
a sailor, as was his father, King George. A 
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recent sketch of the Prince’s career shows that, 
even at this early age, the Royal schoolboy bad 
his heart in both work and play, “lie has 
worked hard ”, says the writer, “ and played hard, 
for be takes part in nil kinds of sport and baa 
booome proficient in cridlcot, riding, tennis, 
swimming and other ororcises,” And again ; 
“ At Dartmouth lie uppjiod himself with onrtiest- 
ness and enthusiasm to his studies, living and 
working in the same way and uuder tlic same 
conditions as the otiicr Cadets.” • 

In 11)11 the PriiuT liiu asHod bi.s c-xamitiiitioiis 
and romplotcd liis training and Wiis* appoMiti-il a 
midsbipmaii on the battleship lAii'Insthn-n. hut , 
ho wa.s nob to h'‘*a sailor for long and after a 
single cruise he left the Navy foi’ 'ixford, Hero 
also the siiinc salutary rule of (-(juality with his 
fellow under graduates w.is maintained and h«- 
jilayod and studied j*U:'t- as did the other 3 oung 
l''ingli-‘hrnoii who wiiro •'!ij) ” with iiini TJ^is is 
what tho lioiul of his College said of liini Wo 
too liavu liail oxperioncic of tho JVinew of Wales, 
wlioin tho French, so liappy in their .application 
of iiaruus, called “ tho charming IVinc.-.” Ilo has, 
happily, criiTipletf’cl a wholo your with ua. J^ast 
October he began his coui.-o of .study in oui 
University ; u youth of special aniiuhilifty, modts- 
ty .md courtos}', who has 'diown his wish to take 
his stand on mni it and not on privilege. Wo 
have seen him from day-to-day, now hurryiitg to 
a lecture, now running along the lowpath, chcoi ing 
his college boats—in one word, pur.suiiig Ids 
studios, his games and liis enjoyments like (he 
rest of our young follows.” 

Athletics have alwnj's boen his pastime, and tho 
tour in Indi-a itself was no moan test of tlie 
Prince's phj’sical fltnesB. Tho^igh of slight build, 
his muscular development is good, During his 
Oxford days be ti^ined systematically and, before 
he had kept bis first term, it wan evident ho was 
no weakling. Just befoi^ tho war His Kojal 
Highness had gainod*fame as a erosa country 


runner and during the long years of tho war be 
took an immense amount of exercise. He played 
football or took long walks nod very often made 
lengthy trip# on the humble “ pusbbik^.” “ Keep 
fit, ” says a writer, was the Royal Motto in those 
days and the Prince lived up ,to it almost every 
hour, lie had and still ha^ a holy horrof of 
becoming Uibby,* “I’mno^ likely to get fat” 
R&id ho to a brother ollicer, “ but I’m banged if 
1 moan to^ get flabby.” As an enthusiastic 
member of tho Ollicors’ Training Corps at 0.xford, 
His Royal llighnesa laid the foundations of 
military knowladgi'—knowledge which was to 
stand him in good stead a few months later. He 
was in fact still at College when the war broke 
out and three days later wiis gazetted a Second 
Lionteuant in the Oronadier Guards. 

. During the war, it is no exaggeration to say, 
tho Prince wa.s never content uriTess ho was in or 
as near as ho could gut to ^he actual firing lino. 
Conrggo is tho badge of all his race. “ There 
shall bo no depression in this buuso ’’ said Quoen 
Victoria in the dark days of the South African 
War, and, when King Edward was almost killed 
by tliu bullet an a.ssassiii while travelling 
abroad, h<t whs tlTo only unmoved member of the 
^party. ) >ur youthful Piinco lost no time, therefore, 
in boaidiiig tlicgreat K'tchonor in hie otticu at 
Whitehall, with a deutand that ho fip sent at 
once to the front. Lord kitchener told him be 
was too young an^ had no triiining, and he was 
forced to remain in England, “chafing against 
the curb." Sir George Aitlmr in his Life of 
Kitchener give.s the stoi) of the Prince’s enthu¬ 
siasm for war service. Shortly after the but- 
broak the Frince went to Cord Kitchener and 
saiS he was going^ith hi» regiment. • 

•' Wbal docs it matter if I am shot f' lie exclaimed, 

" I have four brothers." 

Said Lord Kitchener :*■ If I were certain that you 
would be shot, I do not know if I should he right to 
rostrain you. Whut 1 cannot permit is the chance— 
which exists until we bav» a settled line—of the 
enemy eco/ing you as a prisonsr. * 
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In November he was made an A. D. C. 
to Lord French and taiinediately joined the 
staO’ in France. There he whs the cause of 
nauch anxiety to the authorities, for it was found 

f 

impoGsible to keep him within the bounds of safety. 

Oa^e (ft twice he Showed such u reckless disregard 

of life that IjordV'Vench caulioncd him that, if 

he were not more ca^orul, he would bo sent away 

from the battle front. He .shared life in the 

trenches with the nioii with whom lie'wa.s a jinpular 

idol. An evidence of the warm relations which 

( 

existed between,the army and the Prince is o^i- 
denced by the .story which H is Koyal II ighness told, 
on his return from Canada, of the humble Canadian 
woman who spoke to him, tolling him tbat hcr 
husband had met him at tho front. All the 
soldiers who saw him—.and many who had not— 
liked him for his braveiy, hi.s .simariity, his fieedoni 
from “ side,” Lis eager participatioJi in all the 
aspects of military life, in l!H.'> be was driving 
in a motorcar near tlie frontline when tr shell 
completely smashed the car and killed thu chnuH'- 
eur. He was constantly under llru in bot.'i 
Flanders and I'-’ancu from Novomber, 11114, to 
March, 1 b 1C, ijnd llie stories r^i^bout h>ui during 
that period are legion, tipace i.'‘, howover, too 
brief to do moro than repeat the cpiniun that 
everyone who met him during th.rt period formed 
of him, that ho was a good soldier and .a very 
gallant gentleman. Many stutir.s are told of his 
all'ability und good huuicui, fk-io is ono from the 
war field, which deserves tv bo recorded. Tlio 
Prince had assisted sotuewberu in the lieservo 
an.otiicer who was in trouble with his motor. The 
olBcer asked to whom ho was indebted. The 
Prince replied: “1 am the Prince of Wales.” 
The officer replied; “Are you? J am King 
Ooorge." Two days afterwards, the l’rii.co found 
the offioer starting alarmed at him across the 
table at dinner at Divisional lload fju.artcrs. Tho 
Prince smiled and nodded and said' “Good 
evening, J3ad !” 


In March, 1910, tho Prince wont to Egypt to 
visit the wounded soldiern there, and in May of 
the same year he was on the Italian front, where 
he took an active part in the air fighting. 
Ill Mny 1019 on tho occasion of his admission 
to the Freedom of the City of Lot.Jon at the 
Guildh.all the Piinco icferrod to his wir exporion- 
cOA and said truly : — ** 

“ The purl I pl.iycd was. I fear, a very ineignilicant 
one, but from oite point ol vtow 1 shall never turgel 
my period of iervice overseas. In those four years I 
mixed witli men. In those four years 1 found my 
manhood. When I thiu^ of tho future and of tho 
heavy rc.sponsibilitio.s that ui.iy I ill to niy ,lot, 1 foel 
that tho c.speheme K'Uned will stand me in good 
stead.” 

Then camo tho Armistice and in August, 1919, 
His Royal IJighuuss staited on his long scrios of 
tours as our Roy.il ‘‘ .\ lub.is.'-ador of Knipiro.” He 
travelled through C.mada, whore ho was wolcomed 
with the utmost oiithusiasm by all classes of the 
population wherever he wont ; in towns or in 
villages, the peopii- assembled to cheer him. No 
less enthusiastic was his welcome in the United 
State.'*, which he visitod on hi.s homeward journey, 
(.•n his return ho was given a wouderful reception 
and at tho Ciiildh.ili, ho madu a cpeecli which 
proved how lully he had grasped tho sigiiificauce 
of the Empire and tho bonds tbat bind it 
together. His Royal Uighness said : 

” Our Kiupire implies a partnership of free nations 
living under the same systuin of law. pursuing the 
same democratic uiin^ and actuated by the aumo 
iiumuii ideals, 'ILc l-irui.sli Kmpiro is thus some* 
tluug lar grander than an Kiiiinrc in the old sense of 
the term, uad its younger nations - Uauuda, Australia, 
New Zcaluiid,South Atnc.i and India—.ire new uni¬ 
versally recognised us nations ljy the fact that they 
.ire signatories to tho Peace Treaty which they fought 
so magnilicently to secure. 

In March of 1920 the Prince sailed for New 
X^xland and Australia, where the triumphs of his 
oarlier tour wore tbpoated and amplified. Here, as 
ill Canada, as in America and moro emphatically 
still, ns in this country, his triinnphnnt kuccoss was 
one of pereouaiity. Ho has pro-ominently the 
gift of speech. “ if this boy, ” said an Australian 
Senator, “ could speak like this to the whole 
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poopio of Australia, he would carry every one of 
them oU’ his feet " It must be remembered that 
the Austraiiau is by niiture and tiuiititig critical, 
but his heart was won from tiic stm-t by tbo 
evident sincerity of the Royal guest ; the absence 
of any trace of anything pfeteiitious or superior.” 

Jt has been the mmo in India, whevn our future 
King Empornr has tiotio everything humanly 
possible to show that bis sympathies are with the 
pauplo, that ho stands for fnepdom and fair 
dealing. Those are the ijualitios that‘have won 
all hearts for him in tfib groat doniinionp of the 
Fiinpii'o and tho appeal thoy make to the loyalty 
of tho comuiunitics in India can be no less 
irnisi.stihlo. 

The Prince of Wales, then, now that the long 
joiirriies are almost ended, is cijuippcd for his 


future imiierial eoveroignty as has been none of his 
aucostors. He knows tho greatness of his 
opportunity and what the Crown can do, the 
service thd Royal House can render, by public 
and private example towards the uniting “ of all 
cla.ssoK within the nation all nation within 

the Empire ; tho mitigating of tho aci iuiTiny of 
politic.il p)rt)e.s ; the pneouragemont of ail 
ubnritablo and jutriutic objects and the direction, 
through ^ts silent persuasive energy, of tho 
whole British Empire in those ways which tend to 
the [irogress and pro.s|)erity of mankind.” Truly 
a noble and kkigly and a ‘groat one for such 
youthful shoulder.s to bear, but one which, every 
citi/.cD of tho Etupiie who lias soon him knows, 
will bo willingly utidertakeh and worthily carried 
iJUt. 


Squeezing Indians out of the East* Africa 

By IVlr. S‘A1NT NJ^AL SlNGH. 


M r, CnUUCHII.B’S open championsliip of 
t\io whito .settlor.s in Eist AfriKi has come 
iiliuu tho sfay-at-home Indians as ;• sbork. And 
Do wonder, for our people h.id permitted thorn- 
selves to holievu that our dillicuttios in that Aigiom 
were in a fair way of settlement. Now, it is to* 
be fcai’ed, that if the Secretary of Stsito for the 
Culunies can Inive his way, Ijidiana will never 
have, in roality, (*i|uality of treatment iu that 
Colony, or, for that oialter, in any region of tho 
Bi'ibtsh Empiro which its non-colourod citizens 
may choose to reserve for tbouiselve.--. 

There seems to bo a di.spoBitiun upon tho part of 
our writers to wander into the by-paths of criti¬ 
cism, Thoy ask whether Mi’. Churchill spoke for 
himself or for the Cabinet. That ipiostion hardly 
matters, whenTlis M.rjosty’s (loverniubiit has not 
hiken the trouble to repudiate tlie Ouloniil 
Socretary’s statement,* which oponly defios the 
mucb-advertii^ retolution regarding the Indian 


statds in tbo British Kmpire, p.issod (with South 
Afiica alone dissentient,) at tho last Imperial 
Conference. Such a rebuke, ^t may be remem¬ 
bered,, woukb not have boon itdministerod to tlie 
Colonial Socrctiiry fur the tir.-it time. So long as 
tho Cabinet fails to notify the public that Mr. 
Churchill’.s Indian policy is not its Indian policy, 
we are entitled to logiird the Chiirchilliau 
atbicuda us tlio*only attitude which matters. 

Our puup'u have been in tho habit of permitting 
theiusolvcs t.<i be lulled to sloop by pretty words— 
by being told that tho (lovernment of India 
and the India t)llice are fighting their battles. They 
forgot, however, that the (iuvernment of India is, 
‘in the last analysis, a subordinate*Uov»rnment, * 
ayd jSo far a.s intcrnatiDna), or even Empire 
matters are cuncarned, it is without any prestigo 
and lias little il' any power. Being a Government 

‘Those words wore wriktra Ions before Lord Curzon 
wrote^is famous letter to Mr. Monttfgu. 
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whicb is prepondetatiiigly composed of nou- 

IndianH, and owin'g no logal rospoitbibility to the 

• 

the Indian people, it cm over-awe no one, especi¬ 
ally in view of the fact that it has shown not the 
slightest inclination to use the weapon of “ reci¬ 
procity” which, we wore told, was expressly forgod 
to enable India to extort “decent treatmont" from 
recalcitrant members of.tbe British Kinpiro. Until 
such time as India is made complete mistress in 
her own house, the undivided responjiibility of 
securing such treatment munt inevitably rest 
upon His Miijoaty’s Oovornmtfat as a whole. To 
talk of the ludia OUlce in this ■ connection is 
merely to confuse the issue. 

It is not the India Utfice which is the ulti¬ 
mate arbiter of India’s destiny.* It has no doubt, 
an important voice >ti tlio formulatiun of the 
Indian policy. * The ultimate respons-ibiKty, 
however, rests with'the Govornment, of which the 
Secretary of State for India i.s only one out of a 
score or more of members, and with the Imperial 
Parliament, of which that Guv'ernmoiit is supposed 
to be the servant. 


The Indian problem in East Afiica i.^-, in that 
circumetance, a problem which inust he solved by 
His Majesty’s Governmunt, which Uys dov/n the 
policy to be pureued in that cuantry, and which 
controls the adioinistratioti of that pohey. For 
that Oovernment to ''oinpluin that it is iinablo^to 
guarantee the Indians tlieio thtiv lights, or, 
having guaranteed them, porniit tKfin to bo che-tt- 
ed out of thom^isu confossioti of failuio which 
cannot be explained away upon so tiim-y a ground 
as the inability of the Colonial and the India 
OlKces to come to an agreement over {Jio quostinn. 

It must be remumberod that thu ditliculties 
which our people are experiencing in Bust Afric* 
are not confined merely to that part of t^ie 
Empire, and that the treatment moted out to our 
emigrants in Britain Overseas, rouses tha iro cf 
the most placid among un.. It can, however, be 
that,if ththv iB any place in the Empire where 


Indian rights should bo respected, that place is 
Kist Africa, which, as attested oven by Mr. 
Ciiurchill himself, owes much to our people. 

Canting missionaries are taking up the slogan 
setup by the white exploiters that the white man 
18 in East Africa upon a civilising mission. No 
one, however, t:ike.s thorn seriouely. The white 
man is not in East Africa tt save tho souls of the 
black sons of the soil. Hh is tboro to pile up 
riches for biins^K. 

There a're among the white settlers men honest 
enough to acknowledge" that they covet Bust 
Africa, that the Indians there are in their 
way, and must be got rid of at all costs, 

, Such persons ai-e much oasior to deal with than 
those who seek to hide their solfislinoss under a 
cloak of hypocritical profesisions. They do not 
hesitate to say what tlioy are after, and ono 
knows th.at they will not scruple to umploy any 
means to .attain thoir object, 

Tlio British e.vpansionist party has for years 
cast greedy oyos upon East Africa, and m.ade no 
secret of its ambition to create a Dominion in that 
region. Oormany's cullnp.wo has removed the one 
rival which could have prevontod that dream from 
coming true. A cornniitsiuD consisting of white 
settlers and tho nlficiols with whom they dined 
and wined, went so fnr ns to print a scheme for 
the creation of such a Dominion aw an appendix 
to its report. F-'^om tho Chiircbilhan statement 
it is now clear that that project hue the most 
iiillucntial backing in England. I should not be 
at all surprised if arrangements are now boing 
made to bring tho Dominion into being, because 
Indians can then bo told that the Homo Oevern- 
ment cannot interfere with any Indian policy 
which the new Dominion Government may lay 
down in East Africa. Therein lies the real danger 
of the pituution. 

Shall tho Indians in East Africa, supported hy 
thoir people at home, suercod in frustrating that 
aim ? Anyone who would answer that question 
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in the alHrmative knows little of [jolitics in 
Britain. 

The British, to begin with, take little interest in 
Indian alFaira unless thoy assume a critical form, 
in wbiob case the rabble merely echoes the cry 
for coorcion set up by Anglo-Indian reactionaries. 
There is, innveover, a ijispoeitiori nnixng even 
broad-minded Britons to try to prevent giving 
the impression that^lndirtns can in any way iiillu- 
ence their Imporial p(4icy. To pormit such a thing 
to happen, thoy say, would bo like allowing the tail 
to wag the dog, a phrase which invariably 
comes out whenever the <|U' s’sgn of 
the Near Kast in a minner to pacify India crops 
up in Mtigland for ili&cussioii. 

Tlio war, piofossodly fought for ftredoui and to 
pi’otect the rights nf .vniall iiationalitici-, lia^' great¬ 
ly inipovei'ishcil t.iio piuiplo of Bcitiin, and in 
conseipioiico .sticngtlicnod their lust l'>r po-ocssii.n 
of lands which would eualde tlv-in t<> rccuup tlioir 
losses. East A'lriiM, witli its gve.it poleiiti.il 
wealth, c.speftally roiisi-s Untish cupidity Thiie- 
in lies th.o crux of tiio Iinlian proldein in East 

Africa. . 

Our people have heou so gnllod by inteicsted 

pm ties liat thoy huvo no eoneoptioti of tlw stern 
ruahty witli whicii Indians in Hast Africa tire to¬ 
day confruitod. Tim iiuuiigra'ion law.s .uo heing 
so Til ini|iiilltd UN to cohlliiu tho streatn of Indian 
imtriigrati(r,i to I,hat country in tlio nariowo.st 
pos-sihia oliauiu‘1 The non-Indian steaiiisliip 

companies arn regulating tiallic to onsuro tho 
Sami! mill ’J.'lin hotols iind iiwtiiurants, thc> forty 
servicos on tin* lakes, and tlie ra’Iwin.s, arc alljion- 
ducted so iiH to givfl Icdim-K tho maximum trouble 
in order to make Mimii .abiindon the country. 

An Indian nobloinan, who went out to East 
Africa .some time .ago to capture clieetahs, related 
to me, the other day, how rclmitle.ss|y Re had 
been boyeotted thoro He went to hotel after 
hotel in Mombasa, and everywhere was told that 
he could not be admitr.ed because ho was an 
Jndinu. Fooling very thirsty, ho begged tlio 
manager of one of the hostelries to give him a 
drink of water, and charge him any price for it 
which *ho might choose to exact. That request 
was also flatly reftisuil. They would not seive 
Indians in any capacity, ho w/is told. Ho went to 
several restaurants, and begged in vain for w.-vter, 
and at last was compelled to go to a public tap to 
slake his thirst.* Ho might have perishod, hud 
not an Indian resident, taking pity upon him, 
because ho had been forcibly inoculated against tho 
plague and was sufTering with a high fever in 
consequence, offered ftiq temiK>rary shelter uuder 

. I 


bis roof. And niy Indian friend was u man who 
was in the habit of putting up at the Carlton or 
tho Kkz hotel when he visited J^ondtxi 1 

The effect produced upon the minds of tho East 
Africaos b^ such treatment uotod oflt to Indians 
would be had enough, even if the white i-cttlers 
did not actually teach them to look upon our 
people in tboir midst as semi-barbarians—a^their 
bitterat foes. With thesor^ of projiaganda which 
has been goipg on, especially since these 
settlers formed the ambition of creating a great 
East African Dominion, it is a wonder that there 
have been Joft any’men or women of indigenous 
blood friendly to the Indians. I undei.stood that 
. such “ natives” aiT^made to suft’orby the settlers. 
And yet canting mi&sion.'irics Iqive the effrontery 
to toll the worM that IndimiK have no place in 
East Africa bec.nif-e they cannot got on w'ith the 
“ native}--.'' 

Our people in Emt Africiv Lave put up a bnne 
fight, especially wlion it is romemborod tliat there 
are fow cdui-atod men nmimg’ them, and that 
tliojk have lelied afmost ontiroly ujton non-Indian 
* agents in England to liolj^ <hcm in their fight. 
With tho forces ranged,ngain.st them, they will 
inevitably go to the wall, in spite of all their 
heroism, unless the [>eoplo in India realise tho far- 
reaching issue of the struggio and whole boartedly 
buppopc them. 

^ If onr people in E-ist Africa go under, then it 
mu^t bo undoistood that no Indian abroad will be 
able to hold his hri.ui high; for ifi no idace outside 
(iidia has tho Indian a. better title than to East 
Africa, 'which, by tlio sweat of his brow, he 
’ opoiioil up and made habitable. Such a catastrophe, 
* if it takes pi.'ice, will inovitably worsen the Indian 


position in all the other coli>iii(.s, while it will givo 
the self-govorning DomiTiions and fifreign count- 
tnos which exclude Indians un nn.answerable 
argument- • 

The time has come when Indians should make a 
doteriniijod fight agnin.st tho abridgmont by white 
sottler.s of their rights of inigratioD and settle¬ 
ment, within and without the Empire. The East 
African issue jJrovi^cs ns tho right opportanity. 


LORD SINHA 

filfe SPEECHES & WRITINGS 

With a Biograpliirnl Sketch and a Frontispiece- 
Cloth Boiiiid and Indexed. 

Re. 3. To Subecribere of ** tadiaa Kaview " Re. 2*8. 

O. A. Nateaao A Co.. Fiibliihers, Ueorse l^wn, Uadraa. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MR. GANDHI 

BY MR. G. A. NATESAN. 


ND so Mr, Wontftgu, one of the sUunchest 
friends of our country and the greatest 
Secretary of State for India,* has boon 
saorificed to the die-hards. In the,face of tho 
vaunted assurance of the new status of India as 
an original member of the Le-aguo of Nationi', 
Mr. t/hurchill, the Colonial Minister, has decreed 
against the interests of Indians in Kenya and no 
responsible Cabinet Minister has yot thought it 
bis duty to disavow this barernoed attempt. 

Taxation which in already high has been made 
higher still, the military o.vpeiulituro as a whole 
consuming move than li>ilf tho vwonucs of tho 
state, white tlte Assouibly is uttoily iu)pot:ent to 
elfdct any niateriaf rodui'tion in Jt.' Tho ecmioniic 
condition of the pcogdo nh.ch was bad eiiuugh 
before the War, has hooi. lendcjcd woiso after it: 
Pyarchy, the outstaiuliiig featuro of the new 
Reform Act, in rapidly ))i'i>vitig iUolf a siinve and 
a delusion as spmo would dismbc it. Tim 
T\me$ thunders and scvionsly talks of, the 
necessity of goings .back even on the “ indeqiiate 
and unsatisfactory ” Reform Act. Tho unwise 
attempt of the liUrcnnmtcy to enforre part 2 
of the Indian Crimiiui] Jjaw Ain'-ndnmnt Act has 
resulted in the ^d>lit.ion -if over 20,000 educated 
Indians to the jail population. And as if all 
these were not enough to cause anxiety, just 
at a time when some of the leading men 
of the non*co*eyeratiou irinvpu.ont have begun 
to object to the nuuo o.xtrenm items in Mr, 
Gandhi's programom, when indeed it could be 
said that the moveinciit is, for all practical pur* 
poses, on the decline, the autluuitios in their 
wisdom have thniight, it nects.sury to arrest 
and clap .Mr, Gandiii into jail. And ‘'Who 
is this Mr. Gandhi who has keen sentenced to 
six years' imprisoDnunt ? Ho is tho man whom 
the convicting judge desciibcd “ns a gre:it 
patriot and, a great lender, ns a man of 
high ideals and lending a noble and even 
saintly life", the man in whom, as Gokbale 
aptly described, ‘Indian hnmaiitj has really 
reached its high water maik ' and in whom 
a Christian Bishop witnesseth ‘ the patient 
sufl'oreB fol' the cause of righteousness and 
mercy *. Such a man has been dondomned despite 
his public avowal of bis huge mistake, bis 
penitence for the same, bis decision to 
suspend his aggressive programme, and his 
grave warnirgs that it would be "criminal” 
to start Qvil disobedience in tho existing 


state of the country. Even some of the 
Anglo-Indian papers have condemned the action 
of the Government as a blunder ; and one of these 
has gone so far ns to ebsmetorise it as ' a master* 
piece of oflicial ineptitude. ’ And such a criticism 
cannot be doscribt d as altogether undeserved or 
unjust. Mr. Gandhi's agitation originated with 
the Uowlatt Act. It received strength on 
account of tho cnlculnted brutalities and humilia¬ 
tions of tho Martial Paw regime. And the 
climax was reached when the soleinn pledges of tho 
British Giime Minister in regard to Turkey were 
conveniently forgotten at Sevres. The llowlatt 
Act has since boon repealed, the Piinj ib wrongs 
have been Hilmitted and an appeal has been 
made to "■forget and forgive.” Mr. Gandhi’s 
hitter complaint that the British Ministers 
have not siriceiclv fought for the redemption 
of tho solemn pledges to the Mmsalmans has 
been proved to be well founded. And so tho 
three gre-at grievances for which Mr. Gandhi 
has been fighting—are griovaiicps admitted 
by all to bn jus‘. In tbo opinion of 
Mr. Gandhi anil most of his countr}mon there 
would Dover have aiispn those fcsroiing sores ‘ if 
ive wore in our country what others suo in their 
own,' if in short, wi- too h»d bofti given ‘‘the 
Self-determination," for which nlscwheio so nuich 
blood and treasure have been facrificed. The 
whole (picbtion then fore icduccs fVelf to one 
dominent problem—tho piobliuri of Swuraj. 
And the problem of Mr. Ganiilti is no less 
than that. Hut for tho lost faith of the people 
in the htiicfii'ity of the nrithh, even this 
(picstion would not l.-avo as. nrned sucli Bn acute 
form as we find it to day. 

Yovf cnnnot-aolvc this problem by clapping 
its best, brightest and noblest exponent even 
though his inethoils may bo novel and his 
activities inconvenient ami sonictimos dangerous. 
Sir John Rees wns not fur wrong when he 
observed that "Gandhi in .lail might prove to 
be more dangerous than Gandhi out of it.” 
There is a world of significance in tho warning 
of Professor Gilbert Murray:— 

“ Persons in power should be very careful when they 
deal with a man who caros nothing for seneual 
ploaeurea, nothing for riches, nothing for comforter 
praiee or promieos, but simply uetermines to do 
what ho believes to bo right. He is a dangerous and 
uncomfortable enemy because bis body, which you 
can always conquer, gives you so little purchase upon 
bis souL” 
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.•LAW IN. THE GREAT WAlt 

• t * M ^ • 

BY 

THE HON. Mr. JUSTICE ODGERS. 


OUE years ago while the world struggle 
was ID progress, the present writer in this 
journal t deplored the s^stexnatio infraction by 
^e Germans of some of the fundamental rules of 
International T^aw. 

To such a pass had this come that one was then 
tempted to ai.k if the labours of the great jurists 
of the past, in building up tho Tabric of Inter*, 
national Law, had not after all been in vain, and. 
whether we were not * thrown back on the 
primeval theory of brute foQce as the only 
governing power in the world. It did reall]' 
seem that, when it came to the point, a .system . 
of law which depended for its sanction only on 
the'agreeinent and good sense of tho family of 
nations might after all fall to the ground and 
that rules of law based on humanitariuii prirniples 
were of no avail in the great eputlict tlum going 
on All the more welcome thin is this' book by a 
distinguishe*! American Professor, which re states 
tho L-iw, of Nations in detail on the numerous 
topics doal^ with and which shows that tho law 
of Nations ezisls in spite of repeated and (l»grant 
infractions of it. 

The question of responsibility for breach of the* 
law in its numerous branches is most carefully 
dealt with, und the practice of the belligerents 
adopted in the great struggle ahd their Izplana- 
tions of their conduct are subjected to close 
analyaie and comparison with the ozistiug 
authorities. 

As will appear hereafter, the book, though a 
storehouse of learning, is not merely a Iaw 30 r’e 
book. For instance, the right to sue and recover 

• International Law and ike Great War, by James 
Wilford Garoea Profeeaor of Political acience in the 
University of Illinoia. Longmans Green & Co ,2 Vols. 

£. 3-12-Onet. London 1920. 

t ■' The Legality of War," The Indian Review for 
March 1916. ^ 
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from alien enemies, the efTcCt of war on contracts, 
trade with the enemy, are all aubjects of deep 
interest to Inerohants and all engaged in business, 
while the chapters on forbiddan weapon;, devast¬ 
ation, mines, submarines and aerial warfare and 
bombardments • and destruction of historical 
monuments are of the widest and most general 
interest, agid throw a lurid light on the crimes 
committed by our enemies in the Ute war. 

InternatioDal Lal^ never was a mere, dry study 
of abstract priaciples, but to-ddy vivified as it is 
by its application to the greatest struggle the 
world has ever known, it is of the inteneest living 
interest to all thinking men.* 

. The Law of Nations has indeed been through the 
fier^ furnace, we hope and beliew that its prio- 
ciples stand to day on as sure a footing ae ever they 
did. We hope and believe\hnt the German maxim, 
thf^t the sacred principles of humanity must yield 
to " whatever contributes to the attainment of the 
object of the war,” will never be accepted by the 
nations. 

The late struggle w. 4B a l&ting and terrible 
example of warfare waged on fbe one side with 
one single object in view, regardless of all prin- 
ciplos of law or dictates of bumanity. 

Many of us hope that war in the^ future may 
become practically impossible, all of us believe 
that DO war wit ever be waged in future in the 
way in which warfare was conducted by our 
enemies 

Further, though the war is now sufiiciently 
distant to allo^ a much better and fairer perspec¬ 
tive of events than was possible before, it is 
possibly a self-satisfaction to knefw that oi^e’s 
iq^igoation at the horrible outrages committed 
agaioet women, children, prisoners end wounded 
at the time is, in practieiny all instances, justified 
when tested by authority and legal principles, 
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'With these intro6ucto|p; remarks 1 psKS to a 

tnore detailed exa#iination of ProFesfor Garner's 

• « ' 

work, • 

It is perktaps ironical that the Hft^ue Conven¬ 
tions cf 1899 and 1907, whose •bjf’ct was to 
control the rondapt of belligerents in the interest 
of humanity, should have preceded comparatively 
closely the outbreak of a war ig which breaches 
of humanitarian prinoiplos were so fli^rant. 

As the Law stood at the outbreak of the war, 
the Hague Convention of 1899 was binding on , 
all the belligerents, that of f907 (not having been 
ratified by all) was not, that ia te eay it was not 
binding as such, but it was of course binding in 
BO far as it was declaratory of the established. 
principles of International *Tjnw The justifi¬ 
cation for the. ipvasion of Belgium and the 
bombardment aof undefended coast fovns pift for.- 
ward by German'jlit'iats was that the Convention 

of 1907 was not binding; but the inviolability of 

« 

neutral territory is a well establiKhed principle of 
law and the Fact that the Convention embod 3 ing 
it is not technically binding, cannot affect the 
rule of law. 

The Daclarn^nn of London of 1009 dealing 
with war by sea was technically n6n’g»t,dd by both 
Great Biitain and France ard w.as therefore not^ 
binding as euch on the Allies d-iring the war, hut 
in so far.as it was merely declaratory of the 
existing law it was binding on them. 

There follows a chapter on the treatment of 
enemy aliens, the learned author pointing out 
that previously these persons bad either been 
allowed to withdraw or to cor^inun their resi¬ 
dence on an outbreak of war. Tlreat Britain 
passed an Aliens Restriction Act by which large 
powers were given to the Goversaient to regulate 
the movements of enemy aliens. Qroat> K^ituio 
allowed Germans 7 days in which to Irave the 
country ; no frueb petied of giace was allowed by 
Germany. By an agreement for exchange of 
Clviliv’B 1917 Germany released 000 
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or 700 British subjects ar if Oreat^iftain about 
7,000 German subjects, over 49 years of age. 

Owing to the strong eu^picio^ enfertained 
against all Germans, even though naturalised, 
and the intense anti-Oerman feeling throughout 
the Empire, Great Britain adopted a policy of 
genera] internment in May ^919. It was fotnid 
that there were about 40JIOO unnaturalised aliens 
in Great Britain at this time The same mensuies 
had been adopted by France and Germany, earlier 
in the ^ar. 'These acts deserve notice as they are 
first instances of general internments of enemy 
aliens known .in history. 

The amount*of property'owned in E gland by 
Germans at the outbreak, of the war was 
X96,000,000. J4 was of course important to pre¬ 
vent this property from being used agiinst us 
and a Custodian of Enemy Property was appointed 
in Engl ind as in this country also. The Custodian 
held all property in hia custody till the end of thn 
war. *^he treatment of enemy property by Creat 
Britain, France, United States end Germany is 
compared and it emerges that Germany in the 
beginning took no action agains*: enemy rroperty 
or undortakings and that even when France pro¬ 
ceeded to sequestrate Gorman property, Germany 
only placed French property under supervision. 
Afterwards, however, Oermaoy inaugurated a 
system of compulsory administration which espe¬ 
cially in Alsace-Lorraine amounted to ** spoMatiun 
and confiscation.” 

Of great interest and importance is the 
exanninatton of the law ait to the rights of enemy 
aliens to acce a to the courts of an adversary. 
There is no princ'ple of International Law by 
which such right is denied ; it is a matter deter¬ 
mined by the municipal law of each belligerent. 

Sir William Scott laid it down in the Hoop 
(1799) that except under pirtici^Iur oiroumttances 
the law of England is that the character of alien 
enemy carries with it p disability to sue in our 
Courts. There is a dispute as to the meaning of 
Article 23 (A) of the Hague Convention of 190| 

I k 
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on tbo subject. Tbe'Britiah and American view 
)B that it is simply a limitation on the action of 
army commandeni in the field ; the Continental 
view is opposite, t e , that an alien enemy is to 
have ‘ locus standi ’ in the Courts of his 
adversary. • 

In Porter v. Fr^deubury (lUlo) 1 K, B. 
yr)7 per Lord iloading C. J., the old Kuglish 
rule was eustainu], but in Princess T/inin, and 
Ta.<‘is V. Mofjlit (lUlft) 1 Ub, 58 it was hold that 
ellect of registration os an enoiny alt^n whs 
equivalent to a license to reiiuiin in the country, 
and subsequently in •'ichojfenius v. Goldberg (15)10) 
i K. B. 184 it was hold that iiitefiiment did not 
uil'ect such an impliQil license and that the pl iiutit)' 
could maintain an action. • 

It was established in liobinson and Vo Vonli- 
nental insurance Co of Mannheim (1915) 1 Iv. B. 
155, that an enemy alien can defend nn action 
brought against him and also [iroaecute an appeal. 

This decision bus been rnticiaed us being in¬ 
consistent with the doi'ti'inu us to suspension and 
cincellation of contracts. Must of tiro l'’roQch 
Courts allowed enemy alions to sue and defend 
during the war, though there existed a view that 
the law of Franco was to the contrary. 

Professor Barthelemy, arguing for the modirn 
view, stated it was the duty of the French Courts 
to “ preset ve in the midst of the present storm 
the email flame that still burns at the end of tbu 
taper of international law”. 

Tho German practice susi>endod the right of all 
persons or corporations tloinicilod abread, but not 
those domiciled within the Empire. Enemy sub¬ 
jects were allowed to defend actions. 

Here*we may conveniently notice tho chapters 
on Trade with the Euemy, and the Etlect of War 
on Oontraots. 

The oommon law rule is that all intercourse— 
at all events all commercial intercourse—is forbid¬ 
den. Residence or domicile or place of business 
and not nationality is the test of enemy character 
for purposes of trade. 


As a matter of fur/, the prohibitiun is entirely a 
a matter of Municipal Liw and duos not belong to 
to the region of intcriiationul l.iw ut all. Follow* 
ing the moi'e*c:iI<ghtoiied view with rt^ard to the 
stitusof onamy alions before the Courts of the 

laud, our Courts during the war often ruled that 

• • 

persona of onomy ustiunnlity residing in Croat 
Britain were nut neceemrily to bo treated as 
enemies. 

Tbo ndlish and Froiicb Guvernmunth bowevor 

* propiroJ ‘ blick lists’ and prohiluted their ua- 

* tionals from trading, with persons on tbosa lists 
even though the latter resided In neutral cuun- 

a 

tries. 

The status of enemy-controlled companies was 

* decided by tbo XX<i,uso of Lords in Continental 
Tyre, and Rubber Vo. v. Daimler and Co. (191C) 
‘2 A.(; 507. 

* The Oonnuti legislation was,, for reasons that 
she bcnuti'.ted largely froiu«uc}i ti.aJe, much less 
stringent. I’ayuiuii^s to enemy persons in neut¬ 
ral u^iitries w.i.s not forbidden nbr the perform¬ 
ance of. contracts not requiring remittances of 
money. 

The decision of tbo Biitisb Oaurts as to con¬ 
tracts Was genoi'iilly in aooordiincew with the rule 

. that all intercourse with the enemy is prohibited. 

• As to contracts outskiiiding at the outbreak of 
the yar, the rule was to ti'oat them as suspended 

. till the war w.is over, and they could not be sued 
on till thou, but^ucli contr-icts wiire treated as 
dissolvud if their perforin uico iuvoivbd trading 
with the euomy. • * 

Partnerships between British and enemy 
subjects were truated as automatically dissolved by 
tho outbreak of the war. 

.France treated all eoutracts entered into after 
the outbreak of ^he war with enemy subjects as 
nulT and void. The German law contained no 
general prohibition. « 

To return to a review of the subjects proper to 
International Law, the Huthor dei^ls with tho 
treatmeht of enemy merchant vessels in 1>elUger«> 


I 
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ent ports at the outbreak of the war. The old 
practice was ooaGacatton, the modern practice is 
to allow a period f uiain within which to depart. 
Thie rule iewmbodied in the Htgue Convention of 
1907, and the right of coo&scation might now be 
ooneidered to be ajwlished but for the fact that 
the article of the Convention wae not legally 
binding on any of the belligerentti. Doth Gorman 
and British ships were detained in consequence of 
the German Government having rofosel to allow 
British vessels iu German ports time within which 
to depart, 

The case of 'the Chili was, the first Prize 
Court case beard in the Kuglish Courts since the 
Crimean War and the decree in that case was fur 
detention of the vescel. The. French practice was 
to condemn ships captured on the high seas and 
which had sailed from their hist port befoce the 
outbreak of the. war. France held that the 
article of the Hague Convention was not bindiog. 
The United States of America took possessiun of 
many of the Gbrman vessels found in its ports at 
the time wheo the U. S, A. came into the war, 
it may be remembered that many of these^had 
been disabled hy their crews to prevent their 
being made use,of by the enemy, 

The Peace Conference distributed the German . 
▼eaaels captured in enemy ports amongst the' 
belligerents. , 

The general right of a belligerent to requisition 
ships had previous to the war nvver been assefted. 
The right of ‘angary’, as it was called and which 
arose in the * Middle Ages, was limited to ships 
within the jurisdiction of the country ezercising 
the right and then only for purposes of transport. 

The Privy Council in the case of the Zamora 
(Trehern Cases 11 26) held that a belligerent has 
by International l>aw the right to requisition 
■hips or goods iu the custody of the Prise dourt, 
provided that the veasel or goods are urgently 
needed for the defence of the realm or proeecution 
of the war; also thnt there is a real queetion to 
be trM, so that an order for immediate reiease 


would be improper. Lastly appUoation must be 
made to n Pr'zi Court to determine whether, 
under Che cii-cuoistuiices of the case, the right is 
exercisable, it may be remoiuboied that Great 
Britain and the U. S. 'A in 19 kS obtained, by 
agreement with the Butch Government, the use 
of a large number of Dutch vessels, amounting to 
one million tons, lying in American porta. The 
Dutch refused to carry out the agreement as 
Germany refused immunity to such vessels, which 
wei'e to be used as relief ships for Belgium and 
Switzerland. The Governments then seized the 
vessels, underHiheir rights by International law. 
With regard to transfers of merchant vessels from 
a belligerent to a neutral flag, as to which there 
wore several instUnces just before the outbreak 
of war, the question turned upon whether the 
purpose of the transfers were to defeat the lights 
of the belligerents. The 'English rule is that 
such transfers are valid if they are bona ftde and 
completely perfected neutral purchases, on the 
giound that ships are as much legitimate objects 
of trado' as any other form of merchandize, the 
onus being on the purchaser to prove his bona 
fidst. 

The Declaration of London (not binding on the 
belligerents) created a new test, viz , that the 
transfer must nut be made with a view of reliev¬ 
ing the ship of liability to capture. An inter¬ 
esting question arises as to what rule ought to 
have been applied in the case of the Dacia which 
involved the question of the right of a neutral to 
purchase after the outbreak of war a vessel not 
only flying a neutral flag but owned by a company 
of belligerent nationality and to transfer it to a 
neutral registry. 

The Dacia was a German vessel whiob took 
refuge in an American port iu order to avoid 
capture. Jt is a question whether the sale of 
the vessel could, under the circumstances, be said 
to be with the object of avoiding capture and 
further whether the Declaration of London was 
ever meant to apply to transfers in neutral 
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portii. The BritUh Goveroment abrogated 
Article 67 of the Ddolaration of London which 
protected reeaele Davigated under a neutral Hag 
and laid down that, when it wna eetabliehed that 
a ship flying a neutral flag was in fact the pro* 
ptrty of an enemy, the uhip ahuuld be consideied 
ae an enemy ehip. , 

Under the declaration numerous Germm 
vessels flying neutral flags were captured. The 
converse case of the sale or transfer by a belliger 
eut of his war vessels to a neutral is illustrated by* 
the sale of the Gorman cruisers, Bmlaa,' 
to Turkey shortly aftuf the outbsouk of the war. 

In the older cases (v.y, thb (leorgin) such 
transfers were always pronounced to be illugiil, 
and there is no doubt that the transfer of the ‘ 
German cruisers was also illegal. 

Thus far our author may be thought to be 
somewhat legal aitd>t«chnical, but the second pait 
of the first volume of his work is devoted to 
subjects which can hardly fail to aftest the 
interest of the layman equally with that of the 
lawyer. Ifo says *' a fact which difl'erentiated the 
late war from all others uf the past was the variety 
of new and*ingenious instruments of destruction 
employed by the contending belligerents." 

He first proceeds to oj.amine the charges and • 
counter-chiirgos as to the uso of expanding and * 
explosive bullets, sometimes called Dum-dum 
bullets. Such weapons are forbidden by th^ Hague 
Uonvontion of iHflfl which was binding on the 
belligerents. The use of asphyxiating and 
poisonous gases is the'next subject dealt with. It 
woe first employed in April 19 1 5 by the Germans 
at the second battle of Ypres—with what deadly 
results we know,—soldiers died slow torturing 
deaths owing to this method of German warfare. 

The use of projectiles with the aole ubject of 
the dififusion of^aspbyxiatiog gases was forbidden 
by the Hague Convention of 1899, and it is 
possible that the Germans might have denied 
that what they did*->'difi'using gases by means of 
the wind-~wa8 within the Convention, On 
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the other band the intention of the Convention 
most probably was to'^prohibit^the use of such 
gases tn toto. The motto of the Germans however 
being, as stated above, that everything necessary 
to attain t^e objects of the war was legitimate, it 
follows that considerations of humanity could find 
DO plnce in such a code. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever as to the unlawfulness of their employment 
of shells charged with asphyxiating gas, which 
the Germans admitted were being used by them. 
Even then the Germans afl'ected to defend the 
use of such shells by stating that their sol* 
purpose was not the ditl'usion pf asphyxiating or 
poisonous gicses, the emission of the gases being 
merely incidental to the explosion of the shell. 

Another barbarous method was the employment 
of li«{uid lire used especially in band to-hand or 
trench warfare. - The efledC ’was deadly, the 
victims being sometimes coqipletely burnt up. 
Tho use uf poison has always been abhorred m 
civilised waafare, but that fact did not prevent the 
Geruiuns from using it to poison wells in Idouih 
West; Africa, it is of course within a belliger¬ 
ent's rights to cut ofl' the water supply of his 
enemy’s army, but the pojsuning of wells 
is directed not only against (be tu-niod forces 
mot th& ooem^ but also agaiudt the peaceful civiliau 
population, whose protection is thp first care of a 
civilized system of law. 

Of deep interest is the chapter on*the German 
pfoctico of tak^g and using hostages and also 
that on devast.itioo. The German invasion of 
France and Belgium was marked by such fiagrant 
breaches uf the law that language almost fails one 
in desciibing their atrocity. The practice of taking 
hostages is ancient, but it was last used in the 
Franco-German War 1870-71, wheivthe Germane, 
as in the late w«r, used huetages fur the proteo- 
ti6u of troop trains. ,Xhis was only one of the 
purposes for which Germany employed hostages 
in the late war. They were used to insure 
obedience, to prevent Germane frpm being fired 
on, afld oa Mcurity for payment of oontributiona 
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lo very miQj <^69 hostages wore shot, wbere.is 
the better opioioDiis that bbstagee should at worst 
be treated as prisooers of war. 

As to dera^tion, what are we to say as to the 
devastatioD of France, the looting,of cities, 
churches, town halls, universities, libraries and 
historic mansions ? In the words of our author 
the territory evacuated was, according to German 
accounts themselves, converted into a veritablo 
waste and left an ‘ empire of death’. There 
cannot be a shadow of a doubt on the evidence 
that vengeance and not militar,y necersity was the 
guiding impulse qf our enemies. Absolutely 
useless are the precepts of the Hague Convention 
as to the preservation of historic monuments 
when a belligerent itr. sot on a career of pillage, 
and wanton destruction. It must be borne in 
mind that the immensely greater pirt of ^he 

a 

destruction wroughtto historic monuments etc. 
by the Germans was dune after they had taken 
possession of the place. 

it was not dohe in the course of a bombafd* 
meot in order to get such possession, when there 
might be eome excuse for destruction which was 
unavoidable as part of the general operations, 

It must suffice here to mention the burning of 
the University of Louvain, in September 1914, • 
with all the ptipeless tieasuree of its library, the 
destruction of Rheims Cathedral and the ancient 
Cloth Hall a't Ypres, the damage to churches in 
Venice by Austrian aviators—(Vs outstanding 
examples of* these crimes. A more appalling 
campaign, because it was -directed against 
the sick and the wounded, was the systematio 
bombofdment of hospitals, and the sinking of 
hospital and relief ships. Our author stigmatizes 
this as ‘ the OM charge against the Germans tbq 
truth of which is beyond all tjuesbion.’ The 
German excuse for the sinking of hospital ships 
was generally that they^were in fact being used 
for military purposee. If eo tbe proper and legal 
oouree was to yisit tbe tbip and inspect its true 
tOuffsoterV eink hospital ehipa without doing 


this and without giving notice ie sheer murder. 
As to relief ships, these bad oommissions from the 
Belgian Relief Commission and in nearly all cases 
carried safe conducts issued on behalf of tbe 
German Government. This however made no 
difference to tbo Germans. * 

Mines first began to play n part in warfare in 
tbe Rusi^ian-Japanese war, ,but tbe Lie war saw 
an immense increase in tboir employment. The 
Germans not only setttered mines indisciimi* 
hatety along trade routes but advanced the xiost 
dangerous doctriue that j(argo traeba of tbe open 
sea were war zoar-s. Thei-e is no need t-o enlarge 
on the immense' danger to neut-ral trade thus 
brought about. Tbe policy of Germany was to 
isolate England and the northern ports of t’rance 
and to starve them out. On h'ebruary 4bb, 1915, 
Germany declared the waters surrounding Great 
Britain and Ireland to be within the sent of war, 
and that it would endeavour to destroy any enemy 
merchant vessel within that zond. This purport¬ 
ed to be in retaliation for tbe British blockade of 
the North Sea, the oliject of which was to prevent 
tbe German Grand F.eet from coming^ out and 
which effectively did so. 

The object of tbe Germans was destruction,— 
.ootbitig ie said as to this in tbe British declara- 
' tion. The right to destroy enemy merchantmen 
is of courae well recognised in International Law 
under certain exceptional conditiobs, tbe ordinary 
rule is that such ships should bo Captured and 
brought iuto a Prizo Court fur adjudication. 
Tbe employment of submarfbes made it impossible 
to provide for the safety of passengers and orewe, 
or to place a prize crew on board a captured 
enemy merchantman, but this is no justificstion 
for a breach of the law. Tbe only explanation is to 
be found in the ruthless pursuit by tbe Germans 
of tbe ‘ military object ’ and their carelessness aa 
to bow that object was attained. 

Id January 1917 Germany went further and 
proclaimed tbe whole of tbe North Sea, including 
tbe waters round tbe British leles, tbe sea wesV 
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ward from France and England for about 500 
miles and southward to witbin a few milea of the 
coast of Spain-^io all about 1,000,000 square 
miles Oertnin narrow lines of safety (?) were 
provided for neutral sll^pping, under must strin¬ 
gent conditions, which, nf violated, exposed the 
neutrals to desttuq^ion. 

Tbe Dutch G^vernivent protested—and rightly 
—' that it wns contrary to the law of Nations to 
declare a region wbioh >>3 roiison pf its vast extent 
{^ouI<i not effectively be uiade a rphere<of imme¬ 
diate military operation^ to be a niilitar 3 zone.’ 

Those pruolimations of war z uAs start <|iiite a 
novel principle in international ' law. The 
presumption is in favour of the fieedom of tbo 
seas; tbe necossitie.s of wai* may operate to 
oonyort a portion of the high sea^ which is the 
theatre of immedi.it-) military operHtinll^ into a w:>r 
zone ; but it cannot tbe right of a belhgeront 
to Appropriate a portion of tbo high seas and close 
them to the navigation of i eutnil vessels* 

Another ahsoibing topic is that of stihnihnne 
>vai fare which phuedsiicha conspfeu'us pnit in 
the late w.ir. Tlio (Ii-Ht outstanding iiistni.ce of 
the method of emplojing this agency was the 
siiikicig of the Ausi^nnia in May Ittloby \vi>ii-h 
1,200 persons were di owned, 115 of them lieiug* 
American citizens who W’cre then nrutml The* 
Lnaitania was a trading passenger vessel. She 
was not armed and there is no proof that she 
carried a large quantity of ammunition as con¬ 
tended by Germany. 

I have said above that enemy merchantmen 
may be destroyed under coitain circum.>-tances ; 
not only did these circuoistances not exist in the 
submarine warfare waged by Germany but the 
treatment of the passengers and crews was in 
many instances most brutal. Nut only was no 
provi^i(>n madet for their safety as required by 
law, but they were often fired on end murdered 
when struggling in the water or set adrift in 
open b ats with no q^iance of rescue. A glaring 
iostanoe of German atrocity was the deliberate 


drowning of thirty-eight neutrals of the crew of 
the British steamer Belgian Fritice in July 1917. 

Certain of tbe larger merchant vessels were 
armed duAng the war and their status gave rise 
to a oertaih amount of discussion—as it had not 
been fixed by International Law. M^eie they 
subject to the rules applied to abips of war or 
those applied to ordinary sailing vessels ? The 
U. B A. Government at first decided to treat 
merchnntgien armed solely for defensive purposes 
as belonging to tbe latter category ; later tbe 
test applied was whether or no the ship carried a 
‘commission of war’, the prtfFumption beirg in 
favour of an innocent character. The Germans 
of course protested and declaied that ships 
armed either for defence or offence were warships 
^nd would be sunk as ^sueb. The British 
iiiste'uctions were that such arn sment was to be 
for purposes of defence only*.* ‘As already poir^ted 
out, Gonniny did not visitor search any vessels 
and accordingly took no steps to verify their 

a a 

presumption that all such ships were armed for 
otfurii'e only. There seems ' to bo no distinction 
between a mci'chantninn who resht- atti.ck ai.d a 
civilian who on land arms hinb-elf to hrnt < fi'an 
invader, • • 

* A CAEO which caused widtsprend feelings of 
hoiror was the execution of 0 iptain Fry alt of the 
JirmsseJe. llis ship was unarmed and he tried to 
ram tho submarine which spproAched his vessel in 
Older to save the latter and tbe lives of the 
passengers on boat d Captain Fryntt fell into the 
hands Of the Geiin'ans who treated him not as a 
pi ieoner of war but as a pirate and he was shot. 

The practice %f the past allowed any merchant¬ 
man armed or unarmed to resist attack and the 
German defence that “the Brueaela *being unarm¬ 
ed was not embodied in the armed forces “ was no 
excuse as it does not) follow that even though 
armed tt would have been*so embodied. In fact, 
the presumption is the other way. The act of 
Captain Fryatt was phiinly one self-defence 
and his execution a plain act of judicial murder. 
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With regard to bimbardment, the H tgue Con- 
ventioDS prohibft the bombardoient of cities, vil¬ 
lages, habitations or buildings which nre undefend¬ 
ed. We all remember the bombardmnut of Msdrse 
by the Kmdan, and the numerouB 'iiir riids in 
England* as also the bombardment of numerous 
towns on the east coast of England. Does the pro- 
senoe of fortification^ a few aoidiers or a land 
battery make a place a defended place ? The better 
opinion seems to answer this in the negative—the 
fact of resistance is the test and therefore there 
was no excuse for the bombardment of those places, 
the result of whicb was the killing of many women 
and children. In all cases wherever po'sibie notice 
should be given. The truth is the Germans paid no 
attention to the diffi^rence between defended and 
undefended placrs and oven though there may 
have been legitimate objects of attack in- these 
places, such as ammunition dumps, military stores, 
barracks or batteries, th*8 furnishes no excuse for 
the indieorimiimte bombiu ding of an entire town 
to destroy evorjthiug and ever) body in it. 

l^astiy with regard to serial warfare, tho first 
aerial raid was by a Zeppelin air ship on the 25tb 
August 1914 over Antwerp, Raidsover England 
were very cominon from 1915 to 1917 when they 
practically ceased, apparently because the Germans * 
wore at length convinced that no military advan- 
tag -1 was gpined thereby, >' 

At the time of the Hague C mferenc® in 1899 
this method of warfare had hardly come into 
existence. In 1907 bombardment of undefendel 
places was forbidden by ‘any means wb»tevei'. 
This no doubt covered attacks by aeroplanes and 
there is some reason for saying tJhat it was merely 
declaratory of the existing law. To be ‘defended’ 
sgainst aerial attacks, a place must of course be 
specially fitted with anti-aircraft artillery and the 
presence of ordinary troops, land batteries etc. will 
not affe'ot the question. 

Another question is wbat are the right s of 
neutrals to prevent Iwlligerent aircraft from flying 
over their' territories ? 


Holland was naturally the neutral to suffer 
most from the aviators from both siaes, but she 
does not seem to have protested till 1915 after 
the Germans had systematically violated her 
noutmlity by parsing over the country on their 
way to and from raids on England. The 
neutrality of Denmark, Nprway, and Sweden 
was likewise viuluteJ at various times. 
The question hns been debated ns to how far the 
air is the subject of sovereignty at all. Can 
states control pisaage through the air above their 
states absolutely or within a certain height; again 
have they absolute or limited sovereignty over 
the air ali9aye subject to the right of free passage 
for aviators? Each view, has distinguishod 
adherents, but practic.rlly all writers are now 
agreed that neutrals have the right to forbid 
belligerent aircraft from filing over their territory 
and marginal waters. 

The legnlity of the aeroplane as an instrument 
of warfare whs considered by the Institute of Inter¬ 
national I<*w in 1911. Many eminent jurists 
thought i»8 u«o ought to bo restricted to making 
observation®, ouTying despatches, reconnoitring 
and the like,—and that it should tu.t be used as a 
military machine Professor Holland was for 
prbhibiting its use altogether. 

The rule finally adopted by the Institute was 
to recognize aerial wnr^'are only on condition 
that it involved no greater danger to the non- 
combatant population than the recognised methods 
of warfare by sea or land. 

The German practice during the war of flying 
far behind tho lines and dropping bombs on towns 
inhabited ouly by peaceful citizens was undoubted¬ 
ly unlawful, and the British and French were 
compelled to adopt measuies of reprisal. After 
the demonstration in the late war of the 
utility of the aeroplane as a machine of destruo* 
tion one must take leave to doubt if future 
belligerents vtfill be content to restrict its uses to 
non-destniotive purposes only. 

[To be concluded in the next issue.] 
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I. Bv Mr. a. B. I^ATTHEt M. L. a. defioit* purpose in view? Supposing we interprst 


N oising would strike & student of oonati- 
tutioDsl progress as aohieved b>' tiio Indian 
LsgisUture so muob as the lack of orgmisation 
and com non purpose amon^ the Indiiin members 
of the two chambers «ov sitting in Djihi. The 
members seem to stand tach by himself. Tiiere is 
DO allegiance to a common leader. There are no 
common principles on which the elected members 
seem to work. What they do is on the 'lines of 
the old council which had none of the powers and 
opportunities that we now have. 'Many of us, 
unfortunately, do not realise it ourselvee. There* 
is still the old appeal to the Government to do this 
or that and, when it fnils, the same old readiness, 
to withdraw the proposal or neerpt a^compromise. 

I think Sir William Vincent w s right when he 
said that the Assembly bid far greater powers in 
its possession than ever it was the intention of 
either Mr. Montagu or Lord Chelmsford to confer 
upon it, At any rate, the Assembly has far 
greater powers than many of its members are 
prepared to use. This is not so because of any 
absence of *deaire to wield authority. But 
wbat is wanting is the absence of readiness and 
preparedness which are presupposed in a consti¬ 
tutional Qovernmeiit. I have not forgotten that 
our present Cabinet is an irremovable, and there¬ 
fore, an irrespansiblo, executive But I do'think 
that we cannot exercise the functions of an 
opposition effectively-—and that is all that 
we can at present aspire to do until we, the 
elected members, breome a solid party able to 
give gopd fight on essential points, to utilise 
the splendid opportunities for self-assertioD 
which the constitution has opened to us and 
thus to draw nearer and nearer the time 
when the irremovable Cabinet becomes in fact, 
if not even io name, raeponeible to our 
electors. The fault lies primarily with the power 
behind us, the eleoters on whom we ultimately 
depend. Do they sead us to Delhi with anv 


their wishes in a certain way and refute to allow 
things that not accord with them Visbes, are 
we sure tbatl| when we go back to our mastere in 
the electorates, they will understand the issue 
involved and vote on a principle or policy ? 
Tbe oonsciouBneee that the power behind the 
representatives is not a self-conscious, trained 
and organi^d power, that, on a dissolution, 
those representatives may not, without any 
fault of theirs or any*defeot in their pnnoipte, get 
a mandate from their constituencies—it is this that 
must unnerve tbe legislators in their attempt to 
, assert themselves. Tbe irresponeible executive 
fully understands this and thinks much too lightly 
of'the opposition. If we have parties in the 
pountSby which would eduoate the electors on 
questions which are dealt witB l>y tbe I^gieleture 
and would elect members with a definite pro- 
grai^me to be worked out by t))iem, I am sure, 
even under tbe present constitution, our Legis¬ 
lature *oan accomplish oonsiderably more then 
wbat it has done as }et. 

. II.' By An “ I.C.S." 

* /|>HE keynole of the Assembly is eelf-ooDeeD> 
^ tratioD. It regards itself as tbe dominant 
* feature of tbe administration. Jte guiding 
maxim is ' L etat, cest moi’. Whenever Govern¬ 
ment has attempted to foroe its policy on tbe 
members, it has failed The Aseembly may be 
guided ; it refuses* to be driven. The tsotice 
which have invariably paid, have been to leave a 
matter to be <iecided by its good sense.* In 
failing to recognise this faot,->-in applying 
repression without first consulting the Xssembly,>~ 
Government has recently committed a tactical 
blunder. 

For tbe same reason, the Aesembly will brook 
DO interferenee by tbe Oounoil of State. Si' 
will Doti admit inferiority of etatda. self- 
reepeot impelled it to demand alloweStoes 
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to those paid to Members of the other House and 
the right to be stj led ' Honourable ’ Joint 
Committees on finance bills are not regarded 
with favour because on them the Assembly would 
not have a preponderant vote. Ttiough the 
question,of ezcluedve financial control was skil¬ 
fully sidetraclcod by Mr. Hailey, it promisee to 
be as contentioue an issue in the Indian as it 
once was in the British Ijeg'slature. The right 
to withhold supplies is a most pot.qpt weapon 
and the Members are of opinion that they alone 
are entitled to wield it. 

If it will not brook interference tiy the Council 
of State, it 14 hardly to be supposed that the 
Assembly views with equanimity the position of 
the British LagisUture. Under the present 
Constitution, the Indian Execiitiro is responsible 
to Parliament. ‘'Repeated efforts have been made 
to alter this state' of affairs. On 19 1-22, 
Mr K. 0. Neogy moved a resolution to the effect 
that Standing Committees elected by the Mem¬ 
bers of the LegisUtiire, be associated with the 
different depirtments of the Government of 
India, other than the Army and the Foreign and 
Politic\1 Departments. The motior. was etrongly 
opposed by the Government, but was carried by 
40 to 30 As'such CDnimitteas exist in many of the 
Provinces and ae they are n<it inconsistent with 
the Constitution, it is probable that > ffect will 
be given to the resolution. The Members will be 
eleoced by the nto.st powerful parfy or group, and 
as there may be trouble in the House if their 
advice is disregarded, the ttfttct of the resolution 
will be to centre in the Assembly a portion of 
the ccuti'ol over the Executive bifherto exercised 
'by Parlument. 

The tendency to become self-centred is also 
reflected in the pilicy of making India self- 
contained. The Members are strongly protection¬ 
ist. They had no ohj-ction to raising import 
duties toll per cent. Cotton twist, yarn and 
the Uk^ woifid certainly have been transferred 


from the free to the ^taxed lists had it not been 
feared that the poor band-loom weaver would 
suffer. 

Not only was the House, desirous of increasing 
import duties as a whole, but it showed a 

9 

tendency, which may become more maiked here¬ 
after, to make the foreigner pay heavily for 
India's raw produots. The export duties on 
rice, jute, bides and tea wore not only maintained, 
but an attempt was made to expand the list. 
This policy of making India self-contained by 
taxing both imports and exports, if pushed to 
its logical conclusion, will tend ultimately to 
destroy India’s foreign trade. 

On the other hand, the import of silver was 
not restricted, it suited the rich mill-owner to 
have cheap silver and a low rupee. Besides, 
there was a vague idea in the air that silver was 
the national metal. Indian self-respect demanded 
that it should not be taxed. 

The same idea, imperfectly expressed as jet, 
is probably responsible for the failtiro to take 
decided action to stabilii^o exchange, 'As silver 
is the national metal, there is no -necessity to 
link it to gold whiob is a foreign standard of 
valu9. 

In dealing with the Army, the same tendency 
to make the country self contained may be 
noticed. The Committee app anted to consider 
the Khhcr Report repudiated the attempt to 
subordinate the Indian Army to the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff Tiie Army is to be, as 
far as possible, a purely Indian Army, officered 
by Indians and existing for Indian rather than 
Impirial purposes 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the Anglo Indian is trying to identify 
himself with lodinns. Para XV of the Commit¬ 
tee's report, which was inspired by Col, Gidrey, 
is as follows :— 

" This Assembly recommends to the Qovernor- 
Qleneral in Council that Anglo Indians pboqt^ bf 
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iooluded in ‘the terme ‘Indian Subjacta’ or 
'Indians’ wherever each -terms occur in the 
above resolution.'’ 

But the policy of the Indian Members is to 
replace the Anglo-Indian. They prefer an 
indigenous to a semi-foreign agency. This 
tendency to make the country self-uontained or 
iDde])eDdent of the'Anglo-Indian is noticeable in 
several resolutions aniTiu questions Nos. 155, 150, 
157, 232, 233, 269, 276, 309, 382, 383, .384, 
385, 416, 420, 425. 430, 449, and 4.50. 

This brings us to the European himself, Tlie< 
non-oflicial Members have so far refrained from 
forming a party. They recognise the justice of 
ludiau aspirations. They with Indians on 
perfectly equul terms. Th^ are liked .and 
respected. As business men in un assembly of 
lawyers, their commercial ucumen is admired. 
They are invariably listened to with attentioni 
Their depreuition of the attitude assumed by 
the Ampthill—Sydenham party has earjted for 
them a lasting place in the regard of tho Indian 
Members. In spite of all this, they have exer¬ 
cised comparatively little indaence upon the 
policy of ^le House. They have carried no 
motion of importance. They are essentially an 
exotic product. Popular as they are, there is 
only a narrow niche for them in tho self-contain¬ 
ed edifice which is under construction. 

Somewhat similar is the position pf tho 
Muhammadans. Their ableet representative is 
unfortunately dead. An idea is afloat that they 
are inadequately reffresented both as regards 
numbers and ability. More cosmopolitan than 
other Indians, with extensive overseas trade, with 
interests centering on Mecca rather than on 
Delhi, they are bound eventually to come into 
conflict with the self-centred policy of the 
Hindus. A rapprochement between them and 
the Europeans or Parsees is a possibility. 

An attempt has been made to form parlies. 
But it is personality that counts rather than 


policy. Amongst the Madras Members, Sir 
Sivsswami Ijer has attracted attention. But 
jealoupy of Madras intellectuality is a feature 
which have to be reckoned with. The 

superiority of the Rt. Hon. V. S. Siinivasa Sastriar 
in the Council of State was unchallenged. It is 
hardly likely that Madras *will be eliowed to 
dominate both Chambers. 

In the Bombay section, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwai'kadass has created some stir. A young man 
in an assembly of elders, he has little prospect 
of advancement in the present House though he 
may go far in them*which come after. 

Id the opposite camp to Mr. Jamnadas Dwarka- 
dass is Dr. Gour. A Rajput by extraction, he 
has many of the characteristics of hie caste, 
Napoleonic in appearance, blunt in manner, 
forceful in his aggressiveness*, indefatigable in 
planning a campaign, bis ioflusoCb ie coneiderable 
in the democratic or advanced party. In bis 
Civil Marriage policy and in bis support of a bill 
to podify Hindu Law, be is in qonfliot with the 
more orthodox elements of the House. 

At times adverse criticism has been burled at 
the House. The Members are accused of being 
too introspective—too scif-controd. They forgot 
to be imjioriat. Patriotism occasionally becomes 
’pai-ochial and policy provincial. Even transferred 
subjects are not immune from discussion. 

But if tho House fails, it will not be by a 
coDllict with the provinces. It wil4 be because 
it is not eutllciently self-centred. It has forgotten 
to* dominate tbe proletariat, It is permitting 
tho growth of a rival force. Whilst* it thraslieb 
tbe Government, it leaves Mr. Gandhi and the 
Khilafat party severely alone. It has neglected 
tbe advice of tbe poet— 

“ Te tbino’owu self be true , 

And it must follow ns tbo night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to anyman.” 

* Should a Round Table Conference take>place, it 
ie only natural tS suppose that Mr. Gandhi will 
io^t upon tbo dissolution of an assembly of 
lawyers and busineesmen which, according to 
him, is not representative, which is only spasmodi¬ 
cally in sympathy with bis cult of the Yrdc^ 
and tbe Gbarka. ’ * 



Political mrTies in iNDIa 

BY 

Mr. B. R. KUMAR, B. a. (Oxon) 


T he birth of the Damocr&tic Party is a wel* 
Gomo'sigD of the recogoitioo' by some 
member! of the Assembly of the supreme value 
of poUtisal perblee in a popular form of Oovero- 
mmt on whioh the country is entering to-day. 
Every form of Government mustmeoessarily have 
a motive foroe. In a Monarchy this force is the 
personal will of the Monarch ; in an Autocracy 
it is thewiM of a faction; in a Democracy it is the 
will of the majority of the vbters. But the vast 
number of voterd in the modern State cannot 
directly express their will; They must have a 
emaller intermediary body. And such a body is 
provided by the organisation of the party system. 
One might even affirm, that, *as the very funda¬ 
mental priocipIeB of a Monarchy or an ArietcxA'ecy 
preclude the exisWnue of parties, so popular 
Government, by its very'nature, pre-supposes their 
a iia ton na in however rudimentary a form in the 
beginning. In a personal form of Government, 
there can be no* toleration or recognition of 
diffisfenoee of opinion in politics. So tong os 
L’etat, o’est mbi ”, there can be no place for 
parties. But pdpular Government by vmaking 
the GK>vemment imperinmal, and basing tc on the 
support of the masses of the citizens, scattered 
over a vast, country-^as is the case to-dsty— 
aeoeeeitatee the existenoe of parties to interpret, 
guide and give effect to the will of the political 
sovereign. 

_ s 

^us, the party system ie' the result of the 
tame eausee that gave birth to Representative 
Institutions, and the two g» hand.in hand. In 
aoeient Athens where the voters all met to frame 
their laws and chose their rujers—who were 
mwely the agents to carry out the will of the 
^tiitne embodied in thi laws—there never 
•siebed any parties. 'But as soon as Bepre- 
Ittttative Inttittttions begin to flourish in the 


West, parties also make ibelr appearance, and the 
more popular the Government becomes, the strong¬ 
er also becomes tbe strength and organisation 
of parties, Tbe mord extensive the euffisge, 
tbe greater the interest taken by tbe votere 
in political queetions, greater also became the 
need for an agency to control and guide his 
vote. Without some such agency, which at once 
guides sold carries out tbe will of the voter, it is 
impossible to conceive Representative Govern¬ 
ment. Tbe ve^y impossibility of all tbe citizens 
being able to use their powers directly, must be a 
sufficient justification for tbe existence of an agent 
to whom these powers may be delegated in trust. 

In words memorable for all time, Burke has 
given tbe definition of party as “ a body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavours 
the national interest upon some particular priuoi* 
pie in which they are all united.” This indeed in 
a high ideal, and at once distinguishes party from 
faction. Tbe fact that personal and selfish inte¬ 
rests may, and do, perhaps, enter into the forma¬ 
tion of parties, does not detract from this ideal. 

Men who sincerely believe in their politics, must 

' inevitably take tbe best means to reduce them to 

I 

practice. Hence they must form connections 
with others who think alike, in order that, by 
their jefint efforts, they might get control of the 
machinery of Government and thus put their 
principles into practice. 

The ratson d’eCra of a party—its function to act 
as a vehicle through which tbe votere may exprees 
their wishes—perhaps ite most importsut func¬ 
tion. As such, the party which forms the majority 
in the Legislature, controls tbe executive machi¬ 
nery through ite committee—the Cabinet—and 
oan thus reduce ite principles to praotioe. And 
the more perfect tbe vehicle, tbe more will it 
respond to the permanent ‘ wishes of tbs veterst 


POLltlOAL PARTIE9 INDIA 


In 


iiiBofi 10^2) 

It was Boiuwau, who made the acute remark that 
the people of Eoglend think they are free, but 
the; are really elavee ; they are free only at the 
time of the general election, Thie woe true of 
England at that time, because the voters bad 
little control over their representatives, once they 
had elected them. But with the growth of 
political coneciousnele among the masses, no 
party to-day would dare to turn a deaf ear to the 
behests of its votere. 

But, beeides this natural function of a party, it 
being a living organism, it^baecome, in the course 
of time, to attend to other functions which at one 
time were left unattended or l£ft to private, 
egoocy. Perhaps the moat important of these 
functions have been the two t>f “ promotion by 
argument of their principles, and the currying of 
elections.” Both these functions go hand lu haud^ 
Each party realising the value of capturing every 
possible vote, endeavours to bring wiihin its own 
ranks the largest number of voters. A vigorous 
programme of political propaganda is curried 
on among the voters, eepecially at the time of 
elections. *Eacb party issues its party pi-ogrammc, 
both the press and the platform are fully utilised 
to capture the votes of the largest number 
of voters. The political education which ie thus 
diffused among the massea of the voters, is the 
most valuable asset of the electioneering proiw- 
ganda, and may well excuse sotne of its-evils. 
As Viscount Bryce points out in “ Modern 
Democracies ”, “ pai-ty strife is a sort of education, 
for those willing to recieve instt action, and 
something soaks through even to the less interest¬ 
ed or thoughtful electors. Tbs parties keep a 
Ation’s mind alive, as the rise and fall of the 
sweeping tide freshens the water of long ocean 
inlets 

The task of canying on elections involves the 
choice of candidates, and funds to defray their 
expenses. With the increasingly bigger sias of 


constituencies, and the greater interest which 

voters take in politics, the election of an Indepen* 

» 

dent will become more end more difficult. 

The birbl^ of the Democratic Party in India, 
therefore, is none too soon. Oue of the most 
disastrous results of the Non'Co-operation move¬ 
ment has been the check which it hcs given 
to the formation and growth of political 
parties in the ‘Councils. *The solidarity and 
the strength of the old and real Congress 
party, whioh might have swamped the Councils, 
captured the positions of Ministers, and, thus 
entrenched, fought bard for securing further 
rights, were imp&ired when many prominent mem¬ 
bers kept away from the Councils. Those who 
did enter the Councils were further hampered in 
all their attempts at reforms by the destructive 
activities of the ^ion-Co operators. Faced with 
the prospects of anarchy on the ofle band and a 
Government pledged to f^ll responsible Govern¬ 
ment on the q^ber, it is no wonder that, for the 
time^eing, ideas of fighting for •further rights 
have to be put somewhat in the bsckground, and 
)11 energy utilised to save the very fabric of the 
State. 

Further, no party can have any.etrsngth or life 
• • 

unless it has the support of an appreciable number 
of voters. The meoibeis of the Councils realise the 
weakness of their position in this direction. They 
cannot press their demands on the dovernment 
bedfuse, as a meiqber of the Government told the 
Council in Bongal, *' the Uonourabld Members 
represent nobody but themselves.*' It is a most 
tragic fact that the enthusiasm which ought to 
have been behinth the Council Members is running 
amock in destructive channels. 

There is another reason for heartily* welcoming 
the advent of the *Democratio Party. The fact 
has Co be grasped early enough that the next 
general election which will take place at the end 
of 1923 will call for vigorous work in the various 
eonstituencisB in the country on ^ magnitude 
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hitherto uodreamt of, aod for a considerablo time 
preoediog it. ^ lo this respect the Non-Co* 
operators who, with whatever motive, have been 
very aotive^in the work of influencing the maseee, 
have so far as entry into the Councils is oonoern- 
ed, a very considerable advantage over those who 
sow o&upy them. Signs are already mantfeet 
that amongst the leaders of the Non-Co* 
operation movemenf, there are many who 
regard the boycott of the Councils as a political 
blunder of the first msgnitude, *lt may be 
taken as a practical certainty, that Mr, 
Gandhi’s views regarding the futility of Councils, 
either from a moral or a political’ standpoint will 
not supervene at the time of the next election. 
There, of course, i;emains the question which no' 
amount of foresight can help to solve, whether 
NoD'Oo-operatioh Vtll be a living force two ydara 
hence, or whether .the gulf between the Co-opera'> 


tors and the Non-Co-operators which gapes so 
large at present will have been completely closed. 
But assuming that present tendencies in politics 
will continue to play their part, either in an 
aggravated or diminished form, it becomes plain 
that those who would enter the Councils next 
time should begin now to marshal their forces. 
Without entering into a derailed criticism of the 
programme of the j.}emocrutic Party, it may be 
said that the mere formation of the party is a step 
in the right* direction. Whether it makes itself 
felt in the decisions of the Assembly or not, will 
depend entirely on the inherent soundness of its 
programme and the amount of party loyalty atid 
discipline display ed by the members. But at all 
events if it would compel the creation of a rival 
party, and thus bring into play the forces which 
now lie rather dormant, the existenco of the Demo* 
cratic party would have had suflicient justification. 


THE PRESEMT SiTUATiON : A STUDY 

• I3y Mr. G. *PRASAD, m. a., l. l. b. 


I N SPITE of the repeated a68urance^ of the 
Mabatmaji, the millenium seems yet far off. 
The promised Sjvaraj “ allures from far but, ae one 

{ollowa, flies.” .The boycott of schools and colleges 

» « 

had, so far, little effect, and the ClMrkha has failed 
lo paralyse the Government or eveo to adequately ■ 
•upply the needs of the country. People^ who 
have left o’ff practice are very few indeed, while 
those who have resigned Government service 
could be (lounted on little finger. Again, civil 
disobedience* spells to all thinking men nothing 
but ruin and anarchy. Gandhism has in some 
quafters been supposed to bet a synonym for 
Bolshevism, and the destructive and' devastating 
pn^ramm&of Mahatma Gandhi has caught ^e 
country like wild fire, with redulte that could be 
better imagined than described. * 

The real trouble, ai preeeot, ae any one can see, 
is the economic. The lull after the storm of the 
yg iinttc was is having its terrible effect, and the 
BMces have begun feeling the pinch of the 


reaction. At this psychological moment, anything 
that promises “ Kunv rpj ” is bound to capture the 
imagioation and enlist the symprtbies of the 
people, even though temporarily. In a country, 
where people have not yet learnt to stand on 
their own legs, and where bare necessites of the 
family and household have yet to be supplied 
from foreign countries, the talk of ' Swaraj ’ in the 
near future, is'a mere misnomer and moonshine. 
It is, unfortunately, a tiuism that even such 
small thinga, as bootlaces, matches, buttons, 
kerosene oil, glassware, uaibrella, and so forth, 
are all brought in from outside. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises. “ Is the coubtry sej|* 
supporting? If not, what efforts are being made 
in this direction.” ' If people instead of going to 
jails were to fill the industrial or oommerpial 
houses, what a gain it would be to the country. 

Some people suggest^ that the Mabatmaji has 
found out a solution by cutting down one’s 
neoessities to "the irreducible mininum”, 
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I wiab him all success in bis Khaddar propaganda, 
with which no sane man can have any dispute ’ 
but the fear is that accustomed as the people are 
to the BO called advanced. form of civilisation and 
to “high living”, they may not revert to it 
again as soon as the novelty of the thing has 
worn off. Then again^there is the question of 
competition in an open market, and the purchaser 
naturally first looks to his purse. If every one 
could he provided and remain satisfied witl] just a 
few highas of land to maintain h» livelihood, 
with a Charhah to supply him with nocessary 
clothes and to work out his own •salvation, that 
would really bo a wi^’ out; but this is not only 
impracticable, hut highly impo.asible. Much as 
we may talk of it, the civilisation at the dawn of 
histor y cannot be brought back now; and any 
attempt to open the “.Future’s Portal ” with the 
past’s blood-rusty key “ is likely to prove futile.” 

The country is still steeped in ignorance. 
Education has got to be brought to tho very doors 
of the people ar.^l moro attention paid to the indus¬ 
trial tTiiniitg of our youths, than li.rs hitherto been 
done. The latest improved methods in agriculture, 
industries, electrical and mechanical engineering 
should he taught far and wide; and some of our 
youths might profitably take to the study of 
ship building «nd wireless telegraphy. 

The question of supplying people with good 
milk and ghee as the bare nourishments of life 
deserves careful consideration and demands better 
organis'itioii as well as the utilisation of all waste 
lands in the country as grazing pastures. It 
would not be a bad idea 'if companies are floated 
B^d things run on more buainess<like principles. 

Above all, what w* want for the uplift of 
our motherland are sound organisations in all 
departments of activities. Even io the realm of 
politics and fiscal matters, things have to be 
better organised. If Noo-Co-operators have 
loved their country “ not wisely but too well,” 
others have thought it properto rest on their oars, 


and look on with callous inWprence in the 
meanwhile. The necessity is that every political 
party should have a regular oiHce ^nd a duly 
constituted establishment to work out its own 
principles and policy more oonsistently, vehement- 
ly and unitedly. As long as that is not done, 

things will take their own course and no real 

• « 

progress could be achieved. 

This costlp administration, with its wooden 
and inelastic rulea, coupled with the vagaries of the 
“ sun dried Bereauevata,” has rightly alienated 
the sympathies ,of a number of people. Heavy 
expenses, launched in the name of efficiency, 
^could bo curtailed and a judicious retrenchment 
could very well be‘experiminted upon. The 
members of the Imperial and Pjovinctal L“gig- 
latures, have not so Tar been able to^chieve much, 
in spite of a non-official majority. While some 
have played into the hands* of tho government, 
others have Been too good to understand their 
own *bua»ii«aB; some appear “to be friends of 
all courttries excepting their own,” and only a 
limited few had been crying themselves hnajse, 
in the vast wilderness. Here, ’again, a batter 
concenti-a^on of.energtes is called for and certainly 
• alnore efficient organisation. 

It is high time that we took stock of all our 
asset# and liabilities. It is no um mincing 
matters any longer. We should see clearly where 
we are, what forces in the country are working 
together and how could they be better utilised or 
diverted into proper channels ? A number of 
people, including hermits, sanyaeis and beggars, 
are lying idle anti tbeir services could be be'tter 
utilised in the cause of the country. Let us sink 
all • differences an^ strain every nerve to *do our 
best ,in the common cause of the motherland, 
working sincerely and ‘unitedly, with a solemn 
vow to contribute our humbte quota individually 
to the upbuilding of India t|jat is to be,—instead 
of flittering our energies in mere destfoctive criti- 
eisms, or indulging in mere siokjy eentimentalism, 



LABOUR; THEN AND NOW 

BY 

Mr. U. K. DOKAISWAMI PILLAI, b.a.. l.t. 


FEW ;e&ra ago, tbe O^veroment of Inrlia 
locked askanoe at any ezprassion of oiBnal 
lympathy for Indian ]ab>ur, whose guardians 
they uow find themaelres, as a result of tbe pro¬ 
gramme of the League of tbe Nations, of which 
India is an original mecnber. In 1906, when a 
deputation of Lancashire textile workers waited 
%pon Mr. (now Lord) Motley, pressing for re¬ 
forms on behalf' of tbeir fellow-workmen in 
India, tbe Secretary of State was plainly vexed 
over tbe question and wrute : 

Looking through Government papers, I And that 
Orosa and Gorat, who were ia the ofRoe some years 
ago, rather murmured at the coo'ness of the Govern* 
niBOt of India ofithat day in respect of the regulation 

of labour.I am eoaious not to irritate the Bombay 

employers (''Recollections’') 

Oompare this record with what Lord Chelms¬ 
ford said on tLe sime question, addressing tbe 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 20th of 
August, 1920: 

I would earnestly impress upon employers tbe 
aeoessity for sympathetic consideration of the de¬ 
mands of labour......This is a claim that must be 

taken seriously. .... 

It is not to be denied that Indian labour has , 
been, to some extent, bonefitted by the inter¬ 
nationalisation of all questions nflecting labour, as 
a direct result of the terms of the Peace Treaty. 
Tbe oonfercDoes that met in 1919 at Washington 
and in 19'30«at Genoa, wherein Indian repre¬ 
sentatives were present for tbe first time, ena¬ 
bled them to study labour p'-oblems arising 
all over tbe world, besides enablinglabour leaders 
ot the West.to realise tbe peculiar conditions ob¬ 
taining in India, and arousing sympathetic inter¬ 
est in them. , 

Both at the Washifigton conference and in 
tbe subsequent communications with the Interna¬ 
tional Laboqr O£oe, 4be Government of India 
handicapped by tbe inade<]uacy of 


available information regarding labour in India. 
Since India is en original member of tbe League 
of Nations and has assumed certain responsi¬ 
bilities vU a vis the Leaguj in regard to labour, 
the posee^sioD of the necessary information is a 
matter of conajderable moment. As a first step 
towards this, a Labour Buretu has been oreated, 
which olleets information, keeps in touch with 
similar organisations in other countries, and 
^stematioally gathers statistics regarding strikes, 
lockouts, w.tges and cost of living” (Prof. 
Bushbrook Williams, in “ India in 1920.”) 

Rut surely, the Government's duty towards 
Indian labour does not end with the mere collec¬ 
tion of figures. Tbe recent appointment in 
Bombiy of D*. Findlay Shirras as the head of tbe 
Bombay Labour Bureau only points to this direc¬ 
tion, and the O >vernroent have definitely stated 
that the depirtment does not intend tq,arbitrate 
in industrial disputes, but will step io only when 
both the parties desire intervention. Labour 
would not be benrfitted by such a measure and 
the high salaries paid to the officials employed to 
collect information would be a mere waste. 

In tbe last few years a large number of labour 
unions hive been established in our country, but 
they can scarcely be said to have done anything 
to ameliorate labour conditions. Tbe one neces¬ 
sary attribute of a fulfiedged trade union 
organisation, viz, tbe provision of necessary funds 
to meet unompl >ymeDt, is still an absent'item 
tbe various unions now in existance. Leadership 
obtained from outside tbe rank of labour must 
give place to workmeo-leaders, if the labourers 
sre to recognise sufficiently the responsibility and 
the dignity of tbeir undertakings. Besides, leaders 
who are nob workmen themselves, cannot always 
b? expects! to work dwintereftsdl^ and ar« 
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oftOD apt to oreate suspicioo and miatruet, which 
would eventually tend to poieon the healthy 
growth of the organieatione. This statement is 
praotically corroborated,by a number of workmen, 
whom the writer enquired in a busy mill centre, 
where be resides. 

Another obstacle €o the healthy growth of trade 
unionism in India is tJiat the majority of labour 
is atill eonfined to agriculture, where the condi¬ 
tions are quite difFerent from those* prevailing in 
in the tea or coSee plantations. Agricultural . 
labour is still bound down’by traditional bondage 
to employers, who have not shpwn themselves 
over-anxious to en<[uire into labour conditions* 
or to raise the n'agcs of their employers to meet < 
the high level of prices now prevailing in the 
country. Conaoquontly, a large number of such 


labourers are deserting agriculture to seek work 

in factories or mills, attracted by the high wages 

there. This tendency, if allowed to continue 
• • 
unchecked,^ would ultimately ruin the cause of 

agriculture. Mr. Joshi, one of the representa¬ 
tives of India at the lost sesdion of the^Interna* 
tional Labour Conference held at Genova, spoke at 
length on the dflhculty of regulating agricultural 
labour in India. Nevertheless a remedy must be 
found, BooHer or later. The regulations of the 
Conference in regard to hours of work, child labour, 
housing etc , may not be immediately applicable* 
to Indian agrictiltural labour, but still, an imme¬ 
diate provision fixing the minimum wage for 
agricultural labour would tend to retain the 
amount of labour nocessary to protect cultivation, 
without eObeting Ijardshtp to-manufactures. 


A Dark Chapter in'Indian Journalism 


By ^^;AYNE 
Tn'lia Gorrenpondunt for f-ho 
N Decomber 2!>, 1921, the weekly Syriny 
Jid(^ Republican, one of the most induentiiil 
newspapers ip America, printed a report in which 
it was stated that British residents of interior 
towns in India were engaged in a general exodus to 
the sea-coast and fortified cities in fear of a revolu¬ 
tion which had been called for December 26. The 
entire article was without the least bat-is of fact. 

This report was dated front Washington, 
December 21, and was given out by the American 
Commission to promote.Self-government in India. 
It appeared under the head, “ British Kloo from 
Hindu Rebels. General Exodus from Interior to 
Coast Cities and Fortiliod Towns.” Copies which 
are now being circulated among Americans in 
India read as follows: 

British resideots of interior towns in lodia are 
engaged in a general exodus to sea-ooast and fortified 
towns in fsar of the revolution which Indian National¬ 
ist leaders have oalled for December 26, according to 
dispatches made public here to-day by the American 
Commission to promote Self-government in India. 

The exodus was said to apply particularly to 
^njab and Bengal, where the most of the disorders of 
1919 took place. 
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Sailendra N. Gbuae, National Director of the Com« 
misaioA, estimated there were l.^.OOU Americans la 
• India, mostly misHionaries and oommercial travellers 
and about 300,0(10 British and 60,000 other Europeans! 

Americans and non-combatant Europeans have 
nothing to fear,’ said Ghose. ‘ They will be protected 
in BO far as is humanly possible by* National troops. 
, British officials, however, will he seized as hostage* 
after December 2C to guarantee the safety of 
* thousands of Nationalists, who have been imprisoned 
by British authorities during the last few weeks.'" 

^bat is the result of such false propaganda on 
the part of Indians in America i American news¬ 
papers and presw associations have been flooded 
with letters from Americans in India, 
copies of this article, w>tb clear statomonfs of its 
falsity. These letters were written partly to 
allay the anxiety of friends and partly to correct 
any aiisconcopti*n of the Intlian political situation 
which might have arfsen as a result of the propa¬ 
ganda rent out from the Indian Commission at 
Washington. In many cases these have been 
written at the suggestion of government officials 
or ihiseinnary authorities. As a consequence, any 
news that is now sent out by the American Com¬ 
mission to promote Self-goVernment in India is 
almost entirely discredited. 

Can Americans be expected to sympathise to any 
extent with a movement whose representatives 
lower themselves to such falsity ? * 




THE KHADDAR MOVEMENT 

By Mr. SURRENDRO MOHAN DATTATRYA. 


T he arguments in favour of Ehaddar are 
not only economic but social, moral and 
political as well. I shall mention only some of 
them. Firstly, it is held that the only ‘practicable 
way in ^which the Indian manufacturer can 
capture the home market is through the Indian 
consumer totally abstaining frum the use of 
ftveign cloth for some time. Secondly, the pro¬ 
motion of Khaddar manufacture—a cottage indu¬ 
stry—as against the factory industry of the mills 
is desirable as it will preclude<the indecencies and 
sordid conditions of Western industrialism from 
being enacted on the stage of Indian economic 
life. Thirdly, the creation of a market for 
Khaddar in our towns and cities may, in practice, 
prove to be a potent force in uniting villagers 
and townspeople and in bringing them together 
under the common'Stendard of Swarajists. Four¬ 
thly, Khaddar will servtf as a mark of all-round 
national solidarity and as a method * of national 
self-expression. ’ Fifthly, the use of Khaddar 
universally by Indian consumers may be expected 
to imbue the Indian mind with an idea of 
equality among all Indians as Indians, and 
suffuse the life of Indians with a quantity of 
Puritan simplicity, a necessary ingredient of all' 
real patriotism. Sixthly, Khaddar may be 
trusted to sucsessFully tacklo the problemn of 
unemployment, supplementary occupation, and 
poverty in India. 

It may fbus be seen that there is an over¬ 
whelmingly strong case iif favour of Khaddar, 
It has, however, been said that Khaddar and 
Other, Indian textiles 'can go bahd in hand with 
imported fabrics, but not to the exclusion of the 
latter; it being alleged that there is no competi¬ 
tion between foreign goods and goods made out 
of Indian cotton because of difference ' of 
quality between the tnro. This is a specious 
argument. As various qualities of apparel 
plotb tend tp eerve the same essential pur¬ 


poses and can substitute each other, increase 
in the use of a certain quality almost proportion¬ 
ately reduces the demand for cloth of other 
qualities. Diminution in the imports of foreign 
cloth must, therefore, rAict on the borne produce 
of cloth and swell it. Second^, it is pointed out 
that, if resort is had soldiy to the band-made 
Khaddar, and foreign supplies and mill production 
in India are 6 t 9 pped, there will be felt great hard¬ 
ship by the consumers who will not be able to get 
for a long time sufheiont-cloth to meet even their 
most urgent demands. To this it may be said 
that the hardship is a figment of the imagination, 
at least something highly exaggerated, There is 
doubtless being felt some difficulty about getting 
supplies, but this is bocauso of the stage of 
industrial transition that wo are passing through 
and not because the movement is taking .anybody 
by storflQ or riinning at a breathless speed, The 
economic law of demand and supply is as certain as 
death and its operation will soon enough augment 
supplies to square up the growing demand. Thirdly, 
it is feared that, in the absence of foreign cloth in 
the Indian market, Indian manufacturers will 
become proriteeie. To thi.s thu same may be said 
' as in the case of the last argument. Profiteering 
can only be a temporary phase. The law of 
supply and demand is never idle ; no sooner the 
evil of profiteering rears its head than it will be 
repressed and weeded out by competition among 
manufacturers. Fourthly, it may be held that, if 
the manufacture of varieties of cloth other than 
Khaddar is enormously diminished or given up 
altogether, the skill of the manufacturers of better 
quality cloth will fall into disuse and be 
ultimately lost to the nation. This, too, is a 
specious argument. The akill of the Indian 
weavers conserved through the centuries cannot 
evaporate in a few.years. As soon as the art of 
weaviog ordinary cloth has been resuscitated and 
begins to be pursued widely enough to satisfy the 
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daily groviDg demand for the band-spun and 
hand-woven cloth of purely indigonoua manu¬ 
facture, the Indian weaver may be trusted to 
impirt to this produce the finer touches of 
textile art which he knows of. Fifthly, it may be 
said that, if the import of foreign cloth—an impor¬ 
tant item in India's, import trade is completely 
stopped or remarkably curtailed, India’s export 
trade will sufi'er, more or less, as a conse<jueiico. 
It is clear that, when import of cloth is stopped or 
reduced and cloth comes to bo mangfactured 
locally, tho reason for thg export of raw cotton * 
would bn gone ; and in the faco of tho local domaiid 
it will be to India’s own interest not to export 
cotton. To restore the balance between exports 
and imports she can ropleniffh her imports by 
importing various kinds of machines and tludr 
accessories, etc., things which can bu utilised for 
industrial development. But sii])posing that 
exports remain in excoss of imports, the cxpoits 
may be curtailed further which will only unan 
that the country is depleted of its grain rcsoui- os 
or raw materials so much less. This will he to 
India's advantage. Food will be clionpened here, 
and the abultdance of raw materials will stiaiiilate 
industry. 

The supporters of the movement need not hide * 
from them the fact that in some (luarters the * 
movement has called forth keen opposition, and 
in some, only lukewarm and rpinlified sup|)ort. 
Two examples may be given here, one of each 
kind, to represent tbusn two views. The first 
view has been taken by an ob.scure Indian State 
of no importance and expressed in tho form of 
the iu^position of a threefold duty on Khaddar ; 
first, while it is spun ; second, while it is woven : 
and, third, while it is exported. I think the 
levy has been imposed not because the industry 
has been found to be unusually prosperous in 
that State, not that the ruler bolds its product 
injurious to the physical or moral health of 
consumers, but because he wants to gain, if 


possible, some political laurels from his British 
masters. The second view favours Khaddar, 
but id a qualified manner. It should be 
welcomed as it comes from rather, unexpected 
quarters. Jt was expressed by India’s tried 
son. Sir Sankaran Nair, when he said, at a 
meeting held in London last Novemtpsr, that 
he h.ad no objection to the multiplication of 
Cbarkhas and spinning-wheels, provided there 
was no attempt to deprive the poorer classes of 
cloth whicS might be got from elsewhere. 

Before concluding let mo indicate the position 
which women occupy in rolatipn to this move- 

a 

meet. Much depends on them to make it the 
success it deserves to be. Spinning and weav¬ 
ing arc occupationa^in which, women have always 
and everywhere evinced a great interest. Two 

a 

instances will suiheo. Silk'is one of the chief 
national industries of China^ is said that the 
wife of one of her empeuors was the first spinner 
and weaver ef silk, for which she is annually wor< 
ebi^petl on u certain day in the ninth month, 
Whab silk means to China, wool means to 
* England. We read that the mother of Alfred the 
Great was skilful in the spinping of wool, and 
instructed her daughters thereiiv At later periods 
*tbe art of spinning wool was considered in 
England part of a good education : and the term 
spinster, as applied to unoi'irried females, indicat¬ 
ed the nature of their principaf occupation. 
C&tton occupieStthe same pre-eminent position in 
tho Indian textile industry which silk occupies in 
China and wool in f^iglaiid What the Empress 
of China did for the Ctaincso national industry of 
silk, what the mother of Alfred the Great and her 
daughters didefor tlie Etrglifh woollen industry, 
the women of India can surely do for the 'Indian 
cotton industry. Nations have in the past got 
Swaraj at tho point of the swofd. JUahatma 
Gandhi says wiTnre going to have it at the point 
of*the spindle. Let ijien and women try to get it 
through this bloodless means. But we can suc¬ 
ceed only 

“ When the good wife’s shuttle merrily 

Goes fiashing tbrou^fh the loom.” 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE BENEDICT XV 


By Rev. P. THOMAS. 
HB 4Mth of Pope Beoediet XV deprives 
not only Oatholica of every race and 
oountry but the whole civilised world of one of 


tho greatest churchmen and one of the most 
brilliant statesmen of modern times. Though bis 
pontificate lasted for a brief period of a little 
over seven years, it has been picked with notable 
events both for the Qntholic Church and the out¬ 
side world. An intense wave of nationalism has 
Bwept over the face of the globe anJ‘ the history 
of nations never witnessed such antngonism and 
strife among various races and classes of }>eople. 
By bis admirable tact and judgment, rare ad¬ 
ministrative abilities arul the habit of diplomatic 



. POPE BENEDICT XV. 


style, Benedict XV dealt ably tfith all these pro¬ 
blems and endeavoured to j)romot6 harmony and 
concord among all. , 

James della Cbiesa wae born at Genoa of an 
aristocratic Italian failiily of ancient origin on 


the 2lBt of November 1864, and was ordained 
priest in December 1878. He entered soon after 
the Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics, the school of 
future diplomats of the Church. After a success¬ 
ful course at the Acodemy, he wae appointed 
Socret->ry to Mgr, lUmpoIla, the Papal Nuncio at 
Madrid. When four years' later llamp^lla was 
appointed Cardinal Secretary of State, be accom¬ 
panied bis master to Rome. In 1D07 Mgr. 

Della Chiesa was appointed Archbishop of 

« 

Bologna and on the 25th of May 1914 be was 
made Cardinal and a&ciut three months after¬ 
wards, at the Conclave held after the death of Pius 
X, he was chosen to fill the chair of St, Peter. 

He assumed ofGce at a particularly trying and 
diiticult period Uis Catholic subjects wore in 
opposing cnnipe and the gruesome spectacle of 
the slaughter of thousands of his children filled 
his fatherly heart with sorrow and anguish. 
Benedict XV, immediately after he became Pope, 
urged the rnlors of the world to cease this wild 
carnage nnd to forg-it their diUereoces for 
the sake of ttie salvation of human society. Fail¬ 
ing in his noble elforts fur peace, he endeavoured 
to oiicigats the bori-ors of war and bring solace 
and comfort to the wounded and stricken and to 
feed and clothe the starving and the needy, without 
any distinction of race or creed. There was one 
ideal, the ideal of Christian charity which lay at 
the root of Pope Hmedicl’s activities, as universal 
benefactor. 

He advocated peace by negotiation again and 
again and declared emphatically that it was not 
the weapon of brute force which would bring 
about peace but exchange of ideas in a spirit of 
ooDciliatiun and mutual goodwill. In the move¬ 
ment for the limitation of armaments, it was His 
Holiness Pope Benedict, who took the initiative. 
In a note addressed to the belligerent nations on 
the 1st of August, 1917, jie laid before them con¬ 
crete proposals on which a just and lasting peace 
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with honour to all parties could be concluded. 
He urged them to agree on fundamental principles 
to terminate the war and bring about the simul¬ 
taneous and reciprocal decrease of armaments ” 
and thus paved the way for the WHsbington Con¬ 
ference. The Pope was • firmly convinced that 
only disarmament Ijased on principles of justice 
would ensure a durable peace. 

It was by his work on behalf of the prisoners 
of war and of the missing that the extent of bis 
humane labours was made known to the world. 
In December 1914, the .Pope established at the 
Secretariat of State a bureau of information, to 
trace out the prisoners of war, many of whom 
were not koown to*bo dead or alive. Thousands of 
soldiers whom official inquiries could not get into 
touch with were found out by the agents of Uis 
Holiness and puc into communication with their 
families. It was throdgb his merciful intervention 
that tho bon of the Rajah of Cochin was released 
from Germany. He entered into negotiations 
with the Various powers on the subject of 
exchange of prisoners and repatriation of a 
certain category of civilians and prisoners of war. 
His humanitarian work on behalf of millions of 
mobilised soldiers of every country and nationa¬ 
lity was recognised on all hands. Eulogising his 
work in this respect in the British Parliament 
on the H.hof February, 191B, Lord Robert Cecil 
declared:— . 

" There are many occasions on which the Pope 
has interfered in connection with the war and 
and interfered mosc tibnevolently and in a way 
which has earned the gratitude of every person in 
this country.” 

The Pope’s intense sympathy and solicitude for 
the poor and suil'ering were shown in a practical 
form in the handsome gifts and donations he sent 
to the starving and the needy. The hands of the 
Holy Father stretched out magnanimously in 
answer to the countless appeals that poured on him 
from every quarter of Europe during the course of 
nearly five disastrous years. The starving and 


suffering children of Belgium, Poland and Isterly 
of the Central Powers were objMta of his tender 
solicitude snd be spared neither time nor money 
to come to their relief. Besides helping wretched 
and ruined people, be was ever willing to aid 
impoverished churches and religious institutions. 
The Catholica of India will ever remember with 
profound feelings of gratitude the Pope’s princely 
donation of 125,000 lire for their national 
ecclesiastical college, the Papal Seminary, Kandy. 
Daring the dreadful years of tho war, the work of 
Benedict XV shone*a8 a billiant light, dispensing 
relief to sufferiBg humanity and leading all nations 
to the haven of peace and salvation. In 
recognition of his philanthropbic work and 
invaluable services* to the afflicted, even the 
Turks erected a statue in his‘honour in their 
. capital city, Constantinople. * 

During the Pontificate of Benedict XV, the 
Papacy attained the highest stage of iufiueooe in 
Eui^pean affairs, The voice of Rome commanded 
a respect and attpntion, unknown and unheard of 
^since the Reformation. The European Govern¬ 
ments recognised in him a potentate who could 
claim to speak with an interoatiopal voice, owning 
as be did the allegiance of millions of people of 
every country and nation. Becognising the 
Papacy as the mightiest moral power in the world, 
they sought diplomatic relations witlr it. Never 
was the Holy See surrounded by such an 
inlfuential and numerous diplomatic corps, nor 
were there ever so many representatives of the 
Holy Father at the seats of secular Governments. 
Thirty-one powers all over the civilised world, 
including England, Russia, Holland and Germany, 
have opened di^Momatic relations with the Pope. 
And France .which, t^out sixteen years ago under 
the Premiership of Briand, severed ^te relations 
wHh the Holy ^ee, has restored them when 
Briand came once more into power This wide 
recognition of the spiritual authority of the 
Papacy was one of the most brilliant triumphs of 
‘Beuedict XV. Uis loss to-day, when bis high 
wisdom and unrivalled influence might have been 
of immense value for ftie solutions of world 
problems; is irreparable. * * 



TttE CURRENCY QUESTION 

By Mr. J. a. WADIA. 


I took upoQ the Correnoy Question m far more 
important than the fiscal or any other 
question. Our financial policy eince 1893, 
the yetf jn which .the Mints'vere closed, 1 attri¬ 
bute to a mistaken handling of India’s Currency, 
and to my mind it ^ae materjaUy afi'ected the 
economic condition of the country. In 1873 
with open Mints and exchange at 23d. to 
the rupee, the index number of retail food grain 
prices in India stood at ICO; in 1894 with ex¬ 
change at 13d. ti> the rupeo, it stood at 114; in 
1914 with exchange at 16d. to the rupee, the 
index number stood at 222. It is said that prices 
rose throughout the world That is true, but 
how fsr and to wfiat extent may be gathered from 
the index numbers of gold pricee which } give 
below against ours. 7 . give you a few figures which 
may be interesting for purposes of comparision. 
Population of India.* 

1881 ‘ 1891 1901 1911 1921 

Mimons...253.79 287.18 294.36315.13 319.08 

The increase of population between 1901 and 
1911 is given at 7'1 per cent, as compared with 
2'5andl3'2 prr cent in the two preceding pe¬ 
riods. We must remember the terrible famines 
of 1897 and 1699, but even then the population 
showed an increase of 2*5 per cent., but the 
oensua of '1921 shows a rise of only a decimal 
over 1 per cent, yet during the lost decade we 
have bad no such terrible famines as of 1897 and 
1899. Such'have been the blessings of fixity of 
exchange, and high prices of commodities with the 
inevitable results of starvation, disease and death. 


.Tend Onin retail 

BtalUl 

Kupei-s In 

Cucrt'noT T^nlec 

wlRtalP India. 

1893... 100 

BnaliiOi], 

111 

elivuUuim. 

ill clrculAUrii]« 

1894... 

114 

63 

120 orores. 

28 crores. 

1900... 

192 famine 75 

130 vlo. 

22 do. 

1904... 

117 

70 

144 do. 

28 do. 

mo... 

168 

78 

. 186 do. 

40 do. 

1911... 

161 

80 

184 do. 

40 do. 

1912... 

189 

85 

182 do. 

44 do. 

1913... 

199 

85 

191 do. 

47 do. 

1914... 

222 

w. 

187 do. 

50 do. 

1915... 

218 

108 

204 orores 44 erorei 

1916..: 

20f 

138 

212 do. 

53 do. 


Food Oraln rriall 
prices In IndJft, 

1917.. . 202 

1918.. . 270 

1919.. . 369 

1920.. . 358 

1921.. . 410 Nov. 


BUtUi Riiprcr |n 

Bugland. circulation. 
175 227 do. 

198 219 do. 

*06 228 do. 

251 260 do. 

136 Rov. j 
133 Dec. [*<>2do, 


Ciirrcn<9 Noi«b 
ill clrcuUllon. 
67 do. 

84 do. 

134 do. 

154 do. 

172 do. 


The Indian Government' after closing the Mints 
in 1893, commenced to coin rupees furiously and 
about 17 croreswere coined in 1901 and the 
highest coinage was in 1919 when India coined 
.'ll.50 ororesof rupees; You will see from the 
above figures what effect the volume of currency 
•had on prices. Between 1894 and 1914 food 
grain prices in India rose from 114 to 222, 
English prices rose from 63 to 85. This rise in 
India handicaps our labour against English labour 
where the rise was much smaller and if you 
handicap Indian labour artificially, you also 
handicap Indian industries which have got to 
compete against highly organised British, Amer¬ 
ican and other Western industries. But this 
handicap took place in peace times ; but look at 
our present labour and industrial position which 
is still worseKuglisb prices have* fallen from 
251 in 1920 to 13.( in 1921. Contr.ist these figu¬ 
res with those of India which rose from 358 in 
1920 to 410 to-day. The American figures are 
still more favourable, as per the of 

the 14th Janua-y, 1922. Taking 100 for 1913 
for England and the United States, the following 
figures are interesting ;— 



United 

United 


Kingdom. 

States. 

1913 

. 100 

100 

1914 

. 100 

C5 

1915 

. 127 

107 

1016 

. 160 

128 

1917 

. 265 

170 

1918 

. 242 

202 

1920 

. 295 

197 

1921 

. 160 Nov. 

122 


I cannot conceive of any Government with an 
atom of sense or any commeriai, banking or legis¬ 
lative body inflicting on our millions such liard- 
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abipr, such Io98e!>, such finsnoial aod commercial 
oataBtropbiee in the name of a bleaeed fixity which 
is declared merely to be a convenience. It has 
upeet muoicipa], provincial, and imperial budgets, 
it has cauaed losaee to the working of railways 
owing to the high coat of labour which means a tax 
on oommeroe and indibtry. It is leading all over 
the country to labour confusion and labour strikes 
which are bound to atfect all industries. 
It has aggravated, to a Itrgo extent, politicii 
discontent amongst all clasEes. And all for 
what? A mere convenience. The Government, 
in its misguided pursuit of fixity, iost the 
other day something like 35 crores of rupees 
in ten nionthH’ tim'', and it was^declarrd by the 
Finance Minister tlixl fridia’s am ill remaining re> 
sources are not to be frittered away any more in a 
premature attempt at fixity, which is no doubt 
proper and sensible. But to niy mind, fixity is a 
phantom A gold stindard without a gohj* cur¬ 
rency was declared by I^rd Kothscbild to bo a 
dehis'un and a snare <>ar Gold Standard at I6d. 
to the rupee was a failure and a fraud ; although 
apparently India maintained the exchange value 
of the riipoR at I fid, the figures quoted of 
food grain prices show great instability of the 
rupee after the closing of the Mints. 

To my mind the restoration of the purchasing 


les 

power of the rupee is of vital interest not only 
to Government but to labour and industry. It 
is the questipn before the country before which 
everything f^ils. If India goes in for protection, 
what is its value if what is given on the one 
hand is taken away on the other ? What is the 
value to industry of an import duty of 20 
per cent, if, through the medium of exchange and 
currency, you penalise the industry by a hundred 
per cent.? How could labour and capital be ad¬ 
vantageously employed in the advancement and 
development of industries wb^n they are in¬ 
directly BO severely handicapped ? The remedy, 
if applied immediately, is a simple one. It may 
* be said that, as the exchange is no longer con¬ 
trolled, it ha^ practically the same effect as open¬ 
ing'of the mints. 1 do not ftink so. Our cur- 
* • • 
rency is inflated and so are.p^rices. With an 

open mint auperllous rupees which are not re¬ 
quired for currency will go into the melting 
pot. • The rupee will become autbmatio and it 
will have a sobering influence on prices. Nobody 
to day will put rupees 100 into the melting pot 
to get Ha. 90 in the open market. 1 consider 
this question of so much importj^nce to labour 
apd induslry that I have ventured to place my 
, views before the Committee. From a M$im- 
randum tvbmitted to ths Fiaeal Commiaaion, 


THE GAME OF DICE IN THE JATAKAS 

By prof. SHIBNATH BASU. 


AI^HE word paaaka frequently occurs in the 
& Jatakas and it seems probable that dicing 
was one of the principal amusements of the great 
men of the times. Though it is rather difficult 
to draw a complete picture of the mode of the 
play, it is yet possible to have an idea, however 
partial or distorted it may be, of the game as it 
existed in early times. 

Tb^ material of which the dice was made seems 
to hftve been gold, though it is just possible that 


baser metals were used by persons of bumble 
means, Thus iif tbg Andliabbuta Jataka V we 
rend “ Now he ui^ed to play at dice with his 
chaplain, and, as bo flung the jfolderf diet upon 
the silver table, be would eing this catch for 
a luck.” (Rouse, vol *1, p. 16l). Again we 
read in the Yidburapendita Jataka 2 "Then 

the king attended by a hundred kinga took 

- . -. ^ 

(1) J: 1. No. 62. 

(2) J. VI. No. 545. 
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FannftkA and into tbe gamiDg-h«n, nnd 

they all sat down on suitable seats, and placed 
tbe golden dtee on the silver board.” (Rouse, 
Yol. 6 p. <S7). Dice made of Vibbidaka nuts 
which are alluded to in the Big, Veda^ and 
Atharva Veda 2 are not specified nor is there any 
trace o^ the later Mse of cowries as dice \ 

Tub Method of Plat 

There seems to hare been twenty-four different 
kinds of throws. The players chose the throws 
they pleased and then the play was begun by him 
on whom tbe first throw fell. The Vidhurapandita 
Jataka * gives ue a very fine description of the 
game. After- the fpectatOrs bad taken their 
respective seats in the gaming ball, Punnaka 
addressing the King said: 

'* O King, there are fwentv four throws in playing 
with dice, they are called malika, savala. bahula, aanti, 
6Aadfa, etc.; choose,thou whichever pleases thee." 
The King assented aod chose'the bahula. Punnaka 
chose that called savala* Then tbe King said, *'0 
youth, do thou play the dice ^rst.*' “UEing, the 
first throw does not fall to me, do thou play.'* Tbe 
King oonaented. (Reuse Vol. VI page 137.): 

Of tbe twenty four different kinds of throws 
only the names of five are mentioned viz , malika, 
savala, bahula, santi and chadra, tehms which ere 
altogether obsCbre. The details are wanting and 
there isn't a single reference frpm which we can 
exactly determine tbe number of dice used. Tbe 
nature of the throws also is altogether obscure 
and no dice-box seems to have been used. The 
throws were generally accompanied by a song 
supposed to bring luck to the' thrower. The 
Andhabbuta Jataka states that nrabmadatte, 
tbe king of Benares, when playing dice with bis' 
chaplain, would sing this catch for luck : ^ 

* Til nature's law that rivers wind ; 

Trees grow of wood by law of kind; 

And, given opportunity, . 

All. women work iniquity. 

. (Rojise Vol I, page 151.) 

Tbe Yidhurspandita Jataka already referred 
to states ; 

The king remembering the godde&s sang the song of 
play and turned tbe dice in hik hand and threw them 
up into tbe air. fRouae VI p. 137). 

Rich mec and grandees used to have a gaming 
room suitably adorned and provided with seats 
for the lookers-on. From tbe VidhurapaGdita 

(1) VJI. 86,6; X. 34.1. 

(t) Av. Paipp, XX. 4)6, 

Rayana, lao. oil., and on Rv. i.41, 9; Mabidbara 
or vajasaDey Samhita, X. 88. 

(4) J. VI. No 545. 

(5) Jt 1 No. 68. 

(6) J. VIWo. 543. 


Jataka ^ we learn that, before the play began, 
orders were given to get the gaming room ready. 
Thus: 

Bo the king gave ordera to hia ministers 
and they quickly got the hall ready and prepared a 
carpet of the finest fibre cloth for tbe king snd neats 
for the other kings and having appointed a suitable 
seat for Punnaka, they told tbe king that tbs time 
was come. (Rouse Vol. VI pi^. 1S6, 137.) 

A dicing table occasionally referred to as being 
made of silver appears ‘to have been used on 
which tbe dice were thrown. The Andhabbuta 
Jataka ^ tells us that, when playing at dice with 
bis chaplain, he flung the golden dice upon the 
stiver tahls. (Rouse Vol I. p. 151). The Litta 
Jataka 3 states that, after the king bad anointed 
the dice with poison so as to teach a lesson to a 
.sharper who hdbitually resorted to unfair means 
in play, he invited the latter to a game and tbe 
latter accepting, the dice hoard was got ready 
(Rouse, Vol. 1. p. 222.) Again in tbe Eakati 
Jataka ^ we read ; 

The minstrel took his lute and going to the 
board stood before the king and in tbe form of a 
song gave utterance to the first stanza (Rouse Vol. 
III. p. 61). 

Cheating at play was not uncommon and we 
have ah instance of a person being punished for 
this sort of conduct. We are told in the Litta 
Jataka & that tbe Rodhisatta who was born in 
a well-to do family often used to ]>1ay atdice with 
a sharpor who habitually used to brea'k up the 
game when luck turned Rgainsthim, by putting 
one of the dice in his mouth. When the Bodhi- 
satta discovered the trick, he anointed the dice 
with poison just to punish tbe sharper. Tbe 
latter having repeated his trick, the poison began 
to work and the result was that he fell senseless 
to tbe ground. As tbe intention of tbe Bodbi- 
satta was to planish and not to kilt tbe miscreant, 
he administered to him a medicine and, after he 
bad recovered, told him not to do the same thing 
again. (Rouse Vol. 1, pp 221, 222) The game 
often led to violence “ Let us conquer by feir 
dealing and by the absence of vtc-Ience ” (Rouse Yol. 
VI p 1S7). Serious losses could he made at dicing. 
We learn from the Vidburspardita Jateka^that 
the king staked all except his body and white 
umbrella. From tbe Andhabbuta Jataka 7 we 
learn that tbe chaplain was utterly ruined by tbe 
king who was an expert at dicing. 

(1) J. VI No. 545. ’ 

(8) J. 1. No. 68. 

(3) J. 1. No. 91. 

(4) J. 3. No. 387. 

(5) J. 1. No. 91. 

(6) J. VI No. 545. 

(7) J. l.No.68. 
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Bhaii Daji and. Bhagawanlal Indraji 

By Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 


^I^HESE two names togotlier cover a per- 
^ iocl of more than half n cintnry of 
active work in the field of Indian An-h.c- 
ology, and stand out proinlnintly a-> those 
of two pioneer Indian B<'hol<irs in this 
somewhat novel Ifnc of work foi Indian.-^. 
Dr. Hhau Daji, the t'ldcr of the two, came of 
humble i>arentago from South Bomliay from 
the confines of Goa and SaWantvadi. After 
receiving; general education in Ifie Maratha 
Ci-ntral ScIuxjI and latir in the Elphinstonc • 
Institution, he entered Fife as a teai-lur in the 
Elphinstonc Institution itself. H’’ began 
soon after to study Sanskrit jirivately and 
undertake those •tours, for the study of anti¬ 
quarian remains, which runained through 
life th<. holiday th.it lie gave himself from his 
regular work. The first such journiv he 
imdirtook with the then Chief Justice of 
Bornliay, Sir. E. Perry. Soon aft- rwards liie 
Medical ColLg''. that is now Grant Medical 
College, was I stahlL'-lK d. ^'oun^: illihu Daji 
Was one of its jmpils and s^ion he b< • 
came a favourite with Dr- Monlitad and 
the profysscis. At thi e nd of hi-- (suirse hi- 
became a f^radiiat- in medicine and ohtaimd 
the position of an Assistant Prol.ssor in the 
Grant Medic,d College itself, lli soon gave 
up this position .md .set u|> private pt.icticc 
which in time cxceedid all In’s iNpietations 
and put him l)ryond need, notwithstanding 
the fact that he dii-penstd metlical advice and 
even medicines to the poor without remuner¬ 
ation. Having become a medical man witli 
a considerable extent of practice, he found the 
opportunity to carry on investigations into 
works on Hindu inediciiu-. Thn.s, before 
reaching middle age, he bicamc a man of 
men ns.wilh varied interests which enabled 
him to carry on his inve'-tigalions covering a 
vast range of subjects from the Inalment lor 
leprosy on the one end to the interpretations 
of the “cave-numeral?, ” at the ollur. 

In the socrety of Bombay he came to 
occupy an acknowledged position compar¬ 
atively early in his lif**. He was the first re¬ 
presentative of the Elphinstonc Institution 
U 


• 

and of the Board of Education before the 
estahlishinhnt of the University, o^ which he 
was one oi the I'ellows mentioned in the Act 
of Incorporation. Jlc was the first Indian 
President of the Students’ Litcrdry and 
Scientific Society and played a prominent part 
in the social,* educational and humani¬ 
tarian activities of the time. He was a 
great deal r- sponsible for the establishment 
of the Bombay Association and the Bombay 
Branch of the Eu|t Indian As.sociation. He 
was twice Sheriff of Bombay and a Mem¬ 
ber of the Biimbay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He became a Member of its 
Committee of Management in 1S59 and five 
years after, one of its Vico-Presidcnts, which 
position he kept till his death. His reputation 
a 5 an anti(|uarian was seJ great that, when 
»LorS Northbrook visited the c^ves of Ellora, 
he invited Dr. Bhau Daji *10 “be his guide. 

Dr. Bhau Daji’s work as an antiquarian 
and scholar*cxte*nds to every branch of Arch- 
.xolbgy In the field of Sanskrit literature, he 
tricil to estimate the age of the Sanskrit poet 
.Kalidasa and esliibited such a wealth of 
learning for the time in which he carried on 
his investigation that all the advance that has 
since l)c^n made only heightefts our admir- 
ntion for his penetrating insight and sound 
• critical acumen. It was he that was respon¬ 
sible for the liringing out of the Jain story of 
KaPikacharya into connection with the Saka 
invasions—a problem that rcmain.s still unsolv¬ 
ed! He first* brought to the notice of 
scholars the succession of pontiffs* according 
to the Sainin ',lOjii* and tried *to settle the 
chronology of the Jain Pattavalis. A great 
deal of advanq^ has sine*- been made in this 
.subject by other scholars among whom thfi late 
Dr. Hoeinle deserves prominent mention. He 
published a note on the ‘ Age o^ Hemadri ’ 
the famous minister of the Yadava King, 
Milhadeva, and of hi4 successor whose foreign 
minister .he was. He fixed his age “as at the 
end of the twelfth and ftie commencement of 
the thirteenth century “ which remains more 
or less his age as yet. He nvrote short 
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iMtes on the Uukundaraja, the old Maratha 
scholar, Hemachandra, Madhava and Sayana. 

A slightly different branch of work, but still 
coming under the same general head, were 
the brief nbtes he contributed on tlie age and 
authenticity of the great astronomeVs of India, 
Aryabhatta, Var^hamihira, Bhattothpala and 
Bhaskaracharya. 

In the department of Epigraphy Dr. Bhau 
Daji interpreted the Girnar' Inscription of 
Rudradaman as also the Gupta Inscription 
on the same rock. By a misreading he called 
the first the Sah Inscription, which is now 
known as the Saka Inscription of the famous 
Saka Satrap Rijdradaman. His reading and 
interpretation of the other inscription has been 
productive of more important consequences. 
It was in the course of the reading of this, that 
he discovered the prevalence of the Gupta 
Era and inscriptions being dated in this era. 
He was able to proceed on this and formulate 
the thesis in'" regard to Saka, Gupta, and 
Vallabha eras and" dynasties which remains 
substantially .sound in spite of great advances. 
More remarkable than this is his collection 
and translation of the Ajanfa Inscriptions. 
His work in this line included also the 
interpretation of the Jasdan Inscription, a 
short inscription at Amranath, near Kalyan, 
some inscriptions from Dharwar and My.sore 
and the inscr}i)tion of I’ratap.arudfa I at 
Anamakonda and the inscriptions on the 
Bhitari Lat and the Kutb Minar. 

The most import.int branch of it all ;vas 
his interpretation of the numerals in the Cave 
inscription which have come to be called the 
“Cave Numerals”. But, according to the 
competent authority of the late Dr. Buhler, 
the credit of this remarkable achievement 
ought to be shared by him with Bhagavan 
Lai Indraji, his collaborator.e Dr- Buhler’s 
remarks are worth quoting iri this connec¬ 
tion : 

*‘In the iavcraat of truth I cannot lupprese the 
remark that Fandit Bhagavan LitJ'e name ought to 
have been mentioned by Bhau Daji in bia article-on 
' tbfl cave numerals.’ I haTc atrong reaioos for the be¬ 
lief that at least a considerable share of the reeuUe 
at which Dr. Bhau DaJi arrived ie due to Pandit 
Bhagavan Lal'a industry and ingenuity." 

Dr. Bhau Daji’s interest did not exclude 
Numismatic! and his works in this Une are 


embodied in two papers,—‘ Report on some 
Hindu coins,” “ and the making out of the 
numerals of the * Sah ’ coins.” Taking the 
period of his work in the early stages of 
Indian archeological research and considering 
his achievement as a whole, he well 
deserved the praise Of two such scholars as 
the late Professor Max-Mullcr who said, 

I always look upon ..Bhau Daji as a man 
who has done excellent work in his life— 
and though he has written little, the little 
he has written is worth thousands of pages 
written by others”; and Sir. R. G. Bhandar- 
kar who recorded it as his opinion that “ No 
one who wishes to write a paper on the 
antiquities of’the last two thousand years 
can do so without referring to Dr. Bhau’s 
writing.” 

Busy man as Dr. Bhau Daji was, he 
engaged a number of assistants to help him 
in this sclf-inipo.scd, but laudable depart¬ 
ment of his activities. The most conspicuous 
of his lieutenants was a Gujarati Brahmin, 
Pandit.Bhagavan Lai Indraji, for whom Dr. 
Bhau had high regard bordering upon 
affection, as an incident in the life of both 
puts beyond doubt. When Dr. Bhau 
himself was seriously ill in bed. information 
reached him that this indomitable assistant 
of his contracted Terai fever in the 
course of one of his tours to Nepal on 
behalf of his master. He .summoned a Europe¬ 
an friend to his bcd-sid<; and through him 
conveyed a pressing message to the Resident 
in Nepal requesting his good offices on behalf 
of Bhagavan Lai; till information was received 
from the Rcsidr nt to say that Bhagavan Lai 
was Well-looked after, Dr. Bhau was restless, 
and on receipt of the news he showed himself 
considerably relieved, although he died 
before Bhagavan Lai returned from this tour 
to Nepal. This clearly indicates the affection 
of Dr. Bhau Daji to Bhagavan Lai Indraji. 

Bhagavan Lai came of a highly respectable 
Brahman family of Junagadh and was the 
younger hrother of the head of the Sanskrit 
school maintained by the Durbar of that 
State. He had undergone the early Sanskrit 
education due to his station in life and 
acquired a fair knowledge of Sanskrit 
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classical literature. He soon got into an 
aversion for the traditional Shastraic studies 
and was attracted by the historical traditions 
of his native province of which the Girnar 
mountain is a standing monument. By his 
own efforts as a boy, he early picked up 
sufficient knowledge of‘Indian Pai.'cography 
to read the edicts gf Asoka, the inscriptions of 
Rudradaman and §kandagupta on the fact, 
of the Girnar rock. A little later he made 
further advances in the study of Paheography 
and came to the notice of Mr. Kinloch Porbes, 
through whose good offices he‘became, 
introduced to Dr. Bliau Daji in i8Gl. He 
threw himself into the work of Dr. Bhau 
Daji whole-heartedly and copied inscription^ 
and took out transcripts for him sometimes 
with the assistance of a colleague, often with- • 
out. These were interpreted hy Dr. Bhau 
Daji and his Pandit, Copal Pandiirang 
Padhye. On doubtful passages, the inscrip¬ 
tions had to be- verified again with the 
originals, some times new copies had to bi. 
made and occasionally new emendatiqffs had 
to be studied on the spot. The travelling 
Work involved in all this and the taking out 
of transcripts devolved on Pandit Bliagavan 
Lai, whtch had sometimes to be repeated in 
the light ©f Dr. Bhau Daji’s second line of 
critici.sm owing to information available 
from other sources of evidence. All this proved 
such a good training for young Bhagavan Lai 
that Dr. Bhau Daji confided to him, all his 
inscriptional work, namely, the copying of 
all land grants and the preparation of 
transcripts of inscriptions all oVer the country. 
Bhagavan Lai bad to travel, therefore, through 
Gujerut and Kathiawar, Ujjain, Vidisa, Allaha¬ 
bad, Behar, Sarnath and Ncp.al. His travels 
for this purpose embrace the Northern half of 
the Bombay Presidency, a considerable part 
of Rajfutana and Central India, the Southern 
half of the United Provinces, the whole of 
Bihar including Orissa, Nepal and coosiderable 
postions of the Punjab and the Frontier Pro¬ 
vince. He toured tlirough these parts of the 
country mainly to take copies, mostly ink 
impressions and paper rubbings of all the 
more important known inscriptions. He made 
Use of the occasion thus offered for collecting 


hundreds of coins and manuscripts. These 
copies were carefully translated and indexed 
by hirti. In the course of this work he picked 
up a little English and studied Prakrit as 
well. 

When he had done about twelve to thir¬ 
teen years of this kind of work to Dr. Bhau 
Daji, the latter died in May, 1874. Owing to 
the somewhat^ adverse circumstances of the 
family Pandit Bhagavan Lai was given posses¬ 
sion of the; Mss. and tran.scripts that he had 
himself cx)llectecl. Notwithstanding all these 
advantages together with the training he had 
had and in spite of the fact that archaeological 
work was just then being organised in Western 
India by Dr. Burgess, Bhagavan Lai had no 
opportunity to find employment suitable to 
hrs taste and training, as he had not acquired 
enough English. *Hc had to remain quiet for 
two years before he coyld publish a first 
artiile to the Indian Antiqwir% through the 
* good offices of the late Dr^Buhler. His work 
on the ‘‘ Cave Numerals” was published in 
the Indian Ani-iquarii for 1877 and thereafter 
he i^'as in a belter position (or work by the 
access he had acquired to the Library of the 
Bombay Bianc^h of the Royal Asiatic Society 
•which elected him an Honorary Member in 
1S77, since which date his contributions to the 
journal were many and valq^blc. His pub¬ 
lished afticlerf were twenty eight exclusive of 
the large contributions he made to some 
volumes of the Bombay Gazetteer and smaller 
one# to the arclueologicai works published by 
Sir. A. Cunningham. These contain in them 
many discoveries of permanent value and his 
name will remain as that of a most successful 
student of Indian epigraphy and.history. 

Apart from his contributions to the study of 
the ‘Cave numerals ' he is responsible for the 
discovery of ftian^ Ictfers which had never 
hitherto been recogni.scd. It was to his 
skill we owe the best facsimiles Wc have 
ol the Nasik* Inscriptions. Ho discovered 
a .fragment ol Asoka’s 8th Rock Edict 
at Sopara on the lA^nkan Coast. He was 
the first 1.) take out a« copy and inlerur .t 
thi. famous Udayagiri Inscription of Khara- 
Vela and discover theRin a rc^rcncc to the 
Mauryan Era. Much work lias sixe been 
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done upon this famous inscription during 
the last ten years, though without very 
substantial advance in point of fesuhs 
beyond of t^osc achieved by Pundit-Uliagavaii 
Lai Indraji, contributed to the International 
Congress of Orientali.stsAVc arc indebted to 
Pandit Jihagavan Lai for much valuable in¬ 
formation regarding the Andhras wliich he 
made available to us by his work on the Nana 
Ghat Inscriptions and in the Andhra coins. 
He Was responsible for twent>’ one inscrip¬ 
tions bearing on the dynasties of Nepal and 
for this service Buhler apti)' described him 
as the *path-finder in the history of Nepal.’ His 
discovery of the* Elura Inscription makes a 
substantial contribution to the history of the 
Rashtrakutas of the Dekhan. Tlie existence 
of the once'powerful Traikutaka dynasty and 
of its connection with the Clicdi Era and the 
Haihayas have liecomc po=.siblc through the 
efforts of this .untiring schola'f. His attempt 
at explaining the* roccurrence of tlie Chedi 
Era in Gujarat by ascribing its introduction 
to the Abhira King, Isvaradattn, and his 
identification of the Abhiras of Gujarat ond 
Nasik, with the Traikutakas and liaihayas of 
Chedi are illuminating and are being 
gradually confirmed l>y further research. At 
the time of his death he was engaged on a 
history of Gujerat. 

His contributions in other direction'^ wore 
not inconsiderable and he held opinions 
which were very considerably in advance of 


his times such as that ‘the religious 
movements in India did not consist of 
successive developement of what he some¬ 
times called \'idism, Hrahmanism and 
Buddhism.’ Even his epigraphical contribu¬ 
tions indicate considerable knowledge of 
ancient geography ‘ and make distinct 
contributions to archieology. The achieve¬ 
ments of tliis emintnt savant reciavid public 
recognition* first of all from the University of 
Leyden, which, on the recommendation of 
Prof Kern, conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Shortly 
afterwards the Diilcb OrinUal Society of 
Netherlands and tlie Koyal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain‘and Ireland made him an 
Honorary Member. He enjoyed the tsteem 
and privilege of many an Orientalist both in 
Indiaand Europe, the most conspicuous of the 
latter being E. Senait and (». Huliler. 

At the death of Dr. Bliau Daji, his 
worldly circuiii'.lanceH were unsntislactory 
and not with'-landing .generous contributions 
from Uve chKl.>oi Kalhiawad anti oi casiunal 
reinnneralion Irom Drs. Caiiijibell and 
Burgess, he du d in ver\' straitened circum¬ 
stances in January in ins forty-ninth 

year. It miusl be placed on record to the 
credit of llic gnat scholar that \t was on 
his death-bed that he, for tlie first time, 
complained of liis straitened circumstances to 
the late Dr. Buhler who.se friendship lie had 
enjoyed for fourteen years at the time. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE FOR INDIA 

[ Id this number we give a further iDetalment of viowe on Protection nntl Free Trade culled 
from the Memoranda of leading witnesses before tlie Indian Fisuil ComunE.sion. Jiil. J.R. J 


SIR VlTDALDAS D. TUACKEHSEV 
I favour a policy df Protection. 1 cunsider 
that oustome tariil' provides a more suitable form 
of taxation for India than direct taxation, i 
consider that the existing tariff' policy has had 'a 
very adverse ell'ect on the development of Indian 
industries, Unless the t^rifi' is based on the 
policy of protecting industries, and particularly 
the nascent ones, it will be impossible in future 
to develop industries on a large scale. 

1 think it, will be d' great mistake to impose 
gxckie duties on the articles manufactured in 


India simply because an import duty is placed on 
similar articles. 

In my opinion, tbo tarifT should be framed 
primarily with the object of fostering Indian 
industues. Under a protective tariti', industries 
would bo developed and would give more enaploy- 
meiit to the country. J am tirruly of opinion that 
given A cliHiice, India will become in time, inde¬ 
pendent of other countries in regard to most of 
her requirements of manufactured goods, 

X would favour the imposition of a general pro¬ 
tective duty on all imported manufactures, 
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Mr. M. L. TANNAN 

AUhoufiU from the point of view of mere 
abstract principles 1 am inclined toward Free 
Trade, yet taking in'o consideration the 
present economic conditions of the country 1 
tavour a well ennsiderod policy of Protection. In 
theory Free Trade will uftdoubtcdly lead to the 
maziinuni of production, provided there is perfect 
Iluidity of cipitnl unc^ labour. It is an ideal 
which is not likely to be realised iu the near 
future. Free Trade policy bonehts a country 
whose industries are well established and which 
wants large ipiantities of food Stull's ujid raw 
materials in ozchange for her manufactured 
goods. For a country \fith vast resources and 
a large population to depend mainly upon the 
mercies of the monsoon is to couVt poverty and. 
disease. The chief, reiiiody for the present con¬ 
dition of this cuiintiy lies in her imlustrial de¬ 
velopment. Wheroib Pioteetion will helj> to bring 
about the industrial regeneration of the country, 
it is not pretended that the policy of prutoction 
alone will traiisfurii^ an agricultural country 
into an industrial one. In ordor to hasten 
the building up of in inurnctures it is necessary 
that a protuctivo policy should bo nccoiitp lined 
by other mensuros such us technical education, 
banking facilities and transport concessions. 

. MR, B. F. MADON 

There is bu reason why the great bulk of 
the iiiunufuctured articles now imported should 
not, given favourable conditions, bo manufac¬ 
tured in tho country itself and the import list 
will have to be revised with this goal in view. 
If the present policy is persisted in, the indus¬ 
trial dovoiopment of India will continue to sufler, 
and in future even more than in t^e past, because 
all important countries are trying to regain tbeir 
equilibrium by putting up tarifl' walls to prevent 
undue imports and are straining every nerve 
to increase their own exports. If we do nothing 
to provent the free play of these forces on this 
country, the result will be the dumping of foreign 
maQufa<n>ured goods into this country—perhaps 
the greatest open market of the world—and making 
it the arena of cut-throat competition between the 
leading manufacturing countries of the world, 
each of which would try to retain and streng¬ 
then its own foothold in the Indian market. 
The consequence is sure to be that not only will 
new industries be prevented from gettting 
a favourable stirt, but that even existing indus¬ 
tries will go to the wall. 


ids 


The tariffs will help the establishment of fresh 
industries and expand and diversify the fields of 
employment to every individual in the country 
and by larger demands made on it will tend to raise 


the value of all 
in the couatry. 


labour (w hether braitf or manual) 
The»e beiu fiis also cannot be 


measured in £. sA. d. The training and eflicienoy 
for which oportuuity will be given by sudh indus¬ 
tries to the population of this country is another 
valuable asset th%t cannot fail to conduce to the 
welfare of every unit in this country. This also 
cannot be measured in sh d. 


Therefore, even granting that the consumer 
pays out more in increased prices, it by no means 
follows that be really,suffers in the end. But, as 
1 say above, be is both consumer and producer 
and 80 the rpiesSion itself is misleading. 

The advantages of a tarifl’ to foster icdustries, 
in brief, are— 

• (n) expinsion and diversification of the fields 

of employment. 

(b) consequent reduction of. the present undue 

prefsaire on the land, , 

(c) cotiKTquent improveme^, Jn the level of 

average income, , 

(d) consequent possibility for the great mass 
of the people of this country of Reading a higher 
and hotter life, 

(e) more favoiwable balance of trade, 

(f) reduced Home Charges, 

(g) greater revenues for the Government, 

(h) higher expenditure by Government on the 
many crj'ing needs of the countrj^ 

lyid last 6ut nol the least 

(i) making this country independent and self- 
■ contained in the matter of its most essential 

eupiAies and so better fitted to face a world up¬ 
heaval then it was during 1914 1918,* 

“^here should be duties on all imported manu- 
facturee, not on*a few selected artifles. Then 
alone will the necessary conditions be created for 
capitalists to launch eut into varidus industries 
Capitalists do not go into industries for the mere 
love of the country or love of an industry. They 
go for profit. T6e pjofit must also be higher than 
can be bad in other existing channels of invest¬ 
ment or very few will venture out of .the beaten 

pa*th. , 

l^would advocate protection for such industries 
as are vital to the very, existence of the country 
even at the rhk of having to continue it for all 
time, but I would not “confine" protection to 
such industries only. 

As the object of a protective tarifl* is to eafs- 

guard thh home market for the Indian«anufactu* 
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rer, and as bounties and subsidies tend to defeat 
this very objept, countervailing measures ought 
to be taken. The meaus for ascertaining exact 
facts will depend on individual cases. 

So far Is British or foreign industrial firms 
oome here at their own risk, 1 wauld welcome 
them as they would bring their own processes, 
methods and organisation and would perforce 
employ mostly Indian labour. Therefore, while 
auoh companies would get the benefit of a high 
tariff, the country would benefit in its own turn 
by the introduction of new methods and the 
training of Indian labour. • 

Mbs. ANNIE BESANT 

• 

The existing tariff policy has protected English 
imports as against home products, i e., has been 
the reverse of protection, as commonly under¬ 
stood. The continuance of the policy will mean 
the continued crippling of industries, and 

the hindering of their natural expansion. It is a 
survival of the policy by which England destroyed 
the woollen tsade in Ireland, and the cotton^ trade 
in India. In the d.4th century, England controll¬ 
ed the raw wool market and spun wool into the 
finest thread, exporting it with ^ duty of lOU 
per cent. Flemish weavers emigrated to Eo^land 
from time to time, and Edward 111 tried to 
astablieb a native industry by importing them 
and settling them in the country, forbidding the 
export of wool under penalties of mutilation and 
death. Under Elizabeth, export was allowed, but 
was again prohibited, and only in 1825 was the 
law repealed. The cloth trade grew under the 
protection. In 1463, no woollen cloths were per¬ 
mitted to be brought into England except from 
Wales and Ireland, and broad-cloth was nolrcom- 
pletely made in England till 1667. In 1698, 11 
and 12 William 111, cb. 10, restricted. the 
flourishing Irish industry, and' three years later 
Ireland was forbidden to export woollen cloth 
exoept to Bristol and certain other Eogliab ports, 
where it was re-shipped in English bottoms at 
ruinous shipping dues, while English woollens 
were dumped into Ireland ^bus her woollen 
industry was ruined, her population thrown 
entirely on the land, with the result of famines, 
and, with emigration to America, halving her 
population, 

The same policy warfollowed in India with 
cotton woven cloth., While English inventors 
were straggling to make and improve looms, 
ll and 12 William lfl,cb. 10 prohibited the im- 
poitatioD oF ladian calicoes, which bad held the 


world’s markets literally for millennia. In 1721, 
7, George 1, ch. 7 prohibited even their use. In 
1781, bounties were given for all exported Lan¬ 
cashire cloth, and only when Lancashire produced 
more cloth thnn sbe could sell, did ebe adopt free 
trade. In 1617, she exported cotton goods of the 
value of .£5,915; in 1908 the value was 
X 81,350,275. The ’mill industry in Bombay 
began about 1868, and Lancashire goods were 
then protected by levying a couutervsiling duty 
on Indian manufactures. Protection has again 
been adopted in Britain of late years with regard 
to dyes, and .only the other day, the influx of 
German toys at e.\treme1y low prices, owing to 
the depreciation of the mark, has caused a cry for 
protection from British toy-makeis. Under these 
condition we 'may perhaps be pardoned for taking 
a leaf out of the English book, and copying the 
English example. 

MK. E, L. PRICE, M. L. A. 

I do not consider that the tariff should be 
framed primarily with tbe object of “ fostering 
Indian industries.” Industries thus fostered cost 
the country more than they are worth. 

If (if!) ever industrialism so develops in 
India'khat sbe is self-contained for manufactures 
and independent of all foreign goods, the industrial 
workers recruited will need and consume tbe whole 
balance of food production which, now in normal 
and favourable years, is available for export. There 
never being then a margin for export, in unfavour¬ 
able or famine years tbe whole shoruge will fall 
at once on her own people, 

Comparatively small nations, like England and 
Italy, at times have a difficulty in securing grain 
supplies abroad. The world's supplies are quite in¬ 
capable of giting India regularly large quantities 
of foodstuffs. 

1 therefore regard it as India’s first duty to her 
people to maintain her balance of food-production 
for export in normal years, as a margin of rafety 
for the lean years whicB are bound to occur at 
intervals. 

I do not favour “ protection ” at all. 

There are constant allegations that certain pro¬ 
tected countries sell their products cheaper abroad 
than at home. The mere allegation supports tbe 
idea that prices in protected countries are always 
unfairly high to home consumere, and is a strong 
argument against protection. 

1 know of no damage done to India by 
** dumping.” I should be slow to deprive Indian 
ooDSumera of tbe boon bf cheap supplies of any* 
tbiog, if luch there be. 
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ME. J. A. WADIA Mr. KHU8HAL T. SHAH 


I am, generally speakiDg, in favoar oF protec¬ 
tion and I do cot think that any purely agri¬ 
cultural country ovn have proaperoua industries 
within a limited time without protection. 1 am 
aleo of opinion that there* ia no large civilieed 
country to-day which is purely free trade 
like India. I also most emphatically deny the 
right of England to*consider herself a free- 
trade country before the last century or since. 
In my opinion she has been a protectionist 
country under the deceptive And junning 
guise of her so called free-trade. Let me 
make my meaning clear.* Lancashire has been 
protecting her cotton industry by compelling 
India to be on a free-trade basis, so that we may 
consume her goods in ever-increasing quantitioa 
instead of supplying our own wants by extensive 
cotton manufacture, which we are in a position to 
do to the extent of about 80 per c.^nt. if we had 
protection. If Lancashire honestly believes in 
free-trade, why should she whine, which she is 
doing to day, at tho recent increase in import 
duties which sro levied for revenue purpose in 
India? I do hold that all import dutie-vare a 
tax on the consumi r. If you want an army and 
navy for your protection, you have to pay for 
them ; and as industries are equally necessary for 
the ssfetyaind the wellbeing of a country, Ido 
not see why tjie people should not pay for them. 
India is a poor country. I thernfoie think that 
a heavy duty would bo undoair.^ble; nor do I 
think that it is advisable to fostor any industry 
which requires more than 2-’> percent, import 
duties. 


On merely abstract grounds, and without any 
reference to the special circumstances of a given 
country, I dd not consider it advisable to declare 
any preferenee in the matter of the fiscal policy, 
which I oonsider should be framed with due 
regard to all the local conditions, as also to the 
eifeote of the proposed measures in the tariff 
scheme. From an economic standpoint, an increase 
in the direct taxes would be more advisable, aa 
well as more just. 1 do nob accept the principle 
of tariffs for^revenue purposes exclusively. 

The existing principles of the customs revenue 
in India are, under }be special circumstances of 
India, economically wasteful and nationally 
injurious. The existing tariff policy, having been 
framed without any regard to Indian industries, 
tbe latter cannot, by any stretch of language, be 
*8aid to owe anything to that policy. 

PROF. S. C. SHAHANli M L A , M.A. 
r favour generally a policy of protection and 
Qot ot free trade. The poverty of tbe Indian 
masaes and the recurring misery of famines from 
which they suffer necessitate an energetic policy 
of indiLtlrialivtdion, which can succeed only under 
a scheme of protection. • 

I consider that the existing tariff’ policy has 
had the e//ecf of sCratigHng or stunting the Indian 
ifidiistrieH in tbe past, and I anticipate the same 
iffdct from a cuntinuonce of this policy in the 
future. Foreign competition has made India a 
mere producer .of food and ra^ materia] for 
.foreign industries. Continuance ci the policy 
.would greatly handicap the industrialization of tbe 
country on which her economic salvation depends. 


The Reconstruction of Religious Belief 

By 

• • 

Dr. a. S. WOODBURNE., m.a. Ph. d. 


^ HE modern world Is characterized by certain 
A definite movements of thought that neces¬ 
sitate for the thinking man a process of recon¬ 
struction, if not a revolution, in religious belief. 
Dr. Gore, the former Bishop of Oxford, is aware of 
this fact and, at tbe close of a long life of service 
and thought, seta for himself the task of reconst¬ 
ructing a rational fabric of belief. The first of 
three volumes which are to be the fulfilment of 
this plan has come out under the title, JJeluf in 


God.* The'author begins by inquiring into what 
grounds there are upon which any belipf in God 
can be based, an^then proceeds to an ekamio- 
ation of his own Christian belief. 

Dr. Gore is keenly aware of the movements that 
are current which lie at the ^back of the demand 
for reconstruction of belief. Of these tbe first is 

* Belief in Qod, by Chariaa •Oore, B. fi., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford, London : John Murray, 19Si. Pp. 
XVI, 300. Price 7/6 net. « 
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the evolutionary hypothesis in the field of science. 
Mediteval philosophy and theology alike proceeded 
on the assumption of the fixity of specie*. But 
in 1859, Charles D trwin brought forth that epoch- 
making woek, the very title of which tvas evidence 
of a revolutionary idea. 'lh» Origin of,Sj>e(iiea. Our 
author ia perfectly right in insisting that the 
shook which this conception brought to the world 
to which it oame was due to the bukground of 
eoholistio notions with which it stood out in 
ooutrast, and that, if such an idea had been 
promulgated, say in the fourth century, before 
the argument for the fixity of species had been 
set, it never would have been considered so 
revolutionary. The second ii.i1uence which is 
mentioned as contributing to the intellectual 
upheaval of our" time is the advance that hag 
been made in the field of literary and historioa] 
oritioism. Certainly this is important, fur the 
historical method of approach means an interest 
in facts regardless of aprtoris* religious or other¬ 
wise. To these he adds the comparative study of 
religion, 1 should have been inclined to.Ahirik 
that the btstorica,! study of relgions was a parb 
of the preceding movement, and none cm deny 
the broadening iiiH'ience of this field. The 
author ia not quite so dear oh the further 
development ia~the same field, t e , the psychttlogi- 
oal study of religion which is oven more important 
for the development of modern thought than 
the movements mentioned. One is rather 
surprised that this influence should be relega¬ 
ted to a secondary position by one who is under¬ 
taking such a task as this, Th‘e ps 3 choIogical 
method as applied to religion has resulted 
in the appreciation of the functional and 
dynamic significance of religious practice^, and 
beliefs that is far reaching. To be sure it is a 
part of the movemeut away fioin structuralness 
and fixity attributable in part to the evolutionary 
movemeut. But it results in an understanding 
and appreciation of other .people's religion more 
profound than what appears in the book under 
review, 

l^he book is unfortfinatelj^ ch'*>'acterized by one 
or two rather glaring inconsistencies. In the 
first place be proposes to reconstruct religious 
belief as far ss may be without assumptions.” 
Of course, there is the qualifying phnise, as far 
as may be” It is the onjy thing that saveif the 
author from graver inconsistency than appears 
OD the surface. He has two Bssumptions which 
to the philosophical mind will appear as unpard¬ 
onable for one who dndertakes to do what Dr. 
Gore 4oes. The first of these lies in his btatement 


that “ sacramental religion was the religion for 
me." There ia certainly no objection to Dr. Gore's 
prefering the type of religion that best ministers 
to bis own need, but it is an assumption that 
should scarcely find a place in a book on recon¬ 
struction. The second is stated on p. 27 : 
" Granted tlie truth of the foundation doctrines 
of Christianity ” whicn is equivalent to the accep¬ 
tance of the doctrine of the,Trinity. Here again 
Dr. Gore has a right to bis belief, but certainly, 
if he is going to show the rational grounds for 
belief, this one cannot be exempted. 

The othe^ inconsistency seems to mo still 
more far-reaching in its significance, and has to 
do with the qurstion of world view. On p 46 
the author declaies nis philosophical faith in 
monism. It is his expressed conviction that 
.dualism is impcsfeibic—‘‘rationally impossible for 
us to day. The science of nature has demon¬ 
strated the absolute unity of nature," But the 
whole system of belief which he constructs or 
reconstructs is dualistic. Indeed he frankly says 
on p. 2112 : “The visible world and its law and 
order has so impre.^.cicd itself on the imagination 
of men, and moulded their language as a thing 
in itself, that wo need tho word nntuie tudoscriho 
it, and*the word supernatural to suggest whatever 
may lie in the ut.known beyond. The whole 
of his defen e of levolation and miracle, 
including his dflinitinn of mir.acle (p. 211), is on 
the basis that theorderof things in dualistic. 
Elsewhme be builds on the basis of'butran ignor¬ 
ance in regard to the laws of nature. 

In spite of these criticisms the book is im¬ 
mensely attractive. The very intimscy of the 
style i.s one of its attractions. Whatever the 
reader may think of the argument, he cannot 
escape the conviction that here is a man with a 
real experience of religion. Ilis interpretations 
may not be satisfying, but there is a contagion in 
his faith. Religion for him is a vital power, and 
after all that is more important than its inter- 
pretatiop, even as life is more important than 
categoiies. 

Bureaucratic Government By Bernard Houghton. 
Re. 1-8. To SubscribeTB of tho “ I R ” Re. 1-4. 
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PRINCE EDWARD’S SPEECHES IN INDIA 


We publish in this issue the third iiistnlmeot of His Boyal Highness the Prince'of Wales’ 
Speeches in India delivered at Indore, Bhopal, Gwalior, Delhi and P.ttiala. (dlrZ./. A’.] 


STATE BANQUET AT INDORE 

The Maharaja Holkar gave a State Banquet in 
hie palace in honour of the Rrince on February 1. 
In reply to the toast proposed by the Mahar.vju 
Holkar, His Royal Highness said : 

T thank Yciui- Highness for the kind torma in 
which you have proposed roy health, i have 
been looking forward to visiting ^Indore and 
making Your Higlinoas’e acquaintance, .1 am 
deeply intorcstfxl to soe tho headquarters of the 
llolktir State which hiis phi^ed such a prominent 
part in the history <d India and to’bo at Indore 
which heuanio the oopital of this’State and tho , 
permanont seat of tlie Holkar family in 1818, 
when th<i troity between the British (lovernment 
and the Holkar State, which still governs our 
rolatiotis, was concluded. I am also gnitilied to be 
able to thank Your Highness in poi-son for the 
asdstance given by yoor .State in the great war. 
At tho oiithreik of the war Vour Higbne.ss, with 
pniHOworthy and charncten'stio l(»\altj, piR the 
whole resources of your State at the disptjsal of 
tho King Emperor, ^’ou^ Highticiis's Transport 
(lur|>' had tiio distinction of serving on three 
continents and on live fronts in Franco, ({alli|K>li. 
Salonica, TCgypt and Mesopotamia. In every 
field thi.s Doi'iwi won tlie warm ccniioondation of 
tho (Suncial Officers in whose cotninand it was 
iucluded. In x'ldition, Vour 1 lighnes.'>'s Mounted 
Escort dill gncil service in Mes.ipotamia. J desire 
to add a speidal word .>f tiianka and praise foi- 
the gallant eftic -rs a fiu commanded these units, . 
Sirdar Bahadur M-ijor l.utfalikan and Major 
Bbav.ini Singh. These ofliaoa and tjioir Corps won 
reputation f.ir the 1 ndorn State of which ^ our 
Highness may well be pioud. 

LAVISH ASSnsTANCK 

In addition to the.so arhievoments in man¬ 
power, Your Highness was lavish in other foriius 
of assistance. Contributions in iiictiey, which 
Your Highness made to help us to victory in 
various directions, reached a total of over Rs. '21 
lakhs. Among many items I single out for 
special mention tho oontrihution of Rs. 8 ! laklis 
to tlie hospital shfp J-oyalty and a sum of Its 11 
lakhs given at dilli-rent times to various relief 
funds, These acts were worthy of the high 
position occupied by Your Highness’s State and of 


the firm trust in your loyalty to Ao Crown 
which the Brttssh Oovt-rnoierit has ever reposed 
in you. 

TUADmON.'< OF THE PAST * 


There have been great names in the past 
history of the Holkar State, «uch ns Malbar Rao, 
whoso valour in arms brought the State into 
prominence in the eighteenth century and the 
famous queen alluded to in Your Highness’s speech, 
. whose name romainA a by-word in Central India 
for justice and wise administration. The improve¬ 
ments which Your Highness has *cBrried out in 
the administration of your State’s material pro¬ 
gress which baa boon secured and the keen 
•per.'-onal interest which you take in the trelfare of 
your subjects, mark oat Your Highness as one who 
strives to bo assigned by history and tradition, a 
no less honoured place than tha*!; of your illustri- 
Qua forbears That your wish may'bear fruition 
is niy earnest desire, and I feel* akstued that no 
wise act on Your Highneks’ part will be left 
undone whicii may enable you to emulate and 
surpass the reputations of the pact or to stand 
even higher in esteem with which the King- 
Emperor regards you. 


* I must thank ^'ou^ Highness again for your 
kind woids and lavish hospitality. It has been n 
pleasure to mo to renew, by my viyt, a friendship 
\%htcdi hn.sHong existed between my family and 
•th*o House of Holkar. 1 shall convey to His 
In.porial Majesty' Your Highness’s asburaiice of 


dovot^n and attachment. 


PUBLIC DURBAR AT INDORE 


1I» R. H. the J*ritice of Wales held a Public 
Diirbnr in the Daly College, Indoro, a)n Fob. 2, 
for the Reception of Princes and Chiefs of Central 
India. After tho presetitation of the Princes and 
Chiefs, His Royal Highness addressed the 
Durbar: ^ 

It gives me great ]fle.isiire to be able to follow 
in tho footsteps of my father and visit Central 
India. 1 thank the l uh rs of the States* of Centra) 
India for the very Varm wolcome which they have 
extoifded to me. ^’ciir^Highnosses and Your 
Highnesses’s States have many striking proofs in 
the great war of your traditional loyalty to the 
Ciown and Empire, and I can assure Your 
Highnesses that your effotts and d,pvotion have 
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been noted by the King-Emperor with heartfelt 
appreciation and gratitude. More than a century 
ago this part of India woe the scene of purring 
strife and bloodshed. 

I rejoice to think that this distingdiKhed gather¬ 
ing to-day is the eymbol of unitya and concord 
which now prevails in Central India. It is a 
source of pride to me to reflect that this peace is 
the outcome of the relations which have been esta¬ 
blished between Your Highnesses’s States and the 
British Government! May the years to come 
hold no leas tranquil future, increasing the pros¬ 
perity in store for your States and strengthen our 
ties of mutual trust and regard. 

I regret that want of tiuo has prevented me 
from exchanging ceremoniHl visits with Your 
Highnesses individually. No ubo attaches moro 
importance than I do to the maintenance of old 
ReremoniaJ customs. These ceremonies are hal¬ 
lowed by tradition and sfntiment, and their 
omission on this occasion, which is the result of 
causes boyond my control, forms no precedent for 
tbe future. J trust that, whenever it is pdesiblo, 
Your HighneRsa'*'» privileges in these matters will 
be fully respected, asd I thank your Uighnosnes 
for having waived your ancient rights during my 
present visit out of consideration for roe. Ft is a 
source of great ploasure to me to h ive been able 
to ipeet so many repre.sentatives of the Ruling 
Houses of Central India to-day, I trust that 
the personal acquaintance now made will bring to 
each of us that close perception, better under¬ 
standing and more instinctive sympathy which is 
the outcome of fuller mutual knowledge If my, 
hope in this respect is fulfilled, our gathering 
to-day will indeed have had (he happiest issue 

BHOPAL STATE BANc^UET " 

H. R. H. the Prince spraking at the State 
Bant}uet at Bhopal on Februarj* 4, said : 

1 am deeply touched by the warm and loyal 
greeting which Your Highness has extended me. 
It has been a great gratification to me to visit 
Bbopal and to make the acquaintance of Your 
Highness whoso dsfrotion Jo the Crown and the 
services to the Empire are so w»ll known. In 
Your Highness my House and the British 
E'ni>ipo havo a friend whose Royalty is founded 
on the firm basis of ancient tradition and personal 
conviction. More than, a centuiy hns passed 
since your ancestor, Na*ar Muhammad, invoked 
tbe aid of the British egsinst his foes and in 
return promised to help the British with his 
forces and ..co-operatfe in the suppression of the 


Pindafts. No obligations were ever more faith- 
fully discharged. Later, tbe trial of tbe great 
Mutiny came to the Bhopal State as an oppor¬ 
tunity again to justify the trust reposed in it, and 
the illustrious lady, who was then at the helm of 
Your Highness' State,. rendered signal service 
to tbe British Government at that time of per¬ 
plexity and peril. ‘ 

The next great crisis in our history was the 
out-break of tbe great \ear. Your Highness at 
once placed all the resources of your Rtate and the 
services of your troops and your family at the 
disposal of the King-Emperor. Your Imperial 
Service Cavalry, which were established by your 
revered mother and named after the Great Queen 
Victoria, were emploped in our service in India 
and liter fought on the Wazir Frontier. It 
would be no essy task to relate in detail the vari¬ 
ous kinds of support which, ^'ou^ Highness and 
yeur State niforded to the cause of tbe Empire in 
the great struggle. Amid the many needs which 
Bhopal supplied I may mention a few items from 
tbe long list, the provision of artillery, drivers 
and horses of cavalry,, remounts of aero¬ 
planes and of munition workshops. Your 
Highness joined in the laudablo project of 
the hVspital ship, the Loyalty, to which you 
subscribed Il-s. 2 lakhs, After an initial 
gift of Re 1 lakh to the War funds, and 
Ra. n lakhs to the Relief funds, Youf Highness, 
at a time when the speedy conclusion of the war 
seemed improbable, oHered Rs. TiO.'OOO a year to 
help us to victory as long as tbe 0 |>erationH con¬ 
tinued. Your Highness's family, following your 
noble example, actively and ably assisted our 
came both in their public and private enpneity. 
Your eldest son proceeded on active service and 
among the generous donations of the family T 
may mention (be gift of his racing stud for army 
purposes by your son, Nawabzada Hsmidtillnh 
Khan. This record of staunch loyalty and ron- 
tinnous service to tbe Crewn and the Empire is 
one in which Your Highness and your State may 
take justifiable pride, and it is a great privilege to 
me to be able to-night to offer my thanks iu 
person to Your Highness. 

I cannot close without reference to the esteem 
in which Your Highness is held as a wise and 
enlightened ruler and to the personal interest 
which you ever display in ensuring the well-hsing 
of your subjects. The decision which Your 
Highness has announced in your speech to-day of 
associating your subjects more closely with your 
Government, is a signal proof of this interest. 1 
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am convinced that this generous step will -evoke 
the warmest gratitude in the hearts of your people, 
Outside your own State, Your Highness has been 
indefatigable in attending conferences which the 
Viceroy has called together from time to time 
and in offering your valuable advice in all niattere 
connected with India and the Empire, in which it 
was sought or you felt that jt could assist, nor 
can 1 remain silent as regards an aspect of Vour 
Highness’s work in \Vliich you staitd alone and 
have no rival. I allifUe to Your Highness’ 
services to the women of India as the only ruler 
of their own sez in this vast continent. Your 
Highness has rightly felt the claim which the 
women of India have upon you, and Vour'High- 
DCiis’ personal efforts to load«tu their enlightenment 
to promote tboir welfare and ioATease their 
happiness have been unwearied. 1 know the clo^^o 
appeal which this aspect of Your Uigbncss’s lifo 
has made to my mother, Hor Imperial Majesty 
the Queen Empress. It has been every great 
pleastire to me to have Vour Highness’ son, Nawub- 
/.ada Hamidullah Kban, attached to my Stsiff'in 
India. This has drawn the ties which bind my 
House and Your Htgbifess’s together still closor. 

KING GEORGE PARK 

Thu Princo opened the King George P&rk in 
Gwalior on Feb. H, and in doing be said ; 

I thank you warmly for your address and 
take this opportunity of thanking the citizens of 
Gwalior for the kind welcome which they gave 
me this mortfing. Although this is my first 
visit to Gwalior your lively recollections of the 
visits paid to your city by His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor and by H. R. H the Duke of 
Connaught make me feel that 1 do not come 
among you as a stranger, and 1 am glad that the 
occasion should be celebrated by opening this 
beautiful Park. You may rest assured of the 
sympathy of my House in all that concerns your 
lives. It is my desire to be able to understand 
the people of India and to sympathise with their 
hopes and needs that 1, following in my father’s 
footsteps, have undertaken this journey to India. 
You in your State are fortunate in boiog ruled by 
one who Both sympathises with the needs of his 
subjects and possesses intimate knowledge of their 
conditions of life, in presenting this Park to 
your city Hie Highness has not only given ano¬ 
ther example of hio generosity, but has also shown 
hie realisation of the need we all have of open 
spaces, freah air and healthy exercise. I feel sure 
that you will enjoy these gifts and that your 
ODjoymeot will repay Hia Highness’s munificence. 


GWALIOR STATE BAN(iUET 

The Prince speaking at the Gwalior State 
Baoquet.on February 8, said: 

1 roust thnnk Yuiir Highness for the kind and 
loyal terms in which Vour Highness ha% proposed 
my health ani for your princely hospitality. It is 
a special pleasure to mo to visit in bis own home 
that trusted friend of my Hduse, whom His 
Majesty the King*Emperor holds in such high 
esteem and well-deserved are the honours which 
have been conferred on Your* Highness and very 
high is the position which you have won for 
yourself andiyour State. 

I have cast about for the secret of this success 
and think that 1 bave^found it. Your Highness 
has but one simple aim and object and applies to 
all problems only* one simple test. 

Circumstances may arise and events occur 
•where others hesitate and consider. Seme may 
look on such occnsion*ns an opportunity for oaten* 
tation, to acquire fame, or to gain increase of 
wealth or persona! advantage. * Others may scent 
in such situations danger or loss of reputation, or 
fortune, or feel the need for tdkiftion, but Your 
Highness applies to all such* matters one test— 

How in this matter can 1 help my country or 
serve my King- Emperor '( ” Once •that question 
baa been satisfactorily answered, ^*our Highness’s 
aim is fixed and >*our Highness allows no obstacle 
tt> hinder you on the road to it. 

KKA or CONTINUOUS TROSPERITY 

More than a (quarter of a centivy has passed 
since Vour Highness took nptbo reins ofadminis* 
tration of this State. Very happy years they 
have been for Your Highness’s State and the 
Britifii Government, as thoy have marked the 
continuous growth to fresh strength of our 
mutyal trust and regard. There are many things 
which I might mehtion pertaining to the earlier 
period ; for examplo, bow Your Highn^s went on 
service with our troops in China, hew your care 
and liberality provided hospital ships for that 
expedition and how you perfected the Army be¬ 
queathed to you liy yqpr anohstors for the service 
of the Crown and Empire. 

. I’KBSONAT, sunvici: iN THE WAB 

• 

But 1 will coniiife my remarks to more recent 
timeef. At the mitbruak of the Great War Vour 
Highness ofiered your poisnnal services and the 
whole resources of your State to the King- 
Emperor and in characteristic fashion Your High¬ 
ness at once settled down in a whole-hearted aod 
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methodical way to the solution of how you could 
most and best h<d)p our cause. One iind n half 
regiments of yuut- lii^huoss’s Imperial Service 
Infantry went on service and fought with distinc¬ 
tion in Egypt, Kist Africa nod I’al^stiiie. Four 
squadrons t>f Vour Higbuesa's Ijuncors servtal in 
India and on the North-West Frdneior. Your 
Uighness’s Transport Corps went far afield to do 
their ^it in ’France, (l-illipuli, Uosopotainia 
and the Indian Frontier. Reciuitiug for these 
forces and for the Indian Army went on without 
intermission. Your ilighness’s State supplied on 
every hand needs too numerous to mention, 
such as motor cais, motor ambulancSs, munition 
workshops, aoroplanes, binoculars and remount 
depots. » 

As regards money, 1 need not say that it was 
given unsparingly. 1 may particularly mention 
the loan of Rs. •’>9 lakhs without interest, and the 
notable iqanner in which Your Highness came 
to our assistance in currency, dilliculties. 1 have 
read with admiration the Inst ot donations which 
were given by Your. Highness and Yuur Highness’s 
State to the numerous war and reliei' funds. Your 
Highness’s feelings were deeply stirred by the 
sutferings which the struggle inevitably involved. 
The sick, wounded and disabled,, own u deep 
debt to Your Highness for the inception of tho 
scheme of the hospital ship Loyalty, to which you 
gave Ks. 60 lakhs, for the eatabliahment of a 
convalescent home at Nairobi and fur your aid 
with funds designed to alleviate suireiing or help 
the families of those who had fallen in our cause. 

SYMl'ATUY VriTU E>f(;LlSU TVOUKITUS 

Throughout runs the noto of Your Highness’s 
deep personal interest in every aspect of the great 
adventure. Amid big things Your Highness wa.s 
planning and doing, Your Highness bad time to 
turn your thoughts to small didiculties also ; small 
among so many oig things but aot small to those 
concerned.- 1 do not think that tho munition 
workers of readily forget that it was 

the Maharajah of Qwalior who helped to brighten 
their lives by the provision of club.-; and recreation 
grounds for their use, after long hours of weary 
toil*. Tho officers employed with the Imperial 
Service Troops also will gnitofully remember 
the frijBDd who, to relieve tlieir anxieties about 
their families, ulierod to the latter a home in 
Gwalior throughout the war. in life, it is the kind 
personal touch that counts and in the magniliceut 
war record of Yuur Highness and Vour High- 
uess’s State, this shines and permeates the whole 
bke the light in a grei^t jewel. 


ONLY QALF THE TALS 

What 1 have bad time to say about Your High¬ 
ness alone is a tale of hi^b achievements, but I 
have nut mentioned the years of able admioiktra- 
tiun in yuur State, the material improvements 
carried out with courage on a large ecale, the 
institution of legislative as.semblies and local 
bodies and the iimumerable details of general 
progress whicii has been ma^le in the U walior Stale. 

1 have not dwelt on yoi^r services to the larger 
India, on your work in the Chamber of Princed 
and I’liuces’s Oommittoe, or on the helpful advice 
which Y’our Highness has given to the Covernment 
of inditi in many cunferences. Hut Vour High¬ 
ness many rest assured that tliuso items al.so 
contribute to the high esteem with which the King- 
Emperor regai'ds you. 

Ladies and gontlemon, I nsk you to join me in 
drinking the health of our illustrious host—ili.s 
Higlmess the Maharajah Suindiu of C walior. May 
this devoted friend of tho Crown and Empiie long 
bo spared to guide tho de.Htinies of the Gwalior 
State, and I can wish no higher destiny lor his 
son, George Iscindia, than that he may grow up 
to be like his father. 

•DELHI MliNlCJPAL ADDRESS. 

Tho Prince arrived at Delhi on the 14th 
February and wa.s presented with an ad(lre.ss of 
weluoRio by the Municipality, in reply, His Royal 
Highness said : 

i thank you for the welcome you'have extended 
to me in your addre.ss. With feelings of deep 
interest, 1 find myself within the gates of your 
historic city. Few cities cun hold out the vivid 
appeal which Delhi makes to me. Delhi has been 
connected with the Crown of India since the dawn 
of time. Whatever changes and vicissitudes took 
place in the -history of India, it was written on 
the fate of Delhi to be the Imperial City. From 
the days of the Pandavas to the times of Prithwi 
Raj , a Hindu Empire held sway here. From the 
i2tb century to our own times, successive 
Mahomedan dynasties, ending in the spacious 
days of the Imperial line of the Great Moghuls, 
chose Delhi as their capital—the scene of succes¬ 
sive imperial assemblages in tiribish times. Delhi 
was to rise again as an imperial City by the 
pronouncement of His Imperial Majoaty, tho 
King-Emperor, by which the seat of the Govern¬ 
ment of India was transferred to your ancient 
capital. 

Last year, with the inauguration ceremonies 
which were performed here by His Majesty’s 
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conimciQ<^i your city became associated with 
another great eveut in history. It is now tbn 
beadijuarters of the Central Goveriunont, in 
which Hindus and M ihumednns alike, and, indeed, 
all classes and communities in the Indian Eiupiru 
have a direct share and take a defiailo 
part. 1 sbiill onjoy my visits to the historiciil 
buildings in and about Delhi, which recall groat 
names and events o& tho past and per|iatuatu tho 
tiiste of skill of a»t of bygnno d.iys. I am 
anxious to see the lino buildings which are being 
urected in the new capital area to the south of 
your city. . 

TUli UELUl OF TO-UAV * , 

But these are a partf of the past, or of the 
future, and I am no less keenly intsresCud iu 
what belongs to tho present and is essentially 
your domain—the Delhi of to-day. I liavu hoard 
much of the labours of your MunicipaJ tJoin- 
uiitteo. I have lo.arnt liow you Lave worked to 
hotter tlie conditions of life tn y our city, how 
you have improved tho streets and couiuiuni' 
cations, how you have embellished Uie town witn 
public buildings inill have striven to advanuo 
educiitioii and public he.rlth. 1 have hoard of 
your work in the piaiining ot the city exionsioiis, 
once in connexion with the housing of the poor 
and relief of congestion. There can bo no uoblur 
task than this to work togetlior in harmony 
keeping tho welfare of your iullow-citizens buloro 
you and hav,^og, as your goal, to make your cit)* 
worthy of tho groat past and fully eipiipped for 
great position in future. 

Municipal duties are in some ways a thankless 
task. When } our schemes do not materialise as 
rapidly, or do not in all lesiHicts operate as they 
were expected to do, thore is olton undeserved 
blame. VS’liuii they succeed thor^ is too ul teii the 
lack of a])preciuti(iii of oHui-t and oiganisatioii 
which they involved. 1 sympathise with the 
didiculties which you. must expenonce in your 
complex and arduous task. X tiust you are 
fortified by the thought that the eyes of India 
arc turned towards the capital and that the good 
results avhich you c.in achieve hero have an oll'ect 
which passes beyond the limits of your city itself. 
You may fuel assured that His Impeaul Majesty 
the King Emperor continues to take very warm 
interest in the progress and well-being of this 
city and that l^hall always watch jour iichiove- 
ments with koen ntteritiun and sympathy. 
Gentlemen, 1 thank you again for your kind 
address. May your labours on behalf of Delhi 
prosper. 


EDWARD MEMORIAL AT DELHI 
Oa Eobruary 15, Uis Royal Highness made the 
following B{ieech on the occ.isiou of unveiling the 
All-India E<]ueKtrian IStatue in memory of the 
late King |<laward YIl: 

Your Excellency,—Tho words which 1 have 
just beard havo recalled membrics of my grand- 
tather—the lute Kiiig-Emperor. His Majesty was 
essentially the friend ol India. Uo was Ibe sou 
of tho first sovoi'uign to Rear the imperial title. 
He was the first ot my House to visit India, and, 
by his d^fure to be ac<|uaintod personally with 
Indian aims and aspiracious, to show that deop 
and abiding interos^ which we feel is the princes 
and the i>euples of the laud. 1 deem myself for¬ 
tunate to bo able to day to take 'part in the unveil¬ 
ing of this memorial of which my father laid the 
tablet stotio and to display to you this statue to 
King Edward’s memory to which thousands of 
}>ersons in India in’loyal devotion have subscribed. 
May this statue and tho beautiful garden which 
8 uri|>unds it tend to remind the future generations 
of his reign, of his strong i^nse of duty, of his 
love of ])cac« and of his nubfe endeavours to lead 
India tuiward in the path of her high destiny in 
the Empire,* May this memoiial recall his deep 
symputiiy with tho peoples of In&iuand the love 
and devotion wi^b which his name is cherished. 

DELHI STATE BANgUEI 
The Prince, speaking at the State Banquet at 
Delhi on the Ibtli February, said : 

1 thank yois for tho very coidiul way in which 
you have drunk my health, 1 um very grateful 
to Your Excellency tor the far too kind terms in 
which you have uliuded to mo. It is indeed a 
greift. plousui'H to mu to cumo to Delhi and to 
renew my acqiiaintuncu with Your Excellency, of 
whom, since luy arrival in India, 1 have only bad 
an ali-tuo-shuit glimpse at Bombay. 1 should 
detain you all a vo^ long time, to-night if 1 
attempted to do ju.sticu to Lord Reading's career. 
1 will, therefore, confine myself to congratulating 
India on the •possession of a most able and 
distinguished servant of the Crown as Governor- 
General. 

• 

*1 um now more than Italf through my “visit to 
Jiidia. 1 need not assure you tliut my visit has 
booli one of absorbing, interest, J have keenly 
enjoyed every feature ol it and J should like to 
take this opportuntiy ol thuuking Your Excel¬ 
lency, whose guiding hand druw the track on the 
map uJong which 1 have tr&vullod. I should also 
like to ofler my most cordial tbanke to the govern- 
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meat of India and all otfiuials and non-oHicials who 
have done so mucja to ensure the smooth running 
of all arrangements connected with my vi«it. 1 
know what a lot of hard work and organisation it 
has entailed, &nd those responsible for the arrange¬ 
ments may congratulate themselves onrthe result 
of their labours. There are, I believe, some per¬ 
sons wb^^ome froth England and, after spending 
even fewer weeks than I have in this country, give 
their valuable views and impressions about India 
to the public. You mhst not expect me to-night 
to disturb their monopoly. I am content for the 
present to remain a reverent student o( the many 
wonderful things which the book of India has to 
unfold. There is only one Jmpresston which I 
have formed and to which I can give publicity 
to-night, and that is that the kindness which I 
have met in India has made me feel that I have 
been among friends. 

DELHI RECEPTION. DURBAR 
H. E. the Viceroy held a Durbar at Delhi on 
February 16 for the purpose Qf welcoming the 
Prince. In reply to the various addresses preselited 
on the occasion, Uis^'Kuya] Highness said 

1 am very grateful for the warm welcome 
which you have extended to me and for the kind 
expressions you .have used concerning me. 1 will 
convey your message of loyal devotion to His 
Impaeial Majesty. It is a pleasure to me to 
* receive this welcome at Delhi, which has become . 
the capital of India by my father's command, and 
to meet to-day the representatives of those bodies 
which were brought into being ,by the Royal 
Proclamation lost year and which were ioaugurat-, 
ed on behalf of His Imperial Majeiity by my uncle 
the Duke of Connaught. It was to have been my 
privilege to gerform those ceremonies, but circam- 
stances prevented my taking part in them, and it 
is with all the greater pleasure that I realise, at 
last the deferred hopes in meeting you here to-day. 
Among the members of the Chamber of Princes 1 
shall, 1 know,* renew manf old friendships this 
afternoon and form new ones. No greater proofs 
were needed than tb^se furnished by our past 
reUtions and the recent splendid eitbrts of Indian 
Princes in the great war to show that, at all times, 
whether iti«days of peace or hours of trial, the 
Crown can rely on the Bdelityi and unswerving 
support of tbg Indian Princes. But in spit^ of 
this, Your Highnesses, dufing my tour in India, 
have onoe more, in a giost unmistakable manner, 
impressed on me, at every stage of toy journey, 
ths great depth an\ strength of the tradi¬ 
tion of loyalty in Indian States, If 1, on my 


part, have, in a measure, been able to convey to 
Your Highness the gratitude of my House for 
those feelings and convince you of the confidence, 
trust and esteem which His Imperial Majesty 
reposes in your order, i am satisfied. I know the 
high hopes which His Impenal Majesty entertains 
for your Chamber. May the history of the Cham¬ 
ber be u tale of wider pert played by your order 
in the development of India, of an over-stiengtben- 
ing botid of union between tbl> Ruling Princes and 
the Empire and of steady advancement of the 
well being and prosperity of the people of this 
land. 

With you, gentlemen, who are members of the 
Imperial Legislatures, I feel I may also claim a 
special tie. 1 come before you to-day as one who 
is anxious to ripen and perfect the acquaintance 
which has already been pleasantly began. 1 have 
bad the honour of meeting a number of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council, of State and the liegislative 
Assembly during my tour in the Provinces and my 
visits to the Legislative Councils in the Provinces 
and my talks with the members of these bodies, 
who look to you for example and inspiration, have 
taught me something of the problems lying before 
not only the Provincial Legislative Councils, but 
also th^ Centra) Bodies, on which you serve as 
the representatives of the peoples of India. In 
my journey through India nothing has struck me 
with greater force than the vastness of your task, 
in the aftermath of the war, legislative nodies ail 
over the world are passing through a (klficult time. 
Even your British Parliament, with centuries of 
experience and tradition behind it, with all its 
atores of gathered strength, of achievement and 
its firm foundation on the confidence of the people, 
has not found these new problems simple of solu¬ 
tion, or these new needs easy of adjustment. 1 
realise how inllpitely more difficult is the task 
before India's Imperial Legislatures which were 
only created last year. The vast extent of your 
field of labour, the complexity of interests and 
diversity of the peoples and creeds of this groat 
country would render your responsibilities 
specially onerous. In any case a journey along 
untrodden road towards the new goal would, 
taken by itself, be no easy adventure. But, 
in addition to these perplexities, you have a 
formidable burden of new dilBculties which are 
taxing the powers on highly trained and expe¬ 
rienced legislative bodie.s in otbel countries. 

Gentlemen, I have heard with appreciation of 
the ability and sense of responsibility which 
has characterised the debates of the Imperial 
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Legislature. Z have been pleased to learo of the 
energy and patience with which you have begun 
your work. I sympathise with and admiro, and J 
know that the British nation sympatfaisea and 
admires, the courage with which you are facing 
your work. You may count on me as one who 
knows your difficulties,' rightly to appraise the 
results which, by the help of Providence, your 
good intentions of fortitude will secure. That you 
tDoy be rightly guided to secure the wolMwing 
and prosperity of thA peopio of India, wiiose 
interests you represent, is my earnest prayer. 

THE KITCHENER COl.LEOE 

On h’ehruary 17, II. R. II. the Prince of Wales, 
laid, in New nehii, tho foui’dation stone of the 
Kitchener College. In doing so tho Prineo 

said : • 

• • 

We nro assembled here to-day to I:iy the 
foundation stone n memorial to Field Marshal • 
Lord Kitchener of Khartouni, one time Ccmi- 
miindei'-in-CbiRf in India, a great soldier nrnl a 
groat man. This memorial will tiiko tho foim 
of a College to he called the Kitchener College, 
which will provide educjttion for the sons of that 
spleiidid body of men who form the hackhone ot 
the Indian Army—llic Indian ofllrers I^im glad 
that it should he my privilege to uridertake this 
ceremony, because i have taken real interest in 
tho Indian Army and tlie Indian officer r-ver .siiiro 
they wofe my comradee-in-orms in France, and 
also because, l.nrd Kitchener lias always excited 
my warm admiration. I am confident that no 
memorial to his name could have nppenh'd to hini 
more closely than the College at which the sons of • 
officers win obtain an education to tit them to 
carry on the high traditions of the 1» dmn Arniy 
Tiie dutnils of Lord Kitchener’ career mo familiar 
to most of you. The keynote of the great success 
which ho Hcliieved in Egypt and South Africa wss 
the untiring efl’ort which he made to secure that. 
Every detail of his organisation was through and 
complete Hia working in South Africa was 
hardly finished, when he was appointed your 
C imiQander-in-Chief in India. He filled this po>t 
with the highest distinction for 7 yeais in this 
country. Also he brought his talents to the task 
of reorganisation and training of that splendid 
army which fought during the great war v/ith 
other armies of the Empire on many fields of batl le 
The magnificent Vrork done by tho Indian Army in 
the great war was in no small moasuie the diiect 
result of hia untiring labours. The concluding 
Words of his farewell order issued on the eve of 
his departure from India are worth recalling. Tho 


words were “ I bid farewell to the Army in India, 
both British and Indian, with regret, but with 
full confidence in its future”. * How well that 
eonfiddnee was justified all the world knows. 
When the ^ar cloud hurst on the world in 19l4, 
the country again turned to him. We may leave 
it to hlstor} to appraise tho true value of bis 
services. But the following facts are l^ond all 
question. He was the first to see the va^ness of 
the task which lay before our Empire and her 
Allies. He foresaw a war of years and armies of 
millions when lesser men were thinking in months 
and thousands Again, hy the magic of his name, 
he created firmins which won for themselves and 
their King Emperor imperishable glory on the 
hattlofialds of France. He died, asyou all know, 
in tho sinking of H. M. S (“Hampshire” by 
enemy mines. ‘His mortal remains lie in one of 
his King’s ships barieoth the waves of that sea upon 
which is based the strength of the EiHpire which 
he served so well .The.«e incidents in his eareer 
point ft lesson which evo’-y boy who aspires to 
greatness in any ^YHlk of life miist learn and learn 
thorfiughly. That lesson is that sweeess can only 
’ be won hy hard work, and bw^nreful preparations,, 
for the coming struggle, fl’he first stage in that 
preparation is education. In years to come gene¬ 
rations of )uung soldiers will lo^k on this stone 
which 1 am about to lay. I trust that they will 
strive to uphold %he honour of this College which 
.hears tho name of so great a soldier of the Empire. 

I hope that thoy will liil>our as all .>-oldht>' snns 
should do, to fit thomselvos toseive H eir King 
and theit^counjr)'. • 

• REPLY TO CHA.MAUS’ ADDRESS 
On 17th I’.'brtmry His Ro\a] Highness 
received an addiess of we'cemo from the All- 
Itidin l)opr»ssed Clasi.e-'* Conferonee.* In reply, 
the Prineo said • 

“ 1 thunk you very warmlv for thq very kind 
and enthusiastic welcome which you have given 
me on two occasions at Delhi 1 mu'ch value your 
good wishes. 1 wi.sh the communities whom you 
represent nil prosperity and well being” 

KING GEORGE'S SPEECHES IN INDIA 

•A COMPtETE COLLECTION OP ALL THE*8PEECUES 
DEI.1VEBKI) IN INDIA DURING HIS TOUR 
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Price Re. One. To Subecrit^ra of the “I.R." As. 12. 
G. A. Natesau&Co., PubliBhois,George Town, Madras. 
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THE RULING CHIEFS’ BANQUET 

The Rulini; Princoft and ChieTfl of India enter- 
tained the Prince at a public Bniiqiiot at Delhi 
on> February 18th iri>i Highrest: tbo Maharaja 
Scindia proposed the health of llis Royal High- 

065 ^. ' 

Replying to the toast the Prince of Wales felt 
gratefiNTor having been entertained to-tdght for 
several reasons. In the ^i^^t place lie got an 
opportunity to see agajn the members of an order 
whose devotion to the Crown he valued so highly 
and among whom he might claim many ]>ersonal 
friends. In the second place ha w.-w pleased to 
dine with those Princes w}k>so invitation to visit 
them in tlietr homes he could not .accept for short¬ 
ness of his time ip India thus mitigating in part 
the disappointment which he experienced through 
the necessity of declining their invitations. His 
Royal Highness in thanking them for helping 
him in his task knowing the Princes and 
peoples of India said ;— 

“ I can now • ss.v that f feel that I know 
in a measure at least the Rulers of Indian 
States and their /neoples and that I under- 
atand their difficulties and .sympathise with their 
aims and nspirntiuns. ] hope tli.at they also have 
begun DOW to know me and that out of our 
meetings fuller understatiding has sprung' up, 
which is fhe pennanont foundation of mutual 
trust and regard”. 

The Prince said, after leaving India, he would 
often remember the hospitality of Princes and his 
thoughts would ^urn with oven deeper feeling of 
satisfaction to sacrifices of their order in the war 
for an Empire wliich had, for many years, pre¬ 
served their atatfl.s from external dangers and 
maintained in their integrity their privileges*and 
rights. Hd th.inked their Highneas for their 
splendid hospitality and saiil he would convey 
their message of lovalty and devotion to their 
Majesties who would deeply prize and treasure 
their kind words. *< 

REPLY TO THE ANGLO INDIAN ADDRESS 

On February 20, the Prince received an ad'^ress 
of wulcome from the Ang'o-lodian and Domiciled 
European Association. 

In ackno-vledging the welcome the Prince said 
he would have boon remi.ss, indeed, if bo bad 
come na far ns Dolhi without informing hioQ^elf 
regarding their commuflity, On landing in 
Bombay be was so deeply impressed bv the wnrmth 
of the welcome from their community that, be¬ 
fore leaving that city,, he made special enquiries 
front the Governor about the community. He 


received much valuable informatiop regarding the 
careers open to them, their auccess in various 
rank'-, their record of military service. They 
could rest assured that he had now understood 
the conditions under which they lived in India 
.and the useful and honoured place which they 
filled as citizsns in the Indian Empire, Their 
aims and aspirations -had his sympathy. Their 
devotion to the c-tuse of India did them credit. 
He cuncludod :—“ i shall wa'tcli the progress of 
your community with the eWest attention, You 
may be confident that Great Btitain and the 
Empire will not forget your community who are 
BO united in tlioir devotion tn the King-Empc'ror 
and who gave such iiiiinistaknhio token of their 
nttschment to the Einpi.-o by their great sacrifices 
in the wnr.” 

THE PAtlARA STATE BAN<,iUET 

In reply to the toast proposed by the Maharaja 
of P.itiala .at tho State Banquet on February 24, 
His Royal Ilighness said : 

I am very grateful to Your Highness for the 
warm terms in which you have proposed my 
health. I thank \'our Highness for having 
extended to me tho princely hospitality for which 
the P:i4.ialii 8tate is st* justly famous. I have been 
keenly looking forward to my visit to Patialu 
becausn ofrmy previous niquaintarce with ^■our 
Highness, which began in 1911, when you vi.sited 
England. I saw you ngnin at the War Conferonco 
and renewed my acquaintance at the period of 
comradoship on service on tiio Cnreo • Plateau and 
by subsequent nuctings I know that a warm 
welcome awaited me heio, and tliat \'our High¬ 
ness would give me the best sport and hospitality. 

But apart from personal grounds for my 
satisfaefion, it is a great plonsiire tn me to be able 
to visit the c.apital of tho premier State in the 
Punjab and the leading Sikh State in India. I 
need not refer to tho past histoi-y of relntions of 
tho Patiala State with the British Government, 
which date back from 1809 and have been of tho 
bappicKt natiiro. To a loyal and capable states¬ 
man such ax Your Highness, the crisis of the great 
war came not as a trial, but as an opportunity. 
Imiio'diately on its outbreak ^'oul• I^Lighness 
offered your personal services and tho resources of 
your State to the Rtiipiro. You proceeded 
post haste to the front, though regrettable 
illness compelled your return. Your Imperial 
Service Troop.s, (liv»lry and Infantry, went 
on service and continued in the field, rendering 
conspicuous assistance till the end of the 
war. In addition, Your Highness raised in the 
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State and mcdntained a Camel Corpa and two 
Corps, which were of great value to oar forces. 
1 believe that Patiala State can boast to be the 
only State in India which raised from its own 
subjects and maintained from its revenues, 
separate complete corps. In addition, when in 
1918, the Premier called for special etforts in the 
Empire, Vour Highness set a noble example to 
your brother Pritwes by your oiler to niiso in 
tho State three battalions of infantry, in 
addition to maintaining the flow of rocruita to the 
Imperial Service Troops and the Indian Army. 
Tbe total number of Patiala subjeuts who enlisted 
in t hese forces amounted to 28,000, at contribu¬ 
tion in man power of jvhich the State may welf 
be proud. 

Your Jlighnees did memorable work iu tbe 
War Oonfcronce in lOlS, and subsequently 
visited the varioho fronts in Belgium, b'nince,, 
Italy and Palestine. Your ilighuess must have 
felt gratitied in the latter country to see yuur 
owu Impdi'ial Service Lufautry itegimeiit already 
covered with InureU and about to win more iu 
Lord Allenby's I'atbous advance in September, 
1918. 

It was a groat privilege to me to be aWo to see 
Your lligbness’ tine truo()H bore and iiispoct tbu 
ex-eorvice mon of your State. In money coutribu- 
tions Your Highness was e<iuiilly lavisit. Tue 
total Expenditure on tbe Statu war eorvices 
amounted «o Ks 82 lakhs, and including tbe 
oontrihution to war loans, to one and one-third 
of a crore. 

Xbore aro many other matters I might mention,* 
but 1 think that the varied tale which 1 have sot 
forth will show that Your Highness and your 
State have in no respect fallen short of yuur 
glorious traditions of loyalty and sorvice, Kow 
States can show such a record. It is indeed a 
fortunate chance that in this crisis the Punjab 
had Your Highness nS its premier Prince, and tho 
Sikhs bad you as their most prominent leader. 1 
feel proud that my House possesses such a true 
and devoted friend, and I am happy to be able in 
person to-night to offer my thanks and congratu¬ 
lations for this reoord of unwearied service and 
loyalty. May the years that pass draw our ties 
still closer. 

1 need not say what pleasure it w.'^ to me when 
Your Highness expressed a desire to be attached 
to my staff in India. 

I must thank Your Highness again for all 
your klndiABs and hempitanty. I hare thoroughly 
W. • 


enjoyed my visit to Patiala, which is the home 
of tbe sport of polo and of pig sticking. 1 must 
leave * the latter pastime behind me in Patiala 
with regret, but as regards polo, I do hope that 
I iray some day be able to show ^y friends in 
England that tbe Patiala Polo Team does not 
belie my accounts of it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to join mo in 
drinking prosperity to tbe Patiala State, and long 
life and happiness to its illustrious ruler. 

MlLi:^\.ltV SCHOOL AT JCLLUNDUR 


[ li. R. U. the Prince of Wales, in laying tbe 
foundation stone of tbe King George’s Royal 
Indian Military School at Jullundur on Feb, 25, 
said : J 

As ouo who had tho privilege of serving in the 
field in the great • War, I Ihei I may address as 
couiradc.s those gallant-soldiers who are gathered 
lleru to-day. Ihis a very’ real pleasure to be 
among you again and to stand befu in the centre 
of a civil district iind divisAn'which contributed 
so many recruits tu help Ibe Empire to success in 
the great «tiuggIo. India supplied a total of 
7,00,000 combatant recruits duiang tbe War. It 
is to tbu abiding glory of this Province that half 
of these came Trom the Punjab and it is ^ your 
lasting ciudit that all classes in this neighbour¬ 
hood responded to the call. While pride of place 
for onlistment of the largest percentage of their 
community in this neigbboQrhood rests with 
Mehtors, actually tho largest number of recruits 
was furnished by Jat Sikhs. Out of tbe total 
male population of a million, the Sikhs oulisted 
9(j^UU0 men. That is onS-fourtb . of the total 
number of the combatants furnished by tbe Pro¬ 
vince and oue-eightb of the total number furnished 
by India as a whole, iu which the Sikhs formed 
but one per cent, of tbe populatioi^ Tho response 
of other classes as wefl, who, before tbe Great War, 
had few, if any, inborited traditions of military 
service, was tifi loss romgrkable. 1 wish also to 
express my apprediatiou of the response to the 
call made by humbler ranks of people, followers 
And sweepers and others, wliose service 
was of such Vfilue to our forces and earned re¬ 
peated praise. But great as was your contri¬ 
bution in men, it was the spirit which animated 
them which thall the greatest glory on your com¬ 
munity. Far from their homes, in ’the three 
emtineote and in cemntries and fronts, ia 

etrsbEe aod f^dTbuR CirmkMb, amiS hourly desgen^ 
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oi' death, mutiUtion and disease, the men who 
were bred in th«-Ke phins and hills showed the 
highest proof of the stiu ily <]U»Iities of their lace 
and of the depth of their loyally to their I\ii)g- 
Emperor and^heir salt. A well-know-n story of 
gallantry in Gallipoli of the famous t^ikh regi¬ 
ment recruited in this neighbourhoad is typical of 
the tenacity and v#.lor winch inspiied you all. 
This regiment, on the 4th and fitii of .Tur.e, 191a, 
fought an attack on Acliihuba contiiiiiausly for 
24 hours losing one Hiith.h Otiicer, 11 Indian 
Officers and .'580 men out of a tofal fo*«e of r>41l. 
Of all ranks in action, tbuy loft tlie fiehl at lust 
choked with the ennui's doful. without Imving 
given an inch of gruiiiid. 

Many Indian «o5diots have pleaded for better 
educational facilitiss fur thou- chillron. Their 
plea reached the ear of my fallitr, the King-Em¬ 
peror, who commanded thit the uiomee of the 
King-Etiiportr’s I’ntriotic Kund should be de¬ 
voted to tho building of ^pl•^Hlll .schools for the 
sons of Indian soldiers and that these schools 
should be called King Geoige's Koval Indian 
Military Schools. It is uiy privilege to lay the 
foundation stouo o^thV fiist. of tlu-eo schools to¬ 
day. T hope that tho‘descendants of soldiers 
who come to learn in this .vohool will carry three 
simple facts in tlivir tnii.ds as they daily paea this 
stone. FiisUy, that this school was built by the 
dchiro aiid at the commaiid of tho 'Kiiig-Eiiipeior 
hs a token of his adaiiiation and regard for the 
niilitnry cla.-aes in India and iu giatitude for their 
loyalty and devotion. Secondly, that this stone 
was laid by’ me in tho loving memory, of the coiii- 
rades in the Great War; ’ind thiidly, that tho 
noblest uf^o to which they can turn the education 
leceived hei'e is the iipiioldiiig of the gnat tradi¬ 
tion of the loy^alty. patriotism and service whiLb 
wae banded down to them by tbeir fathers. 

KEl’LY TO I’UNJAK LEOISLATUKE 


[ 11. 11. H. the Triiice of V'ales, replying to the 
address of the L'-gisIativo Council of the Punjab 
on Febiuary 27, said : ] 

1 am touched by the warmth of the welcome to 
which you have given expression o’li bcbnlf of the 
members of tins C'ouricil. 1 am deeply gratified 
by the glowftig tribute which you have paid- 
■ r, my father and moii cr. No one' knows better 
than I do what, dicp K.vo they cherish for India 
and they will be lojciced.to Snd that their love 
tinda.eclio in the hearts of this Council. 

Sir, you have referred to my visit as my first 
visit to th9 In senee-you &re right 


for, this is tho first time I have set foot on the 
Punjab soil. Hut iii another sense you are 
W’rorig, for I began to visit the Punjab in spirit 
long ago, from the day tho stalwart Punjabis of 
the Indian E.vpeditioiiary Koroo landed in 
Franco and in the yenra that cume after when I 
shared tbeir daily life as enldiors in many count¬ 
ries. My tboiights wevt forth to the plains and 
hills of tho Punjtb, my heait w: s with the 
fathers and brotheis who hW bid God speed 
to these men w'beii, in loyalty and devotion to 
thoir King Emperor, they went forth ns comrndea- 
in-arnis to distant and unkiiown lands. When 
one of my comr.tde.s foil, in .syiii[iathy and sorrow 
i was W'it.fi you in your honiestcads and i slinrid 
in your piide and rcjuicisg when your dear ones 
returiitd sifi' oi co inuic to your hauilets at the 
end of th.s War. «Ot-ntloiiicn, you have bciioured 
me by calling me brother-in arms of the 
galluiit f’lii j 'bi ill ^VIlr and i aui proud of 
tho title. Now tiiiiL days of ponce have come, 1 
want to led that 1 still have you aS liu.sty 
comrades in tho tusks that lie before us. We, tbe 
British, and the Punjabis, liave tiiivelh<l the road 
of fiiend^tiip together- tor many years. We have 
p.a8sed many milestonss on that road. 1 for one 
wish to fK'.-iul no other and I want to take you 
all along that road with mo right to the very end. 

Ociitlouien, 1 have conio lu-ie to-dxy to make 
your Rit];iaiutance, nicnibeis of ono of the young 
Parliaments of the Euipiie. As representatives 
of tho.se whom 1 call my comiades,, y ou have 
epccial claims on my regard 1 sympathieo with 
your uspiiatioiis. New political problems are 
prising as the result oS world changes. You have 
your ditlicuItioK and dangers before you just ns 
we had in the War. In that great struggle, 
piitierit training, tiu«t, co-oporiition ar-d courage 
led us to succ('.s.-i at tlio end. J j^ray thst Divine 
inspiration may guido your ellorts in the same 
way to preserve and miiitituin the well-being of 
the people of tho Punjab. 
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Gandhi the Man 

This is tiio title of n striking np|>UK-'ition of 
Mr. Gandhi from the pen of tho H‘.. II >n Mr. 
V. S. Sriniv isa S istri. ^ Thn nrtiolo has appoarod 
in the Fobruary number of the Snrrf// drnphie, 
fiD American illustrnted’magazine. The editor 
of that joiirnii) rUcoids that, when o-kid to 
write of “ Quudl'i, the Man,” Ati. S‘stii said ; 
“As his politicitl nilveisary I timoidcr it tny 
diitv to combat his pi>li'.ifa] !ietivft.ic« eonstaJitlv. 
II is n priv!lo;je to be al)Ii to sliow my apin ( ciatimr 
of his great epitif. li. A\nll lie ii i ibour of low ” 
Mr. Siiiitii, ill h’s aiLicle, IfOg.ifs iiv i-xplainigg 
Mr, Oandhi’fi po-sjr i of “ to X 'tuiB.” For 
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“his giyat aim is to strip lifo of its sopiiistinition 
and reducu it to il.s own naturelotinded, 
pure.” And in this ail cimipreliio sU e elliirt to 
reform tiie human-kind, Su'-iroj itsolf is but :i 
campaign. * 

Then follows an intoresting anulysis of Mr. 
Gandhi’s views on life and bis criticism of modern 
civilization based on ntacbinery. 


Mr. G indbi’e theories of life are no mere logi* 
cal ahstractiono f. imul.itcd foi' the purpose of a 
nior.al trei^ti.si', Ti.oy are meant toJjo lived: and 
he lives tj^o life- l,e pie.ichei with such eloijuenoe 
and tire. S.ijs Mi Sistii :— 

Their pro|ioiindor practicea tbem in tb^ spirit, and 
in the letter, and the liniitatioua on their practice 
do not proceed from aii.v toiidernosa for Inmself or hia 
rehitivcH Tin dwfl nol seckitlic modicul man m aick* 
noas. He eata hard faro Ho weara /.huddar woven by 
hi.s own h.iuda an I lU that dress and barefooted 
appeara tg-fore tin- Viceroy of India. He knows no 
fear and ahniika irmn uotliniK which he advises others 
to do. .In fact, bis lino of euil'crniK and iiardship 
aa nn'aiis of Bpiritua4 i>roKross is almost morbid. Hi.s 
compassion and lenderni ss are infinite, like tliu ocean 
lu iiae an I'.'i.^tarn smnle. 'I'lic present writer stood 
by a.-! lie wiped tho sores of a lejier with ‘lie coda of 
bis own KariiiPtit In fact, it is his complete maatcry 
of the p.issiona. his rei.liz.itmn of the idaut of a saiin;/- 
axui in Jill the riKoiir of jta e.igtcrn CMiceiiljor. which 
.ireounts for the Rre.it hold lie has over the ma.sscs of 
India anil h.i.s cn-wned hrm with the title of Maliatinj 
oV llio Great Son'., 

Mr Sistij Ii«i:i!l\ i-efovs to^iie ^^»n-Co operation 
riioveinent nnd Mi IliinillTi's ;it!eiupt9 to em-^ 
hiiii is.-> tlie«idiiiiMisli'atioi.. Hut. wlien nil is siijd, 
the xviitcr is irirsi?tibi\ in.spiiMi by the lifo of a 
ch.n-ieter wln-se pre-m ce is n benediction. 
And Im eonchnlcs wi'.h li l••■e moving tWrds of 
Iflliillc 

Tlic writer ol tlios.- l-ncs is not one of Mr. Gandhi's 
piilitii'.il l.dl.overs or •• discipi'' .'f liis in relii;ion. Hut 
lie cl.iMii;-(-1 h.^ve k-.O'II him for <#11110 yo.irs and to 
Ji.ivc heeii .1 sy'np'it'iei o’ sliid-Tit of his toJU'tiiiiBS. Ho 
li.'s li'lf wlioii near hiii, iiic cli.'.st'<iiiiig cITccta of a 
ere.it persiT.il'tV H" h.is ('.er.vcil mncti sIrouKth 
ifor.i ('■.'•.■■■•V.'-}*. t 111 -workiTit-! :in iron will. He has 
P .ifti'"' from .1 I'V iMC (• .oil] “ ii..ciliinK of the natiii'o 
of du'v .iiid the vol'•'I'l' il'ic to iicr. lie b.is occ.i* 
ai.iiij'ic I a'i(i''t iioiiie dim |•c•rl^',.llOll o) the Rrejit 
ihliiRS llial Ik liiidei' I'clow I'm aiirfiire niid of tho 
struL'Kles .'.nd'rilmlati los which invest .life with its 
awe uitd prandeur. An aimciil Sjinskrit ver.so says: 

“ Donut loll mo ofliniewavs or atol^ imapes ; they 
may elr-.nise os. if tln-v atlor a long period. A 
saintly man purifies ns at sight ” 


Gandhi’s Speeche# and Wdtings. Third Kdition, 
consider.ihiy cel.irged. Contnns Ins spcpchcs and 
writiupa on the South African Indiaii^qiieHtioD. bia 
\*ic'vvs on indentured la'ioiir and Indians lu Iho^Gotonics, 
bis jail ox|)orier.cd’s ir. South Afric-i, hi.s pronoiuiee- 
iiKMits on the riiampnriin and Khnira ulfairs, his dis- 
coursoa uQ Itowlntt Billifand Sntyagrnba, the PuDjnb 
outrapes, tho Klnhifat (I'lestion, Sw.truj. Nen*Gu* 
ot>eration, Swudeahi, Natiulial education &c. With 
portraits and illustratiuns, cloth bound, indexed. Rs, 5. 
To Subscribera of (he /iitliaikHt’vieu’ Ra. 2-8. 

G. A. Nsteian &Co., Publiabors. Goorge TowD.*MitdriU< 
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Economy in English Education 

Dr. Sir M. Sadler deplores in the Indimn 
Xduoation (Febru&ry, 1922), that the tfze of 
retreochment is being indiecriminatelT' applied to 
the education tree and that Sir Eric Geddes has 
recommended a cut of from 10 to 20 per cent, in 
expenditure on education, £ 51 millione having 
been spent on English education in 1020*21. 
Says be: 

Whether all the mocey^ voted by Farliarnent for 
education ia spent to the best advantage (• one ques* 
tion. Whether we can afford to spend any less upon 
sebools and Universities is quite another There are 
no signs, however, of any disoriminatinn in the 
threatened economics. The axe, it is feared, will 
be used mechanically, and with brute force rather than 
with discretion. A veil of mystery hangs over tha 
preparations which are being made for this drastic 
out. In England there is a large body of opinion 
unfriendly to popular-educatioii. Lord Melbourne’s 
view that education is futile and the education of the 
poor postively dangerous still has supporters, though 
they are careful not to be candid in public opposition 
to popular demdnds. But under the clo.-ik of economy 
they may be able tn g^t a good deal of their own way. 

English Dutional education needs every penny that 
was spent upon it in For us, as Mr. Arthur 

Henderson has said. ‘ ediicationul ecoifomy is a form 
of national suio/de' For the present, owing to 
national exigencies, we may be obliged to refrain 
from additional expenditure, dosirublc tliough that 
woulfl be. But actual retrenchment upon our present 
outlay would be false economy, hurtful to our national 
indueDce. bad for trade and uniust to the young. 

The Indian Jail* Committee 

Mr. T. A. Kiilkai-nt, writing in tho Social .5>«rvi0J 
Qaarttrl^ (J.iiiuary), speaks of the value of the 
report of the Indian Jails Committee tfbich 
visited various institutions and examined several 
exports in England, Americn, PbilHppioes, Jap to, 
and India,' The scope of the Committee’s in¬ 
vestigations Was very wide and almost every 
question bearing on jail administration received 
careful consideration... The main conclusions at 
which the Committee arrived may be summarised 
as follows :r— 

The classidcation or separation of prisoners must 
be systematic so that the younger or less experiesced 
shall not be contaminated' and rendered worse by 
communication and association with older or more 
bardoaed offeudera. Severity alone has little 
effect in reclaiming the criminal and what is 
required is rather hun^nising and improving influ* 
ences which will lead to the prisoner's realising the 


efeentially evil results of orime to himself and others. 
To enable the released prisoner to regain bis place 
in society, the importance of aid to prisoners after 
release has been emphasized. It is also recognised 
in this Report that imprisonment is generally an 
evil and that all possible measures should be taken 
to avoid commitment to prison when any other course 
oan be followed without detriment to public inter¬ 
est. By the adoption of wise and sympathetic treat¬ 
ment for the child criminal and the young offender, 
an attempt should be made to cut off the 
supply of fresh recruits to the army of habitual 
criminHls. There are also ‘suggestions about the 
ehortening of the term of imprisonment with proper 
safeguards. It is also pointed out that, if a largo 
number of persons is kept out of jail, and if also an 
attempt is made to securo the moral uplift of those 
who are a'lready in jail, the general public is benefitted 
to a very large extent. 

The Lo*t Atlanti* 

Mr. Lewis Spence, the well-known writer on 
Mexican and Poruviari antiejuities, ssye, in the 
Occult Review, that tlie legend of the lost Atlantis 
continent may have aoino basis in truth. Plato 
wis the first to give the story currency in bis 
Timitrtu and in its unfinished sequal Critiae, The 
story Wj^s ir.deod a factor leading to the discovery 
of America; and the disappearance of Atlantis 
ba.s certainly a su'^picious rc^emblanco to what 
archiralogy tells us of the collapse of tbe empire 
of Knossos. 

Older theories are pretty generally known, and can 
be consuUed in the standard works on the subject. 
The celebrated arriuoologist. Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
the excavator of Troy, left a charge to his grandson. 
Dr. Paul Schliemann, to make hirther researches 
regarding the civilization of Atlantis among tbe 
ruins of .Sais in Egypt, in VIcxico and Peru; and 
although ho carried out the first part of his prog¬ 
ramme wo have never been able to discover what were 
the results, if any, of his American excavations 

First, perhaps, among those modern geologists who 
uphold tbe Atlantean thaoiry is Professor Edward 
Hull, whose investigations have led him to conclude 
that the Azores are the peaks of a submerged conti¬ 
nent which flourished in the Pleistoceue period. At 
this epoch tbe British and Continental rivers flowed 
out many miles beyond their proseut outlets, and this 
mid-Atlantic island enjoyed an equable climate when 
the temperature of the British Isles was, apparently, 
of a semi-polar nature. 

Tha writer points to many American myths 
relating to a great deluge or volcanic catas¬ 
trophe which impelled refugee strangers to visit 
and settle on the coast of their continent frpoi 
tbe East, possibly from.Atlantis, 
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Swami Shraddhaaanda 

Principil Chsmpati, if.A., writing in the Febru¬ 
ary number of the Vedie Maganm says that 
“ lodia haa of late begun to count Swami 
Shraddhananda among its national leaders.” 
Indeed, since he took on ochre robes and entered 
the political arena, he has* become even more 
recognised than wheif he was n silent, though 
distinguished, worker in the cause of eduoation. 
Uis work in the Qurukula “ has served as a 
screen over bis mtdest glory.” Munehi Rim, as 
ho was then known, has earned the gratitude of a 
nation “as the originator o*f a system of educa¬ 
tion true to^its oldest temperameijb and tradi¬ 
tions,” Personally ho would claim no credit for 
originality in any enterprise. Ho owes his whole 
inspiration to his spiritual guide, Swami Dtya- 
nandi. An ardent Arya Simajisb, he devoted the 
host pirt of his life to^ the practicvl living of the 
Vedic life and the inculcation of that spirit to the 
young men of his Province. Here was th^r first 
and molt fruitful inpuUe towards whit is known 
as national ediicttion. The QuruknU is the first 
nun Ooveimmenb University that hag maintained 
its ground in^torm and sunshine. A living and 
concrete protest ngiinst foreign innovation, it haa 
rejuvenated the study of Sanskrit, has more than 
vindicated the position of vernaculars in all 
schemes for education in India, has veriGod to 
the satisfaction even of its opponents not the 
possibility simply, but the supreme necessity of 
employing the spoken tongues of India as the 
media of instruction. ‘What more, it has made 
decency consistent with an Indian suit of clothes. 
To this Gurukula he offered his all; he consecrated 
hU wealth and his children to the cause. 

The aoene where the Lala is giving away to the 
Gurukula, his last earthly possession, his parental 
mansion at Jullundar, and to make sure that his sons 
may not after his death claim their ancestral heritage, 
in getting the deeil of donation signed W his darlings 
too, is literally pathetic. 

The tale of triumph was complete when he took 
the orders of Sanyasi at Hirdwar. But he was 


no recluse for ever. The Rowlatt agitation drew 
him from his meditations and he was at his poet 
in Delhi guiding the multitudes 'that followed 
Ur. Gandhi, ^ Since then he has been a promi¬ 
nent figure ^ Congress circles. From time to 
time he has differed from Mr. Gandhi in the 
details of political work, but he is at oife with 
Mr. Oaedhi in faith and sacrifice. 

India an*d Dominion Statut 

In the course of an article in the Vnited Empvrt^ 
Sir Michael O'Owyer remarks that the Non- 

* Oo operation movemegt of Mr. Gandhi, the orient- 
at'on of the Muhammadan exiiremists towards 
> ngora or Bolshevist Russia, the unsatisfactory 
fiscal adjustment under which certain provinces 

*are unable to pay thfiir way, are aertous obstacles 
to orderly constitutional, progress, which would 
requi|;C for many years “’British guidance, 
British civil and military eup^^ort and British 
even-handed justice.” .* 

But it is DOW the duty of Indian statesmen to 
endeavour to qnaliry for full partsership with the 
Dominions by bringing themselves into line with the 
Dominions in the many essential matters in regard to 
which they are shown to be' lagging far behind. Th*ir 
first duty is to get rid of the anti-British spirit now 
so rampant in certain quarters, and to show a just 
and generous spirit to tho British Services, whose 
devoted labours have raised India to^ts present posi¬ 
tion and 'whose aid is essential to the maintenanoe 

• df those British standards of administration which 
the other partners in the Empire adhere to themselves 
and will insist on in India. 

Ai^ attempt to force the pol'tioal pace faster than 
eooial oonditions, the state of education and political 
knowledge among the masses, religious toleration, the 
position of the depressed classes, the capacity for eelf- 
defence. justify, is foredoomed to failure {^nd disaster. 

It will probably take generations to fulfil these 
conditions. That was tl^e case even inlhe Dominions, 
which attained their present high atatuB by long and 
patient effort, under the direction of the Motherland. 
India's progress towards Self-government will need in 
an infinitely greafbr degree tifh controlling band, and 
the sympathetic guidance of the British Government, 
the support of the Imperial forces against external 
fi»s and internal disorder, the presenee of a staff 
of British officials and administrators strong* enough 
to maintain British standards of impartiality, efficien¬ 
cy, 'and progressive dq.voIopment in the various 
Services and Departments. It Is for the people of 
India and their “ representatives,” who as yet have 
but little claim to speak for tme masses, to show that 
they understand their respouibilities and arc approa¬ 
ching them in the right spirif, ^ 
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Sex and Reproduction 


Dean Inge, Writing in the liirth Control 
(the official organ of the American ^irtb Control 
League) for January, Bays that depopulation is a 
rare phenomenon in the history of tho human 
race, oRuaed by a change in the climate, oxhaua* 
tion of the soil or diversion of trade routes. 

The depopulation sf Mesopotamia followed neces- 
aarilr on the destruction of the irrisation system by 
the Mongol Hordes. The physiologicnl infertility 
which is exterminatiDg the physically aplondni races 
in the South Sea Islands is another matter. U is a 
rare disease, and the oauses of it have not been fully • 
cleared up. *’ 

It is, of course, possible for a nation to increase its 
numbers by expropriating another nation. Merely to 
subjugate another nation is worse th.in useless, 
because the conquered people, being driven to a lower 
etandard <ft living, will probably multiply faster than' 
their conquerors. It is no use even to massacre all 
the fighting men. But if (he women and children can 
be driven from tbcir.horues, and their lands seized by 
the invaders, then no doubt 'the cooquerom may 
multiply up fc the limits imposed by tbe size and 
fertility of the ocuufwed territory. 

After ezplsinuig Ihe real ezp.msion of tbe 
While races at the expense of the coloured races 
that hns been going on merrily in the lust three or 
fou^ centuries, the Dean proceei^s : 

These, then, are the facte The natural rate of 
human increase never ha.H been and never can be 
attained An equilibrium betweeu birth and dnttba 
it the normal fStnte of things. The ^ nineteenth 
century was not normal, hut unique. 'There lye 
no more empty Americas and Australias, and,' 
equally jinoortaut, we huve no longer any great 
surplus of manufactured goods, because the pro* 
ducers of those goods have begun to aslf why 
they should not enjoy themselves. Tho “ ES.'cpansion 
of England.” over which Sir .lohn Seeley gloated 
so eloquently, was a grand thing while it htstod, 
except for,the barbarians whose lands we took from 
them, but it has reached its n.ituml and inovituble 
limit. We raest cut our coat according to our cloth 
and adapt ourselves to changing circumstances. 


Divine Healing 

In tbe 7ntsr}tation<<2 Rtoiew of Misniona, the 
Bishop of Assam discusses whether healin'); in 
the name of Christ is only a higher form of sug¬ 
gestion and tbe same essence as the healing by 
faith in ao idol, a fAish, a charm, and whether, 


if healing ie sought by pr.iyer and faith from 
Christ, it is inconsistent or unfaithful to use medi¬ 
cal means, Missionary experience gives numbers 
of remarkable and sudden cures and nUo of many 
gradual cures and abovq nil of spiritual blessing. 
He says:— 

Tbe summing up of tVis Bible teaching to my mind 
Is ns follows: God is tho soufce of all good, of all life, 
and, therefore, of ull beultli and healing. Biokpess has 
come from tho evil powers that oppose God, and thro¬ 
ugh man's obedience to them, God’s will is to deliver 
man from all evil, and to give all His children fullness 
c-f beultli in body, mind and spirit. In Christ Jesus, 
God lacarnntc, this will is fully revealed and this po¬ 
wer as part of the pirroma dwells in Him in bodily 
form (C«l. ii. 9) . He actually healed 'all manner of 
sickness and,ull manner of dise.ises,' and many of 
the cases recorded were organic and incurable: 
He demanded faith ns a condition and could 
not heal without it: He never refused any one 
who came with faith to be healed and never.'indi- 
cated that it wasiGnd's will thev should suffer, where 
Deed WHS He bealod the sick soul a.s well as the sick 
body flud linked up forgivene.ss of sins with healing : 
He encouraged the weak in faith to believe, and left 
promises which arc evidently meant to be of abiding 
validity that those who believe in Him shall do the 
works that He did. specifically Tnentioning the healing 
of the sick : Ho trained, emponered and cornmiinded 
His 'disciples to perform this ministry, linking it with 
the preaching of the Gnspol, and ordcruig both uliko 
to be dispensed gratis, 'freely ye liu\ e received, free¬ 
ly give.’ After Ins glorification lie poured out His 
Holy Spirit in His Church, and tins Spirit gave the 
gift ofliealihtr, along with other gifts, to whonisrover 
He w illed. The ApoHlles. and ni.uiy ollier.s. contimied 
on a large scale and in a'l binds tbe S.ivnnir’s minist¬ 
ry of healing, and this led to a rapid spread of Chnst- 
iauity. 

Finally he condndo'. thus; 

The conclu.sion I draw from such study is that God 
is leading us back at this time to the rediscovery of an 
ahiioNt lorgotten truth, and the recaiiturc of a groat 
and wonderful 4 )owcr. Tbe researches of scientists 
indicate that this power is closely cnnoectod with the 
class of pheDomona we call psyclnc, ami that it fol¬ 
lows natural laws ; that does not in the least cause 
roe to think it less divine, dr less supernatural. Con¬ 
version, which wp believe is tlio work of God the Holy 
Spirit, Las been shown by musters of psyoliology to 
follow natural laws, and the roore wr know of such na¬ 
tural laws, the more we can co-operato with tho Spi¬ 
rit of God in effecting it. W hethcr wo will be able or 
not to find a difference in kind and not merely in 
degree between mind bDiiIing, and healing by the 
prayer of faith,between Taitli healing’ on lower levels 
and faith healing in its highest significance, .seems to 
me unimportant, compared with th.e difforonoe which 
we certainly do find between the two kinds of healiog 
* in their fruits.' Mental healing docs not produce 
spiritual fruits, but the healing that is by faith in God 
through Christ does issue in fuller life of the spirit as 
well as of the body. 
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The Aftermath in East Bsnzal 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, writing in tlie Mode'^n, 
Heoieio for March, draws valuable lessons from 
the tragedy of the exodus of the tea garden 
labourerB from Assam—tbp Gurkha outrage at 
Chandpur, and the railway and steamship strikes 
that followed. Besides condemning the age-long 
oppression of the poor on in India and the 

growth of a now untouchability in the Kiiropean 
Colonies, he writes the following pregnant pain- 
graphs regaidiiig the gr.ivity of ’the whole 
epifoile. 

Thus the deadlock at Chandpur in East Bengal may 
have been but one tiny iucidont m tlio hiidst of Ibo 
great world cogvnlsions. But, uH the «aine. it l>ad 
for me a signihrance of its own; for, in .i certain 
sense, it bu» seemed to hw a replica, in iniiiiature, of 
the whole Indian Nitu.ition. ^ 

Wo can see, for instance, the weakness of a foreign 
(joveronient, which lives its own lilr in Barjeeling. 
entirely .iloof from the siiflriingH of the common 
people. Wo can also understand the weakness of a 
popular cause, when it roJies on exuiteineai rather 
than upon sound rc.ison for its basis ot action. 

Once more, wc can gain a vivnl jnotufe of Ahe 
scllishuc'ss of a capitalistic system, with ila lio.tfd of 
directors in i^oudon, utterly remote from tlio poor 
people who are employed I o make their prolils. Wo 
can see this system, llirougb its representatives, ready 
to siicritico hitman life m a cholera epidemic, if only 
its own busmes.s interests remain intact We c.iu 
observe also the jelhsliness underlying iimcli of the 
politics of the times in which wc live, when the poor 
themselves are used as pawns in the political game 
and homos and families are wrecked by useless and 
unmeaning strikes. 

A Missionary’s Impressions of India 

Writing in a recont issue of the Pullic Opinion, 
a tuissionary vecords his itnprossioifti regarding 
the Now Spirit in India; and wo extract from 
the article the iDiprcssione of the writer about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s inlluence: 

In these days the missionary in India is con¬ 
fronted on all sides with evidence of the extraordinary 
b^fluenoe of*Mr. Oandhi. In remote villages the 
Mahatma Gandhi, whom the majority have not seen, 
is worshipped as a heaven sunt loader. The Non-Co- 

operation movement, the ecouomic boycott in places 

perhaps a thousand miles apart, indicate the naturo 
and wide extent of this influence. 

Mr. Gandhi is one of those simple souls who bo- 
lieve that there once existed a golden ago. Ho has 
read of thequietpastoral life which hia people once 
liVM.....,In the old days a truly Indian civilisation 
Qxined, Mr. Oandhi omits the description of the 


insecurity of life, of which there is ample ovidonoo, in 
those days, the extent to which disease went uncheck¬ 
ed, and the degradation of the outcastes. He dwells 
on the simplicities of that ago, and he longs to get 
back to it.” 

• • 

Again, with a frankness which isreally com¬ 
mend ible, the wiitor adds tbo following as the 
true attitude that ought to be ’adopted by the 
true missionary: 

No man should gb to India xfho is not willing to 
be purely .ind simply a servant of India, Mission¬ 
aries in China have this advantage, that they are not 
so likely to b9taken for servants of the KaJ. The 
missionary must make it quite plain that the King¬ 
dom of Ciod and the Briti.sh Kaj are not identical, and 
that the (iospol of -fesus Christ is super-national. In 
the coming years missionaries may have increasing 
opportunities of inHuencmg Indian leaders who are 
. seoking to build up a wortliy natioual life. 

patriotism & the Teaching of History 

A Ifeitilmacter, writing in JCducition (January), 
the organ of the U.^ P Secondlry Education 
A-^pociation, a.\ys that, with the wave*of national 
awakening pissing over our ^nintry, it has now 
becuuQu urgently.nocQ.ssiry to revise our aims and 
uietlioda of history teaching in xschools and 
colleges. Ui-itory poaching develops imagination 
in the oarlior stages and the faculty of judgment 
in the later stages ; but usually the patriotic as¬ 
pect of history is at a discount in ojir system of 
pedagogics ahd it Is condemned, because it may 
falsify history and reduce it to the level of 

romance. The writer says : 

• 

To those that may oppose the patriotic tfansform- 
at ion iL the aims of history tcachiug m our schools 
and coHeges, it may he pointed out that it need not 
falsify history, and may, in all probability, do positive 
good by giving a moderating tone to the radical and 
misdirected patriotism of she young Indfan student. 
History, above all other subjects, leave indelible 
Impression upon the minds of young men, and so, if 
the proposed Aim is ^kso kept iy view, a properly 
taught student of history would not be easily led away 
by the catch-phrases of the mere political agitators. 

We should not bo afraid of falsilication. It^requires 
the shiuu statement of facts expressed in another 
form in order to make history palatable to a patrioti- 
cally-mmded student. It is not necessary that a defeat 
bo cuDvortod into a victory oT a rogue into a saint, 
but it is occossary that a defeat be r«grotted and even 
the devil may Lave his due. Let* there be a note of 
sympathy in the conclusions and comments of the 
historian, if bis work is to luspirsBtudents with sober 
patriotism. * 
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Co-operative Conaolidation of Holdinga 

Mr. H. Calvert, Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies in the Punjab, describes, in the Ji/ri- 
culfitral Journal of India, Jaouarj', 1922, the 
tendency towards fragmentations of holdings in 
JuUunder where*the average field does not exceed 
4 of an acre and each owner has, on an average, 
about 25 scattered ftelds to cultivate. An experi- 
menb was tried for a solution of the problem of 
how to consolidate boUlings along, co-operative 
Unee. The scheme put forward was as .follows :— 

Each owner had to agreb to tbe deairability of 
OODSolidation, aqd to tbe general idea of repartition 
of the village lands with this end ia view; each such 
owner bad then to agree to abide by any plan of re¬ 
partition approved by two-thirds of all the owners; 
and furtber to give up possession of bis own lands 
and to accept in exchange the.laDds allotted to him; 
all diaputes to be referred to arbitration; possession 
BO given was to be cultivating possession for four 
years only; on the expiration of this period, the' for¬ 
mer possession was to be restored unless all th% parti¬ 
cipating owners epanimousiy agreed to retain the 
new division at permanent ownership. Persons accept¬ 
ing these conditions ' could ^form a Co-operative 
OonsoIidatioD of Holdings Societyi The general 
meeting wouiA discuss the method of partition and 
decide on tbe main principles to be observed, such as 
lands, the retention «f former posaessiou, 
and whether minor differences as to trees, etc., should 
be made good by money payments and so on. In the 
case of any difference of opinion, any resolution would 
only be binding if two-thirds of the members approved 
of it. If there were not two-thirds of all tbe members 
in favour, then it would be necessary to’-deviae some 
alternative method, or the society would dissotve. 
When a method of partition had been decided upon, 
the managing committee was to proceed to draw up 
a soheme of repartition in accordance tbgrewitb. 
This scheme was to be placed before the general 
meeting; if two-thirds of all tbe members accepted it, 
it would be binding on all. otjierwisc it wag to be 
discarded, If a icbome received the approval prescrib¬ 
ed, members were bound to give up and accept 
poesession is accordance ,jwitb it. A member, who 
felt aggrieved, could refer the point in dispute to 
arbitration, 

llludlratmg the Mahabbaratha 

The Pant Pritinidbi, Chief oT Aundb and the 
Chairmav. of the Mababharatba Committee of tbe 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute which 
has undertaken the task of issuing a codiplete, 
critical, annotated and illuatrated edition of tbe 
Mebabharetha, discusses in the ouitant, number 
of tbe JourntU of fAi Bhandarkar Haearth lntti‘ 
<u<gt the.queetioD ae to how to draw the picturee 


that are to go in tbe edition. He says that we 
shall not be going far wrong in holding that tbe 
details of daily life ae portrayed on Indian sculp¬ 
tures and status belonging roughly to tbe period 
300 B.C. to 150 B.C., in so far ae they depict 
certain costumes, ornaments etc, must have been 
those which prevailed fropj very ancient times. 
Tbe same fashions in dostumes and ornaments 
were generally followed for 7 or 8 centuries after 
in tbe engra.vtngs and pictures of Sanebi, Barahut, 
Bhilsa^ Ajantn, Ellora etc. Tbe scenes carved on 
tbe walls of the Barahut Topes before 250 B. C., 
are purely indigenous since they are uninfluonced 
or spoiled by any foreign style; and tbe style 
followed can well be taken 'to have extended for 
about 1,000 years back ie, to tbe real oraupposed 
epic and more particularly the Mafaabbaratha 
period. Mistakes offending againet the funda¬ 
mental principles of anhtomy and perspective 
which have successively been perpetuated at 
Sanefii etc., will be gua^do^^ against. The chief 
points to be taken from them are dresses, 
garments, crown boad-dressos of kings; bolts, 
equipment of ordinary persons, of queens, ladies 
etc ; the clothing and bedecktnent of elephants, 
horses etc; war-chariots, carriages etc ; bunting 
and military expeditions; musical instruments; 
buildings, houses, roads, mansions etc; weapons 
and arms, swords, Inuces etc. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS. 


INDIAK Railway Policy. By Sudhir Kumar Lahiri. 

I “Indian Business “ February 19i2, ] 

Byoohe British artists in India. By Horace 
Wyodbam (“Uindiistaa Review ’’ February 1922,] 
SOMK COMMON Indian Birds. ByT. Bain-Briggee 
Fletober, K. M. and O. M. loglis, F. E. S. I The 
“ AgriculturalJoumsl of India " Vo^XFU Part 1.) 

INDIA’S Industrial Importance. Labour 
Gazette," Feb. 1922,J - 

Uganda and the Indian Church. By C, F. 

Men of India," 

March 1922.J 


Womanhood in Zend Avebta. By Mrs. Mehar 
Maneok Pithawslla, (“ Farsi Satuur," March 1922.] 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Th« Turkish Problem 

After consultiog and receiving the general 
concurrence of the Provincial Qovernments, the 
Qovornment of India despatched the following 
telegram regarding the revision of the Treat; of 
Sevres to Hie Majoaty’s Secretary of State fur 
India on the 28th February last, It was the 
publication of this deepatcb that led to tbo 
reeignation of Mr. Montagu. 

“On the eve of the Greco-Turkiah Conference, 
we feel it our imperative duty to lay once more 
before Hia Majesty’s Government the intensity 
of the feoliQg in India reg.irJing, the riecnsdty 
fora revision of the Traity of Sevres. Wo are' 
fully alive to the comple.'city of ^the problem and 
the conflict of intorusts that have to bo considered, 
but India's service in the Great War and more 
especially in Mesopotamia and Palestine, wh*>ro 
Bucceas was largely achieved by her army with 
its complement of Muslim soldiers, the vgstness 
of her Muslim population, the intense stirring of 
roligious feeling over the Turkish qua.stion among 
it, the large degree of support tho Indian Muslim 
cause is receiving from India at large, all these 
entitle hor to claim the utmost consideration of 
her aspirations and their fulfilioent in so far 
as they are just, equitable and roiaonaWe. Wo 
are conscious that it may be itnpissilile to satisfy 
India e ex{>ectations in their entirety, but wo 
urge upon His Majesty’s Oov&rnatent tliiro 
points, with due provision having been madu for 
safeguarding the neutraflty of the St I- tits and the 
security of the non-Turkish pipulations. We 
urg®, as of the first importance, first, the evacua' 
tion of ’Constantinople, second, the Sultan’s 
suzerainty over the Holy PlaceB, third, the 
Psstoration of the Ottoman Thrace, including tho 
sacred Muslim ^city of Adrianople and tho 
unreserved restoration of Smyrna. We earnestly 
trust that His Majesty’s Govornment will give 
these aspirations all possible weight for their fulfil¬ 
ment as it is of the greatest importance to India.” 


The Moplah Train Tragedy 

The following is a summary ofthe findings of 
the Committee of Enejuiry into the death of 
Moplah prisoners in a train.. The Report, which 
is unanimous, says ; 

" 1. That tbs death was due to asphyxia oluied by 
confinement in an insufficiently ventilated van. 

“2. That vans of similar paHorn had been used for 
the conveyance of over 2,500 prisoners on 32 different 
journeys without mishap, but the vans, though 
^ similar in uattern, differed in ventilation. The van in 
which the tragedy ocuuroj had gauze covering of 
windows choked with paint and allowed insufficient 
ventilation for the numiier of prisoners carried in 
it. 

• "2. That the vans used wore ventilated waggons 
and not closed trucks and their use was not objection- 
abloand implied no inhumanity .tu^prisoners. Their 
use in\he oircumetancos ofthe eiuerggncy was un¬ 
doubtedly justitied, but the prscllto.should have been 
kept under better regulations Snd separate inspection 
of ventilatiourrf each van made before use. 

REsrONSIliJI.ITY. • 

“The committed held that the m.tin respon^Tity 
for the catastrophe lies on the railway company and 
its local reprsiontative. ths traffic inspsetor, for 
failurs to set tliat the conveyance supplied was fit 
for the pui^oee intended. * 

. • 

" So far as the local subordinate offloiale, namely, 
tho sub-magistrate and tho sergeant and the police 
are dbneernod, the commitler find that they were 
justified in follow idk the practice of using suoh vans 
whi^ had been eettblishod and continued superior 
authority, and that, so far they wero concerned, the 
the acceptance of tho uq^uitable van yas accidental 
and not due to their negligence. Owing to the Martial 
Law conditions some obscurity lay as to whether 
superior responsibfiity on I**® military commander 
or a special civil officer. The committee find that*the 
arrangegieiite were in practice under civij directions, 
and that the special civil officer should have brought 
the system of transport under better regulation 
The committee also find tlfo sergeant of police guilty 
of negligence in failing to ta^o note of the condition 
ofthe prisoners while on jemrnoy. Had he done eo,. 
the disaster would have beev averted or at least its' 
conaequencei mitigated.” 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Mootafu on hit Rotiffnation 

• 

Mr. Montagu made a magnificent epeech to 
hie eonetjtuents in Cambridge ^efending bis 
action in allowing the publicattion of the 
Government of India despatch urging revision 
of the' Treaty of Sevres. Mr. Montagu said : 
He circulated the Governmenl of India's 
telegram to members of the Cabinet on 
March 3, and told Lord Curzon on the occasion of 
the Cabinet meeting that be bad authorised its 
publication on March 4. Thus Lord Curzon could, 
if he desired, baye resumed bis seat in the Cabinet, 
which was still sitting, and could have urged his 
oolleagues^to object to the publication and there 
was ample time to send a telegram stopping 
publication. Lord Curxon, however, maintained 
ailence and sent Mr. Montagu the same evening 
one of those plaietive, hectoring, bullying and 
complaining letters, which are so familiar to his 
colleagues and friends,” requesting that the 
ihatter should not be discussed at the Cabinet and 
askirg Mr, Montagu not to allow publication of 
such documents in future, without consulting him'. 

Mr. Montagu did not think that the question 
of the publioatwn of the despatch wos^ a matter 
for disouBsioo with the Cabinet. It was a quA* 
tion of a Minister’s individual responsibility. He 
described the accusation that he bad commi'.lud a 
breach of the doctrine of Cabinet responsibility, 
as a grotesque accuaation, especially coming from 
the present Prime Minister, a great, if eccentric, 
genius, whos^ contributions to the well-being of 
the world and Great Britain were well advertised, 
but who demanded as the price df his achievement 
the total disappearance of the doctrine of Cabinet 
responsibility. * 

Mr, Montagu cited Lord Milner’s Repoi:t on 
Egypt, Colonel Amery’s Admiralty Memorandum 
on the Geddes Becon^mendatioos, and Mr. Win* 
’ ibon Churebill’s speeolj on Kenya, as violations of 
^QOtrine. Mr. Montagu declared .that the 


confusions between 10, Downing fltrael end the 
Foioign Office regarding foreign affairs formed a 
commonplace of the political history of Europe. 

Mr. Montagu declared that, having been given 
separate representation at the Peace Conference, 
aud having received Domiiyon status, India was 
entitled to express her views in what she thought 
best in the interests of the country and which 
ought to be the guiding factors of the new peace. 

In Mr. Montagu's opinion, the reason why be 
was DOW free should'be sought in the present 
political situation, with the Government danger* 
ouely near oollapse. Mr. Lloyd George, in order 
to get the support of the Conservatives, had 
presented the “Die-Hards” with hie (Mr. 
Montagu's) head on a charger. 

The “ Die-Harda” section of the Conservative 
Party disliked him (Mr. Montagu) and Mr. Lloyd 
Georgs gave them an appetiser on the occasion of 
the Indian debate, when the Premier compliment¬ 
ed his assailants and did not say a word in faia 
defence. The “ Die-harda” had shown in Indian 
affairs a complete lack of political sags city and 
they were supported by other disgruntled peraons 
connected with India and kigubrious ex-Governors 
of inconapicuoue and inglorious careers. They 
fomented trouble in India by baseless remarks of 
lack of support, asserting that the Government of 
India were prevented from maintaining order 
from Home, 

His successor, stated Mr. Montagu, would find 
ample evidence of the support which he had given, 
He concluded by impressing upon his friends in 
India that the British people sympatbised with 
the Indian people, and by urging the British people 
not to permit their Government to vacillate in 
Indian policy. 

He did not believe that bis disappearance would 
mean any alteration in the Indian policy. It was 
an effort to preserve the Goveromeitt. 



FEUDATORY INDIA 


Ia<lian Princes* Banquet 

Wbfle in Delhi, H. R. H. the Prioce of Wales 
wae the guest of the Buliog .Princes at a Ban¬ 
quet given in his honour at the Maiden’s Hotel, 
There were no less than 260 guests among whom 
were Ruling Princes, Hig& Officials, Legislators 
and prominent public^en. 

The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior proceed the 
health of His Royal Highness. He said there was 
perfect identity between the aims nrfd ideiils of the 
Bouses of Indian Piincesaiid the Impetinl II n''e 
of Windsor; for they all wanted peruiarontendur¬ 
ance of the British Einpiie upon whose contii uuus 
growth and solidarity de]>onded the ponce of the 
world. , 

Replying to the toast, the Prince of Walc.'i felt 
grateful for the splendid entertainment niid 
said ;— 

1 can now say that I feel that I know, in h 
measure at least, the Rulers of Indian State-, and 
their peoples and that 1 understand their dilli- 
culties and sympathise with their aims and 
aspiratinne. 1 hope that they also have begun 
now to knowame, and that out of our meetings, a 
fuller understanding luis sprung up, which is the 
permanent foundation of mutual trust and 
regard." 

The Prince said, after leaving India, he would 
often remember the hospitality of the Princes, and 
his thoughts would turn with even deeper feeling 
of satisfaction to the socrifices of their order in 
the war for an Empire which had, for many years, 
preserved their States from external dangers and 
maintained in their integrity their privileges. 

Temperance in Indian States 

Mr. W. E. Johnson writes in the American Iistte 
(the prohibitionist organ), dated December, 31, 
1921, that the States of Limbdi, Palanpur, and 
Bhavnagar, all in Bombay Presidency, have closed 
up all their liquor shops, and Limbdi has also 
closed up its distillery. 


Induitrial Development in Mysore 

^ e 

The -Mysore Durbar, with a view to the 
promotion industrial activity in ethe State, 
recently announced their decision to accord 
facilities to private enterprise willing to under* 
take the establishment of industries on a large 
scale in the State. It was observed that 
investigations carried out * at the instance of 
Government, and with the aid of experts, bad 
disclosed tB.it raw materials were available 
in Bufficieht quantiti^ for starting such indus¬ 
tries, Conditions regarding ,climate, native 
labour power, eth , were also favourable. There 
was thus suillciunt scope for the immediate 

■ establishment of at least two or three industries 

• • 

of magnitude such as, manufacture of paper pulp 
and paper from bamboos, an ilp-to-date saw-mill 
and furniture factory, silk ^filature, etc. The 
Government express their ^witlingness to consider 
applications fsom intending persons or oompanies 
for concessions which they desii^ from Govern¬ 
ment in the cas^ of any particular indug^fy or 
industries they propose to start. 

The Prince at Indore 

Hie Highness the Maharaja«Holkar wound 
iy> hie * speech at the State Banquet at 
Indore with the following significant statement: 

“ Your Royal Highness, the present upheaval all 
the world over in matters social, e&>nomic and 
political has given birth to a new order hf things. 
It is the aim of mysolf and my Government to 
direct within my State these new and vital 
elements into their proper channel and utilise 
them in the direction of ord^r and progress." In 
pursuance of the responsible statement, says a 
Tvites of India correspondent, the subjects of 
HIh Highness are expectantly looking forward to 
the 'radical changes tlmt His Highness may be¬ 
fore long bo disposed to effect in his Government, 
as also to the exact share [that he may be pleas-.^ 
tfd to grant to the pubic voice in their own 
Govermnent. . • 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


ladian Immigration 

The following telogram addresned by Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy to His' Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India, dated the 25bh Fel^ruary, 1922, 
ia published for general information. 

On the 23rd Feb. the following resolution was 
carried unanimously in the Council of State :— 

This Council recomneends to tbo<jovernor*OeneraI- 
in-CouDoil that he should communicate to the Kight 
Hon'ble tho Secretary of State for India the strong 
feeling of resentment aroused in this Ccuncii and in 
the country generaily by the speech of tho Right 
Hon'ble Mr. Winstun Churchill, delivered at the last 
East African Dinner in Londui,. 

The same strength of feeling was revealed in 

tho debate as was shown in the Assembly. One 

member even urged that tho (•overnmotit of India 

should not rest content with meru repi('s<>nt- 

ations, notwithstanding liow strongly they are 

worded, but, in the event of failure to secure a 

decision in favour ' of India, should resign in a 

body as a constitutional protest. Mr. Churchill's 

later statemeiitjn the House of Uunimons of the 

14th February has had no elT'cct in relieving the 
^ ® . 
anxiety and indignation felt iu this country as to 

immigration, It was urged that the existing 
ordinances were suitable, that thoro was no 
need for departure thorefrom, but Indians would 
be elTectuilly shut out ns a r(*.sult of the Kngiish 
language test, and that any limitation imposed so 
as to resist Hie De.vt Indian immigration wou'ld be 
a grave departure from the accepted policy of tiio 
Imperial O.overnment with regard to Crown Colo¬ 
nies and Protectorates. There wa.s koou rrsent- 
• 1 

ment on questions of exclusion from highlands 
and restrictions on transfer.” 

Indian Delegates in British Guiana 

The Bpecial correspondent of the Associated 
Press wires from George Town (British Guiana) 
that Dowan Bahadur P. I^esuva Pillay and Mr. 
Tivary, memhore of tho Indian D^leg.'vtiou arrived 
.there on the 12th February, Iho Indian Axsooia- 
tion presented a welcoue address on the 15th in 
the Town Hall when the Governor was pi'eeent. 


Indians in Africa 

The National Missionary Oouncil of India, 
Burma and Oeylon has forwarded to India the 
following statement on Indians in Africa, agreed 
upon by the Council at its recent meeting at 
Poona in January and reaflirmed at its Executive 
meeting in Calcutta on 2lBtaDd 22nd February:— 

The attention of tb^ National Missionary 
Council has been directed to the position of 
Indians in Ejst Africa. 

FirstT, a resolution of the Conference of Prime 
Miiiiatei-s and iloprooentatives of the United 
Kingdom, the'Dotiiiuioiis and India held in 1921 
'contains the stHtemeiits tb.it 

"there IS an iniungruity between tho position of 
India as an eijual neiulicr of the British Empire and 
the existence of disaliilities upon British Indians law* 
fully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire.” 

and that 

''it is desirable that tho rights of such Indians to 
citizenship should be recognised." 

13eoqnd, the present Bocretary of State for the 
Colonics has made tho statement that 

" there should be no burner of race, colour or creed 
which should prevent any man by merit from reaching 
any station if he is tilted for it." , 

The National Miseiouary Council ^heartily wel- 
eome these statements and hopes that the 
Government of the Union of South Africa may 
soon seo its way to give its adherence to them. 

The National Missioo.iry Council heartily 
support the Government of India in its ell'orts to 
secure just treatment for the Indian community 
in Eist Africa. The Council holds that, if tho 
British Government hos adopted the principles 
which underlie the statements quoted above, it is 
unjust to refuse to apply these principles in a 
single case like that of East Africa. 

It has been brought to the notice of the Council 
that some prominent advocates of the policy of 
restricting the citizen rights of the Indians In 
East Africa have publicly stated that they 
advocate this policy in the interests of Cbrist- 
isoity. To this pica tho Council unhesitatingly 
replied that the interests of Christianity have 
never been advanced by denying to anyone justice 
and fairplay. 



INDUSTRIAL 8 COMMERCIAL SECTION 


lpdia*t Resource* 

Presiding at a meetiDg of tho East India Asso¬ 
ciation, London, Sir Tbomas Uolland urj;od tho 
importance of cheap power in India for chomical 
and metallurgical induslries and declared that 
separate manufacture of minitions in o\ch of tlio 
Dominions was abso^tely essential for military 
reasons. Ue added ttint, until India could pro¬ 
duce sulphuric acid at Xil per ton and electric.d 
power equally cbe-ap, thereat of,her resources 
were so much loot for tiny Power that could 
dodge the British navy. ♦Narcotiiw and soothing 
syrups like the League of Nafiona and the 
WashingtdVi Cenfaronce might be ’.sw.illowed with 
safety by self-contained countrie.s but merely 
endangered the national life ofTlndia^ 

Sir T Holland said liberal reforms were impor¬ 
tant but cheap power and sulphuric acid were 
essential and, judgin^by undignilied communiques 
in reply to impertinent open letters, India seemed 
to be hovering between the important and the 
essential. Meanwhile w.atur was usole.<.sly running 
down the ghats and sulphide oros were leaving 
India in ship-loads. 

The Spinning Industry 

The following ((uotation from Wordsworth 
describes the poet's feelings on the supersession 
of the spinning industry in England : — 

" I could write a treatise of lamentation upon 
the changes brought about among the cottages of 
Westmoreland by the silence of tho spinning 
wheel. During long winter nights and wet days, 
the wheel upon which wool was spun gave 
employment to a groat part of tho family. The 
old miQ^ however infirm, was able to card the 
wool as he eat in the corner by the fire-side : and 
often, when a boy, have I admired tho cylinders 
of carded wool which were softly laid upon each 
other by his' side. 'I'wo wheels were often at 
work on the same Hoot; and others of tho familyi 
chielly little ohildron, were oocupied in teasing 
and ole&ning the wool to fit it for the hand of Ih^ 
oatder." 


New Artificial Silk 

Great interest has been aroused in yritish busi¬ 
ness circiesfiy the now synthetic silk which has 
just boon placed on tho market after many montba 
of invnstig'itioa and research walk. The Hkwick 
Woollens Manuf icturing Co. are now making 
underclothes frolh the new Material. The makers '* 
claim that it is an entirely new product, and far 
superior tS tho artificial silks made from wood 
libro. I'bo material is said to practically have 
thostrerigtii and elasticity of silk; it looks and 
feels like silk, it will wa.sh like linen, and will 
not shrink; it is also claimed that boiling has 
absolutely no elfoct on the material, anything, 
it improvo.'i it. Synthetic silk is non<hydroscopic; 
tbbrefore, it is a«thoroughly hygienic material, 

>and at the same time vory wj^rm. *Price8 of the 
product, says tbe /ntlian Imt'.Hc Joiu'no.1, compare 
very favourably with tho other kinds of artificial 
silk ; for instance, a piece of the standard width, 
5G ins wide, is tt> cost ] 3$. .Htf. a yard 
.and a laildorloss fabric made from a 75 dennier 
with a two-cver one weave of the same width is 

to cost Bs.-lOcL a yard. « 

• 

* Art in Industry 

Mr, Arthur Wilcock, special inspector of textile 
designs. Board of Elucation, in a paper he read 
before tbe Royal Society of Arts, said it.gave one 
cause for satisfaction to fool that tjiere was a 
great educational movemont in progress among 
tbe best houses of businoas. In tbe production 
of artistic goods it was beginning to be realised 
that someone who •know a little about art and 
desigh was nece.-saiy and important for the 
merchanting of these goods, The artist * himself» 
provided ho was not one of those with his “ bead 
in the clouds,” was being sohgbt out. Extraordi¬ 
nary developments were hand in business in 
the search for persona’lityi| 


agricultural section 


^ A Sugarcane Cutter 

Preliminary te^ta hold out hopoe that a mecha¬ 
nical cutter invented by Sir Percy Scott, the 
famout gannery expert, will solve /the labour 
diffioultiee of the world’s sugarcane fields. The 
machine is hand propelled, weighs about 2 ewts., 
and h'aa a projecting knife which makes 11,000 
eerolutions per minute. “ The cane grows in 
clusters,” said Sir Percy to a neirspaper reporter 
lately, “and in the trials I have used five pieces of 
very hard bamboo, 2-ins, in diametor, which, I 
ooQ^der, oiler two or three times the resistance of 
sugarcane. In e.^ch instance the knife went 
through the bunches like butter. Final teats will 
be made in the actual augai'cane fields.” 

A Pure Strain of Cotton 

A recant bulletin of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, Pus§, describes the' experimentc in 
regard to the Cv.wf^pore-American cotton in the 
Oanal Districts of the United Provinces. 

** By pure line selection with the necessary 
precautions against cross fertilization, a pure race 
has beoc isolated from the mixed acclimatized 
exotic known as Cawnporo-Americar, cotton. This' 
yields well, has a staple of 1 /g” to I/." and is 
auitable for spinaing 25's warps anjl wefts in 
Oawnpore and up to 36 'b in Lancashire. Ove^ 
1,100 acres of this selection were grown by culti¬ 
vators in 1920 and sufllcieiit seed is now available 
to replace the original Cawnporc-Amfricao 
entirely.” • 

The Electric Micrometer 
Mr. John ‘J. Darling, df University College, 
Dublin, Ireland, has just invented n device which 
promises to be very* valuable tf* horticulturists, 
agriculturists and others. It is called an ^'elec¬ 
tric miprometer,” and it is now being used .to 
register growth changes in plants hitherto re¬ 
garded as beyond measurement on account of 
their small size. Special success, it may be 
.observed, Km attended his experiments with the 
roots of breed beans. 


Cow Protectioa 

Writing in the January number of the dyn* 
mUvral Journal of India, Mr. W. Smith, Imperial 
Dairy Expert, says that, even from a purely 
utilitarian point of view, it is good to have a very 
special regard for the cpw and all which pertains 
to her well- being, and consequently cow protection 
is a necessary plank in tbeieconomio platform of 
Indian j^rogress. 

Some prominent men in India advocate prohibi¬ 
tion of the export of cattle as a form of cow pro¬ 
tection, others call for Qpvernment orders prohi¬ 
biting the slaughter of cattle for food, while a 
qeotion of the rural community considej that the 
setting apart by the State of .large areas of land 
for grazing purpoeoe only would solve the problem, 
'* No doubt something can be said in favour of all 
these proposals, but it seems to me that the first 
and most needful form of cow protection urgently 
wanted in India is the stoppage of the slaughter 
of young cows and female bufifaloes in the large 
cities." , 

Improvement of Hemp Stalks 
Developing hemp stalks from less than six feet 
to more than 14 ft. in height, and'at the same 

time more than doubling the internode spaces_ 

. length of uninterrupted fibre between joints—was 
an accomplishment of the United States Depart* 
ment of Agriculture in six years’ breeding work at 
the Arlington Experimental Farm, says the 
Popular Sdtnce Sifting$. The improvement was 
obtained through careful selectibo each year. 
Every plant in the selection plot is measured, and 
a record kept. Each succeeding crop is grown 
from seed of the best individual plants of the 
preceding year, Those having longer internode 
spaces are much preferred. The eizes of hemp 
mentioned are obtained only in hemp cultivated 
in drills or obeokrows for seed^ but the relative 
increase in size of field hemp sown broadcut for 
fibre production with the improved seed is about 
the same. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

(SaOBT N0TIC83 OITLY APPEAR IK THiatOEOTlOK:) • 


Poqmf By Dudley Q. Diviea of the Indian 
Civil Service. Thacker Spink tk Co., Calcutta. 

t 

These pceme disclose much promise. The 
Bubjeots are varied. We, come across such fine 

lines as— • 

** Islands as jew^ rising from the Ocean, 
Misty and far seen, delicate at dawn." 

We wish the author success in bis endeavour 
to realise and express the he.auty of life in verse. 

Confluence of Opp<Mitea By C 11 J»in, 
Bar-at-Law, Hardoi. 

This bo’hk is a valuable exposition of tl-unit 
philosophy and Voligion. But the author’s 
whimsical and supercilious attitude towards other 


Self-healing by Divine U&deretandi|^g. 

By W. Owen Hughes : Williamson dc Co , ESseez. 
This voli^e aims at making us at&id spiritual 
equilibrium* and physical health by mental, and 
spiritual effort. It teaches the doctrine that.there 
is nothing discordant in creation and that we must 
overcome our pl^ysical an^ mental discords by 
perfect faith in the goodness and might of Oo^. 

The Partfi Sanear- We have received a copy 
of the Prince of Wales Number of the Parti 

* V ft 

Sanaar published in honour of the occasion of 

__ a 

His Royal Highness’ visit to Karachi. Thie 


special number contains a number of interesting 
contributions besides a sketch of the Prince. Bn(k 

4 • ' 

is amply illustrated. e 


religions detracts from the value of that portion 
of the work which doals with the tenets of reli¬ 
gions other than Jamism. But his analysis of 
the Jaina religion with its emphasis on ^Knrtna 
Ahimtu ani7 Tap'ra, its analysis of Pnftarl'ta, and 
its realisation of the blissful nature of the soul is 
valuable and lucid. He bas written various woiks 
on •l-tinism and has done much to expound in a 
clear manner one of the noblest and purest faiths 
of the world. 


• BOOKS RECEIVED- 

*The Turks and EirROPE. Gaston Gaillard, 

Thomas Murby & Co., Lopdon. 

Indian ADMitiisTRATioN to the Dawn op Rbspon- 
BiBLK Government, 1765-1920. Bv B. K. Thaekors, 
n.A .,1 .K.B., D. 0. Taraporewala Sons & Co., Bombay. 

Dawn op Modern Finance in India. .fij^Hon, 
Prof. V. G- Kale, M.A., Arya Bbusban Press^Mca. 

Bcience, Tritth and Rationalism as Tests op 
HINDU Reijoion. By K. R. Ramasqbba Saairi, 
Principal MunsifT, Trivandrum. i 

A Utopia op .Education. By il. Phukao, b.a., 

• Jorhat, Assam. 


Literature for the Young* The Indian 
Publishing Housa, Ltd,, Madras. 


Mahatma Gandhi. With an appreciation by Lala 
Lajpat Rai. National Literature Publishing Oo., 
Bewbay. 


We welcome the series of supplementary 
reading books which the Indian Publishing 
fiouse are issuing for the benefit of school 
children,' These books are in different grades of 
difficulty according to the requirements of the 
standards; and their usefulness lies in the fact 
that they supply wholesome indigenous litera¬ 


Poems, New and Old. By Sir Henry Newbolt. 

John Murray,^Albemarle Street, London, »W. 
Essays and ADokEssES. By Gilbert Murray, LL.D. 

George Unwin & Allen, Ltd., London. 
C0NTEMP0R4RYTlin.03«PHy.'By Berijbrd Bosanquet. 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd, London. 

A Study pv Caste. By P. Lakehmi Narasu. K, V, 
Ragbavalu, 367#Mint Streep Madras. 

INSTBUOTIONS ON BER*KEEPINa. By C. C Ghoeh, B.A. 
Buperintendent, Govt. Printing. Burma, Rangoon. 


ture for the young apart from the routine texts 
supplied to them in eohoole. The story of the 
Epics and the ^uranas will always find eager 
I'^aders, and it is interesting to come across a 
delightful oolleotion of Father Beschi’e Stories 
done into English by Benjamin Babington of the 
Uadras Civil poe of the Company d^s. 


Statistical ahstract of the BabcIDa .State, 
from 1910-11 to 1919-20. Baroda Printing Works, 
B^roda. 

A History op KahareSb Literature by E. P. 
Rice, B A. Association PrsM, Calcutta. 

A Note on the EdiicationIop Parbee Children. 
By Csvatji D. Mabaluxmivila. Tbe Author, Moti- 
wala Mansione, Gowalia Tmk Road, Bombay. 

The Hindu Relioious Year. B/M. M. Underhill 
B. Litt. Association Press, Calcutta. * 
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DIARY OF 'THE MONTH 


feb. 15. The ^ouee of Lordf! resolved to appoint 
A Standing Joint Oommitteeof the Lords and 
ObmiDODa on Indian alTuirs. „ 

Feb. 16. The annual meeting of tHo Tlaaid of 
Agriculture began nt Puan. 

Feb. IT. H. M. tho King gave andienco to 
» the Bt. (Ton. Sreenivaisa Sastri. 

Feb. IB. Indian Princes g.avo a banquet at 
Delhi in honour of tho Prince of Wale^. 

I^eb. 10. Ali Mxjsaliar, the Moplah robel loader 
two others were executed at C!oim\):\toro. 
^eb. 20. Pilgriip Dinner in London in honour 
of the British Delegates to W^i.^hington. 

Feb. 21. Rt. Ifon. Snstri was entertained to 
* Truncheon in London by the Kinpiit* P.iiH:inion- 
' tary Association. 

Feb. 22. The Delhi DnivorsP.y Bill was pa.>.!<od 
in the LegiBlativo..A9seDibly. 

Feb. 2.3. Sir William* .Vincent made a State¬ 
ment in the A.ssemidy on Governnicnt’^ Policy 
regarding NoA Co-opeiation Movoinniit. 

Feb. The Viceroy has givjn hia assort to 

the Bill for tho repeal of Repressive l.aws. 

Feb. 25. The Prince laid tho foundation-stone 
of King George’s Military School at .lullundur, 
Feb. 2(>. Viscount Jja.scelles has boen Appointed 
Knight of G inter. 

Feb. 27. Sir AVdIiain Vincent made a statev'ent 
in the Assembly on tlie treatment of political 
prisoners. 

Feb. 28. Vl. B. IT. Pfinress Mary was married 
to Viscotinl LaecelUis itt the Westminster 
Abbey. 

March 1. Sir Mnlcclm ITaile^ presented tho 
Budget in the Assembly. 

March 2. *State IDr.qviet at Jammu in honour pf 
the Prince. 


March 5. Mr. Balfour received Knighthood and 
the Order of the Garter. 

March 6. Irish Republican troops seissod Limerick 
town in Ireland. . 

M.arch 7. H M. the King received Lord T^ytton 
in audience to-day. 

March 8 H ihn Ouvdit Sfngh of Komagala 
fame, who was recently released, was 
arie-ted under the Seditious Meetings Act. 

March 1>. The resignation of Mr. Montagu has 
bfen accepted. 

— Lila Lajpat Bai iv.as sentenced to one year's 
‘igoroup imprisonmeiit. 

Lord and Lady Lytlon left London for India. 

March 10. Mr. M K, D.andlii wa.s arrested at 
Ahmedabad iindi r sec 121 A., 1 I’.O. 

March 11. Mr. Montagu addre.s6Pd hi.s constitu¬ 
ents at f'.imhridge on his resignation. 

Maich 12. Marti.li Liw has been proclaimed 
throughout the Band in South Africa in 
connection wtt.li the minors' strike. 

March 13 Tlio Prince npcriud tho Royal Indian 
Militiiry College at D.dira Dun. 

March 14 Tho Angora Government’s mission 
headed by A‘ous>if Koninl Bey an ivod in London. 

March 1.'). Mr. Mo.Cuniber submitted in tho 
Senate a drift measure for an Asso- 
ciatton of Xatiens. 

M-ireh Id. II. K. tho N'^icrioy rcrcived a deput¬ 
ation of tho Bhuniiliar Brahmin community. 

March 17. li. R. 1! the Prince of Wales leftf 
India from Kar.ichi. 

March IK. Mr. Gandhi w.ia sontoncod to 0 years’ 
simple impriBonment and Mr. Sankorlnl Banker 
to I ycni-’s simple iiiiprisouniont. 

— Viscount Peel has been appointed Secretary of 
State for Jndi.a. 



March 3. Pandit 'Jewbailal Nehru and *aix 
others were released to-day from the Lucknow 
r Jail, before the expd'y of their term. 

March 4. The Rt. Hon, V. S. Sastri took hia 
place on tbo l^oard of the Privy Coiincil. 


March ID. Madras liiboral League passed reso¬ 
lutions deploring the resignation of Mr. 
Montagu and tho arrest of Mr. Gandhi. 

March 20. Messrs. Siibramania Sastri and Raja- 


gopala ^bari were released from Vellore Jail, 


Maboii. 1922 1 
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Literary 

The Army and the Preii 

' There 16 a welcome cliiujgein tlie attitude of 
the Army Department- (in f^pite of the Military 
budget nnd its defence ui llio Asjcmblj) to the 
press winch is quite evident from the ropoits 
of all who have beeXto the Army I [end ciuaitore 
at Simla or Deliii. Hitherto it is only t<-o 
well known that tlie Army I) pirtment bos 
been a close jii'csci‘\c mid roni- hut thoso 
oftic'iill)’ coniHictod wit^ it u.is ciititleil to 
know iinythiiig of it 11 K the «! immmider- 
in-C'hiof aimd') a hoppy innovation when, in the 



H. E. LOUD RAWLINSON. 
second week of last month, he invited about forty 
journalists (then present at Delhi in connection 
with the Koyal visit) to an informal conference 
at the Head quarters. JiOrd Rawlinson began hy 
explaining the military situation in India and on 
the Frontiers and stated his own view.-*; and thoi e 
followed a general discussion. Tho Bureaucracy 
«8 


and the Pmss may not seo eye to eye on all' 
matters of policy or administr^^tion. }3ut suoh 
discussions cannot but he fruitful to pressAen 
dealing wi^ public ijuestions in all tkeiy bearings. 
But evoif nioro than the knowledge that 
could bo gained hy such conferences is t)ie 
spirit of mutual candour and understanding that 
must accrue from such informal talk?. Hi» 
Excellency lias done woll in stripping the army 
({uestion of its .‘iicrosanct character and in 
infusing a new spiiit into tho department. It is 
in that spirit, too, Uiat U. E the (JommandoS’in* 
Chief has invited a few juurrvilist.s to visit the' 
Frontier, in order that they may have first-hand 
ki/owlodgn of i'roTiliur policy and thg methods of 
defence against pci}i>ib!e dangers, 

British'** Fibr.e ” 

J«rd r.irkenhdad, in the. course of a recent 
spoecli in l..ondoti, jefeiyjd to “formidable 
iiiovcnniitfi in Egypt and, hnlia” and said “it is 
lint ii.concciviihle fliat in cither of these countries 
wo III iv have onco again to prove that tiie J3ritisb 
Enipiio intains the liaid fibre tvhich brought it 
that En|>iio.” ,Coniinciiting on tliis^a^writer 
in Mr. DoodWit Wif Ui/, a Madras humorous. 
’ journal, hioko into tho following verbo, somewhat 
in the strain of C. K. C's famous “Chuck it 

Smith” -• • 

Ifly f.Ord of Biikenhcnd hath spoke, 

^ Mini! you, not as a piece of joko, 

15'it‘iii a tone 

• iSot at uU lone, 

“ J won’t see the link ia broke/' 
lie boasts of liiitaiii’.s hardest fijjre, 

* Of her efre for tallest Khybcr, 

llc! wants to keep 
The Empire chusp • 

With his Thames as Ilotnah Tiber. 

I, too wiih to keep the Empire whole. 

For the^snkj of tho Freedom’s soul, 

But fume and fret 
And cunning threat 
• Only mako it a distant goal. 

* Oh, Sniitli, uivdiOrd of Birkenhead, 

1 know your fibre is not dead, 

, Jsuwitwheuj 

Your hi.sh mw- 

Snatched from you thAr “ Freo.State ” bread ! 
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Educational 

* . 

T^e Delhi UniTeriity Bill 

The ^bwembly on Feb, 22 diaeued^^d the Joint 
Oommittee'a repoit on the Delhi University Bill in 
‘order to finally p&es the Bill. This meaguie has 
undergone several changes in the Committee. Be¬ 
fore the House considered the Amendments, Mr, 
Bohamnad protested against the decision of the 
Joint Committee in eliminating a c]» ise designed 
to secure certain percentage of MtiHamnlan mem¬ 
bers on the Uuivoisity Court 

Sir SarvadhilcHii moved bis t>eo?nd amendment 
'^hicb urged the deletion of cettain sub clauses 
JOgardingtiome separate powers of the Chancellor,, 
the Viceroy. 

The House agreed to ibe oinissiou of thisclause 

Mr. Shaiip’s amendment empowering' th^ 
Chancellor to appaint a Hector who shall bold 
ofiSce for euch time and exercise such powers as 
the Chancellor, after consultation with the Vice 
ObfiDcellor, may direct, was earned. 

AfCer three hours’ discussion all the amendments 
were disposed and the Delhi University Bill as 
amended was passed. 

• ^ 

How to Nationaliee our School* • 

The following scheme of changes in the pro¬ 
gramme of Intermediate Education adoptfid by 
the Irish Station may be of some practical guid¬ 
ance to those who are desirous of nationaUsing 
our schools and colleges :— 

(1) That *311 Intermediate pipers be set bi- 
lingually; (2) that candidates have the option of 
answering papers op all subj/tets in'Irish or in 
' Edglieb, or partly, in both , (3) that h^ads of 
schools a^ colleges take this into consideration 
in appointing teachers; (4) that questions set on 
history and geography enable students to obtain 
full msrks for knowledge directly aflecting Ire¬ 
land; (R) that in grovping subjects Irish must-be 
put on a level with Anglisb, and that the modem 


literary group consist of Irish and two other 
languegee; (6) that Inspectors be appointed to 
visit and inspect all eocondary schools and 
colleges; (7) that certificates be awarded 'in 
acoordanoe with Inapeotoi’s reports, and that 
in each school a boob prize or medal be given 
the etudeut in each grade who ehows greatest 
proficiency in the liibh ^ 

Military Schools 

Uis Majesty the K'ng Emperor has graciously 
directed thaVthe monieb in the King Empeior'a 
Patiiotic Fund shill be used to build boarding 

t 

schools for the bons of indun Soldiers. He 
desires that his Dime bhall be abSiv'iated with 
these institu'ions and that t^jiey shall be known 
as “King (leivge’b Kiyil Indian Military 
Schools''It has been decided thit a beginning 
shall be made by building two schools in the 
Punjib. H. R !J. tlie piiice of Wahs laid 
t^e foundation at(>i)ii*i of these schoolb—-oi e at 
the JWlurider oil tho 2!> h Fibriiaiy, the other 
at Aurangabad Siiai on tlie .ltd Match. Eixii 
school will consist of class ruouie and hostels to 
accommodate 200 buardo.s, and will be'conducted 
as a military institution on the lines of the Duke 
of York’s Royal Military Sihool founded in 1801 
for educating the sons of British Soldiers The 
education provided will be of tbo Anglo Verna¬ 
cular middle stindard Tfae bthfi of each school 
will he drawn from tbo Indian Army Educational 
Coipa, the Headmaster being a Subedar Major 
of that Oorps, The supeivision of tbe schools 
will be entrusted to a specially selected officer 
of the Britiab Army £luoaltoD.aI Corps 
Foreign Scholarsbip* 

The Government of Mysore have directed that, 
until further orders, no Foreign Scholarships 
debitaole to State funds shall be granted as free 
Bcbolarshipe, and that all Foreign Bcholarahipa 
granted from State Funds shall be treated as 
loans recoverable under rule XV of Foreign 
Scholarsbip Rules, 
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LEGAL 


Legal 

Lala Lajpat R«i 

Judgment wae pronounced on March 9 by 
Mr. Harris, Special Magistrate, Lahore, in the 
oase ftgainst Lain Lajpat Rat in the Central Gaol. 



LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

Lala Lajput Rni wassontenced to one year's rigor¬ 
ous imprisonment under the Seditious Meetings 
Act read with Section 117, I. P. C , and to one 
year’s simple imprisonment under Section 17 (2), 
Criminal Law Amendment Act read with Section 
117, 1. C., sentences to run consecutively and 

the sentespe of rigorous imprisonment to com¬ 
mence first. 

Women as Lawyers . 

The Hod Ur. Sinha, presiding at a debate at 
the YouDg Men's Institute at Patna on March 8, 
•aid that the Government decided to amend the 
Legal Practitioners' Act that lady lawyers might 
practise. 
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Mrs. Naidu*s Allegation^ 

With reference to the Madras Government's, 
commuiflque regarding certain allegations made 
by Mrs. Sormini Naidu about UartiaWLaw Ad¬ 
ministration In Malabar, the Secretary of the 
ICerala Provincial Congress Committee writes to 
Stoarajya stating that Mrs. Naidu must Tiave 
made the statements basing them entirely on 
information that he supplied lier during her short 
stay at Calicut. He concludes the authorities, if 
they like, can make enquiries and satisfy them- 
* selves and the public* about the tiuth of these 
allegations. • 

Dr. N 11. Hardikar, who accompanied Mrs. 
Nuidu to Malabar, also supports her allegation. 

Mrs. Maidu h.as 8ii*ce reiterated the statements 
nnJ challenge!, Oovornmont to .withdraw their 
icui'U'ks or make goM their threat. « 

A pprentiee^'4^ees 

The meiuberH of the Madras High Court Ap* 
pronticet,' Association have adopted a resolution 
protesting against the proposal to raise the fees 
for Apprentices at Liw enrolling themselves as 
Vakils of the High Court to Ks. 7!)0. The Chief 
Justice ij reported to have assured a deputation 
that he would tike a strong attituite against it. 

Repressive Laws 

At •last, the Oovornur General has given 
his -assent to the Dills p.'utsed by both Houses 
of the Imperial • Legislature repealing those 
repressive laws whose extinction w.a8 unanimousty 
recommended by the Rd^iressioD Laws Committee 
which sat last year in Simla under the Chairman¬ 
ship of the Hon. aDr.^Sipru#, Well, it is never 
too late,to mend. 

A New Privilege 

The Allahabad High Court Vakils’ Association 
have passed a resolution unanimously supporting 
the Bill extend to the privilege of appearing with¬ 
out a ‘vakalatnama’ to all leg^l practioners of High 
Oourte aq,d Chief Courts. ^ * . 
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Medical 

Medical College Delhi 

An isteresting fanction took pl^ce at the 
Lady'Hardinge Medical College at new l)jlbi 
on Fabraafy Kl Vben Indy Duading, in tlio 
presence of a dietingu’shed gntbering, unveiled a 
fine bronze etutuo of Lidy llai'dinge which was 
Resented by Ilis Exalted llighnces the Viiitiu. 
General Sir Edwards traced tbo histery of the 
building and said that live lakhs wore Hirgently 
becessary to comidete them, while a further sum 
was necessary for their upkeeps The V'^icoroy, 
addressing the audience, paid a high tribute to the 
unique and''Splendid work of the founders and 
made an eloquent nppnal fov a.st>i^t luoe to the 
College and Hospital. Afler the i-'tcm'<ny, MtAS. 
,OainpbeU, the*i*rincip\!, and the colle^c ht .ir were 
At home to the guests. 

Korean Cure for Leprosy 

Has u cave fol* l«|>rosy been discovfvvd at last ? 
Hithe rto the dise.ase has never ni sacn d to uiodi- 
^1 treatment, but Dr ll'inr/ uritingin 

the Quarti^rlif Magazine of the Mmion tu 
refers to a cei ^pin “crudn treatiucht” wlrch li »s 
effected many cuies in Koiea. 

He writes, in connectiotj with the n<rssioii's 
three institutions in that cuuiitr) . J felt great 
encouragement in going among the iuinates, 
for before* my eyes were men and women almost 
ready tu go out on parolo. fu otitec word.s, not 
fewer than one hundred tima hundred and fifty 
of the men and women bavo been brought under 
a crude form of treatpieiit, and liutve responded 
to siicb an extent that nearly every trace of 
leprosy has departed from them, 

“ 1 saw men previously crippled bu&ily engaged 
in making bricks and tilos.ul saw women who hot 
long ago were absolutely hors tie combat now able 
to perform household duties of all kinds, and to 
eare for those less fortiiuate than themselves. 


“ I venture, even at this stage, to prophesy that,' 
within ten years’ time, if we go about our work 
in a proper, Scientific spirit, we shall find that 75 
per cent, of our cases will steadily yield to treat* 
ment. 

" It is too early yet to say that we Imve hit on 
a positive cure for leprosy. It is sudi'.ient to say 
tliat the results of treatmont are so encouraging 
that we are hoping, before the date 1 have already 
given, to have made good pi ogress in our plans for 
ridding the world of leprosy.” 

Kinema and the Child' 

Some int.or''s>.iTi'' oIimtv itions on the ill’ect of 
the kiueiua on the physicvl w<-ir<iro of chiidren in 
public (‘loment.iry sehuotb iirc coiilaincd in a re¬ 
port Hubiiiitteil by tli) School Miiliuii OlBcer to 
the <il'i;poi'g!ii> Klucitioii t/iiiinnitleo at Oardiff 

Doiling with th» p-) eliolugica) ciroct of iiiiplea* 
sunt siiid hi'iriiil.i the doctor status that 

' h >rrurs may bccunie largely a iiiut tur of indiii'ur' 
fiico to a child who is a fuiriy fi(i,neut visitor 
tu thu kiuooia, and advihH< paroiits wlio liavo 
childieu of iiighly nervous or suKCOjitible tempera' 
□lent to Kimplo thu purformanco before letting 
their children to attend. Tliere ere innumerable 
lapses of good tustu in what is shown in 
ail kinomas at pre.sunt, adds the report, hut . 
there is a general improvemont, and a not too* 
frequent attendance at roasoiiable hours in well 
do.sigiicd and managed buildings to see films which 
uro enlovtaining and instructive or of dramatic or 
social interest bhould bo beneficial to the awaken¬ 
ing intelligence of children and prove a valuable 
aid to euucatioD. At present, however, the films 
availablo for a specific series of lessons are relati¬ 
vely few and expoiimental, and the requests of 
kinema companies for the patronage of eduoation 
kutbotities should bs treated tautiousiy. 
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Science 

ladian Science Congreti 

The eoDual meeting of the Indian Science 
Congress was held at the Senate noiise, Madras, 
on the 30th of January •last and runcluded on 
February 4. A largo gathering of bcioiitists and 
others intereateil in science took part in the pio 
ceedingb of the bession. Col Newcomb and Khan 
Sabeb A/vullah, the Hon. Keorotaries, had 
made all arrangements for the comloit of the 

e 

delegates who weio also* enabled to visit some 
factories and inetitutes in the Prositlency 


with Agriculture, Physics and Mathematios, 
Chemistry, Z lology, JJotany, Geology, Medical 
Rebearch and A nth topology presided over, res¬ 
pectively, Mr. R R Rimnswamy Sfva^ (in the 
absence o^ it R Qinga Ram of Lahore), Mr. T. 
P. Bhiakar.i Sh.istii, M A., F R A S ^ Dr. N. 
R Dhat, KIC, 1>« N Annandale, F.A.SB; 
J)f, \V. Diilgooy, G. 11.^ Tipper, E'^q., M.A., 
K.AS.B., M*j« Cunuuigharo, and Mr, 

R.B Hiral^l, M.R.A.'s. 

The ('sngre‘.a lasted a week. We nto indebted 
to the Imh'in Iwlnitries ami Poioer for the 
block accompanying this note. 



The group photo of the SLieiitisls who attended the Indi in S'ien< o Congro^s, taken at tin 
Presideiuy College Chemical Society s ' At Home," M.idris 


The lirst day of tbo Congicss opened with a 
short bproch of wokomo by II E l^ord Willing- 
don, the patron of the bescion This ovei, 
Mr C. S Middlemiss, F, R 3 , who presided 
over the Cingross, delivctod his addtess—a 
thesis in which be discoureed on tbo many 
problems of science tn its relation to theory and 
practice vi/, loUtivity, psjchical research, 
mineral and geological problems and* other 
technical subjects* 

The Congress as usual divided into various 
sections in which important papers wore foad and 
disouseed. There were eight huch eectioniS dealing 


Ceylon Journal of Science 

e 

Tbe Ceylon Ohm I'd undoistandb that certain 
people are eodoavouiing to interest the Ceylon 
Oovernment*on tbo 6u?]oct of a Journal of science 
foi Ceylon and th.it ‘iiinh a publication will be 
isbued by ono of°tho^tochnieal departmentb of,the 
Goversment 

* A Scientific Expedition 

A. scientific expedition to Contra! Asia will 
leave Eogland nozt y’ear under Dr. Filipi de 
Ftlhpi, the Italiin explorer who, in '1913-14| 
reached the.Glacier Plateau|l0,000 feet high itC' 
the Karakoram range, north of Kashmir. 
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Personal 


An Egyptian Lloyd Georoe 

Th« R»vi 0 U> of R«itew» has a generoiii ajipreci 
ation of Z«gblul Pasha, the Egyptian leidet who 
has Hesft deported 

[ “ There was a young E^y ptian impi isoncd in the 
^¥abi days, a young £fa\ioDaIist, s'on of a fellah 


'Shat Egyptian peasint, more undorbtinding than 
'“My other peasant in the wotid, speeded up to 


'^NjUMoeesary labour by 
^!|i(elahea crop afte{; ciop 


NatiUiO 

betneen 


hersell, 

wintei 


who 

and 


'Printer to repay bis uni emitting *toii A son 


ZAGIILUL PASHA 

of the soil, this Zaghlul Pdsha, with a story not 
Dolike that of Mr liloyd (leorge One from a 
^lefa, the other from aijf U^'vptian village Ruth 
ioRied to law.. But ilKt for the Egyptian a 


course at the great Muhammedan TToiveraity 
El A/bar in Oairo where men study to>day as 
they studied a thousand years ago. A great 
advocate, the Carson of the Egyptian Courts, 
strong, forceful, impatient of rebuke The story 
goes that, defending twelve men on a capital 
charge, be spoke for seven hours in defence of one, 
to receive as intimation that the Court’s time 
was valuable The piisoner'e life is more valuable, 
osme the letort, and, throwing down his brief, he 
turned and left the Court. Returning the next 
day, so the stoiy luns, recapitulated the whole 
of bi6 defence and liti clients were acquitted. 
I^tei a Judge, then a Minister, and a Minister 
of Education, he le a m.^n of 63, tall, 

• 

a vigorously cOective oiator, knowing the people 
and able to talk iii languigo undeiotood by them. 
This 18 the man who is thu soul of his countiy, 
whose name IS on iveiy lip 1 have spent days 
in his company and tiavcllod hundieds ot miles 
with hiuf Evtrywhpio he nns the siime, high and 
low^rich ai>d poor, this man voued tliiir aspira¬ 
tions and hpoke tho d»4p disir< of thnii hearts” 

A Portrait of De Valera * 

H^ie lb a biting pictuiu ui Lti- Valeia by Mr. J. 
L. U 4t vin 

, ‘‘Ml De Vnleid bM b he lb s'lk of politics and 
will retire We do not believe bun He is both 
biDceio and unset upulous 

“Of couise, he bell'ves quite automatically in 
nil that furthers his own ambition That is 
common A fanatic, both iigid and cunning, bo is 
more like a typical Ii quibitor than an Iiisbman. 

“He IB a Robespierre, who would send the 
dearest of his foimer fiiends to the guillotine for 
a formula and eat hib dinner afterwards with a 
self-righteousness, set and systematic enough to 
stagger the Pharisees. He is impassioned for 
abstractions, but cold in the Hesfa-and-blood 
bumanitios. 

“ We know the disastrous type, Anatole 
France has impaled it m Lu Ditm ont So%f.” 
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Political 

CoI> Gidney on Domiciled Europeans 

Tn refreshing contrast to the thoughtless speech 
of Sir Robert Watson Scoj'th to the Bengal Cham- 
b.er of Commerce (Sir Robert has since npologised 
for his rashness) we ^ve pleasure in drawing the 
attention of our readers to the wise woids of Lt. 



Lt, Coi.. XI A. J. GIDNEV. 

Co). H. A. .1. Gidney, 

addressed tu the An^lu Ii.di.iii anil Domiciled 
Europeans at Delhi on the 21st of Kc'niMry 

Presiding over tieir Annual Meeting, Col. 
Gidnoy told them that India is the irothiilnnd 
of each ofio of us ” and convoyed to 11 K. the 
Viceroy the Asscciation's wish to jday its bumble 
part "for the good of the motherland.” 

Co). jSidney in the course of his address 
criticised their aloofness from the rest of the 
population and said ;— ^ 

Hitherto the OommuDltsr hud foolishly thousht 
themselves some^hiDg far above the Indian, but that 
day had gone. Proud as they must be and must 
remain of their British connection and ancestors, 
even Englisb-men tO'day cannot claim any better 
treatment than the Indian, because the Reforms 
Scheme had brought home to them that in this country 


of India, a new Government was being de^elelied 
which would one day terminate in complete.'Self- 
government, and when that Self-goverDmene-waa 
estabiiebed, who would be the Dictator! and Kulars 
of India but the Indians themselves. 

And in India of the future the Domiciled 
Europeans will play their rightful part. India is 
as much their heritage as the heritage of other 
Indians; — 

If tbo CommuDity is prep^sd to realise that they 
are tiratly, citixcua of India and nextly Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled Europeans, they would be acting 
correctly. ^ 

Unleas they remembered Ihis, their future in India 
was pertlous; ID fact they would have no future 
whatever N(>wwas*tlie time when they must asso¬ 
ciate themselves as citizens of with the rest of 

Inili.i, irrespei-fci'o of c-isie, creed'or colour. The 
Reforms Srlienie .utiiti's that it offers the (’oinniunity 
repreM-ntd'ion on llio Councils, and the Oovernment 
of Indi.i cxpecis tlieiii to play a wortlsy part in’its 
adiniu.sir 'tion Tlm^ |{ur(>rniH §eheiue had also stated 
that (ii>vernnient felt it their houndea duty not to 
iieglect Die Atig)o-hi<li:»n Conuuunicy which they 
rAilised eoiiid n<.t sl.iiid alone against the sw'eeping 
odds th.it l.ireil them J liey had, on Sbe one hand, the 
u^Kiiratiee of Government protection as far as it was 
able, and oil the otlu-r h*u8 they hud the offer to 
purticip.ite in the politicalMevelopnieut of India. 

Col. Gidney liimlly d« lines the fiitiii'fl policy 
of his comiiiutiity an follows:— 

Wore they to ffe an fooliah ns to cover ^ffRnselves 
with Iho Anglo-Indian cloak of a voneer of pseudo 
superiority aud look down on the Indians, continuing 
tn live the isolated lives that they had hitherto done* 
OP were they going to oiuiii their eyes, the same at 
the Eugl^liina| has had In, .tnJ reltiise that the tiips 
^ad comp for tnem to fail into lino with the rest of 
India, tn walk side by side with the citizous of India 
in their greiil tight for .S'iivi/-«/ The A nglo-Indian 

must treat the Indicin with tliHt respect which is his 
dufff for is he not with you, a citizen nf the great 
Empire and nro we nut all soiisof India ? I'be Indian 
bears you no animus—ull he asks is to«be properly 
treated. * 


Standing Commrtiee oa Indian affairs 

On thp motion of Jjord l^ytton in the House of 
Lords, Eiiris hfiddleton nnd Bustor, the Ear! of 
Doneughmore, Viscount Chelmsford, Lords 
Harris, Lnmington, Islington, Meston' CarmicbBsl 
Clwjd, Sydenham havp been Appointed Members 
of the Stiiiding Joint Committee on Itidian 
Affairs. The Oomutittoo| is empowered to agree 
with the Commons upoJ. the appoictmeiit 
Chairmau, * 
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M^COl }^r LA&(’ELLP.8 


India pitis in tijp j^oneral clioius of congin 
tuUtionh to Ilia tho King Kaiprror 

on the wedding of his only dingh^or on*the 28(h 
February TIik h ipi>y event Ins bem tho on ision 
o£ more than ii'ii il denion ^tl•ltn)T s in 
partly becidse ol the populaiity ot Piince«s Mary 
among irll clftS‘-o<- of ppoplo, but m unly on scpount 
of thechoite ol a v\(''vltli> and well mmitid V>g- 
liah Eirl for the distmction^Mui h the aamo reioir- 
ing was witr of-sed at the time when Prinepes Pati i 
cia nArried Ciptnui Hamsay an^ thua oroke tho 
fradition of Royal tnatnmiftiial Hllniirefl among 
the Royalties of Europe. Sinre tho war popular 
prejudice against Continental Royalties has 
greatly increased and ,thi8 happy choice of 
Viscount Liscelles for the King's only daughter 
Jias been leceired wit), peculiar gratification. 

Viscount Liscc lies j.who IS an Old Etonian, was 
for 80^0 time Al|ache at Rope and A. IJ. C to 
the Governor General of Canada. He is heir to 



PRIN( MAKV 

the Euldom of llarowood, i couple of historic 
com try houses and ov«i .10,000 icios thoiewith 

At tho outhrosk of tlici war ho loiried the 
(Jienidior (^lla^d•^, uil»*i\td in tlio Irenchos 
nheie ho wis one xf tho iii>st populai of ufheers 
Ke wis foiii times wounded and lose to ha 
Colonel of hw rcgimint and wan tho 1). S O. 

Process Miry, tho King’s only daughter, aUo 
became populir dunng .the war "When the 
w u broke out, sho became a V A. I' She worked 
steadily and hard at tho hospitd in Groat Ormond 
Street, Riuomsbuiy and elsewhere, and went about 
doing a numboi of royal ]obs which no unmarried 
Princess of the House of Britain had ever been 
allowed to do befote.” 

The ceremony was performell at the birt&ric 
Westminster Abbey amidst scenes of great 
splondonr. 

Wo are enabled to print the above half-tones* 
by courtpsy of the Ceylon 
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MR. MONTAGU AND AFTER 


\ 1;y Mr. II K. \ COTTON, - i iL( c. 


.W 


iMlRN tlio'innonjicei! «‘»t; waKtiuflebv Mr. 
(’lirtfiibC'i lain <« Mii(li*‘l fhit M*. 
M hni? cowil to h( Id | le dtlicii ol 

Secretflry uf Sfito loi Jnhx, it wis unuciT'ii. 


Mu E S MONTAf.U 

piiiied by iiny oit of oxpro‘-'«ion of ie.riot ixt the 
iosB of thf- ‘leivicps of *1 oollpagiio who l itl jd icpd 
to the credit the Cuiilitioii HlniO'-t tho only 
conr-tniptno i< liievciuent of ivIikIi tliil foitoiroUH 
combiriHtion oi nmtuilly di>-('ordnut ol( inputs hid 
been capnbip. Ilut this w is jiot nlJ Af-toiding 
to tbo LoiidoD correspundont of [,]ie hirmmijhnm 


Po^f, the DOW. w»s It reived by tho House with 
“ < lieoiiiig* loud, pioti icted, and exultant” Jg 
this Mil .ui I III ilflSdiptiDii ^ JiOt ua invite the 
l/>unt»'/ /'ost to*gi\e evidence and what 
ill ill we lihd f “ 'Iho I xubiianfe of the applaiiee 
1 t'lui' loiirid'tho IIou«e in steadily giowing 
vo-ain«, showdl ui whit maiinri Mr. TVfontBgu 
niid h's III ilign iiid voiiiiiic policy niv regarded” 
^.t It c thi'i wit unsj c ill 1)0 p]it into tho box and 
till tiiijo tiom tho opposite side m politic-. The 
iitMiouiiioiiiCiit, »;>ys rTie Dilih/ KeuH, was 
lulldtvel hy a ileinoristiatioii nlinOBt without 
pHColout, 1 he IToiisu (hoemig pissionatelv, and 
Mill wiv.iii' h indketclyefs Finally, we have 
the wondering whether 

t'lo imount ot li'oliiig n hioh wa* exhibited, did 
not ifoioli even those who indulged in if, 
Till M IS noncud to woniloi Mi. jM.o*tngu has 
^hcoii bliiiiud 111 certain 'jun ters because, in his 
(•pmli to his I institiicnts iitOuribridge on the 
lullowing Mfindiv, lio ilhrniod (hit ho hud been 
.id'i-inl 111 ^iiiUi to pliiite*the Toiy Oia 
Ihoil^ ’llio Viimn Mmistfi, ho assertcd quite 

pliiiilj, hid tiiod to sill iiiiiisilf b\ till giiig “m- 
( liivuu cot fiign’ oiorlioiid. Ills held bad 
hoifd.hvPK 1 np>n ii cliirgn to thf iiiori whom 
li iril Ihikiiilutl Ins been dcciihirg ns "the 
sit ot file t' n-«iviti\o pirt\, ind xiho ha\e 
ip nh I \oJtid i!ruTsttho (ontinii«i\ Vidorship 
ol Ml ldo\d luoigo Now, these me hard 
nnicls, an 1 hitt( 1 w isK 1 lit tho> aietiue Mr, 
Llo>d (. oigo IS -uppiocil to possess many virtues, 
but the mstii rt ol loy ilty to his collfngucsas nol^, 
am ii'K thnni M lege tho war ho allowed .Mg, 
jMistfrman to sink umKi the unpnpuhrity of the 
Ileilth liisiiiince Cif ])r Addisor, b loJy a 
you ig’ w s thiown to tho wdvos, w’ljen the ' 
rxtnvngint lolly uid‘utility bec'inio too npparent 
of the housing ji dicy •whuli was in Hfi Lloyd 
Oiorge’s own dithy inmbics, to in ike Hiitain a 
luiil fit lor hpioO'. And how Mi Montngii has 
goiio the same wiy Fioih the point of ^ew ot 
the mill with whom the peraonaf ecfuntion reigns 
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uppermost, be was clearly the most appropriate 
victim. For meny months past the Din llanls 
have been relentlessly hunting Mr, Montagu. 
They h%ve,beon hot upon his trail because of his 
avewed devotion to the interests of we |>b(>}i1c of 
India, His crime was that of Mnrnulay in the 
days of the Black Act, of Canning after tho 
Muttny*of Bipnn during tho llhort Ihll agitation, 
of Sir Henry Cotton who hefrietidml the Assam 
tea-garden coolie and tbereror 4 ’i Im was marked 
down for destruction. Success has unexpRctedly 
smiled upon these politicul banditti, and ttu-y are 
loudly acclaiming tho expulsion of Mr. Afuntagii 
from the India OlHco as a " victory '' , Hut tliey 
are not satisfied, and willtcot ho content until 
every Liberal, or ao callcd Liberal, has been 
drummed out of tho OovernmonR At tho general 
election of November, 1!11H, Mr Lloyd Georgo 
distribute(^ coupons to hundreds of Tory can<li- 
dates, who were being opposed by l.ibernl':, and 
recommended them to the electors as men who 
would stand by him if hb got into a tight corner. 
He has got into the tight corner, without floubt, 
and it is these vary men who are handing bird 
the knife and exboHiiy; him to commit hnrn kiri. 
A short respite may be purchased, hy such sorry 
episodes as tbi^t of the dismissal of Mr. Montagu, 
but tho end is not far oH’: and in tho meanwhilo 
Mr. Xjlovd George drags on .a •lingering .and un¬ 
enviable existence as an autocrat in chains. Mr. 
Montagu in his righteou.s indignation has brouglifc 
down the crazy edifice of the Coalition with him. 
That “orgaeiseil hypocrisy," as a Timm 
calls it, bas long outstayed ira walVomo: and 
even “its friends have ceased to defend it. Mr. 
Herbert Sidobotham who is a uarni admiior of 
the Prime Minister as widl as a lo-Iliant 
journalist,"writes as follows in " Pillars of State,’" 
his book of political vignettes , 

The Coalition is not a unity, hot u mere stitching 
together of hull a do/cn intercst.s .mil sets of ideas . 
And the ahsouco of unitv exaggerates the |i(>1itu-iil 
vices to whicfi Mr. Lloyd is jironn His gift of 

accommodation degenerates into ainbigiiity. his origi- 
nali^ into fitful tyranny and a systom ^of personal 
• rule. He is like ahaijk that can po Imigcr swoop but 
tmest flutter like a hat among the Tory rafters ..Unless, 
he escapes from the toils of purely party. Liction. 
he .will for the rest of bis days be .i blind Samson 
in the-hands of the Philistines. 

The picture was dt awn a year ago, and its 
fidelity to facts is growieg daily mote apparent. 

There is no need to labour the constitutional 
isaue which wan used na a pretext for getting rid 
of I|^r. Montagu : for- pretext it wes. Whatever 
may be the importni^ of the doctrine of collect¬ 
ive cabinet responeibility, the fact is that it haa 


been reposing in cold storage at 10, Downing 
Street since Mr. i^loyd George formed bis 
Govornment in I!ll6« Mr. A^ntagu’s real 
offence was that, by the publication of the 
Viceroy’s telegram, he endeavoured to force the 
hand of the I’rinic Minfster, ard of Jjord fbirzon, 
on the eve of the Near E.iat Gonferenc© at Paris, 
Tt is not coiTOct to say, as Mr. Cliamherlain said, 
th.it tho terni.s set out in Aim telegram exceeded 
those dom.'inded bv TuAey’s warmest friends. 
In his speech at (Jamhtidge, Mr. Montagu ex¬ 
ploded both this theory and ai.eo the idea that 
c-ibinot lespncisibility hud over exisfod under 
Goalition. The instances of independent action 
by* Mr. Churchill and,other Ministeis wliich be 
cited, and tho quotations lyhich he made from 
the speeches ,of l-ord ('helmsfcid and of Mr. 
Lloyd George himself, efkctui'lly demolish a*y 
argument whioii i.s bu>It upon such speculations. 
Moreover India .was a party, and a most reloctant 
party, to tho Tioaty of Sovies, and was entitligl, 
in that rapacity, to make her views known. Tho 
tone‘of ]jord (-’iiizon"s “plaintive, liectoring, 
bullying, cornp’aiiiiiig lottei- ’’ indicates that the 
cs-VicHioy looks upon hiuisclf as n kind of 
privaiji iiiarngei- of Hio Enipiro. “Tho part 
which India has >oughl to play, or bfcn allowed 
to }>l.iy in this scries of (‘vents’’ passes ids 
august compruhonsioii. It is connnonly believed 
that his s>nip.'.thie'', and those of tiuf I’rimo 
Minister are with tho Greeks; ari<l Mi' Aiibiey 
Horbert, M e, has bei>n lately idnfing at tho 
I'iiasons. Nor i.s them inucli ericoui'iigoinent to ho 
derived from the < Ippo-ition. in tiio course of a 
discussion on M< sopntand.i wliioh followed tiio 
nnnouncomerit of Mr. Mnntagu’.s dimdssal, Mr. 
Asquith took o•-ca'^i(>n to inako a declaration of 
policy which wcTit oxaidly contrary to the policy 
advocated 'ii the Viceroy’s message. 

Hy the time tlifso linos appear in piint, tho 
conciusions which may .ho nirivrd at in l^siis 
should be public piopoity. No nttimipt will he 
made here to ant cipato them. Hut it may bo 
iisoful to cxauiino anothor ijiicstion of equal im- 
portancp. Newspapers of the typo nfsthe Tall 
Mull fi'itzelle, whii'h coutrivo to nnito :i genoral 
support of tho Goa'ition with approval of J)ie 
Hard toetiiocJs, have heoo saying that the Prime 
Minister, with the full concurrence of the Cabinet, 
id detcrniinod to inaiat upon a change of policy so 
far as the Government of ^ndia ie concerned. The 
wish in this case ie probably father to the thought; 
but there is nothing inherently improbable in the 
suggestion. Mr. Lloyd George has discovered 
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India on - and bis^mind uf the type 

'which, influenced solely by surface conditions, 
may jump to the conclusion that the policy of 
Mr. Montagu must bo scrapped. Tlie premisos 
were no mure subatuntial when bo diacanted 
upon the “ bulging corn bins ” of iLuaaia at n 
time wlion the spectre uf famine was prep.iring to 
throttle her unhappy people, or wlioii (aa the 
story goes) be uiixed up .Silesia with Cilicin at the 
Peace t’uiifei'Oijce. However thix u;;n Ik-, it is 
cei'tuiiiiy discoiic-ertii^ to nute the iiltereil tone in 
which somu of tho stoutest friends in toe Ihess of 
the Moiitagu-Clielinsfoi'il Uoforms, now «ri(c 
oil'the entire flxpei iiiiont as a faiUnv hirciuse Hie 
Assembly lias not swalinwed Sir M ilcilui Ilule^'^ 
tJudgot as a wlioie, 't'iio 7’nii's, iilv.-r priipini' 
II di'liiiite cxpiessivin of opiiiu^n bv itv |» !|ii 
correspondent that tho pussiiig bf tlic. IJii l}.'i-t 
without anuiinluiHiit wniiM me.iA l.Ii.i pulni ■ J 
extiuctioii of t!ie ^Assetiilfly, conchniod a 
article on Maiidi 2.'! witli these siiii.-.ti'r wonl'^ 

The Hoiiio fJoveriiuii'iil. proiuised pPi>r.res'iv«* ,irlv.in'-f!- 
inont il tlic exi>.’r.ni«‘ii1 hsd lavour.ihl.' rcsiilt.s Inif 
then IS an fviih-iit iiii|>lic.itiuu iit the Amiodik piik'IU 
of Au| 4 USI -U. J917. uf posNililv fcvffr.se slci>» il IikIi.hih 
do nut (<.•operate in the I'nlhltiieiit of llivir new diilics 
and res|>i»isihililics. lluili in Delhi uinl ii Ihc I'n • 
vRiees, liiiliaiis ni'eiii to i>c the iiow rcU^OiS 

intu tlic iiii'ltiin: I'ot and I licy inii.Ht not he ■ririiris--i! 
if tlieir (ireatiiit altiliidc ie.ids very suiin in nn cxaiin 
D.ition ul tliu Vihule prubteiii troin a iii.» alible. 

it is no l.!ss di>([in<'.tiiig to oli.'iitv tiK> ii-.i’ii- 
ness wibii wiiich M'-. I.lojd lieoigc oliey ij li «• 
peiomptory uriier of tlio Inr t.i pi.i' 

cribc his Ii'ocimI I'oliowcis in the in liter of liio 
sncccssum to Mr. Mnutngu. Nor is tln-io » glc nu 
of consol ilion to lie derived Iroiii the iviiis.il uf 
throe oiuinciit Tory peri s - Jjord Derbi, the I fiilte 
of Ijcvoijshiu', iiiiil liord »!iawfurd to sieji into Mio 
bleach. Ml, Montagu is alleged to have said, 
wlif'i) ho joined the (iovennrient of iMr. Idtnd 
Uoorgo 111 l'd)7, that ho was the ui.'v rat who 
iiad ever bunn known to board a sinking ship. 
The vessel has soDibliow siii vivod but it is so ncitr 
to foundering now tfiat Mi-. Moiitayu's cour.ieo 
buds no iniitatois. On the coiitraiy those ulio, 
like Sir Gutdon Hewart, o.iii escape, iiromptly do 
HO; aqd iiindorate Xoiios liko l.n-d Derby 
announce that they can render laoro useful 
servieo “ outside ” the .Ministry. Both feel able 
to luavo Mr. Lloyd George nuito all'ibly in tho 
lurch. ^ 

Viscount l’c«l and Karl Wintertoti, who Imvo 
been induced to take the places uf Mr. Montigii 
and Lord Lyttou, are dark horses, Their igno- 
ranee of India is not open to question; and 


the only fact that can be predicated with 
regard to either of them is that they 
are Tories of the hanl shell variety. Lord 
Peel w undoubtedly a man of ability. For a 
number of year.s bo was a member of tho Loodon 
County Gojiicil, and served the office ^ftlbairman 
in 1914*1^5, aftor having acted as leader of the 

Municipal Kuform ” Party. Ue shows strong 
and decided poiiti(‘.il views‘and at inna time 
was disposed lo e;. press them with some bittor- 
noss ; but his friends know that ho is also capable 
of iissuoiing n Judicial teitiperanient. Since the 
III'iiistico he hits boon IJnder-Secretuiy nt the 
War Oflic’ii, Chinicr llor of the Duchy of Lanenster 
and liittei ly Mini.stor of Transport. His Under- 
SocreL.iry, Lurd Wi^terton, is a young Irish peer 
who since I HO I liae sat in the House of Commons 
as uieinlmr fpr ii division of Sussex. Before 
the w!ir ho was iidilirtf'd to interruptions of 
a disorderly olisructer. hut in the present 
iroiisi) ho has not iittenipted to cood^iote in that 
lespee.l with Mr “‘Jack ” ‘Jones, the Labour 
.Meinbtir for Silvcitown,. 

e 

N¥h:ii. are Iiidi!uis to expect from these now 
oi'cuptntt of the India (M{U*e 4 !i Jn certain quar- 
tnisthciy •ira regiiided iu% “ htop gaps,” pending 
the furmatiop of the Tory (iovcrnmoiil which the 
Itir. Unnh hope lo constitute when Mr. Lloyd 
Crurgn has at last fioen forced to walk the plank. 
Tlic. proSiiliilitiu* ar*- that they will bo ggj^ont to 
i)...ik tmio. Suth a posture fs quite consistent 
with the dc’clar.'tioii made hy Lord VVJnterton in 
Iho llouMi of Cuiiinions on March 27. The 
appointment of Vi.'-couiit IVo^ es fScoretary I'f 
^tatc fol- Itiflia did not, ho said, involve any 
chiingo in the policy of Uiu Ouvuinuient. The 
Spondary of S»*t.e would carry out in the spiiit 
uiidsin the letler the policy of tho Govornnient 
hud out in lUl'.'. This aniiouiicombnt could bo 
I oceived with relief, if it had stood a^me. But 
Ihe Diidci Seerttary pii.cooded to attack Lord 
ll.mry Bontinck in tiue Die UarTl style, fw- 
causo the iiiciiiber South Nottingham invited 
the (lovtriiiuyiit lo make a gesture of reconcilia¬ 
tion .inij to s;v to tlio Indian people; "Your 
refoini .srhonio^s a^ood scjicme, hut it may need 
overhauling M’c will semi out at onPe*’a 
Coiiunissioti lo imjuiic into it” For oll'ering 
this suggestion, which is in entire acedrd with the 
dciiiuiiilK of rveiy sci tioTi ol the Indian Liberal 
Party tho pirty whoio help is essential if the 
lefornis are to Hr operated at all—Lord Henry 
was denounced for "deerving the work of thou- 
sardB of bia fellow-countmmen.” If, as the noW- , 
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lord declared, there are in India all the elements 
which mike for a discontented people, and very 
few which make* for a contented people, the 
reason does not lie in the virtues or the failings 
of the bur^avoracy, but in tbo simple fuct that 
the new constitutional machinery hasvdeveloped 
flaws which call for early attention. Lord 
Winterton has cleprly much to learn : and the 
worst tutor be can select is L >rd Cui7,on. How 
very diH'jreut the modern history of India 
might have been if onr-half the'toil that ii ird 
Curzon gave to the improvement of the sulheieucy 
of British Government in India had been given 
to the far nobler task of ]>reparing the Indian 
people tu govern themselves ! Ic is nut en<')ugh to 
procUiui adherotice to the pbUcy laid down in 
1019. Th) India, of today bo.irs little rcseni- 
blaiice to the Indii of three years a'gn ; and what 
Indians are looking fur is a statement in uii- 
mistakeable «terms that:, no matter wbat pro 
vocation may bo uh'.Hi'ed by coac'iionain-s uf liie 
Sydenham sclioo! or by extremists in indi.i, ll<s 
Mijasty’s 0 jveriim'ent intend not only to aid, but, 
upon adcii'iito cau^e being shown, to expedite^ho 
pi'Ogras.H of India toW-irds full iSelf guveriiifiont. 
With all respect to tit«, Timts wliicli, hkn all 
converts, is tearing its new pa'sion to- tattciv, it 


is no longer possible to put back the clock ; and 
it is equally useless to imagine that the hands can 
be kept at a etandstill. What manner of rela¬ 
tions are Lord Poel and Lord Winterton propoe- 
ing to establish with the men who are endeavour* 
ing, in the midst of extraordinary ddliculties, to 
carry out the policy to which they are go'd 
enough to profess attapbment? They Oiuat not. 
be surprised if Indiiinn see in the siLualiun 
exactly wliat ia appureut, ^nd no more. The 
man is gone who behoved in them, who knew 
every phase .ind fonture of the Indian problem, 
and who identified hiroself witli their aspir¬ 
ations. Ill bis place thci'u reigns a Tory. However 
.ass'duuus and coiibcientious an iidiuiniatiator be 
may be, does lie pusso.st: the vision, the wisdom, 
the energy, of which Indi.i is so urgently in need? 
Altliough Indians will bo pn'ptred to give 
Lonl Peel a rea.aoiiahle breiitbing ^plce, they 
, cannot allord to “ writ and sbu’’ lor very long 
Tho ehetions are c-'iniiig on in motlicr eightcfij 
montliA’ time, and Aliiustors and Lcghialors will 
have to justify theinseUes to their constituents. 
Promise is a goo.l dog : but pcrfurinance is a 
better, and fur some sharir of poiforiu true tho 
liiipei'ial Parimuieiit will have to nuiko itself res- 
poni-iblot 


EXIT THE slave PSYCHOLOGY 

By Mr. St. NJHAL SINGH. 


f’w\UllING the iiibt few years of my long sUy in 
I I England, wj^onever 1 met an Indian vj.'-iliiig 
that country on pliiasuie or buhiiirvs bent, 
or an Eugiishiuau spending there a few weeks’ 
holiday, I w.is told that, since 1 left I ndia in lull, 
my motherland had eltered beyond iocogn>ti,<<u. 
It depended 'Upuii tlio point of view of tho 
individual who was talking with mo whothc-r ho 
thought tho changes wore, on the* whole, for the 
better or fer the worse. Everyone insisted, 
however, that a.swift, though,.silent and bloodies*', 
social revolution had taken place 

Since landing ut Dhaiiushkudi—the southern 
terminus of the Suu^b Indian < K iilway—on 
De^hoiber 1, 1921, 1 see evor/whoro signs of the 
process of transition through which my couhtry 
and my .pedplo have been pissing during th'> 
almost eleven yeaisof my exile. 1 cunnot say 
that the changes have unexpectedly burst upon 
my vision. Ill my mind's eye I have visualised 
them as they have boon beppening. There is, 
however, so great a difler^nce between intelleci-ual 
{teroeption and actual experience, that even tbe 


chiiiges lo' which J wiis fully pirpAred send n 
thrill through luc. 

1 can now see why this (I.iveriiinrnt, deriving 
current for it.i life from buyoiid tbo si-as, is so 
utterly iiiiidojuate to the sitimtion. T>io uieii 
who, in Downing Street and King Charles Street, 
slispe the Indian policy, hick even intellectual 
perception of tho India which is pul-sating with 
life, while thoir representatives unt here live in 
little Engl.inds doited nil over Uiu country, and 
hug tu themselves a land- which disiippcared a 
long time ago 

The changes which the foreigners within our 
ga'ers deplore the most are, in many cases, the 
ones which .apiir'a] to mo tbo most. Nothing 
iuspires in mo greater joy—greater hope—than, 
for instance, the now consciousness in our 
cuinin'iii V<4upli', the spirit of manhood in tbe 
younger generation, and especially tho new 
iiii]>ul:e in our women. 

The Briton in India wbo bus followed tbe line 
of least rosistance and interpreted the art of 
administration in terms of semi-somnolence is, I 
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can eee, aghast at this change. Ho ia having an 
anzioua time. Ho ia compelled to take bis noae 
out of musty filea, and to think. Anil since, in 
the past, he bas oconouiiaud upon constructive 
thinking, and would now like to continue to drift 
down the stream of what be calls “ law and 
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order, "lie ia exceedingly unhnpjiy, and tIie^ t« 
obtain my sympathy by tolling mo that India la 
“ going to the dog«.'’ 

I have lived for so long a tinio among the 
English people and competed with thoni in their 
own country and clsowiier,! (not without a 
measure of success), that I do not tike this 
grumbling seriomdy. I am not in the least sorry 
for the Britisher who Ins to gut out of tho rut in 
which he bas lived—'.nd revolted. 1 take tl'.e 
view that be should never hive iilhiwcd biiDScIf to 
got into that rut, and certainly should nuir havu 
revelled in being tiiore. 

It is a good thing for the British ndiniMistrntor 
that he is being mentally, and, 1 hope, morally 
and spiritually shaken up. He should, in my 
estimation, be grateful to our masses, who are 
oeasing to be dumb, patient, listless, and with no 


thought-for anyone or anything beyond their 
immediate surroundings. If ho bus uny genius 
at all, he pan do something with theih—niekeeome' 
thing out of them—whereas the inert masses were 
like BO much useless clay, which sttfe^ to bis 
haifds and rofusvd to be moulded into any shape. 

Tho British administrator may turn round and 
claim credit for the awakening of our«D)a|ees. 
lie cannot, of couiKP, iisseit 111 it ho has lavished 
money our own uioney — upon difi'using knowledge 
noiong the cotumAii people.* He can, however, 
say that he has taunted the classes into establishing 
cdotact with tho musses. Ho can even add that, 
in giving uk tho new Constitution, and compelling 
•“ educated* Indians ” to seek the votes of men 
who, ill many ca^es, are not literate, or are barely 
h crate, he has done something to* bridge the gulf 
between the educated and the uneducated people, 

] oiusr, however, tell him quite plainly that I 
^Miinut, imagine tlie pieseiit awakening ritnong our 
ci.uimoii pi-(iple withaiit the 4>liitbby, inbuman 
tiinlniciit iiielod out to.MiHiiy luUiaiJS in the 
liumliijun.s and ('oionies Tho men and women 
w.lio ba\c returned from the various parls of the 
Hutn>h Euipiio cmbitteied |/y the treatment 
I'l-t-onlcd them thurc, do n8t. belong to oiio area, 
lu umi creed, or to one locality. They have cornu 
b.ick witli tho iron in ihuir suuf i'loiu Britain 
ovui'.-oiu-, and anyuno who cxjicctH them to livo 
h {'pily in tho conditions of pitiful povortTp^i om 
winch they tried to escape does not understand 
iiiKiniii nature. 

In the awakening of our nnsiics, a memorable 
pari, has alhp bcop played Uy Indiait soldiers who 
/ought for their K’lig Eaiperor in the great war 
in theatres of action strewn over three continents. 
Thi'bo men were no more gathered from a few 
selociof) areas than wero tho oni-giaQts. They 
have returned to their Mothorlaiid wiser, and, 
alas!.in most cases.sadder men, deeply cAnscious 
of the fact that liidiaiiH, in tho present circutn- 
stance, are denied equality of treatment. 

Olficials like O’D-vyer, who look upon India as 
n milch cow, know that the Indian, no matter bow 
ignorant, who, forgone ronson^or another, bas had 
tho opportunity of spdhding some time, no matter 
bow shbrt, abroad, could not, upon bis return, 
bo M) easily exploited. Being incapable <ff getting 
out of the iiiuntal lilt, they sought to dog the 
footsteps of such Iiidians^and to make their life 
utterly miserable. Tnanks to tho short sighted- 
ness of the Indian “ politicals" who cast their 
votes in favour of tho Defence of India Bill, • 
they bed ample powers to take such action during 
the war. . ^fore that Act died a natural death, 
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they sought to arm thomBelvee with oveo a more euiiicing io respect managiog our own afleirB— 
stringent Act to be used in time of peace. In the and who is not working towards that end. Some 

Kowiatt Committee report there is a signiiicant of us are more willing to learn from the British 

clause in which the fashioning of that inetniment than others : but in the last analysis, we all realise 
is juati^d^witb groat delicacy, but not without that nations by themselves are made, and are act- 

force, by reference to the disbanding of lafge ing upon that principle. 

masses of soldiei-s. And if some of my and the other generation 

The O'Dwyerism and Dyerism which followed are inclined to be weak-kneed, there are the young 

as a* natural se(]uenco of thrusting the llowintt men, and, God bless' them ! the young women, 

legislation down India's throat did more to drive behind us, who more than make up our deficiencies 

away that cowering, crawling , mentality, which in this respect. Behind <!hese citizens of to mor- 

Was responsible fur India's de|>rassed status, than row, with their sturdy sense of self-respect nnd 
all other agencies combined. Peisons who, in the self-reliance, are our masses, rapidly awakening to 

old days, would let anyone walk over* them with- a realisation.of what is happening about them— 

out so much B-i whimpeiiiig, nro nuw^ stniidiiig moo and women who may be lacking in literacy, 
erect and demanding their rcgiits like men, ' but who are determined to rise out of the abjss 

There still me, no doubt, a few Indians—survi- in which India has been plunged for many a 

vals of the old order—who leava their airihiges century. 

standing outside the gate when thoy coll upon The reader will no doubt ask if, since my return 

British otjicials, who tako cH' t,h< ii shoos is the to India, 1 have scon no signs of excesser—if 1 

verandah boforo stepping into tbs dm wing-room, ' liave not noticed that some of the young people nre 

who bow and M-i-.ipe, wliu in v< i o.xjtres.s disagree- iiiislukiiig ludcnoss for independence- -that tlio 

ment, no inatter how dudiiiiiliy tliey may <i)fi'er commonest people are riouting autlioiity, parental 

from the Banib. and who uii<|ue'stiuniiig1y can y out as well ns guvernnieutal—and if the general spirit 

the orders thoy rrceive They ere, however; of indiscipline does not make me fear For India’s 

relics of a process of transition which has alniost future. 

run its cycle Tim Biitish ullicial who is coiiteiit * My reply is ; these evils are meioly transitional, 
to remain in fhe i ut ctitses the day when Unit The {lendulnm niay have swung too fai', but it will 

process began ; but he i.« ns powerless to stop it as right itself—it is, indeed, righting itself. Kudu- 

tbo li^fi tly which this minute o-cttlcd upon my ness is not in our blood. We, as a race, arc not 

nose was able to arrest the flow of iny tln iiglit. arrogant, nor grasping, Info will soon adjust 

Nn ’ W-c Itidmns, whetber wo permit thb Itselt to tbo changed conditions, provided the 

world to label us “ Moder.ito " or “ Extiernist,” or hacks of our people aic not stiiloned by coercion, 

whether we •etylo oursolves “ Libersl ” or J, in any cn.se, lejoiro that <;ur slave psychology 

“ Nationalist," or whether wo chudso to^co opciuto is disappenring. Thu Britisher in our midst must 

with tho British officials or are attompling \o ' rejoice equally with me, for herotofore ho has so 

boycott them, have lo.st that spirit of political long bad only underiing.s in Jiidia. wlmiea.s now 

mendicancy which so leceiitly chaiBitoristj’ ns. there is promifo of real co-oporation betwetn men 

There is nol a single one among us who dors not who respect themselves and who will soon learn to 

believe that Indians cun bo and bhuiild bo self- re.spect one another. 

MY IMPRESSIONS OF IHE ASSEMBLY 

By NA\\^AB MIK ASAD ALI KHAN liAlL\DUK, M. l. a. 

4 

H aving been invited by the editor of this the upper house, the Council of State. The 

enterprising irt.iga/.ine to tecord my impre.s- Assembly is more than double of the Council, 

sions of the informed*lowor clumber of the while tlie membera of the latter body Are dubbed 

Central Lpgiskturo, I do not propose to review the “ Honourables ”, and their ti rtna of membership 

proceodingh of the Indian Legislative Assembly extends to five years, those of the former body 

already avniliible in the publishijd reiH.rts. But are stW u«ldressed and spoken of within tbo 

I deaite to make a few'general observations in Assembly chnmbor. as “Honourable Members” 

tbo hope that they may not fail to interest the without the formal prefix, and their term of 

Readers of the ymZian, A«inew. Id the first place momberabip is limited to three years. Neverthe- 

tbe spectacle of the li>wer bouse, the Legislative feas the numerical strength of the Assembly 

Awembly, if far mofe impreseive than that of (over a hundred members), the representative 
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Rh&racter as well rb the democratic miture of its 
members, and the dialentic skill no less than the 
debating elo(|uonoe of its leading members from 
different Provinces, not only impress even the 
casual observer with its greatness but adds to the 
pictiiresqueness of the -imposing scene. Jn the 
second place, the exercise of the right of the 
Assambty to discuss and'divide the bouse on 
the budget, a distinct improvement over the old 
legislative council, for\s its special feature and 



MIR ASAD ALI KHAN BAHADUR, 
fuves the way for the ovontuiil introduction of 
uionoy billr< ns in the llousn of (.^nnenons. In 
tbo third pl.ico the itbseiico of tho miiiietorinl 
party in the A^aenibly with tho IndiHii ministors 
rvsponsible to the House deprives tho Assembly 
of its real power. In this respect thr Assembly 
with its Esociitive Members nut responsible to 
the elected members re prnctically no different 
from th© old council. Until a rpsponsihl© ministry 
is introduced in the Central J<egislatu^, parti¬ 
cularly in tbo Afisembly, the lower chamber can¬ 
not claim to be a truly popular and realty re¬ 
presentative body, In the fourth place the 
personality of the bouse, though lacking the 
same cohesion and vigour as in the much smnller 
Did council, shows greater variety and more 


individnaiity. \\'hil« the Non-Co-operation pro¬ 
paganda as well aa the Congress resolution is 
responsible for tho nbaenco from the Assembly of 
such leaders aa Mr. M A. dinnab, Lula Lajpat Rai, 
Mr. C. R. I)fc and Pandit Madan Mohafi iftalaviya, 
the presenco’of the older type of Congressman like 
Mr. E»rdley Norton, Sir P. S Sivaswami Aiyer 
Mr. T. V Sesbagiri Aijor wlro belong to the 
Moderate LibarnI Party and of the new type of 
liberal politici.'ins like Mr. Jamnada^s Hnaroka- 
dass and Sir .lamesetjco * Jeejhibhoy, besides 
Munshi Iswar Ch.rran and Dr. Nnnd Lai, and the 
members of^he newly growing democratic party 
under tho le.ad of Dr. If. H. Gour of the Central 

• J'rnvincejf, iofuscs new life into the council 
discussions and makes tho proceedings not infre¬ 
quently very tntertaining. liistly the new 
I'losident of Iho Assembly, Sir Frtderuk Whyte, 
is a charming persunality. While enforcing order, 

• ho contributes humour. Uis tnctful*conduct in 
the ciiair often loli^ve.s miielt tension and eases 
somotimes the most tiring situation. In all 
t.he.st% re.'-pect.s tiie* newly constituted Assembly 
stiirors so inuih from tho Imperial Legislative 
Council of tho old style tboA its members who 
now Kusk tu roprosont therein much larger consti¬ 
tuencies, m.ay* well cungrntul'ite themselves on the 
improved condition and iticrcnscfl powers of the 
lower chamber. ^ But it has to be observed 
that there is h-ss unity of aim and ot* purpose 
Among the non-ollicial members of the Assembly. 
SometiiiK-s it is hard to stciire ro-oidinatcd action 
and cO'<>perativo i ll'ort even imi^ng the elected 
jiiembors ef the sanm piovincrs, nt least in matters 

• oT common legislation for the benefit of the 
couiitiy ns a whole t'nlike iho terogni.sed lea- 
ders^if the ohl tjpe who c.itiimanded large sup¬ 
port and condiined action, the presontf; lenders of 
the Assembly hnrdly vcnluie to unite the different 
shades of political opinion in essential matters of 
fundamental ioiport'tnco While parties may 
exist, each with a disthict aim end purpose, party 
feeling should apd ought to he siiVx-rdinHted to 
tho common \tell-lH>ing of the people when com¬ 
mon legislation^ of .a far reaching character is 
undertaken. It is. rtiet-eforo, well for the provin¬ 
cial representatives lo chooeo their leaders, 
0140 lender for each province, and 'fop these 
loadors to choose their own chief for a year or for 
the full term of the Assembly, while in matters 
communal, each great community may choose its 
own leader who may, whenever required, co¬ 
operate with the provinoiahleaders as well ea wit}) 
the leader-in-chief. Withemt efficient leadership, 
there can be little national or party'progreaa. 



THE PROBLEM OF 

By Mr. S. K. MITRA B.A. 

I X a previous article* I remarked that one of the 
results of high protective tariff for India will 
be the introduction of coneidvrable foreign 
Capital To? indigenous industrj andimaoufacttire. 
From the evidence given before* the t'iSc^l 
Oommission it appeara, however, that some have 
considered the qnertioD from the point of view of 
of its political aspect and have conie to the oon- 
clueion that foreign capital will be detrinientnl to 
the political aspirations of Irtdia and therefore 
should be discouraged. 

Such a conclusion liis been arrived at f-imply 
because too much importince has been given to 
the events of the pis*', bwt no thought has been ' 
given to the trend of the present, which contains, 
though imperceptibly, but nonetheless clearly, 
the hope of a bright future. This promise of a 
bright fujure I do not 6id only in the recent 
pronouncement of tlie Ri-itish people as legards' 
their attitude in ' the polfcicil mlvancemcnt of 
India, but in tho economic forces which are, and 
wiil be in action in shaping her destiny. I’^eople 
mty be sceptical ,i«haut tlie sincerity of co-opo- 
rxtion of tho ili*iti^b c >pit:<li.sts to make the 
Ke'orms a eucces», biit they ^llOllld not be blind 
to tho eonomic forces which are tending to bring 
about a tremendous change in the relation of 
nanital {ind labour in India. .The strikes which 
are rampant throughout the country are not 
without sigoincsiico. Though political agitatofs 
may he at the root of many of these strikes it 
would be foojish not to look at the cause why 
labour is so very responsive to thta counsel of the 
agitators. Though niifiguided politics have given* 
a (illip to the various strikes that have loeently 
taken pUco, it is indubitable that tho (trikes 
reprojont bomiat ikably to some extent bon'’/i'Je 
attempt^ by underpiid men to obtain bettor wuges. 
The crux of the wh< >l(i situatiou lies in this ' fact 
and if thii is Io<t sight of to magnify the sinister 
politicil signihcance, diys, of dire calamity are 
facing the ioduitriolis >ti tn of India. That there 
is a wide divergence between wages and the 
proluct of Ijbour in India no bidy wifi have the 
hardihood to deny if the fact of the fat dividends 
given in jute, cotton and other industries, and 
which* represent tho share of the capitalists, is 
taken into consideration in all its bearings. 

It is a rudimentary pioposition of the science 
of economics that tbo production of a commodity 
is tho result of the combined endeavours of four 
•factors vie , land, labdur, capital and organisation 

* “ Budget Debates,” Indian Xaview, for February. 
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(management) nnd when the commodity is market¬ 
ed, the odoney value is dividod among these four 
factors. Owing to the ignorance of the labouring 
class in India and owing to the low standard of 
living to wliich it is habituated, the capitalist 
class (in which I include the management) are 
able to secure vi-i-y ^nt dividends and big salaries 
thr< Ugh the pmeo's of handing over to the 
labourera less than they ghtindly produce. This 
state of affairs cannot last very long. The strikes 
may be unsucciissfiil at tbo present moment but 
they are sure to bring, in their train in the near 
future, trade uuini s uf tbo Western type recog¬ 
nised by the v:iiiouK industiies or by the Govern¬ 
ment. With such drganisatioD at the back of 
labour a re-avljustmsnt of tho dividend to the 

. labourers will -be a ipiostion of time. .. Hut it will 
not stop there. It will bring about most far- 
renching results for tho good of India. This 
re adjustment will bo a most iniportant factor in 
transferring the tn.xnsgement into the hands of 
Indian.’, ff labour get a lirg«*r dividend, there 
will be lo.ss for tbo capitalist and tho r-ntrepreueur 
class 

• Tho con^rqiienco of t))i.4 will bo r.bat the ciipi’a- 
list will look rnoro and more t.o It.ilians, who are 
sure to be Kss rxp-u ^ivp, to t>ke up tl y mnnage- 
mont uf tbo viiri'Ut' indu''ti ies tiitborto the 
more responsible p ists are it1iii(i*‘t all liUod by 
Kuropoans bociU't* tlm cvpit'ilists, uvcing to the 
very low sbanda d of w.iges lor. Iiibour, ciutld 
•itTord to he pitiiolic by iiiipoiting their com¬ 
patriots for tho liigher posls mi vet) gorioroiis 
terms. But, tinx-H aic nut very distniit, if the 
re adjustment indieitud nloio takes pi.ire, when 
economic forces ■>! uio will f<uc>< tbo cpitahst to 
tr.iin up suitaSlo Inditns to t.ak.i up positions of 
trust in their coiicoins Alivuly a few leivding 
firms <jf C-iIcutta nni t-mplo. ing a few Indians in 
posts h thorto re.sc: ved f.n Fuimiii-iiiis ; and when 
Indians beniing not l.ho hoM mule of u lltiiversity, 
but possessing tlin inoro r. (pi'Sity ipnlilic ition of 
thorough knowlHclgo .if Ih'* piai;''ii’'il work will he 
available at a less luin into itii>n. the self interest 
of thecipitalists .il mti will niiko them eciplov the 
natives of this c.miitry in pieferonce to their 
rather costly minpatriots. Th ui the opposition 
from ^reigii HmiS to the Indian national aspi¬ 
ration will be a.s imp issible as the advocacy of free- 
trade by firms run by foreign 'c-ipit.il but whose 
destines are bound up with the industrialisation 
of India. Therefore, any ohjectior^-to the iovest- 
ment of fordigii cvpital in India' will simply 
retard the progress of Indian I^ustry, 
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LA-W IN THE GREAT WAR 


By the HON. Mr. JUSTICE C. G. ODGERS. 


fl'HE 8ec^nd volume of this • work ••pens with 
a chapter on the treotment of piisonr.r^, 
the number of which whs lurjjer by f.ir ihnii f hoHO 
in any other wnr. The GermnnH hold nt.out three 
millions, the Allies over a millun a biilf. 

The Hague Convention of 1899 estabbshed war 
information bureaux in order that tlio n-Utivi s 
and frieods of those tj^ken prisoners might learn 
of their welfare In fact O oit Britiiii. wont even 
further and provided iirfoimatioii as to those 
intoriiod also. 

After some delay the German • Government 
sgreod to the proposal that neutral Inspectors 
shoubl be n))()oint,ed fc«- the prison CHidps 
in enoh belligirent country. It js gratifying 
to learn from an Aiiuiiicaii nutlior who hng 
studied the subject from the record', i hat there 
were few if atiy coitiphiiiitK of the tii'atineiit of 
prisoners by Gieat Biitaiii ; but tiiiti^y instances of 
insulHciont JHi ornodiitimi, food and clolhirig are 
fur tiisired oi. r.lu< sido of (leimanv, wbn undoubt¬ 
edly treated bej' piisoneis very b^dlr indeerl. 
Tho wbi>l<' natimi «iH b el a di bt of gi •titrule to 
Ml'. Gmiii'd. ibe Aoiei'oin A nib .ssador Jo 
Gorn>;uj\, for tbo gimt. intei.ist, he i.ooi:»iii the 
iilleviatioii of tbo tiiriiblo condirion id our men 
who wore prisoiu rs in 1.1'c li inds of tiu- (lermnns. 

Tbo ll.niib ^on pri-'ori rottip was ei-jierially 
disgrai'eriiV; as xvis Jtlso the jdtijjuo cjui.p at Wit- 
tenbor-g. Tbo ^Anici i<-:ui inspectors reported well of 
tbo feeding of ('•■‘rn aii prisoru I's by tlio llntish ; 
the (lormaiis giro rations ju't Kixili-'i,-i,t to keep 
body and siiiil togrtlu'i. In j.<ct, the loeding of 
priKiinerH wa> lugelv taker, cdl* the bands ot 
GeiT.iiiny by rlie ibiind.ioco of parcels <d supplies 
from homo wliieh tlio pi isontrs reiaiiv' d. 

Gorinaiiy piupo-ely rediieod her lalionH in |>ro- 
poition f>s Fueb pare* la wei<* received, and riiuloubt- 
ediy fell short of iiei <iuty iiinlei the lixv in this 
respect. There also seetiiM no fiouht th:.? prisoners 
w«T(> iinb'.wfiilly eii'plo'i<'il to keep various (lormnn 
indnstiiis g<iing dining the wai. 

Tbo li.igiin (!onvenlaon jiiovides that iho wmk 
piisorieis'III'put *o <10 shoubl not be I'viessi'vT and 
must f.ot, lio eonnreled with fin- operations of tbo 
war. There is good ground for susp»et.ing that 
prisoners wi-ro r-rnployed in win- woj;k r. >/. 
munitions and railway riitls. 

firm of tho llagtaiit hrefrohcs of tbo law was tbo 
ernployiiient of prisoners in works just bihind thu 
firing lino wheio they were within race of their 

* Tnternational T..aw and tbo Great War. By Janrea 
Wilford Garner. 2 Vola. LoDcinans, Orecn & Co. 
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own artillery. The nvidenca b«forp the Commif^ 
liion piasidud ovii- by hfr. Justice Younger (aa 
bo then was) [■] iii ly showed that tbe law was sys- 
atically broftui by Gi-riimny in this respect as 
also in tlio’woik rnpiired fiom prisoners; tfaf^ 
hours of woik were eauessive, the prironerg were 
id treated and half stnrved, * * • 


Of great interest is the account of the occupa* 
tioii of Kidgiiim, .The detailed and minute legis* 
tion is.-uc'd by Cerinany is examined and tbe 
Cuiiciii-sion is leicbed thiit it practically amounted 
to a declaraffion that the sovereignty of Belgium 
^ had com«^ to an end and that Belgium by its 
occupation by the Germans bad become a part of 
tbo German Empire. Now tho pc^rver of a military 
oecup.ant is t/e flitlo provisional and founded on 
military ueccs'ity, further, no occupied territory 
cm pass under tbo sovereignty of the occupant 
till tbe end of tho ryar. Tbe,attempt to ‘ Plan* 
ilurizo' the Gniveieity of Ghent in order to 
iittrsct tho l''leriiish population to Germany and 
auiluc0 thorn from their ullegiance to Belgium 
fs a remiikable c-xainple of She thuroiighness of 
tho tiorniaii Ky stem, , • 

Germany set up its own legal tribunals Tho 
existing laws of an occupied country should only 
bii iiiUiifsioil with so fur hh military interests 
rerpiiro. I'liv.ite" law, e.y. property. TlThtract, 
•iuiiieslic lelutiuiis aie ordinarily never interfered 
with Germany however introdi^ceTd a new 

Itbnur tu;*is].ttuiii, and laws regulating trade, 
edur-ition,. iHtiguagr, health, hiiainesH etc. In 
• eiy(ise(|ueiico of tho doiiuiiciation of the Belgian 
.ludgt-s of tho so called ‘ (kmiicil <if Flandeis,’ and 
thnir airost and ilcpuetatiiin, tbe .lodges eusperi- 
doil flieir sittings and tho Gerinansy in March 
1918, took over the administration of justice 
lioiuipfurth. , • 

The German tribunals w >ro pai ticuliiVly severe 
ill iippKing tho biw ^of ‘war treason' to the 
oeciipit'il ronit.oiy, anil tho brutal crime of tbe 
cxoeiition of l^'iiiso G.ivell for concenliiig and 
aiding HiV.i.sh .vitl KreiieU sobliers will be fresh 
in all uur nieiiiories. * 

The* ATrifti ieiiri l.ogiition tried to interfere 
hut .she was sonteiicod at n p. m. and shot at 2 
a til, llin followiiig morning before there was 
time to do iinytliing on Jier behalf. She was not 
ehargod with bring«n spy and one has to go back 
to tho time of .Tinlgo Jeflreys of infamous me¬ 
mory, for tiro execution of a woman (in that cas 9 
Alice Lisle) for similar vifTence. The British 
Courts cpnvicted a German woman during the 
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war of obtaining information with regard to 
munition depots and gave her 6 months’ imprison' 
ment. A female - spy was convicted in tOlC and 
though the Oourt was com{>elled by the law to 
sentence I^ntwto death, it was commuted. 

The policy of requisition and contH'hutioDR ak 
piuctioed in the late war waa not now to (iennnny, 
which had resorted ,to it in the Franco-PrusHiun 
War of 1&70, with the object of breaking down 
the resistance of the French. Our uiithoi'gives 
a list of the heavy, contribution levied on 
some of the Belgian and French towns by 
the Germans in the late wnr. The geneml 
contribution on Hnlgium niono is "romputed 
at 1,440,000,000 francs The Hngno Corv/ention 
(Art. 49) authorizes contributfonK for tho needs 
of the army. Thin does not of course moan that 
the inhabitants of occupied territory are to pay 
the cost of carrying on tlio war ; but that is wbnt 
the German noquisitions practically anioiinted to 
There was also a deniple tax imposed on Rolgian 
refugees to compol thorn to return to their native 
- land. The systeirl of reiiuisitions and contri¬ 
butions WAS extended in proportion >is tho block¬ 
ade of Germany boAmie mote stringent, Jjivo* 
stock, mnc'hinery, r ailway .ninterial, timbe**, fiinds 
in private hanks and post oftices were till retjuisi* 
tioned by Geraian^'. All these were sei/.<'d nnti 
transported to Gortnany against the )>rovistori.s 
of Articla^'l of the llagtie (^mvedtion. 

Private funds are of course exempt from soizni'e; 
only strictly*' state funds can he seized by a 
belligerent. Almost nrore important wore the 
requisitions of serfices for military works^ Then 
BelgUn inhabitants were frequently re(]uired to < 
dig trenches for their invaders, .also to <|UArry 
stone or work in arsenals. 

A condict o| opinion has arisen as to whet&er 
the compulsory employment of civilians to act os 
guides CAD'he justified. TJiu better opinion in 
against it; yft the Germans seem, on the evi¬ 
dence available, to have compelled civilians to give 
information etc.,'as to the dioveicv. t.H of their 
own army. * • 

Another doctrine pu&bcd to the extreme by 
the Germans was that df collective fines. This 
had also been tbeir pr.ictico in the Franco Peus- 
sian war, but^never on lo extonsivo a scalo. The. 
Hague Oobveritioii lays <]uwq that there should Ifo 
no general penalty for the nets of individuals 
unless the population cm ^ h.uld joiutly res¬ 
ponsible for such acts. Numoioim o.xAmph’S of 
the infraction of this rule, by Germany aro given 
'in tlie list. Tho conclusion reached is that such 
impositions oo tho scale adopted by the GermsiiH 


are nothing more than pillage Biid are forbidden 
by International /.jaw. 

A pnictiee which aroused much indignation 
wii.s the deportation of the civiluin inliAhitants of 
tho orciijiicd regions of Belgium and Finnco. The 
defence of Oorniiiliy was in the main fhat thesa 
drpoitiitions were oidcieil in tlm intei-csts of the 
inhohitants themselves., Goriuatiy alleged that 
tliese were necsssury botli in older to nniintain 
law and order and also to rnlfpv" Gerninriy of the 
bnnltin of mnintniiiing the c:vilian population 
Tho real reason is possibly to bo found iti tim 
fact thnt tho Gorninn army wa!- in fact living „n 
tho territory it occupied, much of whu ' was very 
.nic-o iigriciiltural hmd which it >vas ticcessAry to 
oultiv.ate and harvest. Gerntai . could not spam 
labour for this, so it coinpcllcd f.lic inbjibif.ania of 
tt^o ec( iipied tracts tii undtTtitko it. 

The rSnruiAns with n-gaid to .‘‘.clgium contended 
,that a l.arge civil pi-pulotinn o.it. of cniployment 
was a Ktiurce of grout danger 1i« if.self and tliat it 
would bo much betfci- for tin ni.selves as well ns 
for the depiutces to lie put fo work in Germany. 
Tho w.-»y in which t}ic>e depot totioris wore cariiid 
out is well knowii. Kinuncs were luthlcssly 
sepivnted and the dcjoitccs lin|iicnMy tiented 
wiUi tlio<^groutesl. <i -t. |fv. I<i s.i\ nothing of the 
nioial degmdntiun t.- wiiich initny of tho women 
woio subjeettd. 

The Gorman |K>!icy in this regard is unjircced- 
ent3d in modern warfare nnd the defence of the 
benefit of the inhabituits t.s., thai they should 
not degenerate through demorali/ntion . nd want 
of work was pure hipocrisy. 

. The invasion of Belgium is the next important 
topic dealt with Belgium as is well known wus 
neutralized in IK.'Uuridera collective guarantee 
by Austria, Fraiicp, Great Britain, Goriunny and 
Rnssia. The Treaty of IH.'G was never (piestioricil 
in the w.tr of IK7(I; ii«r was the neutrality of 
Belgium over vmluied. Gcinuiny t<’(|uest.ed 
Belgium to allow her passage for troops This 
WHS nil iiltiointum and was delivered to Belgium 
on August 2i)d, lSH-1. The proposal was rejected 
by Belgium ami hor territory invaded by 
Germany. Tho (|ncstions of i nieinational I.'w 
involved in tho viotHtion of Belgian riontn>lity 
aro reduced by Prof. Gainer to three (1) Is 
such » vio^itioii over justifiable an.l was it jnstifia' 
bis ill the present case ? (2) (/An a neutral lawfully 
grant passage to troops of one htlligerorit for the 
purpose of nttecking its ndversgr) ? (H) Is it. the 
duty of one guaranteeing power, ii.dcpendcntly 
of tho CO guarantors to intervene and prevent vio¬ 
lation of tho guarantee? As ^0)' oortain 
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fiaaeK viuUttoii coiuuiitted in oelf |>roservatioti is 
not jit'ohibito'l by liiteriialional Ltn Tliwy in.iy 
bo jiHtiliotl Ijy nocoKnity e.tj. thu «)<mti’uution by 
En^litnij of tiio O.iniKh b'luot in tS07 to provont 
ltd ii>tutiic hiindti of N.t{K>U‘ou. 

'L'tiu Uoi'ui'iii cxounu Wild Chat H liad poMttve 
inroninitioii tb:it Che l‘'rviiob iiitumiiMl to violate 
Hel;;iiiu neiiMutity ami oiarch through her torn- 
tury to attui'k thoiiidelvus. The Guiiiinn lioetiiiie 
of military neee.osit^ ik that any act witiioiit ivhirli 
the objoetd of tho war cannot liu obl iinud ia Iu^al> 
ly jostiliabli' us boiii^ iiocussary in ;i luilitury 
sense. 

They di tiiiguish between ' Kriu;'R rai.^-on’ 
(law of necessity in warfare) ami ‘ Krie^ 
manier’ (ie,:i» 0 H of wti) The funner are tiio 
exceptional iuIoh, which by •Uermans have 
been traie posed into the rules to bo usui^Ily 
fullowuil III warfare. Again, here as elsuwhnro, 
tho attaiiiinoril ol tho ‘ object of tlu> w;ir’ justiOo^ 
any means taken to that end. Tho coiichi.-mn 
reached by oiir aiitliur is that there was no iiiieos- 
sity in tiio propnr jind strict soneu to justify tho 
German invasion ol liolgiuin but only eoiibider-^ 
atioiis of stiMlegfcal interests and niilitary cun- 
veniiincK, • 

Tho UormaiiK laid great stress on the*'fact that 
b'rencb soldiers wore alleged toliive liuun seen 
at Jjiege and Namur helwoeii .luty -lithund 29th, 
but it is very doubtful if any wore there in tael 
and in* any ca.so this and most of the other nets • 
charged against l''rnnce hy Get iiriny took place 
before tho outbreak of war, when of course 
there can be no (piestion of violation of neu¬ 
trality. , 

Another point made by Oenuany was the 
Anglo Belgium ‘ conversation’ hy which Belgium 
was alleged to have repudiated hor neutralisstiou 
and practically become the vaH.s:kl of Great 
Britain. In fact all that took plncu was that the 
proposed entry of British troops into Belgium 
wus contingent upon the violation of Belgian 
neutrality by Germany. 

Buch entry could only bo made by consent of 
Belgium and to enable her to defend hor neutra- 
Jity against violation by Germany. There was no 
agreement or convention between Belgium and 
Great Britain, further it would seem that, if 
there were an alliance between Qelg iim and 
Great Britain^ it is not unlawful fora mmti-alized 
state to enter into such an alliance if its object 
be to defend her neutrality. The Germans further 
sought to justify the invasion of Belgium on the 
ground that the Neutralization Treaty of 1831 
was DO longer io force when the iovasion took 


place. The Treaty of 1870 did not supersede the 
Treaty of IH.'ll as alhigcd Viy Gtirin iny ; the very 
tcnim of tho ioiiiiur state that it is subsidiary to 
the latter. 

It wasMiext said that the German Empire was 
•uo party tto tho Xroaty of 1831 as it was eigned 
by i’ruhsiii. Tho Gurmsn Empire as such fre- 
ipicnlly allinnod tiiat tliu neutrality of Belgium 
would bo lospKcted oven aHlutn.os I9ll^ add 1914. 
Ill liny c.tse tho violation of Hclgium was a vio¬ 
lation of convmitioii and vf tho IJ-igue Conference 
which Was merely doclaratory of the existing law. 
Till) last German arguiiient was that the Treaty of 
1831 ha3 lapsed by operation of the rule rtbus sic 
NtaniiUM i.ij, thero was a complete change in the 
state of things 'which formed the basis of the 
treaty and was one of it^ tacit conditions. 
The change* of circumstuiiccn must be such 
as eithci to render the execution of the 
treaty dillicult or impossible, or «to entail the 
performance of vbligatiom^ which woiu not fore- 
soon hy the contracting purlie.'i, and which, had 
thoy bcHin foi;psouii, would* never have been « 
assumed. This aigiiinent is sujipoied to rest on 
tho e.\pansion of BolgiuA between 1K31 and 
rjl4; hor arijuisit.iiyr of colonies and her 
fortiiicati'Hi.s transforming her into a strong 
military power. 7'he answei' ^to this is that no 
objection was ever raised by Germany, one of the 
guarantors, when Belgium acquired •^r colonies 
(chielly the (Joiigo) or raised her fortifications, 
in any c»ise it i.s nut open to one party to a 
treaty to repudiate its obligations whenevsr in 
its ow^ interests a terminatiAi of the treaty is 
• desirable, 

As to (2). Right of passage in time of war,— 
The older writers all held not only that a right 
of passage might be granted b^t also that a 
belligovent bad a right to it, ^utefeuille in 
iS4H was the §rst writer to insist that a neutral 
state is bound to refuse such rigljt of passage, 
and such is tho modern view. It WMuId there¬ 
fore seem that the^transport of troops by Great 
Britain through Portuguese torriiory in the 
Bouth'African War though made in purauance 
of treaty rights, was notf in conformity with the 
Lw of Nations and that Portugal bad no right 
. to grant such a right of poRango. Ip consonance 
therefore with opinions of jurists for the last 60 
years, there is no doubt that Belgium had no 
right to grant ^uch passage as was demanded of 
her by Germany. 

As to (3). Duty of the guarantors. As pointed 
out by Hall, such a guarantee as that under* 
diseuwon would be meaningiess if it only 
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provided for oomtnoD nction in circitDiotbiiccH in 
which ell tho guaranteeing poweia would act 
together ; and to liavo required England to 
suminon the otbur guaranteeing fxmorti for 
coQiinon council would have lendcrud tho tieaty 
illuaoryt * ^ , 

The great weight of opinion to day ik in 
favour of tho right if nut tho duty of overy 
iodividtul guarahtui to intoifuro to |>i'(>vunt 
violation uf the treaty. Thu hook guoa mi to 
refer to the violutiun of Luxetnhurg by 
Germany. ‘ 

Thiii atato wae, by treaty in !b3‘.> and IH07. 
neutralir.od on the ba^^l> of uxnmcrid m-utrality, 
unlike Hulgium. On tho )si Aiigut-l 1^14 
German troo{>8 tetaed th.o lailuny Mntioii of 
TroiB ViergOH before Gem.any had deiiuiod 
war against Fraiice and without addressing an 
ultimatum to the Luxemburg GuvernUient, 
Ibis disposes of the defence put forwurd by 
Germany the case of Beigiuui that hii 
ultimatum places tf noutnir statu in a statu of 
conditional belligerency amf a suLsiquent iiivn- 
sion uf its territory is tburefuie nu infrifction 
of the law of neutrality. 

In September ia<0^ Japanese tiuops marched 
across a portion of Cbinu^e territory^ in oidur to 
reach Kiuu Chau, and tliu seisuie of a railway 
line. This was'justihed by Japan uii the ground 
of milita^ ueccsbity ; also that if the luilwuy linu 
from Tbing Thu were nut suised, it would be 
a eouice of,daiiger in the n‘ar of their niuiy, also* 
that the Cbtnesu Government was unwilling to 
prevent the Gertpans fioiii u»ii]g tho railway fur 
military purposes. Whatever aiay'hu tho upiuiop 
of this defence, it is quite clear that the acts of 
Japan were wholly diflbront and iusignilicant 
when compared with the Germuii vtolatiui uf 
Belgium. 

An interesting discussion arises out of tho 
occupation of Greece by England'uiul Eranco. In 
October 1,V)5 English and l''reiich troops landed 
in Saloniki—neutral territory. They touJc posses¬ 
sion of the custom bouses aixi uriusted and 
transported the consuls of Austtiu, f'ulgaria, 
Germany and Turkey rt Salonikr and Mytileue. 
In January 1916 troops landed in Corfu and 
occupied the castle owned by the German Emporor 
there. Mifrtial law was established in Saloniki 
and practically a blockade of Greece established 
the occupyirg forces. *A formal protest was 
made by Greece against this' violation of her 
neutrality but no attempt was made to oppose the 
^agiHing of the troops. The position was a curious 
one. Xt will b« fresh ih the minds of readers that 


t^ of Greoco whs under strung German 

inHuunce. Ho had dismissed tlie imnistry of 
M. Voni/.ploH and ]>ui<:t.ici.lly lulod peiHunally and 
in coiitravuiiLion of tho constitution which 
provided fora hystoiii of pHrliiinieiit-ury govern¬ 
ment. In Juno 1917 tho Ailiiid <*.>vori)iuciitB 
demanded the abilieution of tho King which took 
pisicu iiniiiediutuly. I'lio people were sti-ongly in 
favour of assisting &ervia iii fullilinent of the 
terms of the troaty ; the \j^ii g however held that 
the obligatiuii to as.-.ist iSurvia would only arise in 
the event of a Balkan war. Thero was thus a 
deadlock betwooii tho wills of the poojilo and uf 
the King. Tho iuv.ision of Grcccu was un¬ 
doubtedly u violation of Diu rigfil.s uf neutinlity, 
but it Was very far ruouivcd in character fiuiu the 
invasion of Hgigiurn by tliu Out mans. Tho King 
of Giccco and ^ smaii group of pulit.ciuiis had in 
fact shown themseives to Oo unncutinl in that 
they vvuro scciutly working for our oiiemius. 
This may or may not justify tlio uxtitmie nuasures 
taken by tiio Alius. Thu Gieek Govoiriuicnt 
undertook to oliserve benevolent ncutiality hut 
owing (u the iittitiiih; of tliu King mid his 
advisers, this uudertaking was viohittii. What¬ 
ever view is Iflkuti it must be ndiuiMi d, that tluiu 
ie a va^t diil'uicncu hetWLon tho ullicd occiipaliuu 
uf Grecuu Hiid tho iiiViiMioii of Bulgiiiut. 

The first asMition ol thu light to dcstiuy 
noutnil murthunt ve.-sui.s was in the iiiissiun- 
<)a|Kiiiesu war, — IVUo. Tho case of tfie 
Kni<//it Cviumii.n'/cr sunk by tfiu Uqsi-ians in tite 
Kud Sea madu a giv.vt iinpicssiut. at thu tiuiu. 
She was allsgoiJ to bu cairying a uaigu uf 
contraband. 

JTofossor JLnIlund w.vs pruuticuliy alone in 
asserting that tbu doeliuction of noutini pii/.vb 
is under cortuiii circuinslsnuus jostiii.iblu. 

The conise of Eiighsii decisions is against it, 
but of lato years thuie is much opinion of weight 
in Its favour. 

The only doci.sioii on thu point reaciiud by the 
second Hague (Joiiferenuo was to allow priicee to 
bo taken into ucutraJ ports ponding tequustration 
by a Prizo Uoiiit. At the Inturnatjunul Naval 
Uonference (190B-0‘J) the rule adopted and 
embodied in the Declaration of London woe that 
a pri 2 e migiit bu destroyed whero the conveyance 
of a priso into a home port would involve danger 
to tbe ^ptor or the success of the military 
operations in which he wus engaged. 

Most uf tbu cases arising in (hd late war were 
those of destruction by submai'ines. 

Id January, 1911) the Geioiess sunk the 
P, Arye, ad AmertcaD ship, which wm 
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bought to be justified on tbc ^'i-oiiiid tiiat the 
ciirgo WHH destined for the British forces and it 
was impossible to tako bur into u (jcrmtiii 
port. 

The Dutch stennier Meile't wits lihuwiso sunk 
ill M'rrch Il)t5 by a Gertuaii subinurino. Tho 
Oil-go uoiibistod of oriin^es coiisignt-.I to pt'ivMto 
persons in Ijocidoii. TliHjcgnlity of tha sinking 
of till! SlfdeA was upiicld the (aennan courts, 
but tbuie was no doiilK it was unlau/ul, and tlie 
Dc-'claration of l.ondoii coul-} iiovur b.ivo intitixlud 
to SLiiction the outployiueiit of suUinanna-s 
ngaiiist neutral cuininnrce, and, tlie forux'i' 
possess no inuaiis oi rescuing crews or passeii- 
gers. 

The losses of Sp.iin, *D«iitnat k, Sweden aii<l 
Norway, eL-peciiilly the latter, werb very s-jvera-. 
TheO>rmati defeuco w.i.s thoc.iiikign of conti.j» 
band. Tho Docl.aia'iuu of Loixlon l.iys down 
that Qoutral vissels wlncli .no liablo oi <*o»dt.'in- 
nation by a l‘rj/,n Court for carryin^j coiitra’iand 
may bj hiiiils li it i.-- d.inf;t-ron.s to t<« t ike 

them in and if at I»a»t bait tno cargo ruiisi.-'t.' of 
contr.ib.iiid. Tiius only ni-iitiMl liibli. t-i 

condemnation may be* de^.tio}t-.i. I'ln- Gcrmaii.-i 
as a iitle did nut verify tiie initioi'-ilita of vusm^'', 
aseoitiiiti the clial'acter of tbcii-i-aigu)---. o^ tlieir 
destinations and the use tor whirh thn cargo 
was intended. In oMior woiah. t Iie^ ; u'.l: le nti .il 
vu.'sbIb witheiit stapjiing, M.sitiiig o’ -seaii'hing 
them, iiJl’<(id ttiuy obso. Vo tho distiii. tioii bet¬ 
ween absclutaaiid Oi.nditionai eontrab.ind. 

b'urchor, (ieruiariy (Inclined to •' ’iniisn.satc 
owners of neutral cargoe.s on bn;.>-d ennin^- 
oierchantiiieii sunk bylleriiian sabii-arim;.', on 
tho ground that the rule only applieil to 
uirgoes on neulial vessels. This f.<iluvo is a 
clear violation of duty wlic-ro onomy uimcli-int- 
uien are destroyed ns u matter of gein r.il practice 
and not in cxoe|>tiumil c.-'-cs. Thi.-- duty has 
been utlirmed fioin the eurln-.st time- by all tbu 
text writors. Tho (jiiestiun of eoiitriib.iiid was of 
especial importance in the late war. Tho older 
writers and in fAct tho proclamations during tho 
earlier years of tho war uiuintained the dillbronco 
betwueii i.’bsoluto and conditional coutiiili.rnd—the 
former conliscablo under any circumstances and 
the latter wheu destined for t.bu us« of tho Hriiiod 
forces of the onomy. In Augu-st IhUi th^British 
Government rusolved oo longer to m-intaiu tho 
distinction on the* ground that no real distinction 
could be drawn betwenn the civil population and 
the armed forces of Germany. 

The United States Government complained 
Bgaioet the detention of Amertoan ebipa by the 


Jfntisli. The pr.iclice was to take them into 
porta ill order to ex imiiie thuir cargoe-s instead of 
doing Xhis at sea. The defence was that there 
was so much cuiiccaiiueiit of contiabaud and 
fi.iud gennrl^liy in tb« description o^ goods in 
iiflls of lading that a lung and detailed inspection 
of goods w.is nucu-'Miiy '.hat could not bu cniried 
out at soa. Another cumplaiiit 'MgaiiisL ifb wiis the 
appliciitiuii of the ductrinu of coutiiiuuiis voyages 
to conditional coulrabaiul. Unless the ship’s 
pipers clearly .sliuwed who* the consignee wns or 
in (;;n-e.-i whine the ron.sigriee was in enoniy terri¬ 
tory --the Ivlins WAS on the owners to prove the 
innocent destination of the goods. By the order 
already 'uiontioned , ubulishing the distinction 
butwuun ub.solutu and conditionul contraband the 
doccrine was applied to both chiiAes of contraband 
and even when tlie goods wero consigned to 
s{»icilii:ally n-aujod persons. Further tlie British 
» and FioiK-h Govorninents u.°>i'd their iullueiico 
over uoutral coiiiihnicu to ‘compel neutrals to 
piuvi-iit exports fioiii •tliuii' cuuntries to the 
uiieo^’. The iosiiK wu.-i, .says out author, “ that 
a'linnncK'o butween Amtrica^ and the neutral 
powers of Euu-pu w.is viiti\ji!*y carried on under 
hciince of tiiu Biitisii (iiid'KioiicU [(iovernments.” 

1 1 iB clu.tr lliiiC, witii tbc enoi iiioiis improvement in 
land transit iiuw.ida;. s, thuru exists a groat dilfer- 
uiK-o bc-lixccn tht^ci.-iidiiiuiii. wiiun the doctrine of 
C-uitiiiu.uir. >oyage.s w.i.s Jiist enunciated by Sir 
William Srott, and tboso existing to-day. 
Nevvrthclo.'S Sir William Scott up{died tho doc- 
tr.no uhonover tho meuns of tr^fieport between 
tiiu inturmcdiatlb neutral jiort and tho belligoreut 
' pSrt wore such that tho goods could be easily for¬ 
warded to tho enomy, 

Tii^ judgmont of Sir Samuol Evans in the case 
of the Kiui is instructive as to tbe inodero. 
application of the doctrii.o. One of .the few 
raptures by tbe Mormnn.i w.is the Maria, with a 
cargo of wheat coDsigM-i to order. K jvas con- 
Iciiilud that the cai^o was fur pwvnte mills in 
Irolaud, bnt theUermai ' '--ait presumed that its 
possible uliimafe use wire lur the armed forces of 
the country, though this w^s not its actual desti¬ 
nation ; the burden 8f proof being placed on the 
claimaftts. 

kn connexion with contraband there* are two 
extreuio doctiiiies, uno, that neutrals should pre¬ 
vent their nationals from ougaging in contraband 
trade altogether, the lule is that there is no such 
obligation on neutral Ooverniuents—the other, 
that all lestrictious on trade in contraband should 
be abolished. *’ 

Although tbe war furnished some more or less 
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iQiiif^niticAnt ezampleH of renl bloekniles, the 
ettactive blockade of Germany undertaken by the 
Allies wag in fact novor deeignatod >ir oiirh nor 
did (jpnforai to the legal rei^iiiremeutH of a 
blockade Thie waa undertaken a retaliatory 
measure against the Gertuaji war zone decree 
previously described. Neutrals of course attack¬ 
ed *tb6 legility of thia so called blockade us 
disregarding their rights, though, as a matter of 
foot, by the terms of tho Ord^r in Council of the 
11 tb March, 111 15, neutrals were placed in a better 
position than under the old blockade.s of tbo past, 
as it was declared that tion contrabitnd would not 
be confiscated oven if dostioed for a blockaded 
port, It Cannot be said that this blockade was 
not effective, tho result proved that ic was. The 
old theory w>ui that thoi'o mu.st i'O an investing 
force off the blockaded port. Modern conditions ‘ 
are agaii^t such a theory. 

Another uritici.sia was that it was not imp.artf- 
ally enforced ag:uust all neutral commerce alike. 
This was based on Vhe inability on the p^i't of 
the Allies to blockade tho BaHic ports whi.:li was 
impossible on ucceuut of their googrsphicul poai- 
tioD. The Allies'dvl not deliheiatoly favour any 
one neutral as against nnotbur. Again, tbo 
blockade was attacked on the ground that thu 
doctrine of continuous voyages w.is unduly 
eztenjjpd by its operation, ibwos said that the 
doctrine did not apply when tbe lost part of the 
voyage was not by sou. The better test sc-tdus 
to be tbe feal destination of the goods, otherwise 
all blockade enust bo inetl'ective in the case of 
an enemy whose territory is iJatiked* by iioutrul 
states. Tbe Gormans of course never ceased td 
protest against tbe blockade as a starvation 
measure, though tbe right of a belligereiiti to cut 
off tbe fo&d supplies of his onomy has always been 
recognised. Lilcewiso the refusal of tbe Allios 
to admit food supplies to the ^>ccupied territories 
may be justified on the ground that they would 
have been voquisttioned «by tbe military autbo- 
ritiee. This expectation • tjras based on 
tbe wholesale requisitions on the, population 
of those areas •imposed by the Gurmans 
and described eai'lier in this article. Tho system 
of rationing neutral countries as to their imports 
from ottier neutral atates was necessary as other¬ 
wise Germany would have been able to obtain 
unlimited supplies through Denmark, Holland or 
Sweden. 

The attempts by Germany to nse tbe post as a 
Deans of importing supplies to establish credits 
to q^rry ozu propagAida against the Allies, were 
tbt wiMU which todaoed the Allied Oevernmoots 


early in tho war to resort to a minute ezauiination 
of the mails on noutra] steamers. 

(,'iiaQtities of supplies, cheques, drafts and 
noxious liberntuto were seized in uoiisequence. 
Tbe Hague Conference protecta tbe postal corrasm 
jmiulmce of neutrals and belligerents, but not 
jHwcrl^ and neither corrospondenco nor parcels if 
procuoding to orfiohi n blockaded port, 

The United IStjtes Government, while agreeing 
to this view, prote.Hted againat tho w.ay in which 
the ligiit of detention .and search was exercised, 
i.e., by bringing vessels into port and searching 
them tbeio. 

The British Government replied that the 
ootisorsbip of mails needed time and an oflicient 
stall'and that this could not be done at sea, 

Gur author couios to the conclusion that tbe 
Allied Guvuriimcnts were right and‘the objections 
technical. There woro some instances of what 
are c.illed ‘ analuguos of cuntruband ’, i.e , removal 
of enemy persons from neutral vessels. Piepen- 
britik, a steward uu an Amoricsn ship, was 
removed theitdroui The vessel was proceeding 
to a iieutml port, the uijin was not embodied in 
the armed fui'ces nf the imuuiy and by the 
*Mupieipiil Law of the Lliiited i^taiitsof Amurica 
ho was Hii American citi/uii. Piupenbrink was 
ultimately hburated ns a ‘ friendly act ’ Tbe case 
of Garde was .similar. (Jortuin persons were also 
seized on tho AuiuiiciiTi .steamer V/dfiu ns being 
an integral part of .a plot**orgitni/.ed in Shanghai 
to operate against the Alluts. If ft. is pei'missible 
to intercept (contraband goods, it followa that it 
must be permissible to intercept military persons 
and despatches. There has however boon a 
divergence of viow as to whother tbe poisons sc 
intercepted must bo actually in the militaiy 
sarvicH of a iKilligercnt, oven though their 
intention to enter it may he clear e.g,, in the 
case of reservists. It is probably correct to say 
that the practice of the past is against the 
legality of tbo action* of tbe Allied Oovem- 
ments in taking from those vessels persons 
not actually incur[iorated in tbe armed forces 
of the enemy. It is well known that a very 
large proportion of the war material came 
from tbe United States of Americe. Both 
ourselves, our Allies and our enemies pur¬ 
chases very largely in that market. Ought the 
United States of America tp have prevented 
this ? There is no doubt that in tbe past it has 
never been recognised as tbe duty of a neutral to 
prevent its citizens from selling their goods in 
any market they can find. This was the effect 
of American pronounoements during both the 
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Orimean and Franco-Prueaian ware. Short of 
tranaaotioue nbich would make the neutral 
country a base of oporationa for the belligerenta, 
or would involve the export of goods of a nharaoter 
forbidden by internationnl law, the neutral state 
is not bound to interfere; though there are 
inatanoes where the municipal law baa prohibited 
asles of war material. The German and Austrian 
Oovernoients protested to the United Statea of 
America against the vast industry which bad 
studdenly sprung up there and against the 
supply to practically one side in the struggle. 

The question of quantity seems to he beside the 
mark ; the allegation tint the sale to one bellige¬ 
rent when the other had Iwen deprived of acoess 
to the markets of the worlif, was contrary to the 
true spirit of neutrality also seems vain. Theie 
was no proof of proferenee, simply that otio 
belligerent could iiqt buy. As to tho moral 
aspect of tho cnso tiiere may be more que.stion. 
I^ieutrals by refusing supplies may pnasibly be 
enabled to bring war to an earlier end. It is 
quite another queation as to whethet it is the 
logAl duty' of noiitral states to interfere. 

The iliiliculty of pi nhihition would he enormous ; 
instead of tbu helligerenta having tbe responsibi* 
lity to picvent cuntmhand trade, the neiitiMl 
states woiihi hear tho hnrdnii Kurther if no 
snpphe.s were rorthcoaiiiig fruiti neutrals in time 
of war, states which had not the means to manu- 
facturn war material on an extensive scale would 
havo to pui'c'ISise (.vtunsivuly iii t.iinos of pence, 
end uiaintitiii large military estahlishments 
Uistly there is tho conclusivo argunient that an 
estaolislied rule of law cannot bo »lt«'red during a 
war to the detriment of niio bi higMent. This 
alone is .sullieient u> answer tho Gorman and 
Austrian [irotcst. One of the <!oncludir.gchnpteis 
of Uio work deals with miscellaneou-s questions 
of noutrality < ij., loans to helligerentgovornments. 
It was contended that if the United Stales of 
America sent gold out of the cniintry as loans 
to a helligeront it might engender a partisan and 
therefore non neutral spirit. This was obviated 
by tho establishment of crodit.s in the Uruted 
States of Americo by tho various nation.^' concern¬ 
ed. Again, tlio United Ktat.es of Ameiicra 
censored German wiieless mossages, alinr cable 
oominunication with Germany had hoeii ciiUOH' by 
Great Britain. Tl^s was in consei|uonce of the 
the misuse by Germany of the windrss station at 
Bayville ((I K.A.) which was subsequently t>»k(‘n 
over by the Govornnient, This mss.sure was noces- 
sary to preserve strict neutrality of tliu United 

States. 


Another thing which the U S. A. and other 
neutrals bad to combat was the procuring of 
supplies .in neutral ports. German vessels in 
American ports carried supplies to Oerigag war¬ 
ships. British and German vessels delivered coal 
to warships in the Pacille, especially from Chili. 
Another matter was the violation of neutral 
waters by aubniarinos, tbe nations es^cially 
afl'ected being Norway and Hweden. 

The attack by tbe Kmt and tbe Glasgov' on tbe 
Drimttim took place in the territorial waters of 
Chili. The Lr^gden had not accepted internment 
by Chili as tbe penalty of not having departed 
from Chilian waters within 24 hours. The Chili- 
*nn reply was that the rv>tiiication to the L’reedgn 
of internment was equivalent to internment. 
Great Britain uflered an apology. The first case 
of interiiment in the late wur was the f?i 0 r at 
ITonolulu in October 1914. This vesse^with her 
tender the Lci'kxun were interned ns they did not 
leave the neiitvai port at the Vxpirntton of the 
tune ^allowed. A question aroine' between the 
Britislaand T>utch (Governments as to the status 
of tho crew of a shipwrecked sujimarine. 

Tho crew of the Hriiish swbtnarine £. 17 had 
b<on roKcued hy^ n Dutch cruiser nnd interned in 
tlio Netherhiids Jt. would appear ^hat the actioD 
of the Dutch Goveninicnt wan justifiable. Jn 
August 10ir« theaBritish and Ficrich ■ 

meiits urged neutrals to prevent subDiniines of 
tlfe belligerents from using neutral watess, rond- 
stciid.s and prmts. The U. K. A. replied that it 
was the duty of the belligerent 4o distinguish 
between neiftral and belligerent submarinrs, and 
Thus, if they chose, to jirovdit the latter from 
seeking refuge in ui uti-iil porta. The German 
war submarine V' 53 shortly afterwards arrived in 
Newport (U S A ) hni-Hour, Ir. ha*d already 
sunk several merchantmen belonging ta Great 
Hiitatn anil to neuthals. It was allowed to stay 
in American waters for some hours depart, and 
resume its attiicks oir tfaa American coast. It ia 
doubtful if she can bn said to have used the 
A n eiicnn port as a base of operations. 

Norwegian and ♦iwedish waTers were constantly 
violated by Gcimany ; this led to decrees by these 
Governilients foi hidcing lielligerent subiiiartnes 
flora tiiiveisipg thoir wiitois savo from cases aris¬ 
ing fioui sritiss of weather or unseaworthiness, 
wiien they weie lequinad to navigate on the 
surface and lly their* Ihigs There is a gi'owing 
opinion that runtralH should prohibit enemy war 
vessels from ent>ei'ing their ports or making use of 
tliiur waters except on giunnfls of buitinnity. The 

caae of Uie (ierman commercial submarine 
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DtutaoMandf wbicb vieit«d American porta in 
Julir 1V16, raised the qneation of the atatua of 
euch vessels. The U. S. A. Qovfrrimont ruled 
that it WAS an inofl'Anstve merchant veaael; in 
spite of protests from Great Britain and France. 
The oaNA of the App%ni is interesting.* This was 
a Bi'itUli merohant vessel captured ofl'the African 
coast 'W German* raider and brought into New¬ 
port, ( Fir^inia) with a prize crew aboard. The 
request of the German commandor that he should 
reiiiaic theie with bif^ prize and that certain of 
pasaengerp should be interned was refused by the 
U. S. A. Government on the ground* that the 
was only entitled to enter neutral ports 
in CHse pf stress of weather, w^nt of fuel or provi¬ 
sions or necessity of repairs and to leave as soon 
as these causes bad been ronioved,. It hold 

that the entry of the Appam into an Amorican 
port was under the circtirastanues a violation of 
Amorictan nAtrality and that her owners were 
entitled lo restitutibn of theiV property. There 
seems no ground, in l'iw*for the protests lodged 
against the practice applied by'Great Britai-.i of 
cruising oiT Amerioigi ports to intercept German 
War or morchatit vesseis, or or regards the Gorman 
cruiser V.^>;1 (see above) which W'ur allowed to 
depart from an Auicrican port and sank British 
and neutral vessefs oiF the coast of MassachiHotts. 
The proximity to the coast of a n^itriJ makes no 
difference and in law llio ilostniction there is just 
as lawful as, in the midditi of the ocuan. Gioat 
Britain protested against the practice of tho 
Dutch Governmoyt in allowing certain metals to 
be shipped through lluf.ch territory from 
Belgiu m to Germany. 'I Imro is no doubt th it 
these were war materials uod far in exooss of the 
usual supplies imported in titncn of peace, '’’ho 
proteHS thfirrfuru appears to h-ivo been whII 
founded. «^ur author goes on to disru^s the effect 
of the w.ir on iiitcrr.ational Jjiw ami to point obt 
it’s iaipsrfefttions largely owing to tho new 
methods of waafare arising from the omploynient 
of mines, submarines, wireless tcicgrupliy oud 
airships—all unknown in the past. Ilosiiggnsts 
that “ the soas should hq free in thr sense that no 
belligerent should be permitted Iaj plant mines in 
thorn ontsido his own tenitoriul watiu'^, to as-sort 
control over'portions of them under tlio guise of 
war zones, to hlockado diroctiy neuti'al ports, to 
conduct unlawful Rearches, to extniid tho doctrine 
of contraband beyond reasonable, limits or to 
interfere geoevally with the transportation of 
letter mail on ueutr.il stoamnrs" New rogulations 
are undoubtedly neodod and these should be 
settled an international couference. 


There never hss been, as in the late war, 
such a rovelation of the inherent weekness of 
International J/iw, «>«., its lank of sanotione. 
The Pesce Treaty recognised the principle that 
individuals, both military, naval and civil, may 
be tried and punished for offences against the 
laws and customs of war. We are seeing by the 
reports in the newspapers what success this is 
having in the trials at Leipzig. It should not be 
a valid defence that unlawful acts were done 
under orders of a superior, when those orders 
are unlawful. Oiio belligerent may bring to 
trial soldiers , belonging to bis enemy who 
commit crimes in the furmor’e territory ; more 
’diffienlty arises when the crimes are committed 
in foreign territory, r..g , mnltreiitment of a 
French soldier in a German prison. By the law 
Kranre such are punishable only if they 
constitute attacks ug.iinst the safety of the 
state. 

Tt would seem that as merchniit ve.Rsel is 
practically a piece of floating teiritnry of the 
country who.Re tlag it flies, an unlawful attack 
upon it resulting in Hoath of its nsitiutinls, sViould 
be triable by the country of the sliip's lUg. 
Thus those tekpiinsildo for tho sinking of the 
Lvnitaint would Ik* *.ri»l>te by a British Court. 

Kimillv, the Peace Uoiiferenoo piihlioly arraign¬ 
ed the (tcniinn Kinpr-roi for ‘a suprcnio offuiice 
against iiitornetional mornlitv and the aiincl.ity 
of ti'oaties’. Tho Dutch Govoi iirnnnt ns is well 
known rofiiscd to sui render liiin. It is however 
not clear what ubjei.t would Inivo been gaineil by 
trying tlie ex Kmpoior on moral cli.irges for 
wiiich ho hinl alre.idy been f irnlotui'ed by tho 
whole rivijiz -d world, or what tho puniKhiiieiit 
inetft.i out (Mold luive Is-en 

UitMis of this scut do not really fall within the 
I’lirviciw of Intc'iiiational law at all and nro not 
gciverned b}' it* i iilwi. Tin- ensea of Nupoloon [ 
and Jefferson Davis arc not unlike that of the 
e.v-Kaiprror 

H ow*'ver tho Peaco Conference sot a new 
precfainrit i»i fiflirttiiiig the prin<;ijdo that indivi¬ 
dual < llendeia ogains* tlio laws of war whenever 
thoir acts are criniinnl in nhnraoter ere personally 
rosiKirii ibid and iinblo to piini.sliaieiit. 

Wc thii.s take leave of this most profoundly 
interestin'^ work ; every word of which we have 
read with profit and in so doing .commend it to 
the attention of all those not only interested in 
the law of tho late war, but in tbe practical 
problems prosontod by it. 

I Oonclwleil from the iaat i^stie.] 



A FRENCH ORlENTALl'ST: SYLVAIN LEVI 

BY Dr. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYENGAR. 


S ir Charles Eliot, in his recently published 
work on Hinduism and Buddhism, 
makes the following observations in regard to 
Indian History generally : 

“ But in Eastern Asia tbo influence of India has 
been notable in extent, strength and duration. tScant 
justice is done to her puai^on in tbo world by those 
histories which recount the exploits of her invaders 
and leave the iroprossion that her own people were a 
feel>lo. droamy folk, sundered from llio rest of man¬ 
kind by their sea and mountain frouiiers. Ruch a 
picture takes no account of the Intellectual conquests 
of the Hindus. Even their political conquests wore 
not contemptible and were roinarkitl>l<' for tbo dis¬ 
tance if not the extent of the territory occupied. For, 
there were Hindu kingdoms in Java and Cambodia * 
and sottlomouts in SumatAi, and oven lu Borneo, an 
island nbniit as far from India as- is Persia from 
Rome. But such military or conynercial invasions 
wore iosigfliticant compared with the spread of ludiab 
thought. The sou^^h-easlorn region of Asia both 
mainland and An-liipclago—owed its civilization al- • 
most entirely to India. In Ceylon, ilurma, Siam. 
Cambodia, Champa, and .lava, religion, art. the 
aliihabet, literature us well a-s whatever science and 
political organisation existed, wnre tlic direct gift of 
Hindus, whether Rr.ihmans or Buddhists, and much 
the same may h" sal"d of Tibet, wlienin the wilder 
Mongols took as much Indian rivilix itiuii as Uiey 
could stomach. In .lava and other M.day countries 
this fiidiaii cultiiro has lieeii supcrsoih'd by l.slaiii. 
yt'l even in Jav.i the alphabet and to a large extent 
the ('.iistonis of the people are still Indiuu. 

Thi.s wider historic.al outlook h:is become 
possilil* for ihi- fwi iitirlh ct iitiirt liislorian of 
iiidinn cuHiin , llianks to ihc hiboiirs of (he 
nintlfcntb luntury savants, cliiclly foreign 
ami Cotitiiicnlal. The di f> <i of jiresenl d.i\' ^ 
Indian history jiointid out by Sir Cl)arlr.s is 
too cmrmionly the charactiristic ot the Work 
ol Englisii liistorians as j./t, though it Inll^t 
be sail) to the rreilil of English srliolarship 
lluit it is an English scholar that ilraws .such 
pointed allention to tliis vit.il <lra\vbai-.k. 
This improved outlook and the attainment of 
a new peispL-ctive in Indian cullure-hi^tury is 
due, entirely almost, to the labours of a band 
of Indologists, the leading placi s among w’hoin 
must be given to French savants—the moat 
prominent of these lieing Burnoiif, Julien, 
Borgaigne, Senart, Chavannes, Chezy and 
Levi to mention just a few. The ntV school 
began with Aftipictil Duperron, who joined 
the French East India Company to come 
over to India and realize his ambition to 
acquire some genuine records of Indian cul¬ 
ture. Duperron succeeded so far in this laud- 
31 . 


able ambition of his that his gift to the Biblo- 
theque Nationale of copies of the Vedas and 
the Avesta gave the start to a new Oriental 
School in'Paris. • • 

• A typital product of this schfral and a 
mnllnuL in parvo representative of its ever* 
widening circle of interest in Indiaft eultnre 
is SyJvain Levi. The labours of this school 
have not only, succeeded in filling many a 
gap in the study of the fiistory of India her¬ 
self, hut liave also carried us a great way 
to bridge* the gulf that yawned between 
India, •the homeland, and those regions 
where her culture c.xports flourish in 
various stagers of growth ^nd in varying 
forin.s of development. It is to these 
French savants and to the Dutch that we 
are indebti'd for the reclamation of India’s 
forgotten cliildre’n across* the seas, and her 
equally forgutten nurslings across her borders, 
sepSrated now by imiiassablc deserts and 
mounl:un.s, and worse stilh, impossible human 
obstacles. The rcvivfhg interest in these 
studies received encouraging support and 
recognition soon from Govefninents so that 
now the achieyement.s in this line have be¬ 
come acces-siblc in some me.asure even to 
the English reading public tlirough the muni¬ 
ficence of the Government of Itfdia, .and of 
learned bodips like the Asiatics Society. 

• Sylva"m Levi, who has borne his own 
share in this edifying work for close upon 
40 jears, was born in i.S(i3 and took his 
dejfrie in when he was just 2o years 

old. He was such an extraordinarily good 
strident tliat both Ernest Renan and fames 
Darinc.stetcr were interested in tlfl.;, talented 
youth. It was RA.nan that was responsible 
for bringing janing L( \'i into touch with Abel 
Bergaigne, one of the' greatest teachers of Sans¬ 
krit that Eurfl[)c produced. A sound stqdent 
of tliii Classical languages that lie was, he 
^ook to Sanskrit studies with great zeal and 
got initiated at the outset both in the study 
of the Veda and jn the epigraphical and 
other documents of Cambodian history on 
both of which Bergaignc was at the time 
engaged. From the very beginning of his 
Sanskrit studies, Levi lArnt to gain tliat wider 
vision Qud larger outlook which arc the doini- 
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nant characteristics of all his work, Levi’s 
first published work was, in the circum¬ 
stances, not at all strange, a paper on the 
Brihatkatl^amanjari of Kshemciulra in the 
Journal Aiiiatiijne for 1885-.S6. Hj'Was then 
appointed “ Master of Corjferencc of the 
School of Higher, Studies ” in Paris, a [>rofos- 
sor-pftdfgy of twenty-three summers. It was 
in these conferences of his early \'<ars that lie 
came into contact iwitli the most iirilliant 
among his pupils, A Miilli-t, tlie eminent 
philologist, and A. Fourher, thi; jllustrious 
scholar of Buddhist Art and Arrharology- 

In JS89 Bcrgaigne dicd.iirt malurclv in the 
course of an excursion in Switzerland to the 
great sorrow of young Levi. L' vi look the 
blow so badly to heart that il required a 
visit fromeanothcr eminent savant, M. K. 
Senart, to revive .hi.s drooping spirits. lie 
resolved that the best tribute to tlie memory 
of bis late master was to continue his j’ood 
W’ork unimpaired, and set aboiit it in right 
earnest, when he^ was nominated to the 
Council of the French Asiatic Society in the 
vacancy caused hy the death of Dergaigne 
himself. Levi’s first contribution after tliis 
was '* Bvrgaignr anil India-iism ” in the 
Joiirnal Axiati'/uc for l8()o. Tlie s;ime >'car 
he submitted two theses for his doctorate, one 
in Latin on “ What about Oreect; Ancient 
Indian monuments conserved ” and Uie other 
in French on “ The Tlaalri' of the 
Hindus” which stand.s still an authority 
on the subject of Hindu drama. ,.He 
was made ‘ a member of the ^'acuity of 
Letters about the same time that he was 
made Assistant Director 6f tlie Sc}i6ul 
of Higher Studies. In 1894 he was 
appointed to' the Chair *01 Sanskrit in the 
College dc France. Thus at tht ag< of thii ty- 
onc hi' reached the highest educational 
position and began his life’s work as the 
colleague of such cniment savants as Dannes- 
tetor, Masiicro and Gaston Paris. 

From this time forward he went on 
lecturing on various subjects relating to his 
chair, discussing Asoka Inscriptions and 
organising classes for teaching Chinese and 
Tibetan, along with Pali and Sanskrit. As 
his interest widened he set about to found a 


school of Indology in tlic East and sent 
Fouchcr on this mission. When the scheme 
Was ripe, \hrough the warm interest of the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Guiyesse, he himself 
came over and laid the foundation (in 1897- 
9S) of the * Ecolc Francaise d’Extreme 
Orient ’ with the active assistance of another 
pupil of Eergnigne, Leon Bourgeo'se, then 
Governor-General of Indo-China. 

Levi had already publislu d his studies in 
the Buddhacharit.i in 1892 and had collected 
and edited about 150 versis of Matricheta, 
and had become acipiainted witli F.dward 
Chavannes, the great i'Vencli Sinologist, 
through the medium of Foucher. The first 
fruit of this friendship was the publication of 
the III nary of Oii-Kong in the Journal 
Asial/i/ur in Livi look advantage of 

his vi:'it in 1897-98 refined to above to tour 
through India, Nepal, Indo-China and japan. 
From the date of his return from this tour lie 
Settled down to work of an e^tra•I1Klian 
character, though lie did off and ou make |jis 
0\<ii conlrihutioiis to Inilian studies n.s well. 
In tills l.itlir iiianch he puhh.shed his mono¬ 
graph on the ‘‘Doctiine of Sacrifice in liu; 
Brahmanas" in l8()S. The same \'car he 
becami Director of the School of Higher 
Sliidiis. Soon after the Jnurual T'oiimj-I'uo 
came undir tht edilor.ship of his friend, 
Ed. Ch.Tvanncs, .almost .ahtnif thi same lime 
that tin Ecole I'rancaisc d’Exlnme Orient 
began tlkir hnllctiuv. These gavt new life to 
the parallel stud;> of Chinese and Indian enlt- 
iire l.»egun by K> niau‘'at and St. juheii. Il was 
in L( \ i lliat there Was that marvt Iluus kiiou - 
ledgi'of India lliat could bear nal fruit in 
roniparalive stiidv. He biouglit about this 
combination in himyi-lf hy lecturing on the se 
subjects alnio.'it togitlur. In 1007 he is 
found lecturing on Sakiinlahi on the one 
sidi', and on iht; other, studies the Dhamma- 
prida in its Sanskrit and ('hinese vt rsioiis ; 
he discusses on the one Iiand Kotikarnavaclana 
in its Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan versions 
and on the other, analyses tlie beauty and 
sublimity of the Great Epic (the Maha- 
bharatab The year lyoS saw the publica¬ 
tion of his monumental work on Nepal in the 
Aunaltix Muxee (iniuiai. 
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• It was in the same year that one 
of his brilliant pupils, Pelliot, started on 
a mission of exploration to Cinlral Asia. 
When Pelliot returned with a collection 
of Manuscripts in 19I0, Levi formed a 
st;minar for the study of those docu¬ 
ments, while lectunn!' on Tibetan and 
publishinf; the SutralatJkara of As.inRa. This 
resulted in a contribution of the (irsl impuil- 
ance for the deeiplierment of Tolcliariaii and 
Koutchean dialiets of Central A>ia llirouj;li 
the combined efforts of Levi, Chavanms .md 
Meillet. The iinliinely diath *oi ('havannes 
left a void diffic ult to till, but i!h' 
rontimie the ^ood wOrk whicli b. c'onmi;; 
far more important owini'* to tbi- 
accessioirs of records and dofiuuc nts in lb'- 
line broiijtbt in !w tlie “ Stein L--.i>--dili(iim'. 

Levi’s aelivilies are not conniii-d to ilu-e 
literary liilioor.-alone. IIis intu<..sl in insti¬ 
tutions ot piilibc bi III lit Is pre.it — It IS in 
lioiuuctinn Wilb one ol tins, lliat be 
visiti.d Imliaiailv in at the invit.i- 

tion ill Kainndran:illi Ta;;oce at ,t!a. 
Saiilinil.etan \'i:.e;il)li;n.iti—Ills m i. 

^.iid to the position of India m tb.- hr.lorv c.f 
civilization brio;; tlum near encii d* in id'.1 
to i'i-'hj-nlih-i.rti.li, as he sa.iJ in cc-u« b’din;; li's 
ariicK on i’n r;;iiigiK and Indiam. ';; : “ l-'iom 
Per-i.i to till (.diiiui.i' sea, from lie 1 ‘v i.yons 
of Siberia to tli.j islaml.s of lava and I>orn. o, 
fiom (\ i aiii a lo t-O' otr.t. India li e-. prop-ijt-it-. 
Ill lier 1)1 beis, bei yenni', her lal's an*.! bei 
civili Mlion. Sla li.ts left indcslinelible im¬ 
prints on ont-foiirtli of tlic human race in 
111'.'coojst of a luiij; suecissioii el centuries. 
She has .1 ri”hi to claim in uni\ers.il history 
the rank that ignorance has refused her for a 
long tinir, and to bold her plae'e amon:;st the 
great nations, sui'imansuig atul symbolising 
the spirit of Immiinit)'.'* 

It \yas in tlieiilness of things dial Calcutta 
took advantage of the pix-seiiee oi the 
cncy('lo|);edii Inelologisl to mviti hun to 
preside at the second sosioii of the Indian 
Oriental C^oiifei eiice. His pre'.idcnlial a'leliiss, 
though shori,*is ch.'ira'ti ristic ol the scholar 
and savant. He could pass from tlie siglil of 
Dliunushkodi to tlie Kamayanao' Valniiki, to 
a Chinese and Tibetian version oi one episode 


of it and could point out what an advantage for 
the pro|)er understanding of texts a compara¬ 
tive study of these would be. No wonder that 
he could brush aside much that is external 
and accidental, and get to the tide' inward- 
Afss of lln'ngs as the following vu;W of Indian 
history ol his gives us clearly to understand. 
“ The multiplicity of the 'manifesi.*ations of 
the Indian geiiiiiH as well as their fund¬ 
amental unity j;ivcs India the right to figure 
on the- first rank in the history of civilised 
nations. Her civilisation, spontaneous and 
original, unrolL itself in a continuous line 
across .at hast thirty centuries, without 
interruption, without deviation. Ceasl^ssly in 
e-.onlact witji foreign elements which 
threatened lo .strangle her, she persevtred 
vicloriou.^ly m ab.sorbing them, assimilating 
them and c-nriciniig lu rself with tliem. Thus 
she h.is seen tlie Greeks,'the Scythians, the 
AJgh .ins, tile Mongols to ‘pass before her 
eyc.*i in •'tu.cession and is regarding with 
indilTeri nee the Englishmen—confident to 
pursue under llu aceidehcc of the surface tlie 
normal ‘'oursi' of lu r high destiny.” Hia is a 
svnllieiic mind and takes hold of c,ssentials 
to lilt neglect^ ol the accidents. Tills is the 
risiili of persistmt wenk and sustained effort 
■ lo gi I at till.' root of llniigs. . 

Tills fe.iiure is ipiite cliaiactctistic of tlie 
simple lint lypie.il seholar. He wrote his first 
..paper on tin Ihihatkaiha thirty-seven years 
siiiCe, and that inintl ri mains open to receive 
iiew information. He a.sked me in Calcutta 
wli'etlier I knew of a inan who wrote a short 
note III the J. It. A. iS. about twenty years 
ago on a Taind version of the Brihalkalha— 
ref erring to one of iny own papers. I said I 
was llie man. Hs adpired ini',. Wilfi all the 
ferv our of youtiifiil «. iilhnsiasin, not to relax 
in iny ffort to get to the original of the 
IlriLiikatlia, find,wound up with llie c.xclam- 
atiop ‘‘If I could only see the original 
befoie T di< I ” There is the scholar whose 
own enthusiasm infects, and it is nothing 
more than due (o, him that his students 
t.xiubif almost .an instinctive veneration for 
him such as 1 fiave witnessed in the course 
of the feW' days’ stay at the Oritnlal 
Conference in Calcutt* 


RE-UNION OF OklSSA: A NECESSITY 

BY 

Mr. SASI BHUSHAN RATH, M. l. c. 


I T is unnecessary to dwell much on’ the 
changed conditions of the wbrld and 
particularly of India which make it incumbent' 
on the rulers and those interested in the wel¬ 
fare of .the countfy to See that every race 
constituting the Indian nation takes its right 
place in it. India cannot also rise to a higher 
level in tlie scale’ of nations unless there is 
homogeneous development of the whole. But 
dismcmbi'red as the Oiiya race is, u cannot 
enjoy its political privileges, nor can it* make 
its due ’contribution to the" Indian progress. 
The .fulfilment oi their dcsin; for union 
depends however on the just consideration of 
Government and the support that it gets from 
Indian state^icn. 

The principle of self-dcUrminalion in the 
government of a people which has so remapk- 
ably changed the political outlook of the 
world’s ruling powers, towards their subject 
races, is decidedly in favour of the Oriya 
people. Their .oolitical consciousne^s lor 
re-union has so far permeated the nation that 
there is ne‘ a single voice tH'at dot s not 
require tlie change. The rich, the jioor, the 
educated, tRe. uneducated, the chills, the 
subjects, the 2amindars and the ryots, all are 
equally Weddid to that ideal. 

Nor do other races of India now oppose 
the mudi desired amalgamation of the Ony/is 
under one administration. The Andhras, 
since the inception of their movement for an 
Andhra province, give strong isupporl tu if. 
Everybody is aware how the llonourable 
Mr. B. N. Sarr.ia, their representative in the 
Imperial Council, .spoke in support of the 
Oriya demand while mo\'ing his resolution 
on linguistic provinces.' The ^nittira I’alriica, 
a strong organ of Andhra public ojiinion, 
has blessed it with an enthusiastic wel¬ 
come. The Oriyas need not remind the 
Indian public how the Honourable Mr. K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar of the T^miil country 
fi|joke feelingly on behalf of the Oriya.s on 
, th& occasion of the discussion on Mr. Sarnia’s 


resolution. The Be-ngalis and the Biharis 
also lend their support to it for the obvious 
nason that the grant of separate provinces to 
them was based on the very princi|'les 0:1 
which the Oriya deniand is based. The 
Oriya claim has also gained immense strongtli 
by similar movements of other races like the 
Sindhis, the Canarcse and the Marathas of 
Bombay, Berar and the Central Provinces; 
and the Honourable Mr. S. Sinha’s resolution 
io the Imperial Council was therefore de¬ 
servedly supported by the Bengal, Behar and 
the Andhra representatives. 

The attitude of Goi ernmcnt also is now in 
favour of this ch.mge. The' local Govern¬ 
ments themselves seem to be in favour of the 
proposed union. Not to speak of the atti¬ 
tude of the Bihar Govcrnmiait, the Madras 
Government’s scheme of suli-provinrial coun¬ 
cils as advocated in Mr. Davidson’s letter 
No. 59, dated 17-1 -i!S and Mr TmlhiinlcT’s 
letter No. mo.|-A, dated i()-i 2 -lS, to the 
Government of India on the subject of re¬ 
forms, (juoUd in j)age 14(1 of Government of 
India Dc.spatch of Mai eb 5,1919 on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, is in consonance' willi 
the principles tniimialed in p.ira 44b of the 
Monlagu-Chelmsford Ki port for linguistic 
sub-province.s. In view of the ,a(>ove facts, 
W'e do not sei: why the Government of 
Madras will not siipj'Ort the scheme of lingu¬ 
istic union of the Onyas—and tlien a sub¬ 
province to them, if not altogether a sej)aratc 
one. The Secretary of Slate and the Viceroy 
in their Report made it clear that the linguistic 
union of the Oriyas and the grant of a 
sub-province to them might be considered 
immediate!)' after the Reforms; and tlie 
Hon. Mr. (Now Sir) Vincent plainl)' stated, in 
his reply to Mi . Sinha’s resolution, that the 
Government is not in any way opposed to it, 
as it was .quite in keeping with the recom¬ 
mendations in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and the jirovisions of the Select Com¬ 
mittee’s Report on the Government of India 
Bill. 
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The most important aspect of the question 
of linguistic provinces is its relation to their 
good Government. Now that n sponsible 
Government has been established in the 
country, the importance of re-conslitiiting 
Indian provinces on a language basis has be¬ 
come an imperative necessity. Mr. Lionel 
Curtis very pertinently observed, *hen he 
urged the Oriya demand before tlic Joint 
Committee, that “ the progress of India lo- 
Walds Kesponsiole Government does not 
depend on training Indians to tin work of 
Ministcis, Legislators and officials. I'rom 
first to last, I Say, it depends uiion training 
electorates to a real understanding of the 
question at issue and to a habit of lecording 
conscious decisions upon them. 'Such train¬ 
ing W'ill not begin in any real sense except in 
so far as provincial business is transacted and 
di.srussed in a language the peopK at large 
understand Hut lliis cannot I'l secured 
unless provinces are on u languagi' b.isis and 
each is given a Council in which tlie\ernaru- 
lar of the province w'ill serve as tlie medium* 
of discussion and deliberation. •" 

Ap.irt from llie jiolitical imi^ortamv of the 
Indian vtrnacuinrs in the coming deniociatic 
era of Indja, the raising of their status in 
some of thi universities, llie Utuleiicy lo 
multiply □nlver^ities to suit the needs of 
smaller provincial areas and tlu [irol'leni Ih.il 
is engaging the minds of educationists to im¬ 
part higher scientific knowledge to tiie ma.ssi^ 
through vernacular miulin will iiu vitably 
make university and administrative jurisdic¬ 
tions conform lo linguistic units, all ti nding to 
produce healthy sulvnutionalitks whose com¬ 
bined culture and civili.iation will go to enrich 
higher Indian nationalism. It is in this way 
that the modern Indian Civilization in its true 
sense will begin to be built. Instinctively 
fired by tlys ideal and eager to make its own 
contribution in working it out, the Oriya race 
demand of the Government and tho Indian 
public to restore its mangled and di^cm- 
bered body to its ^ original shape, so that it 
will begin to breathe national life and enrich 
Indian civilization by its religiosity and 
catholicity of culture which modern India 
so sorely needs. 


The Oriyas feel that neither the Govern¬ 
ment nor the Indian imblic seem to have 
realised the serious acuteness of their problem 
arising out of the dismembered condition of 
their race, ^t need.s lo be twice redeemed. 
Unlike other races similarly placed, it is kept 
divided in no Iiss than four provinces; and 
it loses its racial identity especially in tFle Out¬ 
lying tracts by coining into contact with 
predominating ra«rs with ctjffcrent languages, 
cubtoms and nianncra. Tliis is the most for¬ 
midable and the most uniinpeachaide ground 
on which the Oriya demand for a united 
Orissa is l<i.se<l and unification in a single 
province is therefore its first necessity. Vhc 
Oriyas at the same time hope fof an autonom¬ 
ous and indepi-ndent province so that they 
might rise- higher in the sc.ile of advanced 
Indian races and, ,God willing, plciy their 
part better in the larger Indian affairs. To 
put t<ie thing in a yutbhell, the'first demand 
of thct)riyas is for a separate province ; but, 
if that is not granted, require to be 

brought under one GoTernment—and this 
is their irreduhible minimum demand—which 
is immeasurably and by far "better than 
their present disisieinberetl condiliuii ^ which 
leads to their denationalization and the 
gradual dying out of their comrnimity as a 
distinct race. W'ill 11 k Oriyas gi\*e up (heir 
nationalitv and .their national cfilture for the 
oni* thousand and one hundred earthly 
tilings and even for lliis whole worlel ? O ! it 
is a hqjTiblc iliought. 


The ‘ Paramatman ’ and the ' Jiva-* 

UY . ' 

Mk. AKSHiwY KUMAR MUKFJtJl. 

Two bcautious bir^o alike in shape and size 
By bonds of frieudel^p knit tn dwell are seen 
Upon the same tree. Oathe tup eercuo 
Site ono observing with tiuite listless eyes 
The ebaogiuK suene around. The other Iln s 
From bough to buugh buluw by yearniiigs kn'ii 
Impelled to oat the iruils with teinjiting skin 
Hut oft too sour witlim H^art-sore lie cries 
Looks up, beholds tho ^tlier perched on liigli 
Beyond all pain or pleasure. With a sit;h 
He loogs to be with hiin--flits up—tho past 
ForgottiDK eats the fruits again. Thus ho 
Progroasos up. The spell is broken at last 
Ho ia without a aecood, Bliaaful, Free. * 



SIR Ralph t. h. Griffith 

By Prof. P. SESHADRI, m.a, 


^ ^ /"A RIFFITII was not only the most volu- 
« minuus but also the l)L>t translator 
of ancient poetry that Great BrKain has pro¬ 
duced,” writes Piof. Macdondl and it is 
sufficiunt distinction for the inclusion of his 
name in this sc'ries of eminent Orientalists. 
As a translator of the IVJu.v and the Rama- 
ya'iiu he has rendered services for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of Sanskrit literature in the 
Wtst which cannot be lasily forgotten by 
posterity. As an cducaltunist wlvj presided, 
with great distinction’ over the (jueen’s 
College, Benares, for nearly two decades, he 
has left an honoured r«.i)utation behind him 
in the United Provincis of Agra and Oudh. 
To peoj^fb inSoutlurn India, the life and 
work of Gntfith’miist be'of special interest as 
he spent the Inst yia*rs of Ins life at Koiagiri 
on the Nilgiris and much of his lit( rary work 
Was acconiplishuj in re tirement at that ijuiet 
and beautiful Solitrh.Indian lull-station. This 
Writer must confiss to a peculiar sense of 
per.sonal satisfaction at being furriisht d with 
this opportunity of payin" this tribute of 
praise *to the meinory of the great scholar, 
engugetl, as he is in i-ducational work in the 
same ancient city of the Hindus wliere he 
hinist.!f laboured with such splendid Iriiit and 
has often passed along the \ery ^fgllts wli;ch^ 
hi' must have witntssed in the c;our.st of his 
active life in In<lia. 

The li(g of a scholar and cducalionis’i does 
not bristle sulhciently with intensting inci¬ 
dents ’to make his biography a matter of 
great aWraction to those who are not spi cially 
interested, in the ly^’torv of inteileclual 
achii- vement. (iritfith's was no exi eptiun to 
this rule. Ralph Thomas llotchkin Griffith 
was born at Corslcy i^i Wiltshire on the 
2*5tli May, i 82 G. His father w.is tlu^RLCtor 
oi Corley and that enr'Ured his receiving a 
vtry good education at liome after wbu h he 
pioeitdt-d to Westminster School and then 
to the (hiccn’s College in.tXxford, where he 
took his B. A. degree in 1^4(1 and his M. A. 
di.gree in 1847. While yet a student at 
Oxford, he had thv privilege of coming under 


the inliucnce of the well-known Sanskrit 
Scholar, Horace Hayman Wilson, who had 
laboured for Oriental scholarship in an 
earlier generation with all the enthusiasm 
with which he himself was to labour in later 
life. Winning the Boden Scholarship he 
pursued Sanskrit learning with great zeal 
and it i.s interesting to know that, even before 
coming to India as Professor of English Lite¬ 
rature at the OiiL-t n’s College, Benan s, in the 
year 1S53, he had distinguished himself by 
liicrary work relating to Oiental Scholar¬ 
ship. of Indian Foetry containing 

translations of selected passages from the 
Uamayana and the Mahahharota and a trans¬ 
lation of the Kiiviara i'^fiiuhhata, Or the 
iSirlh 0/ the War-(iiod of Kalidasa, Were the 
credentials ht liad even before coming to 
India at the early age of 2 y. He had also 
the valuable experience of four years’ service 
as Assistant Master at the Marlborough 
College, ilt: Was Professor of English first 
and ‘later Principal of the College and lie 
ultimately rose to be Director of Public 
Instruction of the i^rovinces from which high 
office he retired in witii a “Companion¬ 

ship of the Indian Empire”, to i«pend the rest 
of Ills days in peaceful pursuit of tlic muses 
in Soulhi-rn India, “in the sWeit, half- 
English Nilglieri air,” to whose attractions 
many other devoted Europeans have berne 
equally elcKjuent testimony. 

As an educafioni.sl, Griffilli injoj’ed liu; 
eslcxin of all with whom he come into con¬ 
tact and had the reputation of being not only 
a very able exponent of Ibe subject, English 
Lileraluri, which he actually taught at 
College, but also a sympathetic friend and 
guide, to whom llu; students could always 
look up ior help. His interest in the work 
of his students was real and abiding and 
always e.xti nded to iluir careers in life after 
leaving the |)ortal.s of his institution. This 
writer ha.s had llie privilegc'uf listening many 
an evening to enthusiastic accounts of his 
work at College from one of his most dis¬ 
tinguished students—the late Mahamafao- 
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padya Adityamm Bhattacharya, at one time 
Professor of Sanskrit at the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, and later Pro-VicoChan- 
ccllor of the Benares Hindu Univ. rsity. It 
was an inspiration to watch his faeu brighten 
up whenever he had occasion to speak of his 
old master. There was a now fire in hts 
voice in spite of his advancing years and he 
spoke of him with an affection and |oy which 
left an indelible impression on hts listener. 
As a couiplitm nt to Griffith’s spleudul services, 
the C ullegt; which Was originally |hr- Govern¬ 
ment College, Bentires, was ren.imcd the 
Queen’s Colleg<-, after his own nhna viaier 
at Oxford. During the inriod (if lus edu¬ 
cational work in the Proviners, piiflilh was 
not content With the iniro aopiisition of 
Sanskrit scholarship. His fondniss for liter¬ 
ary 1 xpn ssiou Was almost ;i jia^sioii with 
him and it lound vent, during thf period, in 
tlie from Hie- SmiHl-rit, iSV-’Mr.s /rww 

tUr Raiiifiyiin and tin' in. lliiluous lianslalion 
of the luvi' roii.an<-e of Yusuf and ^ulaika 
from till' Persian of Jami. • 

H< Was di''lined to produce lii‘ .irro/n/o/i 
OpvN, ihi irandntion of the f’ltiZaA’, only m his 
n tirement at Kotagiri. The ll'i/nius ../* /he 
lii'irnlit, the Hymns of llu' Samn reda, the 
Jlymns if lli/i Yajnr (Vi/if and file Hymns of 
tlif A/liii.ririi F'lla followed in ipiiek siiecrs- 
sion lx (Ween it>Si> and all of tin ni 

appearing api'iopriately from BLti.tres, the 
fi litre of Hinduisui and Siinsknl eiilture. 
Years of slri luioiis work kft theii irnpris- 
Sion on In', energies and the last few years of 
his life Were spent in absoinli; peace without 
any alteiiipls at further literar)- nsponsibili- 
tie?.. lie died at the age of eighty in 
ii)o6 and lies buried at Kotagiri where 
be found a haven of rest toward;, the close 
of his Iqng life of active work. He sleej>s 
amidst surroundings which he loved so imu h, 
far away from thi- din and turmoil of crowd¬ 
ed cities, in seclusion so dearito his scholarly 
temperament. 

« 

This Writer docs not feel himself parli- 
cularly competent to c.\})ress an oj'inion on 
one aspect of his work, its value to accurate 
and profound Sanskrit Scholarship. He is 


content to <|uolc the testimony of Prof. 
Macdonell in the matter: ‘'Griffith’s com¬ 
mand of j)Octie.al diction enabled him to re¬ 
produce thc^ form and sjiirit of tha ancient 
hyijins betlej than by means of prose or of 
rhyming verse. His method of interpretation 
i--. eclectic ; it follows partly.the miidireval 
commentators, partly the researches of West¬ 
ern scholars, su|iplem( nted by investigations 
of his own. His*rend» ring cannot be con¬ 
sidered auilioiitative, l.iii they .are the only 
Versions thaj present tin- general spirit of the 
ancient h)’inns to the English nader in an 
’attractive "garb.’’ • , 

It is easy enougli to indulge .in cheap com¬ 
mon places in Condemnation of the art of 
translation in general; to join the Italian 
.{.roverb which condemns all (fflnslators, 
as traitors Iradiiltofi , and to repeat 

D.ante Kossetti’s advk»c, “ never translate, 
never* translate.”* But th<' translator has 
a very valuable part lo play in the diffusion 
of tin world’s knowlcdgi* and it is difficult 
to oviT-esiimate the Usefulness of the work 
done by writers of Grilfiili’s t^pc. Scrupu¬ 
lously ar<urnte Oriental sebolarshin satis¬ 
fying modern 'standrirds of in\-e^jgation 
raid researcli may not be the .speciaj distin¬ 
ction of Gnlfitli, but his mcmoi^’ will be 
rherisbed Witli gratitudi' by a wide circle of 
readers alPover the English-siieaking w’orld, 
‘to whom his translations have imlorkctl 
probably for tin first lime, -onie of the inw 
p« ri.sl*ibl«- treasures of Sanskrit Jittratiirc. 
Introduced to a mw World of romance and 
Iitergtnre under, his aii-iiices, tin English- 
.speaking reader may e.sclaiin with Knits: 

Tlion fell. ! liko eom^w.ilrlipr of llif^akieM 
When a nrw jilaiicl swisis into Ina ken 

As a tr:insl.ifor, Griffilh was free and rapid 
in his inetliod rmd with his re.nl command of 
versification, he could .alwa \-3 write in *u 
manner which would interest the ^lojnilar 
reader. Here is hi-, tribiilc to tlie glory of 
the sun, based on a pa.'ssagc in the Kig Veda : 

8))ch th« majosty ttrid power. 

Such the Riory of tho Sun, 

When bo seta at nveoing hour 

Tlin worker leaves lus task undone ; * 

llis steeds arc loosed and (RVor all 
Sproadetl) Night her Rlooiny pall * 
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When he rides in noontide stow. 

Blazing in the nations' eight. 

The ekiee Ins boundless glory show, 

And bis majesty of light. 

And when he sets, his absent might 
Is ^I^in thickening shades of night. 

Every reader of Sanskrit will feel thankful 
for his tran.slations of stray passages from 
suclj masterpieces as Salmntnla, the i'loiui 
Messenger, and the Rilusarnhara of Kalidasa 
and the Gita Goriud of jayadeva. wliich 
arc not less titliialMc than Iiis translation of 
such a complete work as the Rfimni/av, 
though very much smalirr in fotnpahS. His 
rendering of the gnat epic into English is. 
the host and the mo.-'t pdpiilar which has y« t 
been achicvcd.in the nn dmin of the English 
language. He ha.s mdratoitrid to interpret 
his master with gn at faillifiilness, whetlur he 
de.scribcs^ scene of nature m the forests of 
Uandaka: 

The very fowl tliat iniiiiit the nn*rp 
i^tand doubtful on tlio b^iik.'and fear > 

To dip thorn in tho wintry w.ivc 
As cowards drp*d to moot the liravp. 

The frost of night,nbo riino of dawn 
Bind flnworloss Ircu.H and glades </( lawn : 
Benumbed in ni>allu'li(- chill 
()l icy chaifis they slumber still. 


or Writes with impressiveness of the marching 
armies, “ like autumn clouds in long array,” 
or narmtes the triumphant entry of Rama 
into Ayodhya; 

Then o'er the earth let thousands throw 
Fresh showers of water oool as snow; 

And others strew with garlands gay 
With liveliest blooms our monarch’s way. 

On tower and temple, porob and gate 
Let liaDiiers wave lu Royal state 
And he each roof and turmce lined 
With blossoms loose and ohaplets twined. 

Much water has sped down ihe Ganges 
sinci; the days whin Griffith sought thus to 
bring the lilcraturr of India, sacred and pro¬ 
fane, to th<-notice*of the West. Sanskrit 
scholarship has advancid in many directions; 
r.ipyriw ami Ston<‘ have mad'' new reve- 
laiion.s to a wondering, world and musty 
manuscripts havi been dragged into the day¬ 
light of scholarship and knowieilgc has grown 
into the poit’s phrase, from ‘ more to more’, 
but it will be lung before wc will sec another 
writer witli a similar record of devotion to 
the great classics of India and witli achieve¬ 
ment of similar inagnitu-le in tin- course of 
its diffusion ov< r the civilised world. 


IHE DETECTION OF CRIME 

By Mb. S. JACKSON COLEMAN, ^.AR.-AT-L,^\v. 


E very country, nviliscd and uncivilised,' 
throughout the \\'hole world has l>een 
cursed with criim. It is i,.iining]y tlie'birth- 
mark of lium.anity, a fatal inheritance known 
to the theologians as original sin. Warfare 
by the iTiminal ag.iin.st society has existed 
from time immemorial: it is in constant 
progress around us to-day,^ and it will con¬ 
tinue to lie Waged until the advent of that 
millennium in which there w to be no more 
evil passion to agitate mankind. 

Ever active in seeking new outlets, crime 
has also' been invariably keen to adopt new 
methods of execution, and, in these- days of 
the educated and often scienli.^Ic criminal, 
the ingenuity of these culprits is infinite. 
Their patient invontivene.ss, however, is only 
equalled by their reckless audacity. Extraor¬ 
dinary, ingenious and astute steps are some¬ 


times taken, nf rourii-, to conceal the deed 
and tlirow llu' {lur.suors off the jiropiT sreiil. 
On the other li.ind, «'riminals :ire ofl< n foolish¬ 
ly forgetful ami inefficliv in this resfiect. 

Tiiat the culprit in most casc> leaves clues 
as to hi.s idintity is of course well established, 
but it goes witliout saj in.g that the profes¬ 
sional criminal, whose linger prints and 
mejisuremmts arc ri corded by the [lolice, 
quite obviously runs vi ry few risks of leaving 
unwittingly an efiectivc clue. Curiously 
enough, however, the authorities can begin 
their investigations on very little evidence. 
A false tooth, fortunately incombustible, has 
siifliccd, for instance, in a case of identifica¬ 
tion, when every other vestige had been 
annihilated by fire. A name chalked upon 
a door in tell-tale handwriting has at times 
proved sufficient to form a satisfactory 
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clue in the reconstruction of the erime while 
half a word scratched upon a chisel has 
led to the identification of its puilty owner. 
A button dropped after a burplary has been 
found to correspond, for instance, with those 
on the coat of a man in custody for another 
offence and with tlm very place from which 
it was torn. The merest fragmc:nk of cloth- 
inp, a scrap of pa[)f:r, a harmless tool, or a 
hat proves indeed of substantial value in eases 
of criminal investigation. 

Indian police records cite many ca.sc.s 
where bodies have been discovert d through 
the agency of kites, vultures, crows and 
scavenging wild beasts.* The howling of a 
jackal has often given tire chic -to a murder. 
In one remarkable case the body of a murder*, 
ed child was tract through the snarling and 
<|uarrellinp of jackals over the remains. 

If is in murder eases, of course, whert; the 
highest .^iialilies of the authorities arc called 
info l>lav, iieisiniieh as tile tleeel is almost 
in\.inahi\- coinnutlol bv persons as an isolat¬ 
ed instance oi ei miitiahty. Criinin.ils of tlys 
tN'pe, hnwoar, ennlinually give thtnv>elves 
nw.iy b,' llieir own t ai\les.-ni ss. as well as by 
their s(ui)id ineantioiis hehaviour. In one 
clear euSf of niurd'.r, for tn-t.inre. d-lection 
was ly the siin|)le discovery of .'i few 

half-burnt malebes wliu h tlie crimuial h.td 
ust-l in lighfing einclUs in his vieliin's room 
wifli till ai'p'ireiil idea of keeping up the 
illusion that Ik was still alive. Again, m the 
eas-- of fiihu'- Cailnir, of Faris, tMtlence was 
fortherniin;; lo lli> elfeel that the i>oison used 
had bet n supplied SI cielly from some tinknown 
ponree in I’lankfoi t. He would certainly 
have never [laid the (>enalt\’ for his nefarious 
ilettlixeept for a trifling cireuinstance. A 
telegram which tin- criminal imagined he had 
destroyt (1 was discovert d bv the authorities 
in a huok and had sieininglv lucn placed 
there as a botikmarkt r. The message hailed 
from k'rankfort, signed “Heinrich”, and 
cjiiotiiig fill- price—d.ooo marks. This was 
found to be the price he had paid to*gi;t rid 
of his friend •Helonc Dufour. If he had 
been a professional poisoner he would certainly 
ha\c made tjuile sure that the tell-tale Ukg- 
ram had been destroyed ! 

32 


Among the slender chics in criminal cases 
must be cited that of the murder by her 
Inisband of a Mrs. Bennett upon the beach 
at Yarmouth a few years ago. The only clue 
was a laundry mark on the linen o^ deceased 
wsDinan. The police, relying on this clue, 
after many wei ks of untiring vigilance and 
perseverance, ran the culpitit to earth and 
s>ecun d his conviction Further, to mention 
ihc case of the murder of an old woman at 
the b.aek of a sfiop at SIbugh*, the only clue 
was a picci' of brown paper, found on ihe 
kitchen taWi;, on which appeared the impres¬ 
sions of, the milled edges of a number of 
coins. This paper,* which had contained the 
money that had been the motive of the crime 
led to the eulprit's arrest, and subsequently 
assisted materially in procuring his convic- 
• lion. • 

livt ry assistance that science affords has, 
in (art, been brought te bear on the mysteries 
of rt-ime. Dentistry, medicine, chemistry, 
•physics, psychology and anthropology have 
been tnlistcd m the woflf.'No fact connected 
With a erin»e is too tiivial to escape atten¬ 
tion. The marks of teeth on pipes and cigar- 
( nd.s are examined; lilood stains are analy- 
Betl : h.iir IS the uliject of special Study. The 
Tcsults of ihe.se examinations are yften little 
short of astonishing. For instaoee, a razor 
was identifieil as the instrunjent used by a 
murderer’thidugh finding in the dry blood a 
shred of cotton identical with the material of 
the niurJered man’s nightcaj>, which had been 
cut •through. Again, a man \\as gravely 
wounded at night by an unknown person, who 
diqpptd lus cap.in his llight. Inside* the cap 
were found two hairs which W’cre.subjected 
lo microscopic examination. As, a rtsult the 
authorities Were provided with the following 
discriijlion cJf the criminal which enabled 
them ultimately to apjireheiid him: “A 
man of middli; age, of robust constitution, 
black* hair intermingled with gray^ recently 
ciit; commencing to grow bald.” 

Further, in discoviiring a murderer, an 
e.xamination of Jiis \ceth may betray his 
occupation. By the callous spots on his 
hands it is possible to tell the kind of toof^ 
he has customarily vtorked with. Long 
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delicate fingers, kept supple by the applica* 
tion of glycerine and cold cream, indicate to 
a trained observer the pickpocket’s profession. 
Footprints, on the other hand, will often 
afford a* description of a criminal adequate 
enough to warrant arrest. ‘ 

Clues are often discovered by a chemical 
and mi(?roscopic’ examination of the dust 
in the pockets. A well-known crimonologist 
relates an instance where a scientific know* 
ledge of dust playc<i an all important part. 
A garment, whose owner was unknown, 
was found at the scene of the crime. 
This was the only clue but it wes qtnte 
sufficifent. The garment w’as placed in 
a strong and well-gumin(d paper b.ig and 
vigorously beaten with sticks. It w'as tlu n 
opened and the dust submitted to chemical 
examination. Some wood fibrous matter, 
finely pulverised, was found in the dust. It 
was deduced from this'Circiirnstance that the 
owner was cither a carpenter, a joiner, or a 
sawyer. Among the particles of dust, how¬ 
ever , there were al*o found some gelatine 
and powdered glue. This discovery served 
to eliminate the carpenter and sawyer, wlio 
do not as a rule use glue. BuJ a joiin r does, 
and it was eventually proved the garment did 
‘in fact belonged to a joiner who was as a ‘ 
matter of fact the culprit. 

In a certain murder it was observed that a 


cigar-holder was near the body. Upon the 
amber mouthpiece were two tecth-marks.*«A 
clc>si! examination revealed the fact that the 
teeth that made them must have been of 
unequal length, and that in consequence of 
the peculiar shape of the mouthpiece it must 
have been held in a certain position. To 
whom did^the cigar-holder belong? Not to 
the dead man as he had no irregular teeth. 
But his neplicw had the identical teeth which 
would have made the marks on the holder 
and that curious discovery scaled his fate! 

Some clues arc. of course-, not to be entire¬ 
ly relied upon. In a ease heard in Barcelona 
a short while ago tlie'finger-prints left by a 
bank robber were traced to a most respec¬ 
table tradesnfan living in Seville.'" He was 
arrested and was about to he brought up for 
trial w'hen the actual thief was caught red- 
handid in the act of breaking open another 
5 .Tfi- in M.aclriH. On hi-^ bands ho was 
Wiaringthin rubber gloves upon which were 
iiTi])resrcd the exacl lines ‘ and curves of the 
in/ioccnt prisoner's fingers! That he had 
ingenr*nsly contrived to obtain ilk: finger 
prints of the innoc' nt traclt sman in Seville 
and that he had reprodiirid them on the 
gloves Wits provi.d at tlf trial, whjeli was 
intensely inten i-ting from the point of view 
of the inanufaeture of false chrs by modern 
rriminal.s. 


A Pioneer Pali Explorer: George Tumour 

BY Mk. d. w. wickkamaratchi. 


^|>HE value of George Turnoiir’s contri- 
1 . bution to the study of Oritintal langu¬ 
ages and history cannpt be exaggerated. 
He Was one of the great pionn-rs who had to 
contend against not only prejudice and 
ignorance, but also, many other ililficulties, 
in the pursuit of a branch of b.arning that 
was then considered to be friulks-s and un¬ 
profitable. Tumour’s contribiiliun to the 
study of Oriental languages and hl^tory lay in 
his undaunted pursuit of thy^ study of Pali. 
Pali, as is well-known, closely resembles Sans¬ 
krit and is the old language in which the 
scriptures of the Sputhern Buddhism have 


been written. The Buddhist scriptures were 
brought to Ceylon during the reign of Asoka, 
the great Bnddliist Emperor of India, some 
thrt:i. hundred years before the birth of Christ. 
Since then P.ili language was cultivated in 
tile niiineroiis monasteries th it sprang up in 
all parts of ilie Island. A lingo mass of 
exigttie;il litiruture m the form of roniment- 
aries on the c hicidation of the texts grew up 
and adeP d foice and impetus to the study of 
Pall, which in time became Uic language of 
the learned, as Latin became during the 
m<-diaval times in Europe. Consequently a 
number of historical Avorks dealing with 
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{he fortunes of religion and of kings 
and reigns and royal dynasties eame to be 
compiled in Pali. So we find tfwo great 
historical epics, Dipawamsa and Mahawamsa, 
written in stately and smooth Pali v<Tse, be¬ 
sides other minor poems dealing wiUi a variety 
of subjects. These facts go to indicate that, 
during the time of Sinltalese Kirn? 5 , Pali was 
studied both as a means to I.icilitate the 
understanding of religion and as a branch of 
national culture. 

To appreciate the real value ’of Tumour’s 
work in this connection one must try to get 
a glimpse, however inadeijuatiJy, into *llic 
state of Pali learning in Ceylon at the com¬ 
mencement of the nineteenth (leniury. Th*i 
maritime pruvine,e.s of Ceylon, alter being 
successively i xploited by tlie PortiigiieijL- and 
the Dutch for nearly ihiei. hiiudred years, 
Wire captured Iry the Hriti.-’h in ly'jO. In 
lSt5 the last King of the Sinhalese was 
dethroned and the whole I.-.Iaml Was ''ided 
to the Biilisfr (.luvirnmenl umiir asoKinn 
treaty. When tin se ev« nts took pl<t^' lire 
torch of national culture of the SudiaKni; 
had bn-n practically exlinguisheil. The con- 
btaiit warfare that had to be niauilanieil Kn 
centurie.; again-^t the nithles> fui.igiur-, had 
forced the p%'ople of the country togi\e 
uji the ciiUiiation ot iirls .and sciencis 
and, instead, to gra>i> the Weapons of war 
ami recede to tire comparative seciiiily of the 
mountain fastnesses. All studies had perforce 
to be nrglectid and utterly m-.;!ected they 
Were. 'I'lie oons«'<iuent religiou.- and intel¬ 
lectual decline reduced the pcopi' to a stale 
of comparative barbarism. Only a very few 
leaders of eultiire and learning preserved 
here and there tire embers of the- past intil- 
lectual greatness fanning in the vain attempt 
to produce the ilame. A few Buddhiftt priests 
living far apart in various place's posse-ssed 
some knowledge of Pali, but, ignorant as they 
were of any foreign tongue, they co-iId hardly 
communicate with the world out^.Uc•.• 

It was at this time that the British rule 
commenced in Ceylon. The Britishers who 
came out to rule in Ceylon posses-ed such an 
exaggerated notion of their own superiority 


that they generally looked down upon native 
languages and literatures which in their 
opinion consisted of nothing but myths, fables 
and fanciful stories of a vanished greatness. 
So the naf^ir annals deserved no^irttention 
wliatever, ‘much Jess any laborious study. 
Owing lo this snug assumption no European 
thought it worth while paymg serious atten¬ 
tion to the mass of literature that existed in 
the Island. Arv^' attemp^t on the part of a 
more scientific student woiJld only meet 
with seorn and derisive contempt. In the 
midst of *all this prejudice and ignorance 
■ George Tumour was a noble and solitary 
example. • 

In spile of these hardships and obstacles 
Mr. (icorge Tumour, one of the early 
olfir'ials of the British Government m Ceylonj 
deliberately set about to stud* the Pali 
language ur.d make his inestimable researches 
info (he ancient histbry of the Island, 
^The diflicuIlKS he had to contend against 
were many. J5ut the eiftluisiastic and per¬ 
severing student in Jilin overcame every 
obstacle until his labours were amply and 
more than adequately rewaPded. The fol¬ 
lowing i.xtract from a biographical note 
ndiled by Sir Emerson Tcnnent t5 his own 
’inonumeut.il work on Ceylon published in' 
besubs giving some important facts 
about Turnoyr’s life, Will enable the reader 
lo uudi-rntaiid the nature of hardshijis that 
he had to overcome at die commencement 
Oeomc Tumour was the oldest soo of the Hod. 
Geo^o Tumour, .'<ou of thu first Karl of Wiater- 
ton ; Ilia inuUiur boing Kmilio, nieco tS the Cardinal 
Due do Bossuet. Ko ivas born ju <>yloD in 1709, 
and bavini; boc 9 educaiud in England tiuder the 
guardianabip of the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Mait¬ 
land, then (iovernor of the island, be *entured the 
Civil Servii-u in DilB. 141 which he rose to the higheat 
rank. He was (ystiDguiihud equally by hia abilities 
and his modcslrdisplay of them. Interpreting in its 
largest sense Iho duty enjoined on him, as a publio 
oSicor, of aciiiftrinu a knovetedgo of the native ian- 
guages, he extended nis studies from the vernaoular 
and ifritten Singhalese to Puli, the great root and 
original of both known only to the Buddhist priest¬ 
hood and imperfectly and even rarely amongst them. 
No dictionaries then existed to assist in defining the 
meaning of Pali terms which no teacher oould be 
found capable of Tendering into English, so that 
Mr. Tumour was entirety dependent on bis knowledge 
of Sinhalese us a medium for translating them. To 
an ordinary mind such obstructions would have provfd 
insurmountubte, aggravated ui| tbsf were by digs 
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oouragem«Dt« ariaiag from the assumed barrenness of 
the fielA and the absence of all sympathy with his 
purauite, on the part of those around him, who 
reserved their applause and encouragement till 
success had rendered him indifferent to either. 

The services rendered by Turncvtr to Orion- 
tall earning were unparallcd in his day. As 
soon as^hc could adequately understand the 
Pali language he commenced tlic translation 
of the Mahawamsa, the Island Chronicle of 
Ceylon, written in verses and' in a some¬ 
what obscure but stately. He was at the 
time in charge of the district cf Sabara- 
gamuwa and staying at Ratnapura, the 
histogc town near Adam’s Peat. The 
inquisitive student that he was, he was 
always in touch with Buddhist priests who 
were the only persons considered to be 
learned inr^ali. It was with the ungrudging 
and kindly assistance of the Buddhist priests 
that Tumour _was gnabkd to attain his 
ambition of acquiring a working knowledge 
of Pali. And whilst at Ratnapura he was 
also fortunate eno^igh to come by a copy of 
the old commentary oh the text,. through the 
help of a friendly Buddhist priest. He 
translated the first thirty-eight chapters of 
the Mahtwamsa covering tlic period from 
543 B. C. to 304 A. C. and published at 
Colombo in _ 1837. The appearance of this 
volume was an epoch-making event. It was 
a great surprise to the Oriental scholars in 
Europe, who hailed it with infinite joy and 
pleasure. It proved to be the light towards 
which they wore groping. The raasj of 
facts and' accurate information that the 
Mahawamsa contained was so important tliat 
even an age of blind faith in its own superior 
wisdom, dared not assail its authenticity. 
But to dispel all doubts Tumour, immediately 
after the appearance of his E.iglish trans¬ 
lation, issued a reprint of the original Pali 
Mahawamsa in Roman • characters. The 
Mahawamsa contains so much of information 
about life early history of India, that 
Tumour’s translation turned out to be of 
great value in rcconstrilcting Indian history. 
It created a revolution among the learned 
circles in so far as it affected the opinion 
Hitherto accepted about the early history of 


Its publication led to very happy results in 
another direction too. Prinsep was at the 
time engaged in deciphering the inscriptions 
of Asoka, without thi; least knowledge of 
their authorship. Between the two, Prmsep 
and Tumour, there followed a series of. 
correspondence with-the result that Piyadasi 
of the inscriptions was identified with the 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka of the MaEawamsa. 
We can now hardly realize what this 
discovery meant at that time. It was a groat 
triumph to the patient scholarship of 
Tumour and of his friend Prinsep. 

With the help of Ujth Pali and Sinhalese 
books Tumour also compiled ” An Epitome 
of the History, of Ceylon,” fixing the dates of 
different reigns and principal events with 
Such accuracy that after Well-nigh a century 
of frrsh study and research, his bclicnu- of 
dates holds good with hardly any niatt;rial 
alterations. He also coniribuUd in the meun- 
tirnc many ahle articles on Butldliist Histor)’, 
Indian Chronology and on other Oriental 
siiDjects to th( Journal of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. Some of Ins notes on Indian 
inscriptions were equally valuable and found 
always to be illuminating. It i.n said that 
Tumour had also entertained the idea of 
translating the whole Buddhist amon into 
English from the original Pah te.\t, i)ut 
unfortunately liis premature death, which 
occurred in 1843 at Naples, pul a stop to all 
his plans. 

The scholars who were at that time eng.v 
gi'd in investigating the Budddist records of 
Tibet and Nepal found helpful clues in the 
Mahawamsa in unravelling many obscure 
points. 

Tumour, after a Jong spell of trying duties 
in Ceylon, conscientiously carried out in his 
ca.se, found his health fast declining and 
returned to Europe in 1842, the year 
before his death. The fact that he had 
imposed upon him.self the severe task of 
Studying Pali and Sinhalese in addition to 
his arduous duties as an otlioial might possibly 
have told on his health. Although he died 
early, he had already acliieved much and had 
created a world-wide, reputation as an 
eminent Orientalist, 
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A VISION OF 

BY Mr. p. K. ANANT 

. 1 

AI^HB mind goes back five tbousmid jeare to a 

time that horalds a new dawn of enlight¬ 
enment in tbe world’s hitstory. The land of 
the seven rivers (Sapta 8»ndliu) li.s extei.djd 
before us. Bounded by rfhe oteii-iily snow- 
crowned radiant Himalaya and liis ‘ heaveri- 
kisairig' ofl'-tipring, tl'e pieturos<jn« mountmi 
valley of ICashmere and the arid aanlv wastes of 
R-ijasthan, and feitilizod by tbe life-giving 
waters of the mighty Sindbii and,her Iribut-uy 
streams, this veritable paradise on iitb is emi¬ 
nently fitted to bo the cradle of the infant A.ry;au 
civilization. * 

Vast primeval forests enfolding gig\ritic ti'cos 
and luxuriant vegetation, impenotratbly dense and • 
dark,'whose sombre^ solitudes are disturbed only 
by the wandming wind, the w.irbli..g bird or 
bellowing boast, lio .strotchisl in ui.onding sue- 
cesiiiun. The virgin soil, rich and fertile, yet 
‘ unworn by tho plough', awaits the t inch of the 
industrious ploagb-almro aiiil h:ii<ly tilirr, to break 
forth into fruit!'iliioss and abund.inre in the 
balmy and invigorating climate, ilorc and tbeiw, 
large snnlitig fields giitUTirg with irobloff corn 
and wheat least tire eyes. Siimll towns and 
tlourishing vill igrs, cotnposed of ii>’ imposing 
structure-s but small neat homostc.id-, crude rn 
build but comfortable, are already srattered over 
tho spicious plains and r>n the li.inks of tho 
friendly rivers. An atnio.s|>hci'e ul ]<oace and 
plenty pervades tho country. 

Fair and noble nro tho Aryas who inhabit 
the land. No weaklings are tlmy, hut a 
strong and hardy, virile aiid manly nee. fJiiv- 
en by sliess of (coiioniic circumsfaiiccs and 
partly impelled by a rcetlcss spirit of adven¬ 
ture, these enterprising poa[>lo have mig¬ 
rated from the primitive uplands of (Jontral 
Aeia in quest of a iiiore cuigonial homeland. 
Many have settled down to poacoful habits and 
pursuits of life, but the more d-ishing epiiita 
among them are gradually pushiiig forward to 
conquer 'and colonize fresh ten itorio-s and more 
inviting dominions. 

Theirs is no light task, no child’s play- A 
double conquest lis before them, over yild and 
fierce savages, und wildur and fiercer N rture. 
Tbe aboriginal tribes (I).rRyus), bcibaroas and 
warlike children of tbe soil, have to bo subjugated 
and brought to obey and serve their new runstere. 
The violent and untamed forces and powers of 
l^ature have to be subdued and overcome eo ae to 
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miiiieter to the wants and needs of man. Armed 
with the bow and arrow, tho sword and axe and 
other martial wmapons, the light-hair^,^ bright- 
cyod, wbite-(obed and valiant Aryans go out to 
fight with and triumph over the sav.'igo man, the 
ravenous beast and turbulent nature. 

Thoy are the pioneers and torch-bearers‘of a 
Ticw and unligliteiK'd civiliz ition that they have 
attained in thoir^ primitive home beyond the 
sublime iitnialayas. Endowed by nature with 
high intellectual espacitios and refined moral 
feeling.**, they evince great powers of courage, 
enduiance, resomcofiilticss and a spirit of union, 
that Hi-e esMmtial forabeioes who have to.build 
up a new social life and order in Aryavarta. A' 
siiiipk) and uustue life, eschewing all vain luxury 
and indulgence, is their ideal. With a deep 
religious sense interwoven into the ve^ texture of 

* their being, their life exhibits the essential 
features ol a higb'social aiTd moral culture 
well;lmraioni/. id with matierial pso.spority. It is 
an iif'o of troiuifndous ciea'.ive energy and 
netivitv-, surging with n keen yrdour of invention 
and di-covory, and iii>su(4iisticated by any 
illusory ideas of variety or eti'eminate day- 
die.tmiiig. Thoy have f.Lillifiill^ and jealously 
treasured up the tr.iditioos of their ancestral 
inheritance from their parent stock, aiii^zerlouslj 
sot about in their new home to evolve higher and 
fnoro developed forms of religion, philosophy, 
aud the arts and modes of social life.* 

•Tbe Vedas rellect, as in a crystal mirror, their 
life as it was lived in that remote age-—tbe 
socia^organiz ttion, u froe a’-d natural constitution 
of the diHoi'ciit units c.. ... iifed by^ an active 
cUDiiniiii und cummuinil iwling. A markod 
liiioaof cleavage runs bctwiLti ti c Aryau^ and tbe 
non-Aryans based on fm-'ors ol race end colour 
(Varna). They are iiitnw.-i' jeivloutf of fhaintain- 
ing unsullied tbe^ purity ct clieir noble blood end 
racial characterislics Tboro are among them 
dill'erent eUsscs ..^ke the priests, tbe warriors, tbe 
artisans, the mercbAits etc., following diflerent 
occupations in life; but caste, as a ciystallized 
institution erecting permanent barrlew, has not 
yet come into existence. There is perfect 
equality among all the qien of the race or tribe ; 
professions are not hereditary, each member 
biiing quite free to choose bis own cilling in life, 
according tn his natural bent and inclinatioi). 
The whole social organism bound and pervaded 
by a free and undying sp'irit of brdtberboed) 
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The same happy and fraternal feeling animatfs 
their domestic life organized on a p:t*riHi'oli>il 
basis. Their most lovable eccial trait is the teiiti- 
meiit of reverence for family ties and duties nml 
obligatienfc. Woman occupies an hoiiounble and 
exalted position in the homo as nidther or wtle, 
being the free and equal partner and bclpmnte'of 
man. l/i entering into the must sacred bond of 
marriage, she has the free choice nnd her uishou 
prsvail. “ Gentlo of mind, bright of cuiintonance, 
bearing heroes,, honouring the god 4 , dispensing 
joy,” she 'rules and governs’ the honsohbld. To 
her is chiefly entrusted the eacrod duty of rn'ering 
hospitality to gucst.sand bestowing chirity on the 
poor and the rieedy. • 

Thfe Vedic Aryans have*’!u‘.I>iBved considerable 
progress in tbo arts arid activities of c'ivili/.<d 
living. With the aw.>ketiing of the crimson- 
robed and smiling dawn (Usbas), from the small 
towns or «rortifiod villages, the shepherds nnd . 
peasants go out .to tht-ir< fi'ihlH ai.d pnstuies 
driving before them their large Uoe'es of .sht-ep 
and herds of cattlo that furnish thorn, With 
nourishing milk and wnrm clothing. Gmat skill 
and mastery have they attained in various arts 
and crafts, in the bafld'ing of numerous wcipous 
and implements of domestic or professional use, 
and in working such metals as brass and iron. 
They toil and labour iiard on the soil, nnd Xaturu, 
ever grudging in her gifts La the lazy, generously 
rewards them with her bounteous stores of grain 
and corn fropi her bu-som. 

The nomadic instinct has almo&t died out; 
and in their settled ninil life they arp governed 
by tribal ubiefUius or kings generally chosen l^ 
the people theuiselves. The ruler, sdvised and 
guided by the venerable elders and with the help 
of the warlike elements auiong thorn, maintains 
order within, defends them from foes without, 
and goveVns the people with, their consent .and 
for their pommon wollare. The same patriaiclml 
eeling prevails in their domestic life also. The 
father is the head and rulor of the family, the 
protector and supporter, whoso authority is cheer¬ 
fully recognized and to whom ^wiliiog'-oliedience 
and loving reverence are rendered by the other 
members. The unifying forces of commurial and 
domeetic-bonds weld them firmly together en^b- 
liog them to maintain their BUpremauy in their 
pewly conquered land. , 

III '• 

The roost dominant trait in the character of 
Ihe'^Adic Aryans is their profound and pervasive 
BCDfie. The/ are an eminently religious 


people. Religion is with tliem an intense and 
living reality, which has not yet been subltmated 
into ilr**aH\y f.pc('ul'ttion or “ lost its way into the 
dn-nry do.m-rt sand of (lend habit.” This deep 
religitu-i fieling foitifies them with a moial 
cour.igo to live good and noble lives and to face 
death boldly without any morbid fear as join the 
names of ^cir departed nneehtors (Pithris) who 
are ‘ feasting with tho gods’ in tbo world of the 
spirit-god VauiH. it ia the bedrock on which 
the fabric of tlifir life .and civilization is broad- 
based. 

Tho Kishis iii-e the inspired bards and sages, 
the le.-iderh of nbgious thought and life, who 
felt most deeply the ii llticiice of Nature and 
gave expression tothb.se vibrant ideas in soul- 
stiiiiiig words of ethereal mtdody. Their 
.prayeis and iwvoc-atioi .s, and hyntne of worship 
and Hdorntioii, embodying the cteinai truths of 
divino wisdom an leveidcd to tho spirituiil seers 
Aiid prophets in bentific vi-ion nnd meditation, 
and couched in the sv^eut words of the polished 
Kaniskiit, form fhn snered loro of the Vedas. 
They aro the |>*'’.i'pctu:>l fountains whose holy 
waters (-halt evtr ijiieiich the ^piIitual thiist nnd 
gratify the soul's sliiving for divine realiz¬ 
ation.' 

Nature.worship is their creed. Thu mysterious 
forces and plionomcuu of nature, heniticent or 
jiiiileiicunr, oxeicising such potent ii.lluerice on 
their hlu and destiny, have to bo i>ropitiated to 
(‘..■ntiibutn to ibeir wolfarc. Those natural 
powers arc conenivod of ns concrete peisoiuilities 
aiiiuaitbd by iiitelligi.-nt wills and invested with 
divine attributes, Thus tho powors aio deified 
as beings aii'l the iian.es uro peu-yonitied into 
gods (Devjiy) gtiverning tho universe from their 
sacred abode on the Uim.ilnyrs, which becomes 
' woven into tho duepest spiritiMl life of the 
pioopic ’ 

The true V^vdic pantheon constitutes a trinity 
of deities, Surya, Jndiii and Agnt, onibrnciiig the 
tky, the air and tho earth, and represented by 
the most sacred .yymboi Oui (AUM). Tho 
Suii-Ucd, “ with (laiiiiiig locks, clear-righted god 
of day,’' the rource of all life and heat and 
light, is adored as tho friend (Mitra) who 
fertilizes the lands, enriches the pastures and 
fructifies the crops. Indra or Ynruiia is the 
Rain-God under whose control 

u 

The pent-up waters, 

Holcaied from long imprisonment, deoeod 
In torrents to tho earth, and swollen rivers, 
Foaming and rolling to tbeir ocean home, 
Proclaim the triumph of the Tkundexeri 
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• And the Fire-God Agiii, “ the protector, father 
of the saciificfl," Ik worshipped “on Lite altar of 
every 'household ae their fiieod acd father who 
“ aeoende, as a meseenger, conveying to the aky 
their hymns and offfringa.” The tliree gods, 
each exercising sovereignty over one sphere of 
creation, are sometimes addre^sod ns separate 
beings with distinct functions nod si^etimes as 
uanifestutions of the Supreme One. isat behind 
and beyond the conception of maiiy go.ls is 
fore-shadowed the idea of the world animuted by 
a universal all-perviuling spiiiC, Snyn the hymn 
of creation in the llig Vo la : 

In the heKinnins there was neither nought nor. 

aught; 

Then there was neither sk^ nor utmosi>bere above. 

• * • * 

Then was there neither death nor immortality; 

Then was •there neither day, nor nig'it, nor light,, 

nor drirkiie-HS, 

Only the ExistenV One hreathed talujly, seJf- 

(■'intnined. 

Nought olso hut lie there was—nought also ;il>ovo. 

hevund. 

Tlie mode.-; of worslnpi'jng the god-- nro Mtnplu 
and direct. No inngiiifii-»iiit templi', no hcuip 
tnreil itiMges, no i-ubltc woiship ure nner.*. The 
family altar with I lie .sarn-tl lire i-, tin* placu^f 
I'eligi Ills luodiCation and p’aM’r Nj fal.stior.iTo 


rituals or complicated ceremorials are performed. 
The holy gods are praised ; simple gifts such as 
dowers and rice and ghee are offered to them ei 
ao expre.ssion of gratitude for the bleesings 
received from tboso celestial beings ; arfd«(hey are 
invoked at efamily meals, festivities and other 
auspicious occasions. 

The spirit of leading a dedicated lif^ finds its 
crowning glory in their sacrificial rite (V^ajna), 
That is the highent spiritual symbol of the Vedio 
culture. Sacnfi<«H are peiiformgd to the gods as ' 
a thanksgiving service or for supplicating bles¬ 
sings from them such as increase of wealth or 
ofi'^pring, or tho prosperity of their crops and 
. cattle Xii the midst of a large concourse of 
people arsemblud arodnd the sacrificial altar^ 
tile criiT)>on il.-imes of the sasred fire (HomS) 
soaring up in tlie air, fed by the devotional obla¬ 
tions uf boiii'd rice uiid clarified butter and the 
, aroui.itic and oxliihirating juice of tbm^ mountain- 
grow-iug Soma plant’, to th^ nceompaniment of 
solaiuri chanting of Vedic hymns by saintly 
jitiCKts (llotar), the austere and sanctified cere¬ 
monial IS intended to oiler subtle and quint- 
cssenti.d foul to the heaven)^ gods and pilhria, 
stud to fu.ster the griMvIh of true faith and 
i-pirU.usil ‘i.<>|iip>itioii in luiin. 
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Tn tho lust two isi-ue.'s we gave n symposium of the views of representative men on tbd relative 
m'-iits of Free Trade and IVotectioii for India. Another important subject that 
engagril the attention uf the Fiscal CurKiniasiun wa.s Impiaial Pr**fereiicu by which the com¬ 
ponent, pirts of the lliitish Empire might regu'ate their tariff-, to their mutual advantage, 
Tho recoiit w.ir gavu si .stiiiiulsis to Itnperisd psv'riotiaoi and th«r»* aioso a wide desire among 
the members of the liri'.ish Co:■^•d•'rH•y to sh ir.* th- l»*ni li'.s of th'-ir c uiiniprre and industries 
moro cxciiisivrly iiniung tluun-Ivc- and iiiiiy fi-ci.nd.iiilj w.th tho re^t of the wurlsf This 
sort of vfdu itary sissoci.itioii is isi leijd sidvant.'igeous, hut n * scheme of Imperial Proferei ce will 
long work withiint due roiisidcriiion of its tjt.ncsK sftnl suitability* to the varying conditions, 
The primary ciiiisideration fcii' Indi.'i should h«‘ hor owsi advantage, and no seiitimentHl ,con- 
eider.ition should be silbiwud tn j-opirdian her interests Opinion i* failly iiiianiiAo'ia that 
comnioreially Iniporial Piefonuiro would t>o h-niuful to Itsdian interests, however dositable it 
might ho for the rest of the li-ipiro The evidei ro In-rein 'vilh-cfed show? that, sentiment apart, 
tlioro ia nothing to rrci>n.eiipnd .t for India winch only stsinds te* Io.m) iiiules fny such scheme. 


PROF. stanle:y jevons 

The quesflon of iinpenal |uvl* r•■tK•.|^ bHionsrs 
more to thu spboro of p ditics tlian ec^noinu s ; 
and it may he than nnv small lo-s o' gdii which 
might accrue to India in the orcs'itnic souse 
tbetefrom would be more than cou>itsrb:»li»nced 
by political gain or lo.ss. As is weli known the 
principle commodities of India’s foreign trade arc 
such that the economic benefits of Imperial 


I’lefr^enc' to India .-«• to E’nglind or other part 
oli the E-iipite bv India adapting tliat policy 
would not Vie ro'.sidmiblo. So far as India is 
coiirerm-ii the hriiidl otaiiy reciprond preference 
ugroemet.t migiit^he tnoie than ofiVet by losses 
ciused by hoivior burden placed on foreign trede 
with nun-Hiiti^li countries. It is obvious thit 
ns revenue must nlway^^an iiqportaDt oonei- 
denition.in framing the customs tariff, the desire 
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tn give preference to goodtt of Rrititih origin 
might involve an unduly heavy burden on goods 
of non-British origin. 

Geueral oODsiderations of economic geography 
do not B\^port the view thot Imperial Piefurence 
would be sound from the point of view of econo¬ 
mic weIfKre N i^he^ is it clear that, if India is 
to CO in ,atiy material manner to the 

weU«i^« of Great nritaio it should do so by the 
indirect method of giving a special stimulus 
.to British indu^tihs. I do not think that any 
good 04se Cat) bd maAs out for India including 
Impeiial Pieferenoein her tariff proposals in the 
near future. The question would takd a different 
aspvct if at some future time through thp medium 
of the Imperial Conferenet a general system 
M Impeiial Preference amongst all parts of the 
British Empire were to be elabor.vtod. It might 
very likely be desirable politically that India 
should ent6i;^such a scheme i but that is not the 
present issue. 

PROF. S. C. SHAHAXI, M. L. a. 

I nm uii the ground of seiitimeiit favuurahio to 
th 1 idea of Imperial Preference. But I do not 
think that India woi^ld be justified in risking any 
appi eoiable economic loss- for the sske of Imperial 
Piefereiioe. India must consult her*(iOL'ket first. 
She is the poorest momhor of the Empire. And, 
what is worse, the pofey of some of the other 
parts of the E iipire towards her has cqueezed 
much of the requisite sentiment out of her heart. - 
She has by same of them been exploited, despised, 
insultod, and even kicked out of their lands. But 
were even the attitude and conduct of the other 
parts of the Empire better, India would not bfl 
justified in view of lu-r po. eity, in endangering 
her economic intor'‘sts. I', will in the exiting 
circumst.inocs be, in my ■ ninior. oruol to tiiiikv to 
India any prop‘-'l of I'liperial Prcfurcnce. 

I would nut in the existing cin-ums'anees 
differentiate hetweeti tiju policy to be adopted to¬ 
wards the'Unitied Kingdom and towards other 
parts of the Empire. 

1 do anticip.L'e .a material lo.^is to India from a 
system of Imperial Preference. ,1 iidiaV c *-st of 
living would increase. It istiuothat protection 
too would tend to raise the cost of livios' f hut 
th^n India-would have a oompansatory g.iin in tlw 
development of her industries; a\)iorea.<< under 
Itpperial Preference this g^in would uccrno to the 
other parts of the Emnire. Unjer protection if 
Indians suffer as oonsuniers they gain ns producers, 
bq,b under Imporinl Preference Indian con.sumers 
suffer while producers rp other part£ of the Empire 
gain. 


MR. GULABCHAND DEVCHAND. 

1 believe that the scheme of Imperial 
Preference for this coutitry is economically suici¬ 
dal and politically unwise. On pme economic 
grounds India has nothing to gain but all to loss 
by such a scheme. 

It is certain that the adoption of n scheme of. 
Imperial Fj^ference wUl lead to tbo diversion of 
Indian export and import tnide into British 
hands, which will lead to a rise in the prices of 
imports and ddcieai-e in the prices of exports. It 
will affect India's tmdo bnliinre adversely and 
postpone her indu.>.triai devclopeuient fur ever. 

Tlie Government of this country stood 
always exposed to the ch.irge that the best econo¬ 
mic interests of thin country were subordinated to 
those of Great Biituiii and that the political power 
was used by tho riiUos for economic doiiiinntron, 
and hniice the cry for full fi cal freedom. If the 
Reforms nr© to f uichase Protection at a pr.’cn of 
Imperial Pr6ferct;cc, it will be difficult to lohahili- 
tate the forfeited coi-iidonce that England'.s con¬ 
nection witVi India is selfless. 

To sum up. India haa iiothing t«> gain but 
all to loso inn s'-heoie of ImpHi'inl Prefercnch. 
Oicecononiic grounds, it is a worse policy than 
the present one. She icquiios protect,ion for her 
infant iridustries, honeo ^he c.innot 'ift'ord to give 
pi'Aforence to the Eo.piro In her economic 
iutfiTR*-, she niurtt .'■oil her produce in the dearest 
m'Tket, hence sh«i cuT'Ti'it aive pritfcrer.ce in her 
exports. Asa m.it tor of politic 1 1 < xpodiency—she 
hits not a Doniin’oti Status—sli« cannot wisely 
enter into such a srlicuie, as the economic loss will 
ho iticiilciilable. So, economic.dly a scheme of 
liiipeiia] Preferenco will be suicidal, financially 
disastrous, industrially unwi-.e and politically 
inezpc hciit. 

Mk. KIIUSHAL T. SHAH 

Exoept as a me isure o! n .['Iting the imporbir ce 
of India to some of ths British Self-governing 
colonies which do not. .uiutit the Indian’s right to 
a decent pxiptenoo in their dominions no such 
discriruinatiuri need be made Ceilon, though 
teehrir.Uly a ooViny, will h»vn to l;o legarded for 
fi'cd pu. p''S( s a« a pm t of tho Indian Empire, 
uiile-.'^ fhi\l>'i all'uv.s itsidf to he the basis of 
iinf vvoiirpblo trade operations against India. 

l-ii[> rial prifei'ence can only, be adopted by 
India at the cost of seiious economic loss to her¬ 
self iind a bigtily probable, though entirely un- 
nccossary, growth of unfavourable rivalry with 
such countries as Japan \vhicb are now amongst 
her best customers, 
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Prince Edward’s Speeches irl India & Ceylon 

• - ■ # ■ I. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales’historic tour in lodia was completed on March 17 when he 
left Karachi to Oeyion on hie way to Japan From the date of bis landing in Bombay on 
the 17bh Nov., down to the date of bis departure from .these shores, His Royal Highness 
has bad a strenuous and exacting time of it visiting important cities in the Provinces and 
States and familiaring himself with men and aSaira, As Hi* Royal Highness aptly sli^ in 
his first speech in Bombay, during these four* months iTe wanted ** to appreciate at first 
hand all that India is and Ims done,".. .. “ to grasp your diiiiculties and to understand 
your aspirations." By sojourning in India during those somewhat abnoroTal days,«Tl^ 
Royal Highness has gathered rich ,and valuable experinnce.s wiiicb, as he said in bis 
farewell message, would enable bitn to " view India, her Princes and people with an 
understanding eye.” Wo give in this issue the last instalment oT his speeches ia India and 
the complete text of his addresse.s in Ceylon during his four days' stay in the island. 


SPBECH AT THE JAMMU ’RANQUKT 
I H. R. H the Prince of Wales, speaking at the 
Jammu State R.inqii6t on*March 2, .said : ] 

I thank Your Highness for the very kind 
torms in which you have referred to me. I count, 
myself fortunate to have had an opportunity of 
viMting Your liigfiness' territory as my father 
and grnndfither have done before roc Tho Large 
State of Knshriiir, with its frontiers abutting on 
Afghanistan, (Ihina and Tibet, oorupies a {xisition 
of primary iiuportance in the Knipire. [ will 
not dilate on flic hisPory of tho relations of this 
State to the Hritish Crown as they arc \y<ll 
known to you iiM. SuDice it to sny ihatvin the 
past tho spirit of mutuiil respect and nlfection has 
linked Ka^h^ll^ with the Ci’own Tho tradition 
of loy.alty has burnt with uiiiUmmod lu-tro in >o:tr 
territoii'.''. Ka'^hmirhiie ever proved worthy of tho 
trust reposed in it and in Voiir lliglimi.'.s, the 
British Qovei'oniont is forliinn'e in tlio possey.sion 
of tho stauiicho.><t of frioods who cun ho relied on to 
nR.sist to the utmost in the ovrnt of an einorgoncy. 

Never have these qiiilifies hcrii Mihj’ct-d t.o 
sterner test or more ti nnnph.intly than 

in the frro.\t War. During thatoi l<-il the d.-vo* 
tion of this State, ns nil who know Vom- lltghuess 
would have rinlik-iitly prtdictoJ, w.is never 
soaa* to falter or to waver. It woiihi take a 
long time if T wore to roconiit tho gpoero'is 
assistiinco wh'ch wis poined out in w.iy 
of money and material. But there are one or 
two points which I must sncntinri. Tho Ka.slimir 
linperid Survio Troops wore m:iintiuricd at a 
strength of 00,000 men. Througlinut the war 
they fought with marked distinction in Etst 
Africa and Palestine and won the highest tri¬ 
bute from Generals who had tho good tortiine to 
lead them, 1 hd^io to have the pleasure to-uiorrow 
of seeing the.so Boe troops and of meeting many 
of those who won for Kashmir an undying halo of 
military renown. 
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In addition to this, Kashmir State with its 
Feudatory State of Pooneb was conspicuous in 
supplying recruits tri serve in many Beldbin the 
Indian Army. Over 31,000 of. Your Highness’ 
subject.K onlistoit in our forces. 1 nm glad to be 
to-night in that province of Your Higbnese’ 
torritoric.s which is particularly coj^^iected with 
D.igr.is in order to ,testify to thoir unquenchable 
inaitiai spirit and their splendid achievements. 
The war history of Kashdiir is ihdeed a record of 
whicTi Your Highness and your State may feel 
justly proud. • 

I must congratulate .Witir ilighness on the 
wotl-merited •honours and distinctions which the 
King-Emperor has bestowed u^on you. I am 
happy to have the privilege to-night of acknow* 
lodging in porsoA on behalf of the King Emperor 
.the great service of the Kashmir State and of 
thanking Your Highness anil your Muhjects for 
tho signal loyalty which you 'displayed, I 
need not iissure Your Highn^s, that it has 
been a groat pleasuro to me to have Your High¬ 
ness’ heir, (lonei'.ii Rij t Sir Uari Singh, who com- 
m.ands your State force.-5, attached to luy stnil'dur- 
ing^ny visit to India. It will remaiq a permanent 
regret that the short time allotted to my tour pre- 
vejitcd me from visilii'g tho fair province of Kash¬ 
mir who.so bordors and boautins arc the envy of all 
lands. Much has been done by Your Hij,^iosB to de¬ 
velop the rf'-sourcos d!' your territo/ies and ensure 
the welfare pP your people. 1 feel convinced 
that thjs Stite has before it the brightest of 
futures under* Y^ur Highness’ administration 
.and J. fervently hope that it may share in un¬ 
stinted measure in tho progress and prosperity of 
tho British Empire in 3 'eare timt come. 1 am 
sure it will cement even more tlrmly the tradition¬ 
al relations wliiclr exisl between it and the para¬ 
mount power and 1 know that they will deepen 
the feelings of personal friendship which 1 have 
for Your Highnes-s. • 
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SPEECH AT AtTRANGABAD SERAI 


[ On March 3 H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 
laid the foundation atone of the King George's 
Royal toriian Military School at' Aurangabad 
Serai. In doing so, Hie Royal High*.)e88 said 

1 have served in more than one theatre of war 
with InduD soldiers and 1 am glad and proud to 
be aniong so many of my old coIlcHgues here to¬ 
day. It is a great pleasure to me to bo able to 
visit this part of the Punjab, which is the centre 
of the area, standing second to none in the Empire 
in its contribution of fighting men during the 
war, while all classes in the districts in this neigh¬ 
bourhood answered the call. This is essentially a 
Mussaltuan recruiting area dnd you may take just 
pride in your share of the total of 170,000 Mus- 
Salman soldiers, who joined the colours from the 
Punjab. The Jhelum District, which stands 
first amon^ the districts in this part of tlie 
Province, bad, at the end of the war, one man in 
nine of the total male population serving in the 
Army and under the vbluntao' system of .terri¬ 
torial recruitment, by which they wore enlisted. 
in some villages moi’o than •’>0 per cent, of the 
made population bad Joined our forces. 

This splendid record needs no worths of mine 
to embroider it, ^or need 1 embellish the tale of 
the gallant manner in which these men did their 
duty far &:om their homelands in distant fields 
of war. The world knows that story already, 
and it will live. 1 am proud to think that 1 am 
to be more intimately associatod with the Punjab 
and with you tbl-ough the representative Punjabi 
regiment—the 92nd Punjabis—which is so closely 
connected with the Jhelum District and will, in 
future, be known as the Prince of Wales’ Ki-gi- 
ment. We .have spoken of hesoes of armies of 
to-day and yesterday, but we must not forget 
to-morrow. The eons of our so^dier.s must some 
day take their stand in the ranks of the armies 
of India... it is to their right hand that India 
looks to guard liar in her iieed in future. The 
question of providing for the education of sol¬ 
diers of the future and the son^ of stldiersof 
to-day, has been engaging tho.attentioD for some¬ 
time of my father, the King-Emperor, vhose 
thoughts ar^ ever with his Indian troops, ily 
his command, the monies of the King- Emperor’s 
Patriotic Fund are to bo devoted to the provision 
of school-houses and hostels ^or the sons of 
Indian soldiers, and these schools at e to be known 
by his name. The teachers will be olltcers of the 
J&diani Army, The education given will be of a 


sound general character, to fit a man to take ..a 
worthy place in civil or military career and to be 
a good citizen of the Empire. 

It is my privilege to lay the foundation etone 
of one of these schools on this spot. I trust 
that 1 may, at the same time, communicate to the 
school, which will grow up here, those traditions 
of courage, loyalty and devotion which inspired 
tny comraAs-in arms from the Western Punjab 
in the groat war. 


REPLY TO WELCOME IN PESHAWAR 


I Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
replying to the address* of welcome presented at 
Peshawar on March G, said : ] 

1 am most gfatoful to you for the .kind words 
*in which you have addressed me and to the 
people of this Province aild City whom you 
represent for the very warm welcome which X 
have received on every side. It is now more 
than three months since 1 landed at the maritime 
gateway of India and that period has been tilled 
with some of tho most varied niio interesting 
ex^ieriences of niy Kfe. But 1 feci that those 
ezpetie.ncea woirtd have been incomplete without 
a visit to the grout inhitid gateway of Iridis, the 
home of the warlike Pnthun and of tho staunch 
chieftains who have, for so many years, shared 
with us the burden of pioteoting the border. X 
havo scon only a sinull section of the Frontier, 
but it bns been enough to impress mo most 
strongly with the intorost of your problems and 
with tbo charm of your country and your people. 
During the Great W.ar I made the a('c|uaintarice 
of somo of the brave soldiers who were in such 
numbora from tho Province to fight for the 
British Empire nnd I look forward to meeting 
some of these again when I visit tlie Ex Service 
men to-morrow. It is a great {dea.sure to me to 
learn of the progress which has been achieved of 
recent years in more peaceful spheres of 
educ.ation. 1 trust that peaco on tho border may 
enable you in future to devote even more ell'orts 
and energy in these directions. 1 wiL' gladly 
convoy your moFS-ago of loyalty and devotion to 
Ilia Imperial Mnjesty, the King Emperor. His 
Majesty has always taken a special interest in 
this corner of the Etnpiie and will, I know, be 
gratified to boar from me of your progress and 
welfare. 
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• SPEECH AT RAWALPINDI 

I The Prince of Wales, replying to the Civil 
address at Rawalpindi on March 10, s«M;| 

1 am very grateful to you for coming here to¬ 
day to oifor me so warm a welcome on behalf of 
the iubabitante of Uiwalpindi Division. I have 
heard with pride and admiration bow the innate 
martial spirit and sense of loyalty igps at once 
aroused in the people of this divl^iuu of the 
Punjab at the oucbiouk of the Great War. You 
have fully earned for your division the name of 
the lighting division of the fighting Province. 
You stood first among tho divisions^in the Pii gab 
in the number of men enlisted in the Army 
during the War. You stood first in tho iiuuijior 
of men who solved with ctJlours duiing the War. 
You were fimt in the number of casn ilties, fiistin 
the iiuinlHir of miliiaiy decorations and (iist in. 
the donation of cash, and gifts to tho VY.ir limds 
From this division wont to Franca nitli tho liist 
contingent, tho first Indian Voluiitocr and tho 
first Indiuri liolding tho Ihitish (jonifiiis.'.i'n. 
Both wore wontinnud in the despntrlios de.iling 
with liidiHn Foice.s, Thu first Inili.in to win the 
Victoria ('ross naino’from your division. This 
recoid speaks lor itsoli and it is a very iwil 
pleasure to riieot yon to day and express tho 
gr.atitudc and appreciation of tho Enipiro ftir 
youi- splendid ufi'orts and to sru tho nuino of so 
many of my comrades in llie groat NY:r. I will 
convey to Ills Imperial ilsjosty the king-Kniper- 
or, your HX|iroHsions of loyalty and ilrvotion. I 
know that your mossage will be ttoasured :is 
coining from isoos wlio.so br.-.ve dunl.s foriu a 
chapter of lionour in tlio iinuals of Miu Empire. 1 
wish the inhabitants o! llawalpindi division all 
pro.spority in the year.-, to Cume. X'li-y may rust 
assured on my abiding inturest in th'nr wolfaro. 

KAPLIltTIiAL.Y 

[ In reply to the toast proiiosod by H. II. tim 
Miharajao! Kapintliala at tjin .State Uinqueton 
M trch 12, Uis Jlo^al Highness t!ie Priiico of 
Wales said ; | 

On this occasion 1 cannot lot it pass without 
thanking you for tho cordial manner in which you 
have drunk my health and for tlio very kind 
expression, which Your Highness h»s used about 
me. I can assure you that it is u great plcoaui'e 
to me to visit KH[iui-thuIa and to renew my 
acquaintance with Your Uiglinesa and to moot thu 
members of your family. I esteem it a privilege 
to bo able in person to congratulate Your High- 
neas and your State on your ready help in the 
great war. The Eapurtbala Imperial Service 


Regiment served with distinction in East Africa 
for nearly four years. During this period its 
strengtl) was raised to 1,000 men, and everything 
that could be done was done to keep it in a state 
of eiticiency.* After the conolusion of* its work 
in CiBt Afrifia, it again eaw service in Sieatan, 
Mesopotamia and Afghanistan. Your Highness’ 
third son, Maharaja Kumar Amarjit ^ingji Baheb, 
Set a good example by serving with the Indian 
Contingent for more than a year. Your High¬ 
ness and Your Higbuess’ State di^ their utmost to 
help us to victory 1 know that Your Highness 
has ever kepj .and will keep tho simple but glori- 
u:i motto of your House before youreyes and that 
' service tu*King and country will be your inspira¬ 
tion and the mainspring of all action ih the 
Kapiirthala Htate. I thank Yovr Highness very 
warmly fur all your kindness and hospitality 
during tny all too brief visit to your State. 

• DKHKA DUN CADE! COLtEGE 

I II. 11 H. the Prince of Wales, in opening 
the,Prince of Wales’Italian Military College at 
Dulu« Dun on Maxell, 13, said : j 
• As Your Excellency said^ the sorvices of tho 
Force.s of India in the greiil^ War has won for the 
lining goneratiuii of Indians a right to hold the 
King’s Ouiiimission, and the path to the highest 
ranks in thu Indian Army is now open to India's 
young men. Nt^vej- has a fairer or more honour¬ 
able iiuld boon displayed before them and 1 look 
Vit.h confidence to young India to pcove worthy 
of the great oppurtunitios won fot* thorn by the 
soldiers of an older India in tho •hour of supreme 
trial. Kreoi n’y own oxperionco I may »ay that 
it is thu first few blows on tho anvil of life that 
givo human weapon, the sot and temper which 
carries it through life's battles. It is the pride 
ol English public schools that they Rave supplied 
the early training of those British DlHcers who, 
wifli the aid of tIfD gallant body of Indian Officers, 
have for joars led and guided the fighlir^ men of 
India to vicUry on mmy holds. It is in order to 
givo you the ssnio opportunities and advantage 
that this Coflego has bean established. Young 
men of India, w*io wi-h to ^0 later to Sindburst, 
who aspire to bold tho King’s Commission, who 
recoiife their e.M'Iy training liore, 1 trust that those 
\^o are responsiblo for the adiniiiiiftration of 
this Culloge will koup before them not only the 
great idonls of tho public schools of England but 
will also further aftd miiintain the fine old Indian 
spirit of mutu.v) reverence which bound together 
the Guru and Lis Chela. To those who aspire to 
the honour of a King’s QoibmisBioD, I say, work, 
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hard, play hard, live upright and bonost lives, 
maiotain untaroisbed the great martial tradi- 
tiuns of India’s fighting men, keep unsullied the 
chivalry and honour which has been banded down 
to you !l heritage by the Indian frinces and 
warriors of old, by the Indian Otticers'of the pahc 
and by the British Officers who have trained the 
Indian sc^ldiers in > peace and led them in war. 

1 shall always follow with interest the fortunes 
of a College which is to boar my name. 1 hopo 
that its future re^;ord rvill make the proud of it. 

MILITARY SCHOOL AT SENAWAll 

[ 11. R, H. the IVince of Wales, {Kvsonting 
Coloui% to the Royal Military School, Sonawar 
on March J3, said: | 

I should feol proud to boloiig to the College 
which was founded by the bravo Sir llunty Law¬ 
rence, which*waE built and started by the gallant 
Major Hudson and to which uiy father gave the 
name of Royal in recognition of the services of 
its old boys during the Croat War. To tho.bbys 
belougiug to this Oullogo 1 tieod not explain the 
meaning of Colours, *, All soldiers’ sons take pride 
in Colours such ns their hit hors have sei ved under. 
Your old Colours will now batig in *)oiir chupol 
to remind you •of the record of y cun ohi boys. 
Your new Colours 1 entrust to your keeping. 
Cover theih' with glory and honour. 

May they be an iospimtion to you to sc-rvo your' 
King and Xjpuiitry us faithfully as .luhri and 
Henry Jjaivtence did iti tiu- houi of need. 

REPLY TO KARACHI M UNJOi PALITV * 


I His Royal Highness the T’limc ol Wj-lcs, 
replying to the address of tho Kar.acbi Munici¬ 
pality on March I 7, said .] 

Oentleificii—1 thank you for tho warm wtjl- 
conie which you hate extcidcd to u.c and for 
your good’wi.sf^es. I am ghul that 1 am able to 
pay a visit to Karachi Iiefore I leeiye leslin. My 
father and mother will be inteicstee) to heur from 
me of the great pro^ro&s and eftp.int-idn which 
has taken place in this city aiifi poi t sincu their 
visit years ago. Jt is a special pleasure to mo to 
eee your city because of the prominent part which 
it played in the War and its close a.s8uciatiun with 
the fine work of india’s fighting forces. 1 entered 
India by ono of Its oldest gateways, Jt is fitting 
that 1 should leave it by one of its most modeiti, 
foy the rapid growth of y our city and population, 
your over expanding export trade and your grow¬ 


ing importance ae a fociu of communications, are 
the direct result of one of the most striking 
achievemehta of Biitish rule in India. Your 
expansion is the outcome of the triumph of 
engineeiing and colonizing skill which trans¬ 
formed millions of acres of desert into the gran¬ 
ary of Indio, which added in no email measme to 
the world’aactock of food-grain and clothing and 
peopled a waste place with a happy and pi<'-por¬ 
ous peasantry. 

1 road in this the symbol of good which united 
eilbrt cun secure in India and in your rapid 
growlli, 1 find good augury for that high posi¬ 
tion which India may fill in the commercial world 
of Uie future. Voui civic duties are onerous and 
imp'I'tant. incie.ised work and respoiisibility 
ivill be your lot as inral prosperity increases in 
ijind, Punjab htid Rajputuur. I kn'ow that, in 
the task which lies before you the wolfare of the 
people of this city will be your first care. My 
visit to Karachi has boon one of no common 
interest for me. (lenliemen, 1 thank you Hgain 
for ycur kind woids May Kaiacbi prosper, 

HAHTUlll W.\U MEMORIAL 

* - 

I rtivoiling tiic Ihilucbi War Memorial at Kara¬ 
chi on March 17. the IVinoc of Wales said ;j 

f deem it a great {iriviloge to unveil this uiem- 
oiial to over one thousand ollicers and men of 
the Baluchi group of Indian Infantry who laid 
down thuir lives for tboii King and country in 
tiic Giuut War. Three ol thc.se regiments are 
closely eonnocted with niy family by specialities. 
Whether duly culled thorn in Eraiicc, Egypt, 
Palestine, E.>Kt Aliica, Persi i, AViiziristan or on 
the Afghan Fioiilier, the men of all these units, 
one and all, fought with chaiHoteristic courage 
and upheld the glorious traditions of their regi¬ 
ments and of tho iiidi.in Army' to which they 
belong. Among the many distinctions won by 
oHiciiiK and men 1 may iiiuntiun the two Victoria 
Croesc.s which were won by the 129lh Baluchis 
and treabured with pride. This memorial has 
been elected by the men of the regiments, to the 
honour, and in memory of, their own brave com¬ 
rades. There can be no more fitting mAmoriul for 
soldiers. In unveiling it, 1 trust that it may long 
keep theii name, their sacrilice and their brave 
deeds bofoie the future generations. May it 
iusi>ii'u those tiiat come after to work for their 
King and country in that spirit of loyalty and 
devotion which has always animated the Baluchi 
Infantry Regimenta, 
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‘ farewell to INDIA 

1 Tbe following telegram wna sent by H. ll. 11. 
the Prince of WaRa to U. E. the Viceroy, dated 
17tb March, 1922:] 

I bid farewell to India to day with feelings of 
tbe deepeat regret. 1 praise the hand of friend- 
ebip which India has extended to ni!«nd shall 



ever treahure the nteniorioa of niy viMt in future 
years, My God’s help 1 may now liojai to view 
India, her Princas and poojde wi'ii an under¬ 
standing e)e My githcved knoaKdge will, 1 
trust, aseibt me to read her needs alight and will 
Biiable me to approach her pioli!e:iis with sym¬ 
pathy, appreciate her dilUcultirs and appraise hri 
achievements. It has been a womleiful exper¬ 
ience for me to see the Provinces and Shitoo of 
India and to watch the maubinery of the Govern 
ment with interest, 1 have noted signs of expan- 
sion and development on every sido. It has 
been a great privilege to thank thu IVint-i’s 
and people of India fur their edbits :*tid sacri 
flees on beb:ilf*of the ICinpiro in the Gicat 
War and to*renew my acquaintni ue with her 
gallant fighting forces. Finally my warm- 
est - thanks are due to your Excollency, 
to the officials of your GoTernment and to the 


Princes and peoples of India by whoso coidinl 
UBsistance I lia\u t ern helped at every stage of 
my joueney to secure uiy ciierislied auibitiun. 1 
undertook this join noy to ^co tmd k^ow India 
and to bo ^uoivn by her. Your Excellency’s 
welcome at the outset and the encourugement 
which 1 liiivo constantly received on nil hands 
since landing in India hiis givon* mo hoai^ tor my 
task. I have roci'ive<l continuous proofs of devo¬ 
tion to tho t.hioiio aii<i person of the King- 
Euipi-ror and on iny rt:tiirri\o Eagland it will be 
aiy privilege to t;oiivev tlioso assurances of loyalty 
to Ilia luiporial Majesty. I trust that uiy 
bojourn in this countiy may have helped to add 
somo grains to that gicat store of mutual^ trust 
and regard and of desire to help each other which 
uiust ever form, tho foundation of India's well¬ 
being. On my p:irt, 1 will only say that if tbu 
iiicmorieK which I Iciivn behind in India are half 
as priciou.s as those 1 t-iko away, ^may indeed 
foci that niy vi.-llhas bi'iiugliPiis closer together. 
That India may prngic.ss •and prosja r is ruy earii- 
c.st pf.iyer. I ho^ib it may- be my good fortune to 
•see India in the yoais to com^.— Euwamu, P. 


THE PRINCE IN CEYLON. 


REPLY To CEYLON LEGJSLAI’UKE 

• 

I His Royal iligliiicss Mio Piince of Wales 
landed at Coloinhu on Match t?l. liie Ceylon 
lacgtsl.itivo Council pM'sented an address of 
wnicouic, to which the. Piincu rcplii.d : J 

Gentlomon, 1 thank you most siiiceiely for tho 
wc.i(B< in which you, aa the icpioseiiUitivcb of tbe 
people of thi.s Island, liavu welcomed me on tho 
occa.sion of luy |iist visit to ('ey Ion. *¥011 huvo 
reiuiiidt'd me that i am ol tbe third gi^icration of 
uiy family to visit tiiore shores, and 1 rr^ard it as 
a gient piiviic"o to* Ic'-ve an ojiportunity of 
renewing the^ ties, winch personal ussociation 
and knoililedgo ^o .-i.) iai to strengthen, nnd to be 
able to convey to Alis Mftjesty the King your 
as.suri^iKics of loyal attncbniciit to his Throne and 
Pursoii, It is a matter of regret to nwi that my 
visit to Coy Ion is of comparatively brief duiulion, 
but 1 fuel suio that tlio^.sympatby and experience 
which I hops tu gain during niy short stay 
amongst you will eiiablo 1110 , in tho years to come, 
to take a very sirccial interest iu your progress 
and development aod to^watch tho labours of 
your Government with ite abiding* optimism. 1 
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gratefully ‘ appreciate your good wishes for the 
remainder of my tour to the Far £wt, and would 
•askyou to express to the people of Oeylon my 
heartfelt ^siie for their future prosperity and 
well-beinj. ^ 

COLOMBO MUNICIPAL ADDRESS 

. • • - 

[On March, 21, the Municipal Council of 
Colombo presented an address of welcome to 
H fl. H. the ihincc^ of Wales to which Ilis 
Royal Highness replied as follows : J 

Gentlemen, I am very grateful to you for the 
welcome that you have extended to me on behalf 
of tbe^ Municipal Council qnd the citizens of 
Colombo, and deeply appreciate your good wishes 
and the decluratiufi of loyalty to w.hich you have 
given expression. Tt is fitting that, on paying 
my first visit, to Ceylon, 1 nhould land at the 
capital and principal seaport of the island, where 
my grandfather, King lOlward, cumo as long ago 
as 1875 and laid -the fitvb stone of th.at great 
breakwater, which, coniplotud nine years Uter|-has 
contributed in no sHi:tU meaMire to the present . 
day prosperity and icaportanue of Colombo as a 
leading port of evil in The Etst and one of the 
finest artificial harbours in the world, Colombo 
has for long been intimately connected with the 
Royal Nav^, and 1 would take t^is opportunity 
of expressing to you iny appreciation of the 
manner in w.hicb Colombo, in accordance with its ' 
traditions o> gonerous hospitality, entertained the 
officers and ship’s^ company of ilis Majesty’s Ship 
"Renown” during her recent hUy • in these 
waters. In the course of my drive thia morning,' 

I am looking forward to seeing ^omotbing of a 
city which is well-known to bo n credit tc^tho 
labours of its Councillors, and in thnnking you, 
gentlemen, once again for tlio terms of your 
address, let mo assure you that T shall alwiiys 
watch the progress and wolfaro of Uulombo and 
its inhabitants rvith the deepest inteiest. 

REPLY TO EUROPEAN ASiOOlATJON 

f The Chief lle&dmoti's Unieii of the Ceylon 
the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, Low-country 
Products' Association, and the European Associfu- 
tion of Ceylon presented addresses of welcome 
to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales at Colombo on 
March 21. The Prince read the following 
address to tho those four addresses conjointly : | 
Gentlemeu, 1 should ask you to convey to the 
members of the varioVe representative asaocia- 
tiODSf who plaly so important a part in the life 


and destiny of Ceylon, my sincere thanks for the 
cordial words of welcome which you hssve address* 
ed to me oh their behalf. Jlis Majesty the King 
will, 1 know, be gratified by the messages of 
steadfast devotion with which you have entrust¬ 
ed me. 1 am sure that my four days’ stay in 
your midst will be full of interest to me, and an 
event in my life, that .1 shall always recall 
with pleasure, and 1 look forward to the 
possibilities of a second brief visit to the 
iskind on my return journey from Japan. 
Geotlemon, 1 trust that your Associations may 
prosper in tbpmselves, and at the same time co¬ 
operate wiiole-heartudly with n vigorous deter¬ 
mination to adv.-iiicc- the well-being of the island 
as a whole.—Euusuu p! 


•REPLY TO CEYLON JAGUT INFANTRY 

[ H. R. U. tho Prince of Wales presented 
colours to the Ceylon Light Infantry at Colombo 
on March 22. In doing so lie said : | 

Col Jayewai-doiic, utlicers and all ranks of the 
Ceylon Light Infantry,—am very proud, ao 
your CoIonel-in-Chief, to inspect the Battalion 
to-day and present thesu new Colours. The 
regiment was foriuod ill years ago. It was mobi¬ 
lized throughout tho war and you are mobilised 
now, relieving a llntiih Regiment. I congratu¬ 
late you on tho splendid work you have dpne here 
in Ceylon during the last few years. 1 know that 
in handing over those Culours to you, they will 
always be in careful and safe'keeping. 

KANDY MI NICIPAL ADDRESS 

j In rej'ly to the address presented by the 
Kandy municipality on March 2H, His Royal 
Highoos.s the Princo of W.^U-s said ; j 

Gentlemen, my visit to Kandy to-day is a double 
pleasure, for it has not only enabled me on the 
jonvnoy from Colombo to catch a llnoting glimpse 
of tliu wondcifiil scenic beauties of the interior of 
the Island, but to lind myself in a city round 
which hangs so miirli nf the romance of the early 
history of Cejlon. ilis Majesty the King retains 
the buppiost recull'ictioiis of his two visit to Kan¬ 
dy and 1 shall be glad to assure him (bat you, on 
your part, cherish those sontiments of loyalty and 
devotion which form a common bond between the 
peoples of the Empire. 1 thank you with all my 
heart for the words in which you * welcome me 
hero to-day, and trust the years to come may 
have nothing hut bnppioess in store for the 
inhabitants of Kandy.” 
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CEYLON PLANTERS’ ADDRESS DURBAR AT KAND^ ' * 


[ The Plantere’ Association of Ceylon presented 
an address of wslcome to H. li. H. the Prince of 
Wales at Kandy on March 2.’!. In reply the 
Prince said : ] 

Gentlemen,—I greatly appreciate the terms of 
the address, which you have presented to me on 
(he occasion of my first visjt to Kandy^and thank 
ou for the manner in which the memhers of your 
Y 



H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Association hnve welconidl me liei-t* to day. I am 
proud of my connection with the Ci<yloii Planters 
Kido Corps and glad of the oppoituiiity I am 
afforded .of congratulating the Pl.aiiters of this 
Island, on their war tervicos. Tfu* numbers in 
which they ^liinteered and the distinctionagainrd 
by them on various fronts constitute a record to 
which future generations in Ceylon will ever look 
as an example of fortitude and self sacrifice. I 
trust that tho great industries which you represent 
may prosper, and wish all possible success to the 
members of your Aesociation. 


[ On March 23 tho Chiefs of the Kandyan 
Province presented an address of welcome to 
B, B. H, the Prince of Wales at Kand^, In reply 
His Royal Highness said : ] * ' 

*I thank V*^u sincerely for the terms of your 
address and shall ever recall with pleasure the 
welcome that you, the Chiefs* of the •Kandyan 
Provinces of Ceylon, have tendered to me here 
this evening. Brief though my stay in Ceylon 
must of necestsify be, 1 cOuId hardly have railed 
from these shores without having paid a visit to 
this hietovic and picture.'-(|ue city, the old time 
capital of the Kandyan Kings. Some twenty 
years ago* my father^ the King, was last apjongst 
you, and when 1 am telling Hia Majesty of my 
visit to a spot which he liiuiselP knows so well, J 
shall not fail to deliver to him y our assurances 
of unswetviiig loyalty and attachment. In 
' thanking yon again for your welcoiffe 1 wish you 
and your people aM that is well 

FAREWELL TO CEYLON 
fUhe following snesaago was soiitbv H. R. H 
.the Prince of Wales to II E tho Governor on 
"r.th March, 1922 : | , 

On leaving Oolornto I'would ask Your Excel¬ 
lency to cohvey to the people of Ceylon my 
lieartfelt .ippreciatiori ot the wondorful wolcomes 
which they gave^me during tho first visit to the 
i.sland The spontaneous warmth of thes-n welcomes 
•not only in Colonils) and Kandy, byt at every 
small station thiough which I pm-sod on my 
journey inland, has sped mo on nny way to the Far 
East withr.fresh heart, and ituikes n e regret more 
Ifiian ever that mv stay amongst you was so brief. 
J am very grateful to all those responsible for 
carrying out tho excellent arrangonicnts for my 
visit .and am much looking forward fo feeing you 
nl! again in two months' timo.— Kdward^P. 

PRINCE EDWARD’S SPEECHES IN-lNDlA. 

• 

Now that tho Roy.-J tour bus been completed, 
Messrs. G. A. NiVtosm & Madras, have brought 
out an exhaustive coileution of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales' ipeecbos delivered in this country. It opens 
with the messaKo’froiji II. M.dCing George read by the 
Prioco OQ his landing at Bombay and contains tbo full 
text of all apeeches made by His Royal Highness both 
in,British India and in the many Feudatory Ststes be 
visited. His Roval Highness’speeches in Ceylon are 
also included. The hook boKins with a biographical 
sketch of tho Prince and t-ontains eight illuttrutions. 
On the cover pngo is bn excellent cartoon of the Prince 
enclosed in a map of India. This is a handsomely 
printed companion volume to H. M. King Oeorgo's 
Speeches published some years ago and is price*d 
Re. One only. To Subs, of tb# Indian jieview, 12 as. 



MOPLAH-MISUNDERSTOOD 

By 

Mr. MAHOMED MANSHI KHAN 


I T *ia a'pitj of coiirrie that even Ihe educated 
persons do not do justice to thoir oducation, 
which is the (greatest purifier of human 
morality; and allow themselves to bo (lilected by 
the feelings of inhumanity. The fiinntic fuolinge 
of Mr. U. B. Nail- which had bo*'ii i.hnwn in an 
article “ Demoonatic Marriage-’’ by roiiree forms 
used about the Holy Prophet. Mohammcd.fPrace be 
on llitn), have again been givnr. vent in an another 
article “ The Moplnh ileb'tllion ” which appeared 
in tho last hsue of the / »>'<>»/’. ^lis ortho¬ 

doxy lias prevailed upon hiii) not to see the other 
side of the pictuV-e. Jf hi- pr.ivi-bing remarks are 
allowed to go unchallrimed ihoy are euro to poison 
the atmosphere, and th-i giiMt ruid valmihln saeri- 
fices that th% political l-adi'r.- -both llinilits a»id ' 
MohammodaitS—:u*i' ‘lobig lor fbo sake of the 
illiterate masses of Jinliv toamelioraUt Iheir piti¬ 
able coniiitions and to ensure hormony of nction 
amongst them and thix nvaiil such Inmenteil inis- 
dends as the “Tltv- Mo^dth Jlobellion” will 
ho undone, A ny m in h lio has got blood in Ids 
viens running will never endure such maltreat¬ 
ment as has been inotod out to tho poor 
Moplahe by thob- worthy , neighbours and 
those in ollice and authority. Hy thiw time the 
woild is nyt in darkness about the motives that 
Isd them to sncli furv Kniiglitoning Htstemente 
have been publi^lied in the newspapors about the 
inhuman treatment to them by thoso who take 
delight in boasting themselves to bo nobles and 
gentlemen, They arc looked down ns the most 
despicable creatures. They have been supposed 
to ho anirAiils Imving no human feelings and 
sense, pountless instances can be cited which 
happened during the presunt relKillion in which the 
most atrocious crimes have been done to them. 
No modern history of anx country of the world 
can cite instances of tho nature of ‘ Moplah 
Train Tragedy ’ and innumerabld' others which 
they have been Ruhjectod to by fheir theachorous 
neighbours. The Moplah isV.ota man to present 
his second cheek to rocoive another slap When he 
has received it on the Br.st; he ie not also the man 
to receive thn b*ow on his back He is a man of 
undaunted courigo, keen sense and quick in¬ 
telligence. Though backwnrrPin tho present day 
polity he has not cheaply sold his sense of respect 
and honour. Tt is deplorable he has cut 


bis own feet by open defiance of the esta¬ 
blished rule yet, he is not to blame so much 
and the weight of his crime when compared is not 
so heavy mt that of tlaise who have shamelessly 
committed the most sinful misdeeds (i.s. kidnap¬ 
ping their females and violating their modesty) 
behind the veil of law and order. 

These and many others are the motives that 
have been misnamed as roligicus fren/y. If an^ 
religion teaches such atrocities to endure for 
nothing better, there would have been no 
religion at all in the world When studied in 
the light of imparhiility, after having taken ojl’ 
' the spc'ctaclorf fHiiaticisni and orth'odoxy, their 
actions, thnugli snino of .‘horn bearing that 
likeness, shall not lie called by that misapplied 
name. And the wmst i- that any such activities 
of Mohammedans in any part of the world are 
sure to be called by tho ti rm ‘ religious fiensy ' by 
the pooples of the modern world. Tf the 
demand of justice is fnuzy, if the demand 
of rij^fat and frecilom of action and lihorfc) is 
fren/.y, if the spirit of tine vengviince is frenzv, 
and if this frenzy is bad, 1 and evny forihiblo 
man would certainly like to do th's had. If 
the Moplahs nho wtin toituied ^y inron- 
coiveable meane were piompfid-by /rtnti/ to 
vindicate the niitursil l.tw, what whs ti e spint at 
work inciting the n<is>-ii‘iint rioteis at Airiili, 
Ajodbia and manv otiior phuu-s—where innoceiit 
citizens wore butchered and expoMid to every suit 
of despicable cold blood<‘il lultiitnanity. 

Tlie writer docs not stop in iiicriii.iiinting the 
Moplahs but be goes on too far and beyoiiil 
toleration to associsto tl.o names of those vctoian 
soldiers of South Judiii livdcr and Tippii—with 
atrocity. It i.s nothing hut throwing enith in the 
face of all ablaze siir. History is not pour in tho 
20th as it was in the li)ih century to show con¬ 
vincing proofs of tiu-ir n nocent and just inten¬ 
tions and inclinatiiui to follow juslice and to 
roete it out to tlicso who deserved it and ii Hict 
exemplary punishnicnt on the d^faiilteis To 
deport thousands of people without their fault 
means ‘.misunderstanding of tho facts.’ 

ft is hoped the writer of the articles mentiooed 
above will deliberate in cool mind and temper 
before he proceeds to write such things as may 
invoke the feelings of the other party. 
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The SitaetioB in India 

* “'WatcbiDan ”, wribiog in th« Young ifm of 
India for March declares that the Indian 
situabioo demands reconciliation—but it is 
unparalleled, persistently engineered by minds 
which stand indomitably for non-vtolenoe and 
Government encountering^ it with s^uch undis- 
oourageable calmness. The trend of the situation 
was, however, seriously broken when 

Mr. Oandhi. though saintly in iife and strikingly 
astute in the disoemment of men and events, is 
strangely susceptible to tragedy. This has ied him 
into oertaio first-class blunders in leadership, such as 
have discoseerted his own loyal followers. The first 
great blunder was the idea of burning foreign olo^h ; 
and it was a grotesque* misreading of Indian 
psychology, Oandhi wanted to bum and still not to 
hate I India saw that it cannot bum and not hate. 
The better nJinda saw that it really Ibd to hypocrisy* 
more deadly than the hatred it stirred up. Mr. 
Gandhi’s discommonl was seriously doubted, and 
many a man and woman, who in quiet and law-abiding 
life was still worshipping Oandhi as aOreat Deliverer 
and obeying his commands with real sacrifice, wore 
painfully perplexed at this apparently inexplicable 
order to burn. Often in revolutions matters of 
comparatively small intrinsic value start psycholo¬ 
gical changes leading to grave results. 

Then there was the colossal blunder, most fft- 
reaching in its damage,—the attitude towards the 
Prince. It was a fearful mis-estimate of the 
psychology of tbo Britisher The Britisher is un¬ 
doubtedly democratic. He will not brook any inter¬ 
ference by the Crown in his rights of citizenship, no 
more now than in the Btuurt Period. But the person¬ 
al affection and loyalty to the Royal Hou.se is an 
absolute reality. 

Blunder called for blunder on the part of 
Qovernmect; and the series of arrests was a 
first class blunder so far ns Benpiil and the 
particular time wore concerned. The Oonforonco 
6ugc®fibfid by Pandit Malnvi\a could rot do much. 

The next move was with the Qovornment. The 
Home Member in the debate had warily stated that 
Government was not closing the door- If Govern- 
ment had then opened the door on its own intitiative, 
it would have been great: nMeasr nbhye. The next 
move, however, came from Mr. Gandbi; and it was 
dictated by the apparent excellence of the people of 
BardoH. A letter wae sent off precipitately to the 
Viceroy, in which he virtually answered Assembly 
and Couneil by emphatically laying down the Congress 
attitude as the irreducible minimum. The tone of it. 
even more than its substance made it terribly difficult 
for Government to act oonciliating'y, as it might 
otherwise have done with great advantage to its 
prestige. A sharp reply was made stiff as sharp. 
Mr. Gandhi’s reaction could have been only along 
one line, and the fate of the country hung on a slim 
thread. 

Right'then there descended Chowri Chowra, dashing 
Mr. Gandhi once more to the ground. Once more, as 
many times before, the warning oamo, A smaller 
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manwould have been broken. Mr. Gandbi did tha 
right thing, as after every tragedy: in fact, a wlMr. 
and more courageous thiog than on oooaslons of pre* 
vious psnanoes. The now famous Bardoli ReaolutloDi 
definitely caVed a halt and asked for oautr^tive 
service. Its immediate effect was great: bappAr ou 
tbS Prince's visit in Dslhi, on ths Oovemraent ooncla* 
VOS. Whitehall itself. Every paper in the country 
poured out praise, cautious as regards the future but 
wholshearted so far as Bardoli went. * 

The World after Wathioffton 

a ^ 

Mr. C. H. Tlouglas, writing in the March num¬ 
ber of tbe English Review, says that America ia 
the modern Citadel of tbe doetrioe of Original Sin 
involving theories of improvement and perfection 
—it 18 “ the G. H. Qi of Dollar Diplomacf, tbe 
home of moral uplift, tbe Blue^unday and tbe 
hit-dun't-argue *po]icemaD.’' He thus writes 
about the real significance of the Washington 
^ Conference, so far as tbe British are ^ncerned. 

“ The real objective (toftards which the 
Washington Conference was one move) is tbe 
ptabi^sation and centralisation of tbe present 
^World Onier of Finance and Law, and the 
Hegemony, or final, permanent, and indisputable 
control of that centralised'order by the powers 
represented by Wall Street and Washington. 
That aim involves certain limited%nd preliminary 
ohjoctives. It is obvious that a situation, such 
as woul^iKrise slibuld tbe United Staflbs become* 
involved in war with Japan on anything like 
equal terms, would leave the British Empire 
(which has developed a culliite too tolerant for 
doctrinal purposes) in somewhat* the position in 
which America hei self was left by tbe late-lament¬ 
ed war—relatively unexb.austed and a creditor to 
all combatants, a position which would shift 
Financial World Power b.'ick to Losdoa. Utilis¬ 
ing the financial power recently acquired, tbe 
coiubined movement, of which the WAsbington 
Conference was the vii-ible symbol,* drove a wedge 
into the Anglo-Jnpniie«'e Treaty, reducing the 
naval armament question to a question of credit* 
power, i. 0 ., potential building capacity, rather 
than actual po^er, thua apparently eliminating, 
or at any rate gresUy delaying, any possibility of 
distraction from the main objective, and, at 
tl)e same time, foicing a settlement of Abe Irish 
question on lines wliich ^em well calculated to 
eliminate Ore-it BritHjn as an Atlantic Naval 
Power, while strengthening the bold of Finance 
on Ireland. Without offering an opinion a^ to 
whether the situation was inescapable, it may ^ 
remarked at once that PrqpideDt Harding isajug- 
tified in bis complacency.*' ' 
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The Geneva Conference 

Mr. A. G. Glow, i. o, s., writing ia the Jowr- 
nal of /nc^ian Jndv4tri«8 and Povfer for February, 
■aye* tb%t the Geneva Conference may be re¬ 
garded as the first regular International Labhur 
Conference; 

“ TbeaWaehington Conference met before the 
organization had been establiahed; it received 
little preparation, and much of ite time bad to be 
occupied., with ^deciding prolidiinnry details of 
procedure. The Genoa Conference dealt with 
a specialized branch of labour only,,and the re¬ 
presentatives there were chiefly znaritiine experts 
who were not concerned ii| the widevaspects of 
the labour question. This Conference dealt with 
a broad selection of subjects, each of which bad 
received a certain amount of preliminary study. 
And it was attended by a body of men genuinely 
representative of those interested in labour 
throughout the different continents The United 
States of America is still outside the organization, 
but there is a very general* hope, and <. some 
expectation that she will not remain outside 
for long ” 

Commenting on the features of the Conference, 
the writer proceede— 

“ The labour' leaders from the British Empire 
lacked the fire of the Latin races, but carried 
more weight in consequence. Mr. Poulton, the 
British Workers' delegate, spoke in a passionless 
argumentative style bred of long sessions in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Crawford, whose name 
is written large across the troubled labour 
history of South Africa, and whose conflict w?t.h 
the Government there first brought him into 
prominence, proved himself a consistent epostle 
of sanity and a genius for points of order. The 
Indian delegation will remember him best for a 
sympatKetic and masterly speech at a small 
private meeting of British Empire delegates, 
where 'the ..subject of emigration within the 
Empire happened to arise. Another gathering 
of the Empire delegations was Liade memorable 
by a racy speech from the. Righu Hon’ble 
J. H. Thomas, m. p., who was an adviser to the 
British Labour delegate. 

The" employers delegates were mostly of the 
* strong, silent ’ variety. Among the most pro¬ 
minent were Mr. Edstrom of Sweden, General 
.Baylay of Great Britain, Ms.'-Parsons of Canada, 
end M. Fraipont of Belgium. 

, ''The Government representatives were in the 
majority and bed tbr greatest voice in the deci¬ 


sions, The most prominent were Signor de 
Micbaelis of Italy, who was Chairman of the 
SelectioD.Oommittee, and Sir Montague Barlow, 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the British 
Ministry of Labour and an authority on inter¬ 
national law. The woman advisers were numer¬ 
ous ; the only woman delegate represented the 
Norwegian Government, and convinced the 
Prosiden^fin one occasion that a mere man cannot 
provent h lady from getting the last word.” 


The Dawn of a Better Era 

• 

Mr S. H. Swinny, writing in the Posiiivitt 
Review for February, n^aintains that, among other 
advances made by the world, the advance of 
natiooality has been very great and that 
poverty due to the years of war will pass and 
the new centres of national .freedom created wilt 
remain. 

After dealing with the establishment of the 
Irish Free State, the writer proceeds to say :— 

*' Egypt allbrds a less pleasant picture. It 
might have been expected that a plan approved 
by Lord Milner, whose ImperAHsm is beyond dis¬ 
pute, and who has in addition an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the country, could have formed the basis 
of a settlement; but apparently preference is 
given to another plan—to hold Egypt by force. 
It is a desperate policy in our present, circums¬ 
tances. This country has just issued from a war 
in which it proclaimed the freedom of subject 
peoples, and as a result of which, in fact, many 
such peoples attained independence. It has just 
failed in an attempt to hold Ireland by terrorism. 
We aro poor, ground down by heavy taxation, 
overburdened with iinempIo 3 ed. Is this the tim, 
to enter into a contest with the Egyptians, who 
have as their advocates not merely the words of 
their own leaders, but the recommendation of 
our own commission ? Hbould we not rather, in 
Mesopotamia and elsewhere, seek to reduce our 
obligations ? And what I have said as regards 
Egypt applies also to India so far as the future is 
concerned, with this added force that there the 
solution of freedom within our commonwealth of 
nations can be applied, and is still tne demand of 
the most influential leaders ; let us beware of 
driving them to claim freedom outside the Empire 
Can it be pretended that the people of this island 
will be able and willing to bold Bygpt end India 
by the sword for ever ? 


TOPICS PROM PERIOMCALS 
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The Importance of Ideate in Education 

Mr..T. K. G<»jra, writing in the M«rch number 
of Indian Education, saya that any system of 
education preparing for life must pay greater 
attention to ideals than to facts. He says 
pertinently that ideals are in the present day 
much more important than before. 

“ Necessary os the presentation 'jt worthy 
ideals in education is under all conditions of life, 
it is much more so to-day when life is being 
graduully dominated more and more by indus¬ 
trialism and the factory system. The three great 
ideals of mankind are the ideals of the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful. And much has modern 
industrialisui done to keep.theee ideals away fiom 
men. Modern industrial cities aie dirty and 
squalid and the child living in them is depiived 
of the visioitk of natural beauty VoiichsHfed to * 
those who live in tbek country But tma;;inatKm, 
the “ charioteer, still drives and in default of 
better drives the hogs." The modem mill hand 
has his ideals no less than the country fHiiiK'r. 
But bis ideals lire those uF drink and ilnbiiuchery, 
of cinuinns and sculHes^ and of life in the gutter. 
Similarly the extreme division and sub division 
of labour has crushed out the ideal iit luorahty fh 
work. Tlie modern factory hand does not t ike 
a pride in his woik and say, “ I have produced 
this liiiished article, " as the handicraftsman used 
to do. T^e ideal of the truo hue ul-o been hir 
romoved from men’s vision owing to m''dcni hic- 
tory life.” 

The writer then proceeds to suggest ictuodie'-. 

“ Of course the school cannot m»ke HUietids for nil 
theso drawbacks of modern life, But the fact 
that these drawbarks are there makes it incum¬ 
bent on schools to give greater importance to the 
inculcation of worthy ideals. And something tbo 
schools may also do. They may place art pictures 
before the boys and allow them freedom of imita¬ 
tion, of creation, and of construction. Thus they 
may build up the ideal of beauty and morality 
in work. Tuey may also lead the l>oys to take 
an interest in truth for its own sake, when they 
are not yet pressed for time.” 

“ Ideall are more important than facts in edu¬ 
cation, becaua^e (1) they are so in life, (2) because 
children are more strongly imaginative than 
adults, (3) because modern industriali>^m and the 
factory systum lyiive greatly lowei'cd the ideal 
element in life, and (4) because the present re¬ 
action in favour of intrinsically useful studies is 
likely to go to the opposite extreme of neglectiDg 
ideal values altogether.” 
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The Conception of Space in Indian Art 

Stella Kramrisch, writing in the Modff^ Ref/ieto 
says that to the mind of the Indian lirtist all 
ob|eot8 are equally near and they are distributed 
and extended according as their relative impor¬ 
tance demands it. The Indidn artist cannot 
make mistakes as regards spatial representation, 
for be never attempts a suggestion of space. His 
figures do not mdve in »pac9, but»tbey live in the 
signtfioance of the scene. The figures once 
isolated fro{p spatial surroundings, can be dis¬ 
posed of freely in the picture, according to their 
significance. ^ ^ 

"An artist is never satisfied iritb his work as 
long as be has *not entirely expressed his inten¬ 
tion. To the mind of an Indian artist his work 
of art seems unfinished, empty and eneaningless, 
until' he has entire!)^ filled it qp with figures and 
form, so that not the smallest part remains unfor- 
inedt The monuiyental 'gateways which lead to 
the etupae, the wall paintings of the Ajanta 
Lives are covered with figursfv in such an exuber¬ 
ant manner that on a limited surface the whole 
rreation—man animal, plants, objects and sym¬ 
bols, life and legend, reality and imagination— 
are united. The greatest care is bestowed to 
eliminate emptiniss. The forms are so crowded, 
yo close to one another and intimately connected 
that they exist only by tbemselvq^'in a world 
where there are only figures and life, where space 
and interval have lust their *neceesity. The 
aatist was afraid of space. It seemed to him 
empty and meaningless, incomprehensible, impos¬ 
sible to be formed by his creative power. This 
unknSwii and frightful force has to be conquered 
and driven away by the fuliiei-s of life, by crowds 
of figures moving about. Life, form, significance 
and fulness, all of them are identical productive 
means of the artist, by which he tries to everoome 
the abyi-s of notbingftess He covers it with an 
an abundance ,oT fovms and they represent Hfe 
and he escapes the silent tranquillity of the un¬ 
formed infinite. * • «. 

“ Tlfe Indian artist denies space in every aspect. 
He does not care about distance, for to'bis mind 
all objects are equally near. On the other hand 
ho is afraid of the vastness of spac^ Possessed by 
a psychical ‘horrol vacui’, he replenishes this 
vacuum with the super-abundance of life, which 
is manifnt through form. ” • 
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MAritime EoterprUe io Ancient India 


Mr. J. f, Oimpos, writing in Indian 
for FdbAary, gives us some ioterestiug evideoce 
of the existence of trade between India atid 
foreign countries from very early times. 

“Withregard to Arabia, Agatarcbides (200B.C.) 
says he saw large Indian vessels arriving at 
Bhaba from Patala oi^ the Indus. Strabo gives a 
story told by Eudoxus wbio sailed to India twice 
io 118*112 (B. C.) and speaks of an Indian ship 
stranded off the entrance to the Keti Sea with 
only one Indian soldier alive. This ra^n having 
been brought to Egypt, eventually acted as a 
pilot for the fii;pt trading expedition to India 
under Eudoxus. The Periplus of the Erythreau 
Sea refers to the local Indian shipping and speaks 
of ships frooii Gujarat (Ariaka) visiting Muziris or , 
Cranganore and of Government boats large and 
well equipped piloting the foreign incoming 
ships through the shoaU ob-ntructiug the passage 
to the ports of Gujarat. The Periplus mentions 
the existence of pirate ships on the coast of Kon*’ 
kan, and these mustr have been larger than the 
coasting ones, at least in the tine of Marco 
Polo who speaks of Konkao and Gujarat pimtes 
sweeping the seas with more than 100 vessels and 
plundering all the merchanl; vessels which 
chanced to pass that way. The Periplus dotlnitely^ 
mentions that Broach carried on a regular trade 
with Apologos which is at the he rd of the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and Vvitb Omana, supplying logs of 
sasamina and ebony, wood for rafters, sau - 
dalwuod, copper and other commodities. It must 
be remarked that the Periplus speaks only of 
Indians as , merchants while be speaks u? the 
Arabs as sailors and shipmasters. It is iritrrost’ 
ing to note io this connection that Indian 
mercenaries served in the European armies. Pliny 
in bis description of Ceylon throws much light 
on Indian shipping. The ships were built with 
prows at each end so as to overcdo^e the difficulty 
of their turning about in narrow cbapnols, the 
Ceylon mariners nut boing^ abfe to make any 
observations on the stars, brought with^ them 
birds wh^ch they let loose and followed them till 
they made for land (Pliny VI. 0. 22.) According 
to Pliny the tonnage of those vessels was 11,000 
amphorae, that is, nearly BO tqns ” 

We have also the well-known evidence regard¬ 
ing .the maritime and trading aotivitifs of the 
tamile of South India; ^ 


The Aim of MiMioDary Education ’ 

Writing in the Bharat Saoak for February, the 
monthly ’journal of the All-India Conference of 
Indian Obristians, Mr. K. 0. Das of St. 
John’s College, Agra, condemns the oommunal 
selfishness of many missionary institutiom which 
would largely affect the intellectual and spiritual 
growth o&^e Christian community itself; and he 
says that missionary education has kill 'd genui-« 
ludian instincts and suppressed the growth >.f 
specifically Indian virtues. He asks the following 
very pertinent and urgent question and thus 
answers it. . 

“ Is Christian education then to be exclusively 
Indian. Is India not to accept anything from the 
West except the Bible ? May not the European 
^Superinteiideof. or Principal modify his own ideas 
and methods according to Indian wish and de* 
Diand and in the spirit of the best traditions of 
the country ? No. I do not Iwlieve it will or can 
over be dune in that way. The foreigner has 
an eesential lioiitatiun to bis desire and imagin¬ 
ation. Cool speculation or cahsulating reason is 
inetfeotive. The ideal musVbC^dynamic—it must 
conceived in aympatfaetit imagination and 
realised by creative emotioiii The foreigner with 
ell his good gifts and honest motives is out of place 
here. But he has a definite, though subordinate, 
place in the scheme of national Ohristiaii educa* 
tiou. If he is to give and we are to receive, this 
acceptance by us must be active and intelligent 
and not passive and blind. The process of accept¬ 
ance is more important than the methods of 
giving. Care must be taken that giving does not 
vitiate productive assimilation. When the for¬ 
eigner is at the head, he imposes from outside and 
from above in spite of his humility. When ho 
tikes his place in an Indian system he gives and 
we receive —as a brother from a brother.” 

Then as regards the need of the foreigner in 
national education, the writer says :— 

National education is not a system that can be' 
established by a foreigner. It is essentially a 
sentiment aud an atmospheric personal influence 
which the foreigner is debarred fi-om creating. 
This emotion or ideal is sure to eml^y itseif by 
evolving institutions. But it is spirit with which 
we must'' begin and the spirit is sure to find a 
suitable faabitation of its own. Behind th^'Oft- 
repeated query (sometimes ingenuoue) “nliat is 
national education,” there lurks a demand (or the 
presentation of a fully wqrked-out system. As 
this demand is wrong, tU question ia irrMsTant. 
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^aodbit the War of Prophets 

- Thf British Raj has aoswered the old question 

What shall we do with our saints and t)ropfaets ?” 
in the orthodox way of Govercmeots, writes 
the New York Ifation, oommenting on the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has since been 
thrown into prison. *‘Such is the end of a 
golioy which has illustrated once more'4be futility 
,of a belated and hesitant liberalism in time of 
oriaes.” Tnat policy, sa}S the Nation was " nn 
inept compound of concession and repression 
and its guiding principle was, divide and govern.” 
"Neither the Viceroy nor the. Secretary of 
State are solely responsible for this. It is the 
perversity of public opinion in England which,has 
hardly any correct understanding of the Indian 
eituatioD. The Indian Government’s note 
on the Turkish peace was the^ last desperate 
measure to bring tl\p facts of the situation home 
to the British Oabinet but that only resulted in 
the enforced resignation of Mr. Moiitagu. 

The Viceroy's note which Mr. MontaKU made 
public bears unanswerable testimony to tbe extent 
and power of the Nationalist movement To disrupt 
it by buying off Moslem adherence tn tbe National 
cause was the solo reason for the Ucvcromcnt's un¬ 
precedented act. English opposition frustrat><d the 
payment of the bribe to the Moslems: it edid not 
frustrate the arrest of the one man whose teaching 
has heretofore prevented violent revolt. When an 
alien Uovernment arrests a national hero who, its own 
spologiste admit, is the mu.st saintly liguru in the 
modern i^rld, no further proof is required that it rests 
its case on naked force. 

Even H > r.lui protagotjiute of Inipei ialism all over 
febe world assure us that there is no other course 
open to them. And what sort of a man is it that 
the Government have condemned to the jail I 
Says tbe Nation : 

In tbe space of a few years he has done more for 
his people than any Government in centuries. He 
has been the bearer of nevr hope and human dignity 
to the untouchables; hs has been the weaver of bonds 
of unity between the Moslems and Hindus whom the 
British would keep asunder ; be has fought the liquor 
traffic which wus debasing bis people, and the in¬ 
famous opium monopoly by wbioh, for its own profit, 
the British Government menaces not only India but 
all mankind. He bus given to revolution non-violent 
instruToenie which promise the release of humunity 
from seeming necessity of wan for freedom. He 
has sincerely preached love for the enemy. Not be 
but Lord Beading, by his refusal to abandon repression, 
prevented the proposed Round* Table Conference 
which might have furthered tbe peaceful settlement 
of grievances. Even on tbe vexed question of the 
Kaliphate we believe that Gandhi's voice might have 
Men potent in persuading his Moslem friends to grant 
to non-Moelem communities ^e justice they seek for 
Asmselves. And it is this hops which tbe British 
Govsromsat has almost sbatts^'— apparently with 


the consent of those British Liberals who would 
approve the deportation or imprisonment of Gandhi 
whits they praise hie saintliness I Yet tfast hop9 
is not.dead while Gandhi's spirit is powerful in 
India. How long bis people will follow the way 
he pointed sout, we do not know; alFgady there 
a[e eigne gf revolt. But this we know: If the 
Indian people, like the oppressed of other lands, 
finally take tbe way of tbe sword, the primary blame 
for the tragedy that will follow must rest not on 
those who hare preached freedom and justice or even 
on those who seek them by violence, but on those 
who have made violence the very foundation of their 
continuing dominibn over unwilling subjects. 

Why has Mr. Gandhi provoked the ire of the 
bureaucracy ? He bad for several years spent 
himself in generons efforts to redress the admit¬ 
ted wrofigs of his • countrymen and to ^omote 
wherever possible, a righteous partnership between 
India and Britan, But after bhe war his hopes 
were shattered. 8a}s the Challenge, which finds 
some justification in bis methods 

“Qn several concrete points, our treatment of 
Turkey, the Bowlatf Acta, tb^ Punjab disturbances, 
he saw us apparently repudiating our obligations. 
CaSej of gross exploitation, such as that in tbe jute 
iudustry. and of preferential treatment emphasised 
the same doubts. Tbe effeoW of industrialism, the 
moral failures of our civilisation and tbe Western¬ 
ising of his own people bad already filled bis soul with 
dismay. And; on weighing up tbe whole, he decided 
that the ideal of partnership must he abandoned, and 
that only by * contracting out' of international life and 
surrendering at gnoe the udvantagee a^d tbe con¬ 
tamination of contact with the West, could India 
.realise the fulness of her spiritual heritage. He 
would not appeal to force'; be sternly ahd repeatedly 
forbade it to his followers. Non-violent Non*Co> 
operation, a complete policy of ilaesive resistance, 
was to be •the teeans. India was to out herself off 
from recognised and indisputable evil. 

“it is the ideal of the hermit applied to a people 
familiar of old with such withdrawal from the world. 
It iswD ideal which, in these days when the disastrous 
effects of corporate guilt are so evident, few of us, 
save the superficial and tbe worldly, will care (0 con¬ 
demn offhand. For there comes a point where 
accfuieaoence in compromise and a ebaring in others' 
sins becomes rightly intolerable. His *arreBt is a 
challenge to us all.” ^ • * 

Gandhi’s S^oochai and Writings. Third Edition, 
up-to-date and considerably enlarged. Contains bis 
speeches ftnd wKtings on t^e Bouth African Indian 
question, his views ofi indentured labour and Indians 
in tb^Colonies, his jail experiences in South Africa, 
his pronouncements on the Champaran ^nd Khaira 
affair^ Bowlatt Bills and Satyagraha, the Punjab 
outrages, tbe Khilafat qunstiou, Swaraj, Non-Co- 
operatioQ, Swadeshi, National education. Oontaine 
also an account of Us arrest, and trial and messages 
from the gaol. With numerous appreoiatloos, 
portraits and lllustr&tioas ; cloth bound, indexed. 

Be. 3. To Subecribert of the Indian Review Be. 3-S. 

G. A. Natenan dfc Co., PubliAers, Georgh Town, Madras. 
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ItTMl* AMjrria and Efypt 

—II ..i.j 

The Editor of the ^eto Age diecuBaee' under 
this beadwg Prof. Kadhakriehoao’e article in the 
Bibberf Journal on '* Religion and Philosophy/’ 
He writes: 

*’ Srery Chriatiaq expects, bopea for and to the 
extent ef h^s ability and opportunity promotes that 
union of religion, philosophy and science which is 
predicted at the end of the 19th chapter of Isaiah. 
For Egypt stands ip the tworld throeghout for science 
or the faculty of the mind which observes facts or 
statements and acquires knowledge from them, and 
Assyria stands for the reasoning facsUty which 
cannot help philosophising. . . . But Israel stands 
for religion, an awareness and love of Ood—which 
harmonseei and reduces to drder the subservient 
faouttiae of reasoning and knowing or makes them 
willing to be harmdhised. The author of the article 
we are noticing has done well in showing clearly the 
difference between the life of religion and the mere 
tradition of liff , . . Whether he believes that the 
Bible contains a tradition wbicb^ when rightly inter¬ 
preted, will be found soul-satisfying to all who obey 
its injunctions the .Professor does not say. . . Prof. 
Radhakrlsbnan does not disclose, the nature of hie 
own belief. Would it not be the part of a philoso¬ 
phical religion to assess the relative value of the ' 
different traditions aniLnxpIaia how or to what extent 
it comes to pass that something of vital religion may 
be attained in them, given linearity and a whole- 
souled quest. Theve is also the standing marvel of 
the persistence of the Jewish race, through which 
the Hebrew scriptures were given, yjid of which the 
Messiah wab bom. Some light on this astonishing 
phenomenon might be expected from a pbilosophioal . 
religion as dSkeribed and de^derated by the profeeeor. 
He leaves us iif the dark as to which of the sacred 
books be regards ag most valid ; though he believes 
that some traditional revelation is needad for the 
initiation of faith in the living Qod. . . The leading 
/eature of the article we baveall-too briefly noticed 
is that it awakens an overwhelming desire to hear 
the answer which philosophic religion has to give to 
these, and inuUierable other inquiries. Solomon who is 
pretty generally accepted as the type of ruligious 
wisdom, is said to have answered at Itbe hard questions 
put to him by the.Queen of Sheba Has the wisdom'of 
Solomon no parallel in these modern times i’ At any 
rate Prof Badh^krishnan seems to be an ‘ Assyrian '- 
in the best sense—of a very advanced type." 

National Chureheg 

A writer in The Eaei, and the K^'st for 'January 
diaouasea the origin and the ^aence of the idea 
of National Oburohea. He says that the problem 
ia aa old ka the Church itself and meets ua ah 
early aa the 6tb chapter of The Acta; and it is 
only the result of the development of national 
differentia in religious cfaaractenatira and in the 
appreciatioo of religious truth. St. Paul’s miasion- 
ary oareor is marh^ by the quoation of the free 
davalopment o(,natioiitf(;haraoteTietics, asd he ia 


charged with having over-Helleniaed the doct- 
rinea of the Church while otbere lament the 
LatiniastioD of the faith by Tutullian end 
Angustine. The Apostlea deeired alwaya to 
leave scope for free development. 

The essence of the problem, according to the 
writer, is as follows 

“ Faith Christ is^a life, not a code, a Beedfl 
not a pressure from outside. So it is a seed 
which we have to sow, not a shape which we have 
to impress ; and there is, in the heart of man, the 
soil in which the seed can grow till it IiIIb the life 
of man. The missionary work of the Church ia, 
not to impose on men the Ten Commandments or 
the Thirty-nine Articles or any code of rules, but 
to convey the Faith in such away that they 
may grow to the understanding of it and be 
transformed from within into the measure of that 
stature of the Christ, To use the modern English 
proverb, you cannot make people good by Act of 
Parliament. And the principle is Just as true in 
the realm of thought as in that of conduct. The 
soil is all right everywhere ; God made it. And 
Ood giveth the increase.” Our part is to see 
that the seed is true, and has the real germ in it, 
and thaf it is unmixed with irrelevant and mis¬ 
leading accretions ; and that it gets right tnfo Ms 
soil.” 


Co-Operation in Bengal - 


Mr. M. Thorpe, llegiKtrar of Co-operative 
Societies in Bengal, writing in the liihar 

and (iriaea Co operative Jonmal for January, 
deplores the fact th.at the so called reserve funds 
of a co-operative bank are in circulation within 
that and are no more easily realisable as reserve 
than other loans are for repayment, and that a 
reserve fund which is not readily convertible is 
not properly a reserve fund. Again he grieves 
over a second defect of co operative organisations. 

Once more we get back to the fact that for many, 
memliership of co-operative ioititutiona is only a 
means to cheap credit; that is the most plain implica¬ 
tion of the fact that bo large a proportion of individual 
members of primary societies for yean make no at¬ 
tempt to reduce their liabilities. Witboi^t going into 
the economics of the matter one can confidently 
assert that the cultivator of a moderate bolding who 
can get cr&dit at a cboap rate is able to make in any 
, norma] year a profit on his produce,' yet this is the 
' class of men which year after year omits to reduce 
the amount in wbiob be is indebted to his society and 
in many cases does not even pay the interest. This 
type of man is still untouched by the valuable Ideals, 
which underlie oo-opMative'aotivitids and his' eoono- 
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mio outlook ' on Ufo hao not boon affootod by tho 
inotitttttoDo with wbioh be has boon brought into 
ibntaot. Ho ii not more thrifty than he waa before 
■nd it«iay aafely be aaaumed that he id neither a 
better worker nor a very uaeful member of the com¬ 
munity. 

When industrial societies are started, people 
generally do not look into the consideration 
whether the things pro4uced can agmmand a 
^re market and these should not merely build 
*opon hopes or expectations of succoss. 

An assured market is no less imperative in distri¬ 
butive societies than in productive societies. A 
suggestion has recently been made fur the establish¬ 
ment of a Caloutt.i Co-operative Wlfulesalo Society. 
I cannot think that such an institution would suc¬ 
ceed at present. Within the lust few years from causes 
which arc well-known a great impetu.s has been given 
to the movement towards co-operative stores. These, 
however, can only succeed if their members have 
euificient esfirit de cnrpn to support to their utmosf 
the stores of which tjieyare members, realizing that 
the stores and themselves are the same body. If the 
members support the stores the market for the Istter's 
goods is assured. 


Taltiinanic Magic 


The Ocnill Htview for April contains an 
article nii the basis of belief in amulets and talis¬ 
mans which is world-wide. The power of the 
talisman i.s the power of the mind or imagination 
brought into activity by means of a suitAble sym¬ 
bol. The talisman, according to the occult 
writers of Egypt, Greece and Modis'val Europe, is 
the embodiment in symbolic form of an idea— 
nay, of a whole philosophy. 

Talismans proper are always astrological in their 
symboliem. The object of their use is to be obtain 
virtues of one or olbor of the heavenly bodies, which 
the ancients regarded as spiritual beings. But the 
term is seldom used with only this restricted meaning, 
and may, I think, be ueofully extended to apply to any 
symbolic prayer or demand addressed to a spiritual 
being for aid in the achievement of mao's purposes. 

As BO used, the terra “talisman" will be found 
applicable to, if not all, certainly a large proportion 
of amulets. The peasant who nails up a horse-shoe 
on bis cottage door, does so unthinkingly. The ancient 
Greek did much the same thing, but not unthinkirg- 
ly ; he waa inVokingtbe moon-goddeis Isis. 

In no other case, perhaps,is theconnectiop between 
amulets and the gods so clear as in that of the 
amulets of the dbeieot Egyptians. These were not 
only carried by the living, but, owing to the great 
importance attached to the preservatio n of the bodies 
of the dead by the peculiar religious hellefe of the 
Egyptians, were lavished on their mummief. 


Co-operatioa and Cottate laduitrioi 

Oo-operation affecting the peasantry bae been 
Bucoessfully practised in Ireland, Belgium and 
Holland; and in India it can be applied very 
well to the bottage industry of band-weaving and 
, te a host of other occupations for our maasee. 
We take the following from an article on the 
Rubjeot in the Bombay Co-operative •Qnprtet^y 
for March. First as to spinning and weaving the 
writer eaye 

“You can first*form a sobiety*of weavers. Do 
not fritter away your energies on improving 
existing mgtbods of band apinning, 1 have seen 
the latest improvements in the Patna Exhibition. 
They are*eometimeR jnept and clumsy adsp^tatione 
of power machinery, and yet the quantity spun 
in a day does not exceed R oz. of the usual 2^ ch, 
done on a country Cbarkha. Cfaarkha spinning will 
always play its part in keeping the old and the 
decrepit or the able bodiod in the iTlIe moments 
busy, and the price *of yarn spun when sold will 
supplement the exiguoys family budget. But 
tbaUyarn is not equal to the evenly spun 
. machine yarn unless the work of spinning is done 
very very eluwly, and then.if would pay still less. 
Ko, better arrange to pufebase machine-spun yarn 
and for higher counts some band-spun yarn t<^, in 
addition to machine-spun yarn foryour society from 
some recognised ^tores. Set up on behalf of your 
society or aev^l joint societies a central factory 
• for preparing oeamed warps of etand^rd lengths 
and widths and then sell to the individual weaver 
tbeee beams. The cloth when rq^dy can be taken 
on by the»factnry on payment of a certain price, 
Sfthicb will be equivalent to his wages The cloth 
will be then calendared and finished and rent to' 
somg central stores for sale, The individual 
weaver gets at once the price of his diotb, has to 
pay nothing for the warped yarn ” 

lie urges co-operation in other industries also 
and pleads for central bureaux *or oo-operative 
societies of workers iy various centres. * 

“ I would baye a band of organiseis come for¬ 
ward to forma co-operative society of workers of 
artware. > On their funded credit, you will be 
able to get an advance of money. You will have 
to put forward a subvention by way of a develop¬ 
ment fund. You will buy tbe taw *material8. 
You will build up a bereeu d’etudes. You will 
have a small museum •exhibiting games of art- 
ware. You will have a seminary to train up 
apprentices. Each worker will work in bis cot¬ 
tage, but will receive bis inspection and direction 
from here,” • 
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Chritriui Mjtticitm in an Indian SonI 

The Arcbbiebop oi UpiaU (Swedeo), writing 
of Sedbu Sunder Singh, the Ofarietien 
myetio of Indie, end bis ingenious speouletions as 
to a higVl' synthesis between the BiUe and India, 
in the current number of the International teview 
of liiteiona, says that the Sadhu is not 
permeated by the modern Western conception of 
nature, but lives essentially in the ideas of an¬ 
tiquity; and therefore be is more able to compre¬ 
hend and apply the ^yinga of, the psalms and 
the Kbie in general on Ood and nature. 

"Sundar is filled with the Gospel. God's 
mercy and forgiveness are the nlpha *and omega 
in his preaching. , 

**Fergivene8^ implies an iAner charge. Here he 
finds an essential difT^rarce between religions. 
Other religions say; * Do good' and you will 
become good.’ ChristisDit) s ly s ; Ra in Christ, and 
you will do good The paih is outward from with¬ 
in, not inward from without ,Tbe latter path is the 
way of training, the udual method of mysticism, 

’ brought to perfection hy the Indian Yoga^ «the 
way of methodical self redemption, or the way 
of auggeetion. Ths'path outward from within is' 
God's way, Obrist’s ^y. It is not enough that 
our daily sins be forttiven, but the old man in us 
must die. Begin with the heart. " 

Christ is the centre of all Sundar's visions; and 
love of Jesus really constitutes the whole of his 
religion ; and Christ mrans to him, first and last,^ 
the crucified One. The doctrine of suflTering is 
one of the leading features in Sundar’s preaching 
and experience. * He however doc^ not take an 
a'cetio view of life. . 

» The writer thus proceeds :— 

“We have alreidy seen how decidedly Siindar 
turns againgt Hindvi asceticism. Yoga tetchee 
a man how by systemat'c training he may acquire 
merits and gain supernatural powers. Self- 
torture is a holy act Sunder has chosen the life 
of a medinant monk in oi'der to serve bis fellow- 
men, not to t&rture himself'or accumulate merit, 
“However highly Sunder esteenls^eostasy, which 
he would not give up for anything to t^e world, 
still this epiritual transport qiuBtfnot be system¬ 
atically sought after, but must come as a gift. 
This is according to the Christian principle adopt¬ 
ed by Sunder that in both great and small thin^ 
human life must proceed from the inside to the 
outside. * Ecstasy, qnlike Ypga, is not self- 
hypnotism. I never try to get into it. Nor do 
"T think on the same subject for an hour together 
iif or^er to induce the state, as those do who 
practise, •. * ' 
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Repanition Demands 

A writer in the Bnglith Beviev) for Februsiy 
regards the recently published book of Keyoea as 
a timely appendix for saving a situation that 
would otherwise be economically disaatroos. Mr. 
Keynes proves the outrageous exaggeration «fg 
French demands for damage until the toCal demand* 
averages three times ^ny fair estimable fighlA 
The same applies to the Belgian demand, x!re« 
truth is that politicians aimed at crippling Ckr- 
many for good and did not at all think as eoonch 
mists. In the delirium of greed politicians forge! * 
the exchange yritb the result that Germany bee 
to sell out her currency to pay anything. 

* Now if Franre, thirsting for revenge, like 
Shylook, demands her full pound of fiesb, we and 
America must ask for ours ; this, however, implies 
‘continuous cha'on. But if we step In and lead, 
renounce our claims, write i fi the Allied debts, 
France would and could receive in pay meut every 
year a sum equal to half the total amount of 
gold DOW held in France, and in thirty yeara 
receive ten times the amount paid by her to Ger¬ 
many after 1R71 Ttiat is .practical poliilcs, the 
other is fairy finance. Every banker in Britain 
kdows^t. Every n erch.mt ot standing knows it. 
The country at largo, weary and suspicious, at 
loast understands the pinch of poverty consequent 
on reparation demands which cannot be applied, 
which cripple trade, which promote qoeniploy- 
ment, which threaten to deotruy the foundations 
of Western civilisation ” 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS. 
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QUES-TIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Keith on the Indian Problem 

Tbe official news from India 

renders it opportune to consider whether any 
steps are possible to improve relations between 
Qteat Britain and India. Three points are at 
present of special interest, •writes Mr.'*A. B. 
Keith in the Scotunm. 

(1) Mr. Ohurchill’s policy in Kenya, which 
means nothing more or less than the exclusion 
of Indian immigration, is wholly indefensible 
when based, as it is at present, on thelntereats of 
the white eettlera. As Sir F, Lugard has recently 
shown, the interests of the natives of Kenya are 
now strongly opposed to any substantial immigra¬ 
tion of eithei; Indians or Europeans.and restric¬ 
tion on immigration in either case would l>e 
wholly justifiable. Xhh ditferential treatment on 
racial ground of Indiana already settled in Kenya 
cannot be defended on any principle whatever, 
and Mr. Churchill, who encouraged Indian 
immigration, should be the last to approve it. 

(2) The revision of 'the Treaty of Sevres in 
favour of Turkey will doubtless be shortly under-* 
taken. Hut it may be tnkon ascertain tha^ we 
cannot fully meet the desires of the Mohammedans 
of India in this regard, for to do so would involve 
us in grave danger and difficulty. Tlio obvious 
truth is that the Mohiimmcdun deni.ands nro 
pitched so high as they are with a view to make 
it impossible for them to bo conretled. It is a 
vain delusion, which has, unhappily, deceived 
Lord Northrlilf.', that by concoBsions to MoNlems 
we can divide the people of Indin, .and use 
Moslem aid to pos'puue further refutmi-'. The 
gulf between Moslem and Hindu is very deep, 
and it will reveal itself later in its ted stiength. 
But no concessions wl:ich wo c.in now miike to 
Moslem feeling will avail to break the present 
union against the Oovernmont, and those who 
persist in tho belief in this policy will have a 
psinful awakening. 

(H) It is idle to hope to meet the situation 
without very substantial oonccesior.s in tbe way 
of Self-Governfoent. The independence of Egypt 
has been conceded, and Mr. ChurcbiH’e menaces 
are quite insufficient to overawe India. We 
could not Buppres8*revolt in Ireland ; what chance 
have we of maintaining India in unwilling eub- 
jeotion? We were not prepared to find the men 
or money to deal with Ireland ; oan we find them 
in far greater numbers and amount for the idle 
purpose of checking for a few mopths or years 
S5 


tbe outward manifestations of Indian unrest f 
Present conditions in India are ruinous enough 
for British'trade ; but what trade will there be if 
once we enter a mere regime of euppreSiipn ? 

I Repeat m^' suggestion that tbe time has 
already come (1) to entrust to Ministere the 
control of all provincial matter? in previnces 
under Qovernors, and (2) to transfer to Minieters 
those functions of the Central Government which 
aro not immod}ately*concerned«witl^ foreign rela¬ 
tions with Native States and defence, tbeee matters 
remniiiiog in Jlritish bands pending tbe creation 
of an efluctive Indian Army, capable of defending 
India from*attacks from tbe frontier tribes and 
maintaining internal order, without tbe uSh of 
British ttoops. Of tbe objections to this proposal 
T am well aware.' But the alternative is made 
clear enough by the Irish precedent. We shall 
have n period of futile attempts to ropeess entail¬ 
ing doobtlsss as many 'or moi;e) atrocities as in 
Ireland, and at tbe end we shall have to make 
wholett^e concessioos in * an eilbrt—probably 
unavailing—to retain India even nominally within 
the Empire. ^ • 

1 may add that the Qoveftiment appears to me 
to be assuming 'a very serious responsibility in 
persisting in tbe rocruitment of ISuropeane for 
the Indian Civil Sbcvico under present conditions, 
and that the practice of bringing to thie*eountry 
for education and training Indians selectjpd locally 
for that service seems wholly without jastificatiou. 

f^oMl of the Reforij^t 

fn a notable debate on taxation in the Imperial 
Legislative Council sevoral years sgo, Sir George 
Lowndas pointed out that democratic Govern¬ 
ment was never cheap Oovernment, and that, as 
power ffll into the hands of the people, they 
invartbly detnandeef increased ameni^ties from the 
State. This, no doubt, will be tbe experience of 
India ; meanwhile wo understand that tbe extra 
direct annual expenditure resulting from the 
introduction of* the Reforms is nearly Ks. 49 
lakhs. or*that total the yre^tion of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly accounts 
for oved' Ro. 11 lakhs, the travelling and daily 
allowances of the members of these bodies being 
about Ils. 7j lakhs. Coming to tbe Provinces, 
tbe exti-a expenditure in Bengal and Madras is in 
round figure Rs. / lakhs in e'scb case; in Bombay 
Rs. lakhs : in the United Pi-ovinces nearly 
Hs, 8 lakhs ; in the Punjab Ks 4.^ lakhs ; in Bihar* 
and Orissa Re. 3 lakhs; in C^t'ti-al Provinces Rs 2 j 
lakhs; and in Assam Rs, 2| lakhs.— Pioneer, 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. S««tri on India** Statu* 

The Bight Honourttble V, 8. Sastri deliverad 
an op«Q air addraea at Poona, on Tubaday, tha 
4th iqftant. The chair waa taken>-by Mr. R. S. 
Kamat, M.L.a., a Vice-President of the D#ccan 
Sabha, under whose auspices the meeting was held. 

Ur, Bastri, jn addressing tboae prosent, said 
thtft fie proposed at the outset to make a few 
remarks on each of the assemblages he attended in 
London, Geneva and Washington so ns to aflbrd 
an indication'^ of their nature and the subjects 
that they dealt with. Having done that Mr. 
Bastri made a few observations so cTs to hting out 
tbeir bearing on India and her status He said :— 

Xbe question which ( wish you to answer is 

What does India gain by representation iu 
these Conferences Why should Indians trouble 
themselves about seeking a place in these Assnni- 
blies ‘i My answer is that the subjects discussed >^t 
these Comori'tices being of internationsl import¬ 
ance, they allWct'the general welf.tre of the peophs 
of India CO less than those of other coiuitiies. 
Are the people of India to any ' No ’ when invited 
to add their civitribution to such discussiohs. 
Are the people ofdndin to say 'No, we are not 
amongst the peoples of this wpild; we have 
nothing to (^o with the other peoples of this 
world.’ 

In tljp work, therefore, of nil euch international 
assemblies, India must be be brought to take her 
share, to share her burden, and, may 1 add, to 
sustain bet'credit. I thick for eveiy single person, 
who now asks, why should we go to these assem¬ 
blages, there would be 20 who would ask, if we 
had been excluded, why should we be excluded ? 
Boma say we are on the way to Responsible Govei n- 
ment. But many others, in India say* no. n(<t 
at all. A*pparei)tly so, but really nut so, Now, 
1 sympathise with India and I r(•Fpect those who 
feel the tapnts and the suffeiings at dome. It 
is true that Indians have not yet Rttaincd to full 
Dominion btatus It is,, true fuither, however, 
that they are faiily on Hit. way to that goal. 
That, however, does not menu that we should 
cease agitating for further poliJcal aifvance. On 
the contrary, 1 am not one of these who think 
that we should for one moment go to sleep with¬ 
out making any attempt to improve our statue at 
home. I am not one of those who think that we 
should cease our efforts for a day ; moreover, 1 
am one of those who think that at the present 
moment, it is rather inopportune, somewhat im- 
praoticable, to put forward our rightful claims 
fdr furtbei^cooetittfvipnal advancement. 


1 do not make these difficulties ; you did not 
make them. But you and 1 and all alike have 
got to remember tbat the diflicuUies afe there. 
Among the constituted authorities that we have 
to deal with is the Imperial Pai-lismect of Great 
Britain. To the entertainment of the proposal of 
constitutional advancement in India and for 
rousoDiwwhich nre obvious to you all, I hope you 
will nut consider it otfeuaive, if 1 mention in part 
the grwat picjiidires created against our people 
are a great hindrance. The hostile reception to 
the Prince of Wales in some places and by some 
sections of our peuple end also the great suspicion 
that any power given to nur peoplu might be so 
used as to sever the connection of India from 
('neat Britain have only served to deepen those 
prejudices. Borne little propaganda has to be 
done in Qrliat Hiitnin, in tlie Dominions and in 
Amorica to dispel this unfavourable impression 
and to make the people there understand the 
roiil condition of things in India I take leave 
before closing to recommend to you a favourable 
reception of any proposals that may be made for 
such propaganda to bp iiiidei taken by our 
prominent men. 1 know that the necessity for 
such propaganda has been advui-atod in times 
past by great aiitbnritieK, by men now holding 
high rank amongst the Non Co operation party. 

Mr. Chintamani on the CounciU* Power* 

(t was my misfortiiiie to bn in a helpless minor¬ 
ity as a non-nrticiHl member of the late Council, 
and it is my misfoitune now to be a Member of 
the Government which is in a minority in the 
present Council, the elected tnemhera being 100 
out of a total of 12.'l. If J were a non official 
Member now, with the power gisnled under the 
Government of Indi.i Act and by the rules framed 
thereunder, 1 should fee! supreme confidence in 
iny own mind. If I felt that (luvernment were 
extravagantly spendirg the pcople'e money upon 
objects which the people <lid net desiie, t^pt the 
Government wore not observing duo economy, 
then i would say to the non official members to 
tiling the Government to their senhes. The non¬ 
official membeis have this power. They can use 
this power, if the Government'weie so false to 
tbeir promises as to break them, and if the 
Govefnment were to employ the additional 
revenue upon objects which would not meet with 
the approval of tbe elected majority in this 
Council. It ie the elected majority and not tha 
Government which will have tbe power to give or 
pot to give .—from a rodnt $peech. 
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Alwar on the United States of India 

H. H. tlje M'thar.tjifc of Alwar, in tlie cfturne of 
hU a’peech at the State Banquet, held at the Oity 
Palact*, Alwar, in honour of Their Escelleneios 
the Viceroy and Coiintees of Reading and H H. 

the J.ini Sahab of Nawaimgar, on Maicli 29, said : 

Ladiea and gontlenien, tjio quoRtion, of tho 
Chamber of PiinceH, and part-iculnrly that of tlie 
future of the Indian Slatea, is one of eurh Ki igni- 
tuJo that Ido not feel competent to oricoinpaHs 




H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF AT.WAH 

it in the cournft i>f an nfU'r-dimior uisition. Iiut 
after all, trutha are lently eiinple. Jl the ideal ia 
to merge our individual dextiny into tidal waves 
or to be eworved into the vortex of huuidniji 
idealiam oik one pattern and shape, then L have 
gravo doubts of the future and much' room for 
speculation ani^ miagiving, but 1 do not believo 
that thi« can bo our goal. For, variety in unity 
is the jjaw of Nature. My goal is the United 
States of India, where every Province and every 
State, wording its own destiny in accordance 
with its own onviioninent, its own tradition, his¬ 
tory and religion, will coaibiue together for 
higher and Imperial purposes, each subscribiog 


its little quota of knowledge and experience in a 
labour of love freely given for a higher and a 
nobler cause. I have no desire to entangle 
myself in arguments of despotism, aatocraoy, 
dumpcracy, soeialism, extremism and anarchy, for 
they are various avenues, the one almost leading 
the olher, into an indefinite an(^ vicious circle, 
sumo of these catchwords even meaning another 
fonn of Qikvernment, uvlled hypocrisy, I believe 
it) the saying, , 

“ Fur forms ut gnvornmenl let* fools contest. 

That which is l>oHt administered is best.” 

Tneie are iflitny of my order in the Chamber 
of Princes who are interested in its future, but I 
bflirtve that the tei-t by which its success or /ail- 
tiiecHii hejudge<l is only «>iie, and that is, how far 
it is able to achieve the object of helping India 
and tile Empire. 

The Romance of Hyderalftid 

Mr it Km tun writes in tilb Foi tniyhtlp {or 
February, on tho Humane^ of uu Indian State. 
Ilyder;#j:id, nil appdndage of the Mughal Kmpe* 
(-(•IS of IK-Dii, now occupies a quadrilateral shape, 
with sides 15U miles in JengUit The country is 
hilly stud liouuded by rivers*aud British Territory. 
Tile country’ on the North and ^outh is filled 
witii Mahiiittaa and Tclingas. There are aborigin* 
ex, »lxo katkus, inhabiting tho Satpuras. Tigers, 
panthers, leopards, black bears, wild efepbaDts, 
tHb wild oxen, gaur and other animals are found 
within its boundaries The first Englirtb Resident 
WHS established in 1779. Achilles Kirkpatric, 
who nini-iied*a Mohammodan lady of Hyderabad, 
lienry ItuR.sel who efFrcted reform in the Nizam’s 
army, Geoige Yule, Ricliard Temple, Richard 
Meade^ an-l Ktowart Htyloy are among the list 
of eminent men who served there. Mr Burton 
says, ‘'ill the ensuing years, the history, of the 
St)it«*ih largely the hii>tory of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, During tlio 90 years o^ its existence 
the force first eatubliKlicsl and then maintained a 
cuiiditiun of tranqiiility in the dominions of the 
.Nizam.” • 

The New Dpwan of Mysore 

It is ^uthoriatively stated that health consider- 
atioqa have now unfortunatoly conipelledvDewan 
Sir M. Kantaraja Urs to apply for retirement 
from public life at the ont^of bis leave. Mr. A. R. 
Ranorji has been oii'iiaod the Dswanship of Mysore, 
and it is now definitely stated that be baa accept¬ 
ed the olTer and that ho will be formally cntifiniied, 
as the Dowan of Mysore the date of Sir M. 
Kantaraja Urs’s retirement.* * 
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INDIANS-OUTSIDE INDIA 


Mr. SMtri on India and the Dominiont 

The Bt. Hon. V. S. Saatri, in aoknowled^iDg 
the toast at the Western India Liberal Federation 
at Boigbay, made his first important utterance 
einoe his return to India. Afterr narrating his 
wide ezperienoe at the Imperial and other Inter¬ 
national Conferences in which be took part, be 
said*bhat, when sitting at the Imperial Conference, 
he felt that India beiuiiged to a great Empire 
and that so long as she remained within that 
'Empire, they could never ceaea either to grow or 
to hope. While at this Conference delicate 
negotiations were proceeding about 'the status of 
Indians in the Dominions, Mr. Montagu watcbod, 
India’s interest with the ‘ utmost solicitude and 
the linal resolution on the subject was largely 
due to the guidance of Mr. Montagu (AppKuse), 
It was now his business to see this resolution 
carried in(o elTect by the different Dominions, 
Hia immediate mission, thevefore, was to go forth 
to plead the cause of Indians settled in Canada, 
Australia and Kew Zealand, to address the Barlia- 
ments of those countries and to educate the 
electorate with a I’iew to help and facilitate the 
work of their PriD!e*M>''iBt^re to carry on legisla¬ 
tion giving effect to the i'e8oIution.of the imperial 
Conference. «• 

Nairobi ladians* Attitude 

In Nairobi leading Indians express disfavour 
at the suggestion by a Committee of the Indian 
Congress to withdraw their repiesentation on the 
Legislative Covnetl. A meeting of the fu’I Cong* 
reiB will be held shortly when the nii.tter will be 
threshed out. it has been decided to send an 
' Indian Delegation to India with regard to Mr, 
Churchill’s recont statement on tho position of 
Indians in'East Africa. 

' Indian* in British, Guiana 

The G.overument of India have sanctioned the 
return ‘ to ,Britis)i Quiana of IIC Indians, 
repatiiated from there 'and ^160 from other 
Colonies. The Government of.Uiitisb Guiana 
have agreed to provide them with free passages 
and to secure emp1(^yment rfor them. 

The Kenya Problem 

fjord\)eIamero has I'eturned to Nairobi from 
England. In an interview, he declared that Mr. 
Churchill was now conVince.d that bis original 
proposala with regard to the position of Indians 
in the Kenya Colony were onacceptable either to 
'Europeans or to Indians and be would shortly 
be^orwardiag the G«$vernor fresh proposals. 


Mr. Churchill on Kenya 

Comspenting on Mr. Cfaurobill’s recent pro- 
nounoements adverse to Indian sentiments, the 
lO'srvanf of India quotes his own words written 
fourteen years ago in hia book. “My African 
Journey” (1908). Mr. Oburcbill then wrote :— 

His rights as a human being, his rights as a 
British Aibject, are eVjually engaged. It w k the 
Sikh soldier who boro an honourable part lu the 
conquest and pacification of these East African 
countries. It ia the Indian trader who, penetrat¬ 
ing and maintaining himself in all sorts of places 
to which no white man would go or in which no 
white man could earn a living, has more than 
aby one else developed the early beginnings of 
trade and opened up the first slender means of 
communication, it was by Indian labour that 
the one vital railway on which eWrytbing else 
depends was constructed, ibis the Indian banker 
who supplies perhaps the larger part of the capi¬ 
tal yet available for business and enterprise, and 
to whom the white settlers have not hesitated to 
recur for financial aid. The Indian was here 
long before the first British official. He may 
point to as many generations of useful industry 
on the coast and inland as the white settlers can 
count years of residence. Is it possible for any 
Government with a scrap of respect for honest 
dealing between man and man, to embark upon 
a policy of deliberately squeezing out the native of 
India from regions in which he has establiebed 
himtelf under every security of public faith? 
Most of all must we ask, is such policy possible 
to the Government which bears sway over 
three hundred millions of our Indian Empire? 

Indiao* in Eaat Africa 

Sir Robert Corydon in a recent lecture to the 
African Society in London referred to the claims 
of Indians in East Africa and declared that in 
view of the gravity of trusteeship, the standard 
uf dominating European infiuence must be the 
highest, and the qualifications both for immigrant 
and voter, of whatever colour or creed, must be 
moat stringent, particularly in Dgande,>wfaere the 
trusteeship was of peculiar gravity. Sir Bobert 
Droydon regretted that the grave problems of 
India, Ireland and Egypt were absorbing the 
onergidh needed in the solution of the permanent 
economic problems of the colonies and protector¬ 
ates. He hoped that the East African Confedera¬ 
tion was within a reasonable distance, as he be¬ 
lieved that it bad immense possibilities. 



INDUSTRIALS COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Imperial Preference 


The foUowiog is a oootiouatioD of the s^mpoe* 
Slum on loaperial Preference extracted on pages 
256 and 266 of this iesue of the Indian i^svteio. 

Mb PuBusnoTHAM Das Tqakubdas 

Cienerally we would s&y on this subject that we 
are strongly opposed to any policy of Imperial 
Preference; for we consider that this country 
ought to hare the right of safeguarding its 
industrial interest first, second and last. The 
commercial situation has been in* the past, and is 
to-day, that this country imports in normal times 
two-thirds of its total imports from withm the 
British Rmpire ; while two-thirds of its exports 
are to coyatries outside the Brjtish Empire. .In 
other words, the United Kingdom takes from 
India less than *one-haIf ot the value of goods 
which she exports to India. A policy of imperial 
Preference, therefore, would huvo the disastrous 
effect of keeping our tariff door still open to the 
British Empire as far as our necossities of manu¬ 
factured articles go. That is to say, by such* 
a system we should be forced to buy. our 
requirements from tbe British markets, and 
would not, therefore, have the benelits of making 
our purchases in the larger world markets. And 
since it ought to be the declired policy of this 
country to develop its industrial potentialities by . 
means of a tuntf wall as against all-comers, a 
policy of Iiopoiiai Prefereuco would have tbe 
inevitable effect of hampering us in that direction. 
As it is, the Br.tisb Empire enjoys, and has 
enjoyed for years past, a unique position in the 
Indian market; and any attempt on our part to 
give them tnereoMc^ preftrenoo will only have the 
unfortunate result of perpetuating India as a 
market for their goods. Apart from these con¬ 
sideration, India would on balance lose more than 
she would gain by granting preferential rates on 
Imperial goods at the expense of the foreigner. 
And there would also be tbe risk of retaliation by 
foreign countries which would weigh heavily on 
our export trade, and therefore on the Indian 
producer, 

Furtbennore, under a system of Imperial 
Preference any attempt to keep a cheajier foreign 
article out of India by a higher duty would 
merely result In its being imported through the 
United Kingdom and under British guise. 
Attempts will also be made by tbe United 
Kingdom to obtain a larger percentage of our 
export trade. 


Mb. B. F. Madcin 

I am altogether against Imperial Preference 
because;— 

(a) preference to several of tbe ^Inlonies end 
•Dominiom is unthinkable in the state of Indian 

feeling as to the treatment of Indians there ; 

(b) preference to England is both, inadvisable 
and unnecessary. 

1. Inadvisable because England is perhaps the 
foremost induetiially developed country of tbe 
world and to give it special preference would 
practically mean handing over India's markets 
to England, if any preference is to be given to 
Eoglaqd tbe tariff would have to be putsutficient- 
ly high to give India’s infant industries* chance 
against England’s industries Uiat are already in a 
very high state of development, it is further 
inadvisable because India’s principal customers 
are foreign countries. • 

-2. It is unnecessary, because England already 
enjoys an immense unseen preference on account 
of the special p^ition It bolds in India, on ac¬ 
count of English capital being interested in many 
trades and industries and an account of English 
personnel being overM^dlAiingly predominant in 
all adminiatiative positions in the Railway, Public 
Works and leading industries with tbe exception 
of cotton manufacture where, too, the bulk of tbe 
orders go to Ehgland. • 

Mr. J. A, Wadia , 

As regards preference, I would*be in favour of 
it, if India got any advantage,J)ut so far as I can 
aee there is no advantage. Take for instance 
cotton goods. We are levying a duty on all 
foreign imports at tbe rate of 11 j per cent. If 
w* resolve to levy a duty of 20 per cent., on all 
goods not coming from England dr her Colonies, 
we would make such imports so mupb dearer to 
<rt)e consumer. *I therefore, see no good in Imperial 
Preference. Import duMes and i*mperial Pre¬ 
ference are all taxes on the consumer! 

Cai^aUa’e Trade with India 

TbejCanadian Oovernment has now established 
a Canadian tlovernment Trade Commissioner’s 
for India and Ceylon at Calcutta. Major 
,H. A. Chisholm arrived in India last month in 
Calcutta. The opening of an office of this kind in 
Calcutta is in pursuance of the policy of the 
Canadian Oovernment to provide for direct com- 
m^ial representation in the leading markets of 
tbe world. There are now 23 Canadian Govern¬ 
ment Trade Commissioners established through¬ 
out the world. * • 
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Agricultural StatitUes uf Britith India 

Tbe Direobor of Statistics bas issued summary 
tables showing the total area, cultivated sod 
uocultivatet^asrsa. under irrigation, and area 
under different crops in British India in tbe. 
agricultural year 1^20 21. Tbe total area of 
British Provinces (excluding Indian States) to 
which ttflsse tables relate, is 631 million acres 
according to professional survey, or 618 million 
aoree according to village papers., Of the latter 
area, 230 million ^cres represent uncultivable 
area comprising forests (88 million acres) and 
other arei not available for cultivatfon (142 
million acres): 115 million acres represent cultu- 
rable waeto other than fallow, and 61 million 
sores, tbe area left fallow during tho year. The 
remainder, 212 million acres, was'the net area 
actually sown during tbe year. If areas sown 
more than once^be taken as separate areas fur each 
crop, the total area sown in ,tlie year 1920 21 
comes to 239 million acre", which is ]6 million 
acres or (> per cent, less tham that of 1919-20, . 

The Soy Beaa 

OultivatioD of the Udy . bran has developed in 
Ohina to such an extent that it now'represents 
the principal agricultural industry of that country. 
Immense areas of the great plains of Southern 
Manchuria arr devoted to this crop.* Tbe world’s 
demand for soy beans is steadily increasing, and 
Ohina’s export of them bids fair soon to surpass 
in value that of its silk output. There are more 
than 1,000 varietids of soy beans, from which an 
experiment station at Kung-cbu-liiig, in Southern 
Manchuria, has chosen one as tbe best of all. It 
is nearly spherical, yellow in co'our and of the 
bigness of a sipall pea. A j’ield of 22 per ceAt. 
^ oil is obtained from it. The soy bein yields 
milk and butter (or products etjuivsleut for table 
Uee), as well as .great variety of other edibles, 
including a famous buuco. Taken all in all, the 
five-ounce bean is one of our most vertuttile vege¬ 
tables. 

A Vegetable Leather 

> f 

The Japanese are, it is reported, making great 
strides in the manufacture of a vegetable leather 
from a plant called the miteumata, which they ' 
grow largely. Its inner bark, after going through 
’ oei’tain processes, is converted intp a sulKtaDee as 
tough as French kid, and so trmslucent that 
one can almost see through it. As Japan produ- 
• oee Verv little real leather, this new substance 
means a great ddftl to her fodustrially. 


Agrieultural Publications 

We have /eoetved two bulletins issued by’the 
Agricultural Kesearcb institute, Pusa, vis., “ Tbe 
Weevil Fauna of South India with special refe¬ 
rence to species of economic importance ” by T. V, 
Rama Krishna Iyer, Assistant Entomologist, 
Madras ^and “ The Preparation of Anti-Rinder¬ 
pest Serum *uBing animals of moderate suscepti¬ 
bility 88 Virus producers; part 1 Buflaloes,” by 
W. A Pool, and T. M Doyle. 

The first of these bulletins records information 
about 190. species of weevils found in South 
India. Of thesd over forty forms have so far 
been noted to be of some eciinomic importance. 

Cotton in Madras 

Tbe total area sown with cotton in the Madras 
Pnjmdvnoy in 1921-22 is estimated at 1,795,200 
acres. The area ficmlly recorded last year was 
2,1.51,000 acres. The present estimate repre* 
represents a decrease of 16 .5 per cent, below 
last jeai’e figure. Tlio area in an-average year is 
estimated at 2,303,800 acres. 

• The estimated yield in bales,of 400 lbs. lint for 
the Presidency is 347,000 bales which is 10,00(7 
bnles'less than that of lust year. 

Cattle in India 

Tbe dirquieting nature of the cattle question in 
India muss be traced to tbe gradual rise in popu- 
^lationand an increased demand for foochttulls, 
involving proportionate diminution of land under 
fodder crops. The solution of the (piestioo 
lies in the direction of improving the quality of 
cattle, so that the demand for fodder may not be 
raised very considerably, as it is bound to be by 
increase in the number of cattle. Much can bo 
done, says Aeto y>idta, by a campaign 1o educate 
rural folk in tbe fundamentals of cattle-breeding. 

Weight of Seed and Lint in Cotton 

The question is often asked as to whether any 
attempt to increase the weight of lint on tbe seed 
of a cotton plant will mean also an increase in 
tbe weight of the seeds themselves, or whether it 
will be aceoDipained by a diminution of the seed- 
weight. In tbe esse of Egyptain, Sea Island and 
Cambodia cottons, investigatora bavo found that 
an increase in the weight of lint does involve an 
increase in tbe weight of seed. A writer in tbe 
AgriexdturcilJou/m'il of imlia, rocotiling bis trials 
on Gujarat htrbaoium cottons, says that just as in 
other types of cotton, au increase in the weight 
of lint per seed involves an incase in tbe weight 
of the seed also. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 

* [SHORT NOnOBS ONLY APPEAR IN THIS SBCTION.] 


Burma: A Handbook of Practical infor- 
matioa- Hf Sii J G Scott, K 0. I. E. 
published by Daniol O’Oonoor, 90, Orest Russell 
Street, Loudon, 

Buraia is always the land of enohantment. 
Aliire the country end her people have etranfEely 
fascinated many a foreigner. Poets and writers 
have vied with one another in their •appreciation 
of the simple charnrs of her natuial scenes, and 
many a vivid sketch of her people and tb*ir 
manners have faaiilisrired the Butmans to the 
English reading public. Sir J. C. Scott's book 
affords a happy mean between a-punderoua tome 
and a scrappy sketch. 1 1 is en excellent hand-book^ 
crammed with information on ell nepeCts of 
Burma and her jeopla and writ'en with a vivid 
epprt'ciation of her life and tbonglit. There ore 
ppaoia! clfaptera nn the Faiinnanfi Flora of Btirifia, 
her forests, her aieans of transport and of her 
music also wVoch must greatly and to the interoat 
of the hook. The book C'>ntai[is about s' venty 
illustrations depicting the varied works of art 
and scenes from her beautiful landscape. 

Dramatic Divertisementa Bv Mr. V. V.' 

Srinivas Aiteiigar, Kveryoian’e Ltd , Mni^rss. 
Undtr the somewhat disconcerteng title 
“Dramatic Diverthements ”, Mr. V. V, Sri- 
iitVHsn Aiyaiig.ir, a IciMling lawyer, in hia leisure 
honi'R has strung together some of his little plajs 
in a charmingly got op volume One has seen, 
them stnged and thoroughly eiijn)rd them: one 
now rends them and lenews the old plcnsure. 

The only regret is that they »ie so obviously 
due to the fleeting impulse of the moment, the 
urgent stress of some .sorinl fui ction, the insia- 
tent energy of soma secretary. The author 
depicts from ddl'i-rent pointe of view the true 
nnd loving devotion of a young Indian wife re- 
rlsiming an ening husband, the easy sucepti- 
bility of romantic youth, the evils of early 
marriages srninged on purely commercial bases 
and the consciiuent dislocation and possible in¬ 
flammation of hearts. But the author has no 
special prescription for the evils of Life. He 
does pot claim to be a surgeon-general, as yet 
—he may, and one trusts he will, in time. Sooner 
than later. 

The author is en artist in life. He V7ield8 his 
pen with considerable facility, S5ci&l drama 
has indeed every high mission in Life, in Indian 
life, particularly in these days of political unrest 
and social upheavals. It votaries are none too 
many. One enjoys these fancy strokee but one 
hopes and B’atfo for f4e Sfroht, 


Eoflick for the Enfligb. By George Samp¬ 
son ; Cambridge University Press, London. 

Mf- Sampson’s “ English for the English” is a 
poweiful eplea for teaching the vsyiacular on 
.rational iines. Since the vernacular is the only 
language that the majority in a country learn 
and use, he is of opinion thati it shot^ld be made 
to satisfy all the cultural needs of the pd^ulation. 
His views that the clasaica should not bo confused 
with the humiinitieR an^ his assertion that the 
bumanitieg lie mostly outsidh the sphere of the 
classics have been more or less accepted, even 
though In attempt has been made recently to 
restore the otasaics to their privileged position. 
There is nothing novel in the method oS instriio- 
tion he advocates, but to pur school teachers 
whose acquaintance with books dealing with the 
teaching of English is not over much, the book 
mav be useful. One thing to hg noted in his 
method ia his ipsistence on concreteness in the 
teaching of compoKitinn. His view that the 
education of children* up to fourteen should not 
pdksesR in the lesst degree any vocational bias is 
worthy of the most care/ul consideration. 

Mahatma Gandhi.* ^^ith an appreciation by 
Lala Lajpat Rai. National Literature Publish¬ 
ing Co., Bombay. • 

Even those who do not see eye to eye with 
Mr. Gandhi afe attached to him byP the nobility 
of his character and his singijlar charm of 
manners. In this collection w% have pen por¬ 
traits, criticisms, brographical tit-bits, Rpprecia- 
tions frpm a number of writers, English, American 
and Indian, who have come in contact with him. 
It opens with a thumbnail sketch by LaU 
Lsjpat Rat originally contributed to the New 
■y^rk Httiion and includes Rev. Holme’s well 
known sermon on Gandhi nnd a number of 
prticles by spepial correspondents of ICngHeh and 
American journals, * , 

^boGks recbiv'ed 

A Short TbisTORv of the Obdrr of Saint John 
OP •Jrrtjr^lam By ^ B. M. TenntRon : The 
Society of kl 9 Peter*and Paul, London. * 

Tdhs CtTLTDRAO UNITY OP Asia. By James H. 

* Cousins TheoNophical Publishing House, Adyar. 
Creative Unity Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
Macmillan &Co , London. 

A Pbilosophical View op Riporm. By Percy 
Byssbe Shelley. With an Introduction* and 
Appendix. By T.^ JP7. Bolleston. Oxford 
University Press. * ^ 


Diary or the month 


March 21 Earl Winfcerton bai been appoiotad 
Undar Seoretary of State for India. 

March 22. H. E. the Viceroy received a depu¬ 
tation omflie present eituation of Indians in 
South Africa. ' * 

March 23. H. K Lord Ronaldshay left Calcutta 
for EngUnd. • 

March 2^. Lord Lytton and Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivaaa Sastry arrived in Bombay. 

March 25 The ^egUktive Axitembly paeaed 
unacQtnouBly the Bill to ropen] tbe Press Act. 

March 26. A Convention of the Irish Rpepublican 
Army was held at Dublin 

March 27. Sir Henry Wiie»-ler has beer appoint¬ 
ed Ooternor of Bihar and Oi isen. 

—Sir Williatu Vincent is appointed a Member of 
tbe Council of India * 

March 28. Lord Lytton assumed charge of tbe 
Governorship of B ngd. 

March 29 Tbe Mah;)ri>ja of Alwar entertained 
the Viceroy at a St ite B mqiiRt at Alwar. 

March 30. The B h ir and OrLsa League of 
Education has been form'd at Patna. 

March 31. Report of*the Committee on Public 
Petitions to LegiKlature^is published, 

April 1. The ex-Emperor Kaii is dead. 

—The Poona Djccbn S«bha enterteined Rt. Hon, 
Mr. Sastri at dinner* 

April 2. The Indian P<ji Depmation left Fiji 
to-day. 

April 3. The vote of confidence in Mr. 

Lloyd George was passed in the CommocB by 
372 votes against 94 

April 4. Mr. Dadiha Dilal, Member of tbe 
Council of India, wa^ appointed to represent 
India at Genoa. 

April 5. MaiUana Mulinmniad Abdul Hakim 
Siddigi, Secretary, .1 maivat-Ul-ulema-Hind of 
Ddlbi, Wife arrested to day. . 

April C Mr. Hasan Iman of Patna has resigned 
his membership of Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council. 

April 7 H. E. Lord Williogdon has transferred 
the portfolios of La|r and Order including 
^Police and Civil and Criminal Justice wholly to 
the Indian Member, Mr. K Srinivasa Iyengar, 
on the retirement of Sir Lionel Davidson. 

April 8. Tbe Non-Brahman Federation met in 
Conferonoe at Kumbakonam^ Sir M. C. T. 
Muthiah Cbettiar presiding. 

"April 9. Death is announced of von Falkenbayn, 
a farmer Prussian Mikister for War. 

April 10- The Genoi^ Qonferepce opened to*day. 


April II. East Indian Railway strike has been 
eettled. • 

April 12. Tbe District Magistrate of Lahore has 
prohibited a meeting of tbe City Congress 
Committee to be addressed by Pandit Maiaviya, 

—H. E. Sir H. Wheeler assumed charge of tbe 
Governorship of Bihsr and Orisss. 

April 13. sir A. J. Balfour has been created an 
Earl. 

April 14. Sardar Kharak Singh, President, 
tbe Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, was 
sentenced to.3 years rigorous imprisonment 
under Section 124 A. 

April 15. Tbe Bengal Provincial Conference 
met at Chittagong, Mrs. C. B. Das presiding. 

—Maulana Hasrat Mobani was arrested to-day at 
Cawnpore. • ' 

April 16. A Non-ofiicial Oommittee has been 
formed at Lahore to enquire into the officials, 
alleged excesses in tbe arrest and trial of political 
ofienders in tbe Punjab. 

April 17. The Fourth Conference of the Depart¬ 
ments of Industries was held at Calcutta, tie 

Hon. Mr. O. A. Innee presiding, 

( 

—A Russo-German treaty establishing do- 
plomatic relations between tbe two countries 
was signed at Genoa. 

April 18. The Financial Conference of tha 
Representatives of the Central and Provindnl 
Governments met at Simla. 

April 19. Tbe Second Maharashtra Conference 
was held at Pen (Colaba Dt.}, Mr. K. P. 
Khadilkar presiding. 

April 20. Tbe Second Session of tbe Opium 
Commission wss held at Geneva. 

April 21. Tbe Irit-h Labour Party has proclaimed 
a 24 hour strike as a protest against Militarism 
and failure of politicinns to come to an 
agreement. 

—Tbe Sing received Lord Ronaldshay in audience 
and created him a Privy Councillor. 

April 22. A large number of men of the 1st 
end 2nd Hyderabad Imperial Sorvioe Lancers 
struck work. 

- Italians have bsgun evacuation of certain 
zones in Asia minor. 

4 

April 23. The men of the 1st and Sod 
Hyderabad Imperial Lancers who refused to 
resume duty were dismissed. 

—A Treaty is reported to have been signed 
between the Vatican and Rnssia. 
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Literary 

Bernard Shaw and Parliament 

Mr. George Bernard Shew the dratnatic critic 
baa declined, in the following amui^ing letter, the 
invitation of the West Edinburgh Lsbour Party 
to contCBt that constituency at the next^election : 

" Why should I plead with the citixens of We.st 
Edinburgh to allow me to W/isto my time at 
Westminster for a H«lnry on whiih 1 could not 
live, when I can command a far more eligible posi> 
tion and much larger emolument^ as a leading 
member of my profes.sjon ? 

“If the Labour Party or any other party, .will 
guarantee mo nn unopposed election and a 
salary of £4,000 a year, with a handsome peiision 
1 may at least consider the propc)-.iiion that I» 
should narrow my. audit nee from I'ivilised in iii- 
kind to tlio handful of bowildernl comnie;cinl 
gontlemuii at Wustminster who are now eariust- 
ly niiiiing Kuropn as the stupidest way of ruin¬ 
ing their own rounti} ; but my answer would 
probably bo the same—it would bo ea.^ier and 
pleasanter to drou .1 m^sedf. 

“At tlie suino time I am very seii-sibh' of npd 
grateful for tho OBteem which has prr)mpt(*d your 
irivitiition. I am well awarn that 1 h:nc a few 
frionds in Edinbnigh, it may be even n few 
thousand, hut not enough to win the seat, even 
if 1 wished to win it, Voii mav, therefore, 
relieve the minds of all the foolish people in tho 
country by aT'iuuuicirig anthoii'uiix 1 Iv that they 
have nothing to fear fiom me at the foi thcuiiiing 
(Joneral Klection. 

“I shall stand not for Pii liameitr. hot for tell¬ 
ing Prti liamcnt what I fliii.k o'" i*. mid, itu'iderit- 
ally, of the politii'iil intenigence of thn people 
who elect it. That is a iive'^iil iii-d r^eersary 
occupation, hut not nnci that wins votes." 

Mr. Churchill on the Prett 

Mr. Winston (Tniichill was the guest of Mie 
London Press (!Iub at a hou'^e dinner ivceiitlv, 
and, replying to the toast of his liealth, said ho 
felt ho had a right to e.ill himself n journalist. 

“When I reached tho sgo of twenty,” he s.aid, 
"I became ^entirelv di-pnndent for niv .support 
upon by own exertioxi and, although I had tbe 
advantage of inheriting my father’s /riends I 
found no other fyihstantial mcana—(laughter) of 
providing for the vulgar necesaitios of existence, 
and it was to journalism I turned in order to 
provide the ammunition for the campaign which I 
bad to wage. 

36 


“J am nil for a free Press,” ho added, "the 
freer the better, but it must be a free Press in a 
country which has n free Parliament and a free 
plitform.” Alluding to the newspaper insurance 
scheme, he laid he cut the coupon ou\a of every 
newspaper Re subscribed to and filed each one in. 

Referring to the history of newsp-apers during 
the wnr, Mr. Churchill said tbbre wse •no.doubt 
that at a certain peiiod they exerted a power in 
this onuiitrv hnyond what was their proper func¬ 
tion in the ISl-ite* They dominated the cnunsele 
of Caoveriimotit: thny made and unmsde Mime- 
tries ; thevjjlnst.ed or hoasteii or, rather estab- 
li.^ied rcpiitatiotiH of public men. 

Kiiioe Ihe filing •had stepped there r];a8 no 
doutit whiitovor we had got back towards the 
rorninl b.ihincek of thing®, “and,” added Mr. 
Chuichil], “we politicians fee), on tho whole, that 
it is for us to uiOKe the policy—you don't mind 
my s lying th.nt -and it is for you to criticise it 
or apiuove of it.” ‘ 

* Anatole France 

Anatolo France, who tbit*year was awarded the 
Nohol Prixo.for Liteiatiire, hss given tbe entire 
Kuoi to the Russian Famine Relyif Fund. Born 
in IS44, ho is the son of a Paris bookseller, one 
of the Inst of th^ hook.eellers immortalized in the 
piigc-s of literaturo. As a child he used to listen 
•to the nightly talks on literary subjects which 
took plnco in bis f.ithrr's shop. 'Naturally be 
turned to liUrature and though 1ms fust work was 
a volume (tf veise, Lon I’of.nu^ /)ores,he was yet to 
lind bis richest vein in prose. lie himself has 
expounded Iiis theory of style ! "A simple style 
is 111* white light. It is complex hut not to out- 
w.ird eoeming. In language, a beautiful and 
desinihle siipplicity is but an appoaijince and 
restilts only frohi the good order of sovereign 
economy of the viuious parts of sp6ech.” M. 
France, at the ago of^icventy, served his country 
as a soldier in the trenches when the call came to 
tight for fiofldhtri, and has now given away a large 
(nrtune At the cull of humanity. That is the 
poetiy of action. * • 


Press Congress of the World 

The formal session of tho Pirns Congress of the 
World in Honolulu, Hawaii, October 20, has re¬ 
elected Sir Siirenilranath Banerjen, Vice-President 
fur India, of thn Press CpilgreaB, ^ 
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E<|ttcational Controverfie* 

• I 

WhAQ A country ' is expoiidinj; nearly 
X60,000,p00 in ^ eingle year upon education— 
the eeCimated expenditure of tiie Board of Kluca- 
tioD for the current year—it is worth while axk- 
ing what reeulte are beitig obtained, aske the 
SevMto of Roviewi which apprnra in an improved 
form underthe new editorahip of Diniet O'connor. 
Are children being taught to read anrl wiite well, 
to take an intelligent intt'vest in the K igliah 
langu^e, to spell ire words cerrectlv and use them 
with a sense of^ their meaning? That is one 
queetion which concerns every eoploxerof young 
people more or less, hut is of pariicular interest 
to tho»e w>t<^depHnd on alertiiess and (]iii<'k com* 
prebetisioit in the juniora—clerks, typists, 
and aasUtants—of various liepnrtments We 
fear that this question cannot he answerad satis > 
faetorily. It is comparatively rare to find an 
office employee who can be trusted to compose ' 
a presentable, well Cx^rrassed and correctly spelt 
letter or document. The cunvenwition of the 
average boy of the poorer olass—is it pleasant 
to lUteo to? Yet for his education (perhaps 
** schooling’.’ would be a more suitable teriu) 
much money is being spent, many teachers are 
labouring. ' 

The idea of the continuation schools sounded 
excellent; but how has it worked > out,in nrtuil 
practice? On all aides wo havo the coniphiinl 
that the boy is missing just when he is required ; 
he i'', of ooume, at his class Often the cori^^pul- 
aion to atteed these schools twice a week means 
that a child cannot obtain regular employment. 
In ooe irfhtance which came ui\dor our notice n 
boy of the.least hopeful type was being taught 
“Shakespeare ^and Science,” as be vaguely repor¬ 
ted ; both excellent subjects,‘out a trade hy which 
the lad might later on become a useful member 
of society would have been more to the point. 
Ilhe cliLsses held in collection, with various handi¬ 
crafts are doing a more beneficent work .than 
the highfiewn attempts to impress Shakespeare 
on boys who can hardly spell the name of their 
street. A boy, or a girl. for that matter, who 
ean use the tools of a craft fa well started on the 
way to happiness and profit, an'd will more often 
than not carry out the great idea] of William 
^ride of worker in his work,” 
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Technical Education in Bombay 

The committee appointed by the Government 
of Bombay, under the Presidentship of Sir M, 
Visveshvarayya to consider the question of the 
expansion of Technical and Industrial Education 
in the Pr«udency, has issued an interim report 
the main recommendations being (1) higher engin¬ 
eering education, (2) secondary or technical 
inetifutes,* and (3) industrial middle and lower 
schools For higher engineering education the 
committee recoumiends that the College of Engin¬ 
eering in Poons, should be enlarged so as to 
accommodate at least 300 students, and * a 
separate technological college he estoblished where 
technology as a well as me<‘lmni(-nl siid electrical 
engineering should be tniight. For secondary or 
technicil institutev, the Ooniiiiittee is of opinion 
,that the scops ,of the existing Victoria Jubilee 
Technical institutn should bo expanded and en¬ 
larged considerably. Industrial schools—middle 
and lower—whose aim will bo to impart know¬ 
ledge in the smalier industtios, have been re¬ 
commended at least one in each district, though 
for the present only 12 such schools may he 
established at a yearly grant of five lakhs of 
niyiees. Tn addition to these, 100 lower schools 
should .be established at a yearly grant of seven 
liikhs of lupees. The committee is of opinion 
that at certain selected places two or three rx- 
perimentfll and denionstration stations should be 
opened whore those interested in paiticulsr iodtis- 
tries should he shown and taught the most 
modern methods euiplu)ed therein. 

Reforme in Afghanistan 

The Afghan new^pape)H continue to be full of 
evidence of the reforms which are being carried 
out in the interiiHl administration of the country, 
particularly in the field of education. 

The spread of education in Afghniiistan under 
the stimulus of Amir Amanullah Khan's energet¬ 
ic policy is remarkable. The time is past when 
this movement was scofi'ed at as idealistic. Tlie 
principal school in Jalallahsd now has some l(i0 
students on its rolls nnd was very well reported 
on at a recent inspection and (schools arc dotted 
about in villages and are being opened “even in 
quite remote localities. Educatioii in tfaese rural 
school is entirely free and keen official interest 
appeare to be making bead way against the con¬ 
servative opposition of a bHckward people. The 
older and more fully equipped schools of the 
capita] are already turning out a steady steam 
of educated youths who are drafted at once to 
posts in the army and civil depertments. 
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Legal 

Justice Darling on Grand Juries 

Mr. Jusitioe Darling addreioing tbe Grand 
Jury, at the Berks Assizes recently, said it was 
socne years now since the Oiand Jury had been 
summoned in England to undertake those duties 
which they bad perForoied almost from time im¬ 
memorial. The war made it >ieces>-:iry to suK(ii>i.d 
them froru their funotiuns, end he had no doubt 
that a great number of the geutletuen be was 
a^dre»sing found work to do in the w»r, which 
would have been impohsible hud they lieeii sum¬ 
moned at sessions. Tbe war beirg over, the 
Grand Juries bad again been sunnKoiied, but ic 
would be nfl'«ct*luui altfigethar to ignore the hict 
that there was much discussion ut pit soiit, inni he 
had no dutfiit thei-e would be mpcii mute, us tij 
whether Grand .luti<s should besiiiDmone'l l» !I>h 
assizes or nut. lie* w-s not going to cxpitis.s Jus 
own view .tbuiit it It waa a iiintU-r which 
would ie(|<iire, if Gnind Juries ucie to be liis- 
continued, legislation, and many (loiiit.i would 
have to be considered by tbo»o who wuiild ahui 
tbe law ii.s It now stiitid. Tiie Grand .lui'v was in 
a way {iccutiiii' to juntiiHt ns aduitnietuiud ui>j|cr 
tbe English law, but it was not only in Eiigl.ind 
that it cicisted. J'he Qniiid Jury sjsteui was 
carried to the United Slates by those who li-lt 
these shores when the United Ktates wvie a 
Colony df England, and though thr I’liited Smtrs 
wore no longer our Colony, the Gland Juiy still 
existed as pnrtion ot tiie mucbiiieiy lor adii.iiU'- 
tui'ing justice ttiera. Kormerly the fiMictions of 
the Grand Jury wein very much widur than wu.s 
tbe case to day. Hu dhl not of course, say there 
was danger in this country if tlie Grand J ury did 
not exist ns it was now Ikiciiuso he did not know 
anything which niiglil he called a luisrnyri.iga of 
justice arose during the war, brcause the cases 
were uot investigated by a Grand Jury. 

International Justice. 

It was a concrete and living nonifestjition of 
tbe international conscience, Siiid the Dutch 
Foreign Minister, in welcoming the permanent 
Court or liiturnationai J ustice which wae formally 
opened on Fob. 15 at the Hague in the Pahwe of 
tbe Pence ^oiue, with considorahle pomp and 
splendour. Members ol the Diitcli lloysl Family 
and Governiuent^ representativee of the League 
of Nations end tbe Xoternational Jjabour Bureau 
sod also prominent oflicials and diplomatic 
personages were present, when the Judges attired 
is rich robes took the oath. 


Crinaes io Punjab 

Thb following press camniunique has reoeotly 
been issued at Lahore;—Crime in the Punjab 
during'tbe year 1921 showed figures higher than 
in soy of the past ten years with thSeSXception 
of 1913. ^he increase was greatest in the 
Central Kaogo where the total was greater by 
4,296 than in tbe preceding year. It i^expleined 
that the increase in what is practically aefianoe 
of law and order though affseted by unfavourable 
ooconooiic conditions and jiigb prices, is large¬ 
ly the result of political unrest and attempts 
to undermine authority' in any form. Thera 
were ll.'i r^ore dacoities than in 1920, 117 more 
murders pnd 7,816 uioieand burglaries. These 
conditions will cuuTpid the Government t« consi¬ 
der further increiiaGs in the strength of the police 
force. • ' 

A Test Case 

At tbe Patna High Court, Justins Jwala Pro- 
Siid passed crdeis •reversii>(^ the decision of tbe 
1/Uwor Court in which a railway passenger was 
tilled for stopping a trdso by pulling the chain 
on the ground that his compartment contained 
more than the sti]>ulated rsumber of passengers 
and he felt suil'oeated. IJif Lordship thought tbe 
ground was Butlicient and ramaiked the railway, 
instead of thanking tbe accused prosecuted him 
t'l transfer its liability. 

Portfolios of Law and Ofder 

• Tbe Hun. Mr. Iv. Srinivasa Iyengar has been 
entrusted with the portfolios of L^w and Order, 
including Police uud Civil Justice in the Ocivern- 
munt of 1" ^hia connection it may be 

(Klded that tbe U’ija of Mabmudabad, Home 
Member in the United Pruviuces, is the first 
Indian who was entrusted with these portfolios 
under the New lleforois Eclieme. • 

U. P. Co-operative Conference 

The U. P. Ce-(ip«rative Conference held at 
Allahabad resolved that the Goveniment be 
moved to revive the^rulc that arbiWatidn decrees 
may be decided, either iu Revenue or in Civil 
Courts at thonption of the decree-holder. 

• * Uoisecessary,litigaUon 

“I cannot shut*my eyes to the fact,” sai<f 
JudgS Parry at Lambeth County Court, that 
hrw} ors have made use of some of tbe 'complica¬ 
ted and ditUcult sections of the Rent Restrictions 
Act to indulge in qiAte unnecessary litigation. 
It is both harsh on the landlords and tbe tenants. 
This Act has caused a vast amount of friction 
between landlords and tenants which did not exist 
before it was passed.” , s' ^ 
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Medical 

• . Iron aa Food 

IroD is an essantiai element iu the food of nifio 
and the higher animals, and the best way to take 
it into the ayaten\ ia not in tho form of pills and 
tinotufes, but by the conaumptiim of vegeUble 
food containing the met'd. An exhaustive study 
of the distribution of iron in, various pxits of 
plants has been* mad'e by L. Ma(|iisntui and It, 
Cerigbelli, whose report appears in the Coiiijdet 
,ftandu8 (Paris) of the French Acndemy of f^cieiices. 

Hhey say, in substance : that potatoes^ carrots, 
and the leaves of spincich, leftuoe and ronmine are 
exceptionally rich in iron ; but in these only a 
very slight proportion of iron exists dissolved in 
the cell sap, and this is aloiust entirely precipit¬ 
ated by boi'ng. It often bappenn, as is also 
true in case of liiue, that tho pods of leguuiinous 
plants and the integuments of seeds ate riohcr in 
iron than the seed ledves tbenisslvos, but ^f one 
takes care in such cases to separate the eiubrjos 
one Gads that these are richer still in it on iu a 
very considerable degree, a fact which iiidicates 
the great physiological importanco of non to 
plants. Finallyiit/ii, like copper, is found to ac¬ 
cumulate in the kernels of the seeds enclosed by 
Gesby fruiCs, at tho expense of the tut rounding 
shell and even of the pulp. 

** Thus we Giid that iron, iiko nutiitivu t-lsiiieiits 
in general, is csp-ibte of changing its loc.itiun in 
plant tissues, and that it tends to tiaVvJ towtnds 
the organs which are vitally active, and those of 
reproduction. This allords firsh proof of the 
well known necessity of iron in the food eupiOy of 
plants and • oGVrs, furthermore, increased pro* 
Bumption in favour of the idea that copper may 
be an equally useful element.” 

Cure for Cancer 

4 

Dr. John ^hnw, who has devoted most of his 
professional career to cancer ip.«p;irch »id for 
many years has advocated tho treattiunt of the 
disease without operation, di.‘cussed the subject 
with a press representiitive, to whom he said that 
the offer, of piizes for the effective non-operative 
treatment of cancer within five I oars implies two 
fundamental fallacios (I) that cancer has 
hitherto not been curable w^out operation, (2) 
that operations has been an effective treatment. 

“Lord Athlone, Chairman of the Boaid of 
GWernors of Middli e^ Hospital, has stated that 


since 1791 this foundation has gladly efi'orde'd 
facilities to voluntary workerSi It was a surgeon- 
in-ebief te this foundation who stated that the 
pioblsms of cancer were beet studied in the 
female breast. My proposition to Lord Atblone, 
ia; I can present to the authorities of thn 
Hospital abundant proof that 1 have cuied ca»<a 
of cancer of the breast without operation. Let 
the surgeons of the cancer foundation make their 
diagnosis of operable cancer but let the patient 
have tho chance of being treated without operation 
by mvself should she elect this altei native. ^ ] 
venture to believe that the time would not be 
far distant when operations for cancer would 
appear nn anomnlous us blood letting to tho prac¬ 
titioner of to d.iy.” « 

Or. Shaw holds that facts and statistioa and 
.p,art.iculnily tho cxporieiioe of the Swiss doctors 
gii to prove that mincer is not a luc.d disease and 
uperatiuo not its rational treatiiient. In this 
connection he nientiuned that the Swi»a authority. 
Dr. Louis Ouillauma, had become a convert to 
his view.s. “In the meanwhile,” concluded Di. 
Shaw, “ I am peifcctly ready to .defend my thesia 
before the University of London, nr elsewhere, 
tL.it there am today in Oieit Hritain and 
Irelntiil from twenty to thirty tbmiaand siiffereis 
front cancer, victims of the falso theories and 
erroneous pinctice of modern surgery." 

Rabbits Attract Malaria' 

Some French pllyKi(llngi^tM believe that tho pre- 
vulHiice of the cuMtoin of kci-fiit g rabbits explains 
the comparative fii-edoiu of Kuiope from niuluria. 
They say that tho Anopheles moMjiiito, the chief 
agent in spreading mnliria infection, ban a special 
fondno^s for rabbit flesh, and abandons its human 
victim in tho presence of this delicacy, ft is 
allinned that in Anopheles infested places near 
rabbit hutches not only man but domestic farm 
animals ate free from attack. 

Mosquitoes that do not Bite 

A curious failure of Anopheles mcrquitoes to 
spread malaria has been di-covered in a marshy 
distiict near the Bay of Nsples. The absence of 
malitria was noticed fifteen years ago, and now 
B Grassi, after severul visits, haa concluded that 
the strange immunity is due to the fact that the 
mosquitoes, though present fc vast swarms, never 
attack human beings. It is suggested that this 
race of Anopheles acquired their peculiar habit 40 
or GO y ears ago, when great flodts of cattle were 
kept in the marshes with few men in obarge. 
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Science 

Sir Bote on wirelett Stimulktion 

Sir J. 0. Bose gave a highly interesting demon¬ 
stration of life, under wireless stimulation at the 
Bose Institute, recently. The demonstration was 
witnessed by a large gathering of ladies and gentle- 
juen. (n course of the denforsfration hi exhibited 
the wireless apparatus with which, su fer buck as 
1894 he was able, by impulses ssnt through space, 
to fire a pistol and explode a mine situated at a 
distance. It is a matter of interest that bis 
Qalena receiver had, till lately, bdhn found to bo 
the most sensitive detector of long distance wire¬ 
less signals. The latest development of *the 
wireless is the transniisaion of human voice 
through space, which has been brought to a state 
of great perfection through the exigencies of the 
war. It was neceefiary for the aviators to be in 
constant verbal communication with the base and 
the British Air Ministry was able to construct a 
portable and very highly efficient set for the pur¬ 
pose. In this development the Thorinionic valves 
have played the moeUiiiiportaiit part Th>i Brir.ish 
Air Ministry through t.lie Secretiry l)>8snp}disd 
the Koso Institute with the lutsst type of the 
wirelesH, with which cxpcrmiHnts :iie iti progress 
Oil the ril't^ct oT various lengths ol ether H'HV\.son 
the life iictivity of pUnts Iticident'illy the re- 
prodiiotwiii of human voice sent through space has 
been a side issue and hiis beuii in successful 
operation at tlie Institute for several months. 
The visitors had the opportunity of lioding oxtra- 
ordinary porfettbion of reproduction of human 
voice, which was loud enough to be heard by the 
audience. 

One accustomed to telephones is struck with 
wonder at the human ijuality of the reproduced 
voice, which doos not undergo any distortion 
during its journey through space. 

A Radium Inititute 

A lladium Institute is being equipped at 
Banchi in the Bihar Province. The Institute, 
which is expected to be in working order this 
year, would be the only one of its kind in India. 

.The Ascent of Sap 

Sir J. C. Bose, the eminent BengaleS scientist, 
is reported to have been able to sol^e, by the 
invention of sevpral types of apparatus of surpass¬ 
ing delicacy, the mysterious pbenoDienon of the 
** ascent of sap," by which water is raised to the 
top of the highest trees, sometimes as high as 

450 ft. 


A Nowel Dynamo* 

Mr. Brooks Sayers claims to have invented a 
dynamo which will reduce the cost of building a 
dynamo or motor by one-third. 14 is*estimated 
that, for a given weight and sizi*, a machine can 
be constructed on the new principle that will be 
capable of producing an output very nearly 
double that of a stamlnrd machine. Moreover, 
the motor can be run, if necessary, very much 
faster than is usqjil at present, and the dynamo 
may be driven at tho same speed* us the turbine 
if required. Oefinito proposals are made to con¬ 
struct tlio machine in such a manner as to reduce 
the heating, edd)current, hysteresis, and other 
losses, in*addition to*commutntion trouble^ to a 
very considerable extent. 

CRemical Analyii* 

Scientists have now at their couamand two 
methods of chemical an.ilysis which ^enable them 
to detect the micufest traces of any paiticular 
element in a substance .The first of these is the 
spectroscopic method. Most elements, when va- 
. porisoil at a high temperature and examined by it, 
indicate their presence by producing characberistic 
coloured lines jiistead of the ordinary spectrum. 
Still iiioiu delicate is the positive apparatus of 
Sir J J. Xliump-iuii in which each element is made 
to record its prqience, so to speak, by means of n 
curved line on a photographic plate, the position 
• of the line dependi»g on the deusit^ of the 
element This instriimont will show tbe pre.Hence 
of beliuiii ill a thimbleful of air* 

• Automatic Train Control 

The Angus system for tho automatic prevention 
of*rgilway '’ollisions was recently given a success¬ 
ful trial on the railway at Dyke, n5ar Brighton, 
when a large number of railway officials and 
other interested (leraons were present. Tbe 
system, it is claimed, protects trains from collision 
at every part of railway taack,* single or 
double, junctions, terminii, crossings, etc. Each 
train is autematically warned if there is a risk 
.of colUslbn, bu$, if not acted upon promptly, then 
each locomotive BiAomatically shuts idTits motive 
power and applies tho brakes to the train. A 
train thus stopped cannot proceed untif the track 
is clear again. Trains can run at Full speed 
through the densest fc^ or other adverse weather 
conditions without danger of collision, Each 
train is automatically protected against derail¬ 
ment at curves and points. • 
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(jord Roaaldthay'a Future 

" 1 should Qot be surprised if Ibe Earl' of 
Bonaldshay, (who has now returaed Home on 
the completion t>f his term * as Uorernor of 
Bengal) were to again enter Parliameot at tbe 
forthooming general eleccioo, writes The 
Oiubman " in athe * 1*011 Malt GazaUt. " His 
Lordship was for a period of nearly ter years^a 



LORD RONALDSHAY 

moat useful M. P. for a XiOudoDy constitaency— 
Hornsey—'whiob be represeifted in the Unionist 
interest. Lord Ronaldahay made a speciabty of 
Indian atfd foreign sfi'airs, and was one of a small 
band of Unionist members, including the Iste 
Lord Warkworth, who rapidly came to the front 
as skilful debators and whose w'brk was oontinued 
in later yean by the late Sir Mark Sykee, 
Bamuel Hoare, and Ur. Ormesby-Gore." 


Th« Biehop’t FiureweU 

On tbd eve of tbe departure of the Bishop and 
Mrs. Wbitahead to England, they were entertained 
at various functions in Madras. Archdeacon 
Ifuttal gave a farewell party on the 20th and 
presented an addrets on behalf of the clergy. Mr. 
Q. A. Natesan invited a few friends to meet Ur, 
and Mrs/Whitehead at his residence. In response 
to his invitation, there was a distinguished gather¬ 
ing, which included tbe lit. Bon. Y. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Mr. H. S. L, Polak, the Hon. Mr. K. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Sir T. Sadasiva Iyer, Bishop 
Azariah of Dernukal, and his wife, the Hon. Ur. 
Patro, Major Geo. Giilard, Mias. Mo Dougal, 
Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer and others. 
The guests wet's received by Ur. Nateean 
and his brother Mr. Vaidyaramun and conducted 
' to the terracel where they were served with light 
refie^bmeiita. After tbe Bishop and Mrs, 
Wuitebead bad spent some time talking to friends, 
Mi. .Natesan addreeaed a few words of farewell. 
He dwelt on their propukrity in the city, their 
good social work among tbe poorer classes and re¬ 
ferred in feeling terms t/> their forty years’ 
connection with Indio. The Bishop has warmly sup- 
pbrtet^ tbe Indian cause for self-government; and 
Mr. .Natesaii pointed out that the appointment of 
tbe brat Indian Bishop was an earnest of Dr. 
Whitehead’s faith in tbe capacity of Indians for 
offioes of trust aud responsibility. Thus the Church 
under bis direction led tbe way in tbo matter 
of giving effect to a great and just principle. 
Mr. Katesan also dwelt at length on the Bishop’s 
liberal ideas and concluded with an appreciation 
of his great services on behalf of Indians in 
South Africa at a critical period of the 
struggle. Tbe Bishop in thanking tbe host made 
a feeling reference to bis forty years’ stay in 
India ahd the many frendships he bad made in 
this country. “ 1 have been in India for forty 
years” be said, '*and I can say with all sincerity 
that 1 have met with nothing but kindness, 
respect and affection from Indians of all classes.” 

The late Swami Brafamananda 

Swami Brahmananda, the President of the 
Katnakriehna Mission (India, Burras, F. M. 8. 
and Foreign Centres,) entered into Maha-^irva/M 
on Monday, tbe 10th April, in the 69tb year of 
his life. He was elected the life-President of tbe 
Mission by tbe late Swami Vivekananda, who 
out of reverence for him, refused to take 
the honoured seat in the. praaenoe of such an 
unique personality like Swami Brabmanaoda, 
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The Tragedy of King Kar] 

The ex-Emperor K«rl died a youoff man whose 
life must have been to him a tragedy, says the 
TintM of India. He sscended the throne in 1916 
on the de'xth of the Emperer Francis Jeseph at a 
time when the fortunes of the Dn.tl Monarchy 
weie rapidly on the wane, and his brief reign 



THE LATE EMPEROR KARL 

came to a close when be fled the country after 
the collapse of his armies in the aiitnmn of 1918. 
Soon after his aucceesion the young Emperor 
made faie influence felt; and ae a result there was 
a revival of Austrian ae distinct from Hungarian 
influence in the afiaire of the Central fowers. 
Hia fiiet action yas to endeavour to bring about 
peace and he declared that a satisfactory basis 
for peace could only be found "in mutual recogni¬ 
tion of a glorious defence”. Having had no per¬ 
sona) responsibility for tbs outbreak of tbe war, 


m 

be was (able to co-^)erate with, and to soaao 
extent to lead, the beat elements not only in 
Aus ria but in tbe Germsn Empire who were 
aiming at a general peace by underetanding. ^ It 
ia scarcely nAwesary now to enter idto tfio reasons 
which prevented those efforts from being Bueseee 
ful. Earl's task was really impossible from the 
outset, and in August, 1916, when tb% British 
Government recognised the Cxechoslovaka aa an 
allied nation, the fate of Karl was virtually 
sealed. His formal abdication ^ did not come 
uutil a few months later and then in a pathetic 
proclamation he claimed that be bad not retarded 
the re establishment of constitutional life and 
that he re opened the way to solid national 
development. • • 

Had be been content to h\e in retirement 
then he might hirve retained the generous sympa¬ 
thy of his countrymen, but bis two escapades of 
last year, in neither of which was there anything 
romantic o heroic, showed him to be a man who 
never knew the temperament of the people over 
whovi he once rule^. He*thougbt, or be preten¬ 
ded to think, that the people wanted the return 
bf a Hapsburg (it is common delusion with fallen 
sovereigns and exiled couftAfs to believe that a 
country is pining for their return); but Hungary 
soon showed that it did not wantahim, and both 
those escapades ended, as they were bound to end, 
in ignominious faMure. • 

• Mr. Montagu*! Cambridge Spepch 

By all accounts, the s]>oech which Hr. Montagu 
delivered at Cambridge, ^oon after bis retirement 
from tho Whitehall in defending himself, was a 
bn liant perforroance. Says the Daily Kewe 

it was an amaxing oration, seldom, indeed, in 
the V4io1a couno of modern political history has a 
fallen Minister made so damaging an attack upon 
the Cabinet colleagues whose counsels he, has but 
newly quitted. Re was iiDsparing in bis treat¬ 
ment of them. Tbe Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Curzon, Mr. Churchill, Colonel Amery— 
he flayed them nd in turn. All tbe disappoint¬ 
ment of a defeated idealist lent vigour to bis arm, 
apd ail hiif intimate knowledge of tbe men be was 
aasailing endowed him with deadly accuracy in 
thrusth)g at their weak spote. Tbe personality 
of * tbe speaker was picturesque ar>dvividly 
displayed. He was not impassioned, but intense, 
and would pause and smilh with disarming candour 
over some bitter (aunt. Some of his sharpeat 
piecea of invective were wrapped round and round 
by a soft cotton wool of gentle and conciliatory 
phrases. , ^ 
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• * The Prince in Japan . * 

B. B. H, the Piince of Wales arrived id 
j^okabama on the 12lh April, imd imniedintely 
left fer Tokyo the rApital of the Jupniieso fCmp’ro 
where he was jvotivcd by the Crown Piiiire of 
Japan with fitting honours. 'Jjjie latter who is 



TEIF/CROWN PRINCE OK JAPAN 

* t 

now the Regent of the Mikado (ov 0 r since bis last 
illneas), aticoiupanien the Prince of Wales ip 
many an important engi^tnent during the 
Royal tour in Japan. The Prince received 
addresses' from the President of thu House 'of 
Peers on the 12th and later visited the Imperial 
CTnivorsity where he also received an address on 
the same day, H, B, H. limohed with the 
Prince Regent and wee given a rousing demons- 
twtioo by the children of Japan who gathered in 
tbeir tbouean^B to greet ^he Prince of Wales. 
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Farewell Prince 

Rgeellency the YiperoM^t the following 
telegram in reply to H. B.^H. the Prince of 
Wales' Farewell Mess^e: 

The heart of India will be stiired by Your 
Royal Highneee’ message of farewell. You came 
to India on an embassy of good will, The 
youthful lieir to the TAione, a veteran soldier of 
the King, l-ndiaV fr'end, you leave India having 
won India’s heart. The hesrt of the people lies 
through knowhdgp nnd sympathy. From the 
day you landed in India you set youieelf to gain 
the one and ^ovidmcc ha« endowed you with the 
other. Long will tha memory of your embassy 
livd in fnciia’s hsiirt On behalf of the Princes, 
people and I'dinials of India, 1 thank Your Royal 
Highness and exforsa for inys'-lf and them our 
particular gratificiii')!! that Y»<ir Royal Highness’s 
hopfs to see India again irC the future. For 
nnself and thorn I wiah you (rodspcei, all 
happiness until we again have the ineatimahle 
privilege of welronrng Your Royal Highness to 
India. 

The Cost of a Question 

t 

Those memhers of the J<egi<-Utive Assembly 
and of the Prnvii rial (h'lincilH who make liberal 
use of the piivili-gi- of a'-king ipiibtiuns may he 
interested to leutn that ipiestiutis asked by M. 
P'a in the lloine of ('viiniiions ro-t the Goverii- 
nicnt over ,t*l vcIi M«inh'*rs are now limited 
to four i|uektionB a d.iv eai-h, but they may put a 
larger numhci on the <):d<'r Paprr provided tliey 
do not rise to H'k ilium Fio'ii this little fact 
811 ^ S a contempOTiii'r tlm man in thu stii-et tony lie 
aide to galhio' thi't the man wlio tilka loiideat 
about economy' may he thu gie>trat aitiiier in 
ex'-ntvagance. 

General Townthend 

Qeneral Town»liutid, Independent member for 
Wrekin, a division of Shrop.shiie, announces ho 
has joined ti c Conservative-. Ke saya thu na¬ 
tion is in peril <>t> all fi-iinta and it is the duty of 
all to unito against thu cuinmon .enemy.* 

Dr. John Mathai • 

It is ^nnouiiced that Dr. John Mathai has 
been permanently appointed to the Indian Edu¬ 
cational Service sh Professor of l^onomics, Presi¬ 
dency College, Madras. 
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M y fiiend Mr Nfttesan haR asked n>r 
a Rtatonient of niy educational policy 
for publication in the Jjvitan Review 
It ie with »omo little besiutmn that 1 



THE HON.’mE. C. y. CHINTAMANI. 

comply aa there is not Di^cb that is 
new in the policy followed in» the United 
ProTinccB ain^e the constitution * of the new 
Government Secondly, what ia new in the 


'policy is fiot only my own but Sir Ha^urt 
Butler's. His Excellency lost no time after the 
publication of tb^ Report of the*8adler Oommis- 
sion, in takinff steps to reform Government’s 
poliry in relation to University and Secondary 
education more or less on the lines rAommended 
by that Commission* It ha» fallen to me to 
rarry.througb Council the. Intermediate Educa¬ 
tion Att and the Aflabahad University Act. mote 
liberal in certain respects than previous Education 
Acts, but essentially in conformity with the re* 
commendations of the Sidfer Commission. 

1 should state here that Primary Education is 
not in my ehargo. It is in the bands of my hon. 
colleague Pandit .Jagat Narayan, Minister of 
Local Saif government and Public Beal^. 

* The Government of the United Provn^s hold 
that reform of Secondary FJuoatioo es necesrary 
in Older to (it the leripients of ^t the betttr to 
profit by Vnu’eiMty br well es Technical and 
P*ofei-Kiona] Educatton, and also to qualify them 
fur strvice. The Intel mediate stage of education 
n>ll5ienoefottli be a conlinuation of High School 
education and not tlie beginning of'Univeisity 
ediicution ll<gh School and Inteicnrdiato ndu- 
ratnm will be cofttrcjHcd by a Board of High 
School Hiid Intel mediate odueation'wliieh nill be 
strong and iepii<-cnta^ae. Airangementti ere in 
tiain for the ahtabliKhmcnt of a number of 
Ipterniedtate Cnltegcs It is the stiong hope of 
t^e Govert)Dient.thHt the new Board will include 
in the Guiriculum t>f bigH schools and fnter- 
mediate colleges eubjccts which will qualify the 
student for technical education. The le-otganiaed 
Allahabad Uoiversity will be a unitary, fbachiog 
and reFidential institution but will also have an 
external side to Aeal with affiliated colleges 
outside the city of Allahabad. They will be 
known in future as Associated Colleges. Ths 
University will have two gjew Faculties, Engi¬ 
neering qnd Agriculture, the Oivif Eogineering 
College at Boorkee aod tbs College of Agriculture 
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ftt Oftwnpore being tnnelerred to it by ^e 
Government. There is at present a Faculty of 
Commeroe but only a diploma of the Intermediate 
standard is given by the University, In the re¬ 
organised University there will be a degree in 
Commerce as there will be in Engineering and 
Agriculture. * It is Government’s intention^Uat 
when funds permit a Medical College shoulft be 
established at Allahabad as a part of the Univer¬ 
sity.. . 

There is no ground for apprehension that the 
Associated Colleges in outl^^ng centres will 
suffer in consequence of the reform of the 
University. Repeated assurances have been given 
in this behalf. " 

We now have Universities at Allahabad, Luck- 
now^Benares and Aligarh* the two latter being 
private and a11-{ndia institutions. It is Govern¬ 
ment’s intention that when tberinancial situation 
improves there should be Universitie-s also at Agrn 
and Cawnitpre The Agra College is the oldest 
in the United Provinces. Jt will celebrate its 
centenary in February 1923. St. John’s Cullege, 
Agra, is perhaps tfae mos^ important our 
Missionary colleges. Both of them are efficient 
institutions with a noble record of which they 
have every reason *th Jw proud. They ardently 
desire to be federated into a looal University. 
His Ezcellencyatbe Governor and 1 are In full 
sympathy with their aspiration, which is in 
accord with our own policy. * And we shall do 
our best to facilitate the accomplishment of their 
laudable dhsire, Cawnpore is our industrial and 
oommereial headquarters. There we have the 
College of Agriculture, we bave^ an aided 
College of Commerce and we have started feho 
Technological Institute, A committee baa been 
set up to work out a scheme for the eatitljish- 
ment of Local University which will be a 
federation of the institutions named above and of 
the Arts colleges that exist in the city. The 
University of Cawnpore, when established, will 
be more.fibe the Universities of Birmingham and 
• Leeds and itk principal function will he to train 
men in Agriculture, Technology ^and Commerce, 
Faculties of Science and Arts being at. the same 
time maintaired. , ' ' 

Reverting to High Schools arn Intern^ediate 
Colleges, Government aim not only at opening 
Intermediate colleges wholly maintained by the 
State but at aiding the most efficient among 
private high scbools to be raised to that status, A 
survey of the position in respect of Secondary 
Education baa brought into striking relief the 


fact that the eziAing *tulmber of bigh.schools is 
more than adequa& to meet the popular demand 
and tha( the immediate need is not an addition 
to the number of institutiond but the strength¬ 
ening 6f those that already exist. Govern¬ 
ment’s policy is therefore directed to this end. 

Before leaving tbc^subject of general education, 
1 should mention a reform which Sir Haroourt 
Butler describes as the greatest in its way. It 
ia to eff^t a divorceibetween Public Service and 
University Education. Henceforth the qualify¬ 
ing test for the Provincial Executive Service is to 
be the Intermediate Examination of the Inter¬ 
mediate Board. One reason of the unpopularity 
of educational reforms that aim at raising the 
standard was that a University degree wsa held 
to be indispensable for entrance into the Public 
Service. This difficulty has been removed From 
the path by the Government of the United 
Provinces who have laid down that the teat of 
admission for the competitive examination for the 
recruitment of Deputy Collectors will be success 
in the Intermediate examination conducted by 
the Intermediate Board. 

We have a fairly large number of technical and 
industrial schools opened (luring the last d(7.en 
years. But tfae Government recognise that there 
iti need for more. We propose to have in the 
course of years one big technical school in every 
division and one industrial school in each district. 
In addition to the College of Agriculture at 
Cawnporo we hn%’e opened an agricultural school 
at llulandsbahr imparting instruction in tho 
vernacular. The school promises to be a groat 
success. It is intendnd to open more such schools 
ns the demand becomes pronounced and funds 
are available. 

In a word, the educational policy of our 
Government is expansion and reform. Every 
effort is being made to facilitate all-round pro¬ 
gress. ' There is a slight set-hnek irt the prerent 
}ear owing to financial stringency, but I am sure 
it is only temporory. The United Provinces are 
fortunate in having at the head of Government 
Hia E.xoellency 8ir Harcourt Butler who has 
shown himself to be our foremost educational 
reformer. - , 
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aN ikoiAN MERCHANT MARINE 

BY 

Prof. BHUPATI. B. MUKHERJ^E, m. a. d. l. 

Q. B. B. Collsge, JHuzajfarjiu^t 


*|^UK cry for protecting Indian Industriefi ie 

I daily gaining in volume and ioteneity, but 
the BUggeiitiona about the method of alTor- 
diiig this hive centred round the erection of an 
effective tariti' wall to ehut out the inihjw of 
Imported goods. import duties are no doubt 
very eesootial, and in some cases aheoluteiy iudis* 
penaable, but they represent only the negative 
aspect of Protection. Protection, it tuust be 
remembered, cannot by itself create industries, 
it only serves to secure the proper; envirunoiunt, 
wherein a number of industries can spring up. 
Other measuies have to be undertaken which, 
in addition to providing the necei-Mi'y immunity 
from externa] competition, should help to build 
up the industries and make them strong. 

Pre-«niioont among those positivu uiensiirea is 
the encouragement of shipping, in India, we 
have no merchant navy of our own, and t^e 
foreign ctrrying trade of the country is ftlmost 
entirely in the liands of British atid Foreign 
Kteaiiier Oompinius. in I’JIO, before the war, 
Ruropean vessels with a total tuunago of 
1 4,740,0(tt), entered and cleared for fuieigu ports, 
while native craft accounted for 'J12J ve^sel6 
with a tonnage of 13H,8G4. In IDlH, the reopec- 
tive ligurea were—European vessel;) b,ll2U with 
a tonnage of 17,142,000, and native vessels 1097 
with a tonimgo 12(>,9:1G. After the war, the 
number and tonnage of European vessels declined 
to 5,960 ve.ssels and 10,091,<i4b tons, while 
there wus » happy increase in the case ol^ Indian 
vessels—11,598 vessels with a tonnage of 555,752. 
S^o in previous years the tonnage of Indian shi|>8 
was n negligible proportion entirely ; it rose to 3 
per cent in 19IH, 

Of these Eiiroiiean vessels in 1919, 2285 were 
British and British Indian, 79 lJutcb, 20 Greek, 
46 Italian, 70 Norwegian and 3U6 Japanese. 'This 
gives us some idea about the share of the non* 
Indian complies in the carrying trade of India. 
Not only this, but in our coasting trade, where 
the Indian steamer lines had some sdrt of a 
monopoly, the co^ipetition of the British lines is 
iDcreaaing, and Indian steamers are being gra- 
dually'displaced, The tonnage for the Indian 
vessels in the coasting trade fell to 3,150,000 in 
1918. 


The iedustrializrtion of a .country, cannot 
be complete unless she has a mercantile navy of 
her own. If she has to depend on foreign car* 
riers, she cannot •fashion hgr commercial policy 
to suit her own industrial needs, as it may 
militate against the interests of the carrying 
country and miy lead to taritT wars. The odvan* 
• tage whtcl) the particular ouutry gains by pursu¬ 
ing a protective polic/, she has to forfeit by hav¬ 
ing to pay unduly heavy freights on foreign 
ships, so that in the foreign market her goods do 
not enjoy that comparative advantage which her 
policy attempted to secure for her. J^wo objects 
should always bo kept in view—(i) A country 
must always secure the Urgesl possible share of 
the s^borne trade,for bet* own mercantile marine 
and thus gain a large amount of freight earn¬ 
ings from abroad which increase the National 
wealth ; (2) Tbe ocean trafiit should be subser* 
viunt to tho interests of tbe production and com¬ 
merce of tbe country. Home forts should be 
more frequently visited, and home articles should 
be charged a low^r rate. England owea tbe rapid 
pzpansion of her commerce to tbe Navigation 
Laws of 1651 which secured a ready carrying 
trade for her own ships and thus stimuiatod that 
industry b^ond measure. Other dbntiuental ooun- 
tsios have also tried similiar measures but have 
preferred a positive and direct navigation policy, 
and.have attained considerable success. 

It was <]uite in tho fitness of J.hings that 
it was loft to that great industrialist, tbe Hon'ble 
Mr.^ Lallubbai Samaldas to move in* March, 
1922 in the Council of State for a coiu- 
iiiittee to consider tbe best means of ^courag- 
ing tbo shipbuilding * industry in this country. 
The resolution has served to attract tbe atten. 
tioD of tl^ public to this important matter, and 
i8 is to be hoped th^t step% will be soon taken 
to create gradually an Indian shipping. 

l)r. Kidba Kumud Mukherji hs^ shown 
that Indian ships used to visit distant shores 
laden with merchandiso and carrying passengers, 
Kbipbuildiog was carrieef on extensively at difler- 
ent ports, and several places have even now retain¬ 
ed a tradition of shipbuilding. Indian vessels 
had a monopoly of the trade of the Indian Ocea*n 
till, within recent time8,*t(Ut owing to the com- 
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S »tilion of foreign coinpenieii, ehipbuilding. h&s 
eoeyed end thMe few Indian shipping oompanieg 
work with foreign-made Bteaiaerf. in 1918, the 
number of Natation Oompaniee registered in 
India, inoladiog the Inland Navigation Companies 
was 23 with a total authorized capital of 
Rs. 8,83,^,000, (Bengal and Bombay 11 each, 
and Burma) Besides these, there wei« 15 oom¬ 
paniee registered elsewhere than in India, but 
working jiere with an authorized capital of 
Rs. 26,^77,000. The proportion of Indian owned 
and Indian managed companies is extremely 
small, but the Indian^ have a fairly large share 
in the capital of t'bese other companies, the crew 
of which is also mainly Indian. So, with a view 
to develop an Indian Mercantile Marine, these 
companies will have to be utilized as p nucleus 
till further developments 'take place. Two 
methods <&n be mainly employed to encourage 
shipping—(i) Ship subsidies; and (it) bounties. 

(i) Hubhidies:—The Government can make 
grants of moi)ay to some existing companies for 
a term of years iu return for the maintenance of 
regular lines and 'other concessions, namely, 
cheaper freight rates and the, employment' of 
Indians largely in the marine. In the West, 
many countries bare secured regular carri¬ 
age of Mails by mdane of subsidies. Franoe 
subsidizes the CompagnU Generate Trane- 
atluniifjue for tb<i carriage of mails, tba expense 
amounting to 27,600,000/ram» in 1912 Austria 
pays the Austria Lloyd for miintaining liuee 
Id the Mediterranean and Eastern Asia according 
to mileage. ‘ When private enterptise failed to 
•tart Railway t'ornpanies in India, and the open¬ 
ing up of the country was largely hin((ered, the 
Government bad to directly promote Railway 
building by means of Guarantees and Rebates. 
These will certainly prove a burden for 8ome|i{ue 
to the lodiap Exchequer, but, as the ed'ect will 
be far-reaching, the people mu-^t be prepared to 
make sacridees. 

(w) Shipping . bounties are general payments 
open to anyone in return for certain legally 
Bpeci&ed performances to the interests of the 
National Shipping. These may bo' given to exist¬ 
ing companies, whether British or Indian, or to 
new oompinies, provided they .perform the requi-' 
red services. These may be of two clasw— 
(a) building bounties; and (6) service bounties. 

Building bounties are very useful in stimulat¬ 
ing shipbuilding, India has practically no ship- 
building now, except some light,ireBselB construc¬ 
ted at Ohittagong and river craft turned out by 
tbs Enginerrin'g workshops in Oatcutta and 
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Karachi. With tbs development of opr iron 
apd steel manufaotufes and with the importations 
of shipbuilding materials free of duty, it will be 
increaaingly possible to start shipbuilding enter¬ 
prise in India, France staited the praotioe ot 
giving Oonstruotion Bounties by paying 60 franca 
per ton for ships of iron or steel and 20 francs 
for wooden ships under 200 tons provided the 
plans of the ship were sanctioned by the Ni-vy 
Departme({t, Italy gfaduated this lounty m 
1900 according to speed ; it was fixed at 45 lira 
for steamers of less than 12 knots, 50 lire for 
steamers of from 12 to 15 knots, etcetera. In 
1893, Austria introduced a unit bounty at 6 
puicfsn per ton, per year for iron steamships and 
450 gulden for iron sailing ships; and 3 gulden 
for wooden sailing vessels. Japan pB^sed a 
bounty law iu 1896 to encourage shipbuilding. 

Service bounties are given to companies 
maintaining regular services between home ports 
and foreign ports, or between specified home 
ports. These are given on a calculation of the 
mileage covered and the cargo carried. They 
may also be given to foreign built steamers, but 
tbe practice is not uniform. France granted 
service bounty in tbe case of stcameisat 170 
francs per gross ton for 1000 marine miles 
covered, Italy gives bounty at reduced rates to 
foreign'-built ships. The Austrian merchant 
navy owes its rapid expansion to these bounties. 
All merchant ships constructed in Austria, mainly 
with Austrian capital, are not exempted (rom the 
Industrial tax, but are paid both a unit bonus and 
a service bounty. 

The Indian Mercantile marine can be 
developed along these linos in course of time. 
Until we have large shipbuilding concerns, we 
will have to start compenios with foreign-built 
steamers, and develop the existing lines to 
further tbe interests of tbe Indian Trade, 

PRINCE EDWARD'S SPEECHES IN INDIA. 
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TH^E “ SUBJECT" Of A Writer • 

By 

J. C. MOLONY, 1. C. S. 


i t r!r is such a good tbiog for a jouog man to 
I have a aubjant/’ so said, or is reported to 
^ have said, the Master of Ballio] to no less 
a young man than the Hon. George Nathaniel 
CurzoD. Dr. Jowett might have added that even 
for an old man “ a subject" is of lu^ircely less 
importance; “Plato without this Joteelt—a pen 
without a nib," wrote some wag ; but would Jowett 
without his Plato have been in any better case 
than a nib without a pen ? Mr. Frederic Harrison 
must owe much of his general literary success to 
his life-long absorption in a p-irticular “ sub¬ 
ject,” the somewhat arid and unattractive tepets * 
of Positivism. Mr, Stephen Paget is on his own 
showing “ of a certain age” ; he turns a neat 
phrase, be has read and travelled but, after all* 
what or where is the “ subject ” to give unity, 
cogency of appeal, to the twelve rsRH)s collected 
under the title “ 1 have renson to believe.” f* The 
particular essay which bears this title is a some¬ 
what rambling discourse on a child's gradual appre¬ 
hension of what is popularly called “religion ” 

It leads to no definite conclusion, and reading it 
one feels that the same thing has hern done^as 
well or hotter, inatiy a time hefuie In such 
narrations is found alnjo^t ir.variaMy mention of 
some quaint childish tuisunder»tand>iig of *'reli- 
gioue” wordn; and Mr. P«get ftithrully supplies 
his exinTple, Uis literary child — or is the writer 
recalling his own real experiences—bad learned 
the hymn “Pity my simplicity”; simplicity 
proved, as one might expect, too polysyllabic for 
an infant, so the words shaped themselves ss 
“ pity mice and pHcity.” The child could under¬ 
stand pity for mice, and saw no immediate reason 
why “ plicity” should not have its share of divine 
compassion, . 

But “ Town mice turned country mice,” bow 
often has the old essay been written and re¬ 
written ; it is an old friend have it never so new 
a title face. Mr. Lytton Strachey has indeed 
resuscitated and made interesting “the Victorian 
Age” and many an “ Eminent Victorian”; but his 
method,‘commendable or otherwise, has the merit 
of originality, is psculiar to himself. Mr. Fagot 
on this pAiod of the world’s history is gently 
decorous, but, one fears, gently uninteresting an 
well. Essays such as “ Catchwords," and “ the 

. * i Aovs Season to Believe. By Btsphen Pagot, 
Macmillan ft Oo., Ltd., London. 


Writing of a TJfe” recall, to their own dis¬ 
advantage, 9ir Edward Cook's delightful Literary 
KecollectioQs”. 

" Our medical oorreapondent'' indeed suggeata 
a “ subject,” a definite line^ of thought which 
Mr, Paget might have pursued and ezp*ounded as 
bis particular message to the world, Mr. Psget, 
by profession doctor, here writes arrestingly 
enough on the need for*the iliedical enlighten¬ 
ment of the people through the medium of the 
great newspapers. The column of “ our medical 
correspondent”, is ordinarily poor stuff; at its 
lowest it^s the bait* of free medical advice to 
attract subscribers to the paper ; evenVt its best 
little better than platitude Chat fills a vacant 
space. Mr. Paget’s ideal correspondent would be 
an accredited representative of the profession, a 
medical editor, oenapr and adviser, rather than 
a medical correspondent. He would see that 
the, general reader is saved from the bitter dis- 
appdlntment that* ordinarily follows ou the pro- 

* claiming of some new and ipfalltble “ treatment” 
for cancer and oonsumptioB ; he would see that 
“ discoveries’’announced are tested and proven* 
He would not essay the impossible and seek to 
make “ every man his own doctor” ; but, to the 
extent that medical science and pr%ptioe can be 
explained to those without teobnioal knowledge, 

* he would see that explanations offered were at 
once thoroughly sensible and tboroflgbly trutbfal. 


HEROIC MOTHERHOOD 

e BY 

MR. MEHEBMANECH PitHAWALLA. 

What tbo’ in radiant realms of bliss you h>aiu 
And deeper, deeper drink life's ruby ^eine, • 

And freely taste of wdhiock'B joys divine, 

O bappy bride, yfturs is but half a home; 

But when you/tiny treasure, fair and sweet 
You protftlly hold to your own ardent heart 
Wbioh with its baby^aughs ind cries doth smart, 
A perfect home it makes; a life complete. 

• 

0 Mazda Lord, wilt Thou not deign to bless. 

Bach worthy wife with mother's honoured name, 
And with the crown of gforious parenthood i 
Grant that In all hlr grace and steadfastness 
She soon may stark and play a treble game, 

And claim for rights of traest womsnliocKl I 



dYarchY and after 

• By Mr. C. R. REDDY, m. l. c. 


iobrodootioa of D/archj came none too 
I * aoon ; the matter for enquiry new ie 
whether it.aatUfies the needs of t^e times or 
has already Sacoma a oread outworn. Is it too soon 
to judge? Haohanical mMSurements of time are 
DO test; aooottut must be taken of the volume and 
▼elooity .with which ‘the new forces in India, 
oreated and Ut loose by British education and 
British ideaia, are moving. If the tide is strong 
and fl)wiagin the ver/ direction in which the 
best miods in Bagland deairad and encouraged it 
to fl iw, it will be nothing leas than sekf-stultifi- 
cation to try to meet it by a blank negative and 
its inevitable offspring brutal repression. 

Toe ctrcumsbances under which Dyarchy was 
introdused militated against its i^pularity, A 
Inform, whio'i, had it come earlier, would have been 
hailed as a striking proof of Eogland’s good eill 
and buDsuit'iAaD mission, failed to evoke 
universal enthusiasm' or allay the suspicion 
engenlerad by the insincefities and chicaneries of 
the BureauJratio regime. People could not be 
oartain whether this wae only new tactics or the 
beginning of a new st^rttegy in consonance with 
the moral professions held all along and, accentuat¬ 
ed during the war. , The Mobammadans had been 
trexted to a dose of diplomatic sharp practice from 
which they will not recover in this generation. 
The solemn pledges given, doubtless to consultation 
with tbs .^Uivs, to the Indian Oovernmeot, in 
order to secure'- the loyalty of Mussulmans and 
Mussulman troops, •regarding the treatment to be 
meted out to Turkey when the time* for making 
peace arrived, were set at nought in spite of the 
unanimous protest of India; the Hindus, 
Europeans, the Government of Indians wallas Ihb 
Moslems more directly affected were in plain words 
duped. Whpn it was known that France and 
Italy were prepared to treat Turkey generou-l/ 
and it was only ‘England, or rather Mr. Lloyd 
Gsorga, that favoured Greece„tbe Mohammadan 
exasperation became unbounded. In this hour 
of betrayal the Hindus, who resented in full 
the insult offered to India, as well ks the 
other creeds and raoee in SndU, stood by 
their Moslem countrymen in their demand 
for the futfllment of the pledges given by 
England; Ibey were not prepared to concede 
that England could treat bet bond to India as a 
sorep of paper. The situation' of distrust and 
' boetility thus created was rendered intolerable to 
^national self-respect by the happenings in the 
' Punjab, A gfoeeome ou^Tage on humanity was 
pwpitthM u a {batter of syetem, principle and 


method at tbs vary time when the British -and 
Allied stateAnen and more than half the world 
were ringing with professions of high morality, 
and singing the song of a new heavan on earth, 
a new righteousness and a new secular brother* 
hood. The defeat of Germany was to have been 
the preludartq this new glory ; and the only bene¬ 
fit and franchise that India got from it was the 
cold-blooded massacre of innocents at Jalli* 
anwallab ! People looking at the reign of greed 
and unscrupulous ambition raging rampant in 
Morocco, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Mesopota¬ 
mia and other Eastern lands and the Eoglish 
colonies could draw only one conclusion that nei¬ 
ther gennroelty nor justice was to be expected 
for Orientals from the European ; that the war 
bad not made him less selfish but bnly more 
hypocritical ; that the White Peril should be 
fought at once and that delay would lead to its 
irresistable consolidation. Asia feels like a big 
bull over which the coils of tbeboaare tightening. 
Wilsoit’e fourteen points had crumbled into 
hypocritical dust at Versailles The American 
Senate had doubtless upheld the standard of inter¬ 
national morality; but its attitude was at 
beet only negative. It would not have any¬ 
thing to do with tbe cynics] peace treaties 
forged in Paris; but it lacked tbe mission¬ 
ary zsa] and impluse to redeem the • world 
by active intervention. Moreover—people knew 
that after all tbe Senate was a corporation of 
plutocrats; tbe world bad never received any¬ 
thing but damaged goods from that source; 
moral elevation and spiritual fervour are tbe last 
things to be found in their bulging pockets. 
Though it is true that Reparation was substitu¬ 
ted for Indemnity and Mandate for Annexation, 
terminological camouSage was not what humanity 
bad sighed for during tbe war ; and its hope was 
dashed to pieces. Eelf-expression, after playing 
a brilliant part in the diplomacy of war, was 
amended out of existence; and has to-day be¬ 
come a forbidden reference. Tbe bitter contempt 
for truth and pledges that tbe peace procfedings 
betrayed bad its share in shattering the eonfi- 
deoce of tbe Exet iu tbe honour and. humanity 
of the West. There can bo little doubt that tbe 
Paris treaties are a betrayal of the world’s hope 
and robbed tbe great sacrifice of war of its 
possible fruitfulness of humanitarian good. 

It is almost certain that the conduct of the. 
politicians and Governments did not represent 
the oODvietioDB of tbe massee in Europe; and 
that even now, thore ore popular foroos at work 
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which, will bring abdbt ^ the near fubare a 
•higher order of international relatione. Thero 
are in India a number of thinkers of the first 
rank* beaded by Tagore who see beneath the 
surface of things and are satisfied that the 
deeper currents have not been alTeeted by the 
materialistic fury of Clfmtnaaua and Lloyd 
Georges and is steadily following in the right 
direction. But the average Indian has no faith 
in the European wilfr to be good. This 
scepticism bae become ac''eiituated by the 
reckless increase of ealaries for the higher 
officialdom in India. Such an increase ought to 
have started from below where the justification 
was greater ; and if that bad been done, it could 
have stopped at whatever level our finances, 
called halt without musing hardship or Heart¬ 
burning ; but now that it was started in the 
higher ranks it has to be carried through down 
to the low* at at whatever coat to* the State, fn 
Madras the fiO^slative Council resolved to 
double the pay of village liendo.en—an addition 
of 20 lakhs to the expenditure ! Government 
could not resist the ptopoeal. If pity for the 
man getting Rs 11,000 /—» month is n sentiment, 
will it not heonine a 4 >assion as it conteinpla'es the 
yilight of him that is getting but .seven rupees? 
The country is p-is.sing through an i^dusA'ini 
and cornmei'cinl cri.sis; tho fin ircn-s are in dis* 
order : deficits amount to more than what the 
cautious and the pessimistic anticipated. The 
after-efi'ecta of war, when the ponaliias of lavish 
borrowing and enfoiced credits are to he met, are 
not a surprise; they should h-tvn boon foreseen. 
And yet <lurii)g this vniy crisis the salaries of the 
Indian and provinoial services, which relatively 
to tho.so obtaining iu other countries, far richer 
than India, aro a su.andal in e.'ctrivagance, were 
added to largely without a tliought for the 
future of economy. Not n few in fndia are 
under the belief that it was a bribe to fhe servi- 
064 to accept the Reforms loyally—compensation 
naid for damage done to power and prestige. Are 
the reforms worth the purcha e^ Opinions djti'er, 
but the school which is inclined to give a 
negative answer gathers strength as each day 
demonstrates the impossibility of embarking on 
any Development Scheme without, recourse to 
fresh taxatipn, which in the face of Gandhism is a 
hazardous enterprise, or borrowing. In a poor 
country like India, political liberty, seven bad 
there been more of it than what has been given- 
.could hardly face the seas with the miit-stone of 
heavy deficit budgets tied firmly to its neck. It 
is at this juncture that the patriotic and moral 


furies of Qandbian oattonalism ere upsetting 
trade and drink revenue. The fact cannot be dis¬ 
guised that the liAnisters ohossn—eleotsd is too 
good a description—to ofilos under the present 
regime have not tbe popularity and in some cases 
even tbe ftoral prestige attsobkig ^ personal 
(distinction to undertake to propose new taxes or 
do anything beyond thread-hare routine. They 
know that though they may hp^ve office, they have 
not tbe power and influence ; they are Already a 
beaten lot. Even in Madras, where up to a limit, 
party support cpuld be relied upon, and national¬ 
ism is not yet the force*that* it is in Northern 
Indie, caution has to be strictly observed. The 
philosophib student of constitutionalism can how¬ 
ever find consolation in tbe growing strength of 
extra-parliamentary opinion, which keepsJiegtela- 
tures in check—and not infrequently in dread. 
Much contention is posftbls on the relative merits 
of timid verau$ couregeoua ministries, but consti- 
tutionslism does require, if it is nq{ to degenerate 
into disguised oligarchy, that some regard must 
be shown to opinion outside tvhen its strength bas 
b^n unmistakably demonstrated ; otherv^ise it 
wilf provoke a revolution. 

In some measure Gandhi gained his revolu¬ 
tionary point' when he* induced bis party to 
boycott the Refoim Councils and rofufe to 
go to the polls either ss voters or as candi¬ 
dates. It caused a split in his party ; some 
distinguished cnen, who had till then been 
swearing absolute, indefensible loyalty to Con¬ 
gress, discovered other grounds on •which' to 
exempt themselves from its full colisrquenrss, but 
though they got elected th^ came shorn of 
,moral prfstigo. On this qiirstion the majority of 
Congres.s leaders were opposed to Gandhi, but 
they manfully yielded ns a iiistter of discipline— 
tlTe*first instance in Indian bisloi^ when loyal 
subordination to an acknowledged leader was 
pracibed on such a large fcale inspite of deep 
diVerenroa of ’ opinion. Even.to-day, Messrs. 
Kalkar, .Taynkar and the illustriou's Malaviya 
consider the boycoU of councils *a big mistake 
and there wor^tbe clearest possible signs of their 
breaking awa'y from Gandhi next Christmas if he 
.still persisted* in it, when tbe repressive policy 
of Government ttien inaugurated came to his 
resebe and restored for a further term a united 
following. Oandhian madness is nevef without 
a method. Tbe boycott was started in order to 
impair the moralpompbtenoe of the new councils, 
to organise his forces free from tbe disbraotions 
inevitable to legislative participation and responsi¬ 
bility, and to create an extra-opnetitutioDal fdree 
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which will o^mwo the legel ag^Doiee of Govern* 
meat. Beepoiietbilitj Is a moderating influence 
on the excerciae of power ; a revolutionary there* 
fore prefere irreaponaible poeitjon of an 

agitator. More^r the Qandhian oonetruotive 
programme, if aueh a thiog does exut outaidd 
the oloude, it an irritant and not a sedative; it 
i> will ‘ not work and will toon be rejected by bis 
own followore. It it doubtful alto if in 1930 he 
would have bad a majority, had be oonteeted the 
itate. « * 

For ell^litoral fights in India are still pra* 
dominantly personal and communal. The general 
pcditioB of press and platform hardly alTeot the 
voting. The Isndtord, the mprchant and lawyer 
have tSeir clientele; and every man has bis 
tribe, clan, or creed behind him, who follow with 
iheepish fidelity. In this meiieavalism political 
ooDvietion counts for little. In a way all are 
nationalists ; ahd until the irreducible minimum 
of Home Rule has been acquired, true parties, 
based nn conflict of internal iotereets, are not 
likely to arise. Whatever the ‘ reason Gandhi 
avoided a trial of strength in which evan * victory 
would leave him but w'^er for bis purpose. And 
has he not succeeded in impairing the represent¬ 
ative character and constitutional, as opposed to 
legal, competence of ministers and legislatures? 
The answer is, I am afraid, in t^e affirmative. 
No member fiebavea as though he has the support 
of an electoral majority behind him ; no minister 
dare assume that sooident and good fortune have 
not had as much ^o do with his acquisition of 
office, as factors of mors legitimats oompiitatioo. 
Add to the moral distress of the situation the 
empty purpas and wrong balances—you have a 
picture of their sorry plight. Oandbi is a releirh- 
less foe ; be drives the screw the whole length 
through and won’t spare a single turn if he gets 
the chance.' If the ministers keep quiet, they 
are a costly blunder ; if they wish to do anything 
and ask for'the .funds (a contingency that they 
have so far carefully refrained from creating), 
why then they are another set of»plunderers, 
native parasites more troublesom.o and- more 
difficult to shake off than nnaoolimatised ones 
of foreign origin. So far as constructive wotlr is 
oonosrned be has reduced Government to bU own 
levti! It dan do nothing ; It is at a stand-still. 

And NoD*Oo*operation is the threat that 
produces this paralysis. The 'VilUgera in the 
Kistoa Diitriet, tillers of the eeij who bad never 
knovo'any politics beyond the psyment of their 
•eziy taxee, gather roundgin Executive Oounoillor, 
bo&oQr him, fe6» him', pnuse bin. flatter biiOi 


dnd inform him firmly that if the water-rate is 
revised ^]{H-the very purpose for which the 
.diplomstio 'journey is undertaken-~-they will join 
Gandhi and witbold payment of taxes. The 
councillor has to be affable, for they are his 
hosts ; be smiles ; but the feel of the cold eteel 
is slready in bis heart. The representative' 
ministers fftre no better. •• A party demonstrstioo, 
well-planned, grandly engineered, is fasld in 
honour of the Madras Triumvirate at Oocanada; 
but the resolutions passed include total prohibi¬ 
tion and other ingrediente of Gaddhian dynaroitei 
In Pained the . ryots of out of the way villages 
resist the forest laws ; the officials of the District, 
European and Indian, descend on them for the 
usual enquiries and sympathetic considerations; 
they are refused all supplies and are forced to 
return filled with hunger and Tesenthtent; one 
of the ring-leaders, a Bsrristor of Gray’s Inn, 
is sent to jail as be will not give security for 
good behaviour as called upon by the District 
Magistrate; though his word is enough as bail 
bond be electa the jail ; and bis wife, a gill of 
tender nurture brnnght uf> is the secluded 
dignity of a Hindu house, takM to the platform 
and • invites Government to be so kind ns to 
cause her to join her husband ; and the offi¬ 
cials, some of whom realise, even though 
they do not approve, the tragic beauty and 
intensity of this new sentiment, either refrain 
from action or act with a courtesy and reluctance 
unknown to tha days of sun dried bureaucracy, 
A new giace has permeated their hearts too as it 
has done that of the country—and in this ia the 
hope of intimate re-union lietweeu 'Government 
and people in the future. Gopalnkriehnayya, 
called upon to give security for good be¬ 
haviour, lefures with u wealth of humour 
and courtesy; the Mugistnite, a Euirpcnn, 
laughs with him, begs him to yield, and 
driven to send him to jdl enquires what ho 
could do to make his life aa comfortable 
as ^seible there. The humane treatment 
of political prisoners is a novel feature in 
India. But will it last long? It ia already 
becoming apparent that Government have repent¬ 
ed of their ohivniry and are resumtpg harsher 
methods of repression. This change is due to the 
insult offered to H. R. H. the Prinoe of Wales by 
the organisation of a nation-wide ..Aartaf on the 
day be landed in Bombay and the riots which 
broke out to tlmt city on that oocssion. Since 
then wholesale arrests and rigorous imprisonmsnte 
f<w political offences have become the order of the 
day. The total number of youths educated end 
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opirit^d, that are in jail to-day (the lOtb 
'December)* cannot be leps than 3,000 ; and if 
tbia rate of incarceration is kept up tbe- British 
OoTernment will soon come to be regarded as tbe 
gaoler of educated India; but this is euro to be ^ 
passing mood ; the very excess will produce a re¬ 
action ; and when Government realises that tbe 
jail is no cure for nationalism, they will think of 
their ways, including, possibly conversations 
with Gandhi, Malaviya, and other pifrty leaders 
most competent to speak on behalf of India, 
Most Indians are sorry that the Prince has been 
put in a falt-e position by this untimely visit; and 
hope that he will not be found to^be less generous 
in bis ostiniiite of Indians than Lm-d Uardingo 
was inspite of the bomb-attack macle on him, * 

Tho new spirit in India has on the whole 
spread to the Kureniicrncy also. If it has made 
tho Indian a greater patriot than before, it i^s 
implanted in the British ofticial a cliiv.^ry that hn 
was not accustomed to display in his relations to 
people of another colour ; 

The manner in which Dyarchy has been worked 
must have (•.nused tlisappointmont to mon 
accustomed to the Parliamentary psychology of 
England, Rut there is nothing surprising in 
India failing to catch at a hound the ovoliiti^n of 
centuries. Tliough responsibility Iftis bet-n 
introduced, it nxtonds only to .1 part of tho 
Government—tbe rest of it wbicb is the major 
portion, is still bure lucrutic. Parliamentaiy 
light has to contend against beavy clouds and , 
clone a way for itself, Tho nicntalitv of tho 
CJouncdlors in charge of the rc'^cived subjects is « f 
oovirae of the classical, oniclal ji itt.crn ; but the 
ministers, legislators and the people too lirtvc < 
not yet acipiircd tho Parliainontarv mind, <!Ut- 
look and attitude. Ministers mimic the bureau¬ 
cratic tone. Mo'^t of them know no betWr ethics nr 
mannurq than those thov saw cscinpuloid Ijy the 
FiXOCUtive Couiiciil'U-s in the days wbcii the 
Logisiativo Councils were only advisory bodies, 
and responsibility was not iidinittrd ; ond tbe 
lordly Councillor, appointed without refirci.ce to 
party following, or tion-ollicial wisluv, soinotiiiicH 
cultivated popularity by doling out condescending 
nods fend patronising words, .-uid deigning even to • 
applaud tho elected members fur their wisdom in 
aupportinl^ his omniscient measures. Thus a 
minister, supposed to be the leader o^ the most 
numerous though not a majority p«Vty, gravely 
thanked tbe house for its kindnons in adopting 

* The publication of tbe article was delayed for 
reasons beyond the control of the writer. The number 
of political prisoners now cannot be le.ss than 20,000. 
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bis budget—the style of tbe old bureaucrats. In 
England, the Minivers take the lead in furthering 
the party policy : hero owing to the bureaucratic 
reticence which ministers, credited, to be party 
leaders adopt, tbe private members are in full 
command of the lirid of policy. move 

■esolution# of the first importance, which are 
not infrequently carried, without the rrspontible 
ministers contributing anything, not pven their 
votes 1 The Ministers ape the dignity nniTreserve 
of tbe Executive Councillors of tho Old Regime— 
and have in fact become % reserved subject—very 
reserved indeed 1 The resolutions of private mem¬ 
bers range through all degrees of importance and 
generality, from fundamental policy to the smal¬ 
lest dq^uila of administration. Tho English 
Parliament rarely*interests itself in axecutive 
minutiae—here the [jegishitui g is inquisitorial and 
has no desire to limit itself in tho main to legis¬ 
lation .and genoral control of Ooverrment. This 
is duo tu threo ciiuscs : (I) lo\|P of power and 
absence of self-rrstraint and the reaction from ages 
of suppression ; (2) lack of ministerial guidance and 
leqfl in debates ^nd (H)*the excusable jealousy of 
a foreign bureaucracy which has to be taught 
how to administer with Hvuipntby. As an object 
of criticism tho high plllhhtl of some other caste 
or creed is no less attractive than a European. 
Legislators desire to bo in eviderco ; must they not 
cut a figure in tho eyes of their electorate ? and 
quantity of speech, re.solution and interpellation 
is nnu way of justif 3 ’ing popular choice and 
rotHiriiog electoral confidence. *W^ere iheir 
deportments are involved, tlio Ministers meet tbe 
situation b}; the stale device^f giving a sympa¬ 
thetic .assuiaiue; whereupon the resolution is 
withdrawn and a moral victory is claimed. Op 
if^it an Educational Itefoim or a New University 
that the members me after? Tjie Minister will 
gladly Bppoiiit n Oonimittcc, an irresistable 
attraction to i^eople hoping to find a place on it. 
There is not a Minister who ie jiot surrounded by 
an impregnable circle of Ooiunuttefs; even tbe 
1/engue ol Natiitlis could rot Jive him greater 
security than tho loyal Uomnjittces of his own 
fertile creation. It would have been thought 
that Govern^neqJ, by a r/spon.sible Ministry would 
hijve meant Government by Ministers who knew 
tvhst they were there for, and who yvould, there¬ 
fore be able to take a definite s^and on tbe 
i^uestions prosonted, Further having their own 
plans and prograninio, they would he expected to 
pay what exactly they would do and how finan¬ 
ces, time, and other conditions being what 
they are, they could no.t accept any more (tropo-. 
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mIa as practicable whatever ^heir merits io the 
ebatraot. 8aoh an attitude is uDoommon, scarce 
to a degree. Oo the cootrary it is usual to Bod 
Ministers dealing out sympathy liberally aod 
professing ^the «aitmo8t readiness t<f do any¬ 
thing that the house wished «.i( onIj( 
the house would find the money I As if 
it is not his businefs to make up bis mind and if 
he made ft up in favour, to find the money! 
Hr. Ohintamani aod Mr. Paranjape are not 
formed of such back-bone-lesa stufl'*; but even the 
'latter had to beVemindedon one occasion that 
be should shoulder the responsibility for saying 
yes or no and that if be approved of a scheme 
should stake his career on finding the ways and 
means. «It is not many moDtfhs yet since one of 
the Madras Ministers declared that he had an 
open mind ; that he bad no pre-conceived notions 
to force on the public; that he invited nil to 
give their views ; and would consider them care¬ 
fully. If such a thing had, been said by an 
Executive Oounoillor *of the old regime it would 
have passed muster for 'popular sympathy and 
devotion to democracy, Ooming from one presu¬ 
med to be a party leader it betrays confusion of 
thought and insufficisirt ^realisation of the ele¬ 
mentary conditions of responsible Government. 
Where the ministers have no minds of their own, 
but are only too ready to carry out whatever 
others want, ^.he principle of responsibility cannot 
rise at all and no progress is possible towards 
party or constitutional Government as it is under¬ 
stood in EnglAid. They are agents and tools 
and no longer leaders, fit only for subeervient 
routine and not for initiative. * 

The people, do not know how to keep up the 
dignity of democracy and servile manners have 
not yet become extinct. Eagerly do AsHOciations, 
Committees, and Societies desire to approach 
ministers tp get this or that item included in 
their policies, I^P * limit there is nothing 
undignified In this ; but a universal rush to 
Ministerial* ante-chambers is • hardly a sign of 
democratic self-respect. "Seeing pebpIo”isa fine 
art in this climate ; the man who wants to get on 
goes on a pilgrimage ^ thos^ that have; and 
the man who has got on would be oflended 
if ceremonial visits are not paid to him and''the 
proper quantity of incenee burnt. Our public men' 
do not quits realise that no ministry is immortal; 
that all policies and schemes c^uld be criticised 
after they are published, and amended if not now 
yet in a subsequent legislature; and that there 
is DOt the same need to-day, as in the days of 
peeret, omnipotent, infallible bureaucracy, to pray 


to the gods in good time before they act end let' 
your wishes be known. While every one should 
bs ready to,co-operate with party oivOovernment, 
*it should be done only under conditions conser¬ 
vative of the tone and dignity of public life. Now 
that autocratic terror is over, people should give 
rest to their knees and not crawl so very much; 
Garlanding and ceremonial reception of ministers 
by officials find non-oifiriMs is another vestige of 
Mabapisni Every minister is presented with a 
municipal address on bis first visit to a town; 
and much garlanding by loyal officials and gentle¬ 
men is indulged in and even expected. Honours 
that should be rdFOi ved for rare merit and achiove- 
jnent have become the ponjuisites of mere office 
and \ho sport of paity spirit. However, these 
pastime of political infancy will, 1 trust, be 
seedily transcondoJ. 

In a rezent speech delivered at a demonstration 
of the Non-Brahmin party tho present writer 
thus criticised Dyarchy : 

“ It is high time that Dyarchy should be replaced 
by full provincial autonomy. It was introduced as a 
compromise and like roost compromises on principle 
• it has not aatisfiod either of. the parties to the 
bargain. It is a political paradox which required 
insti^nt resolution, no matter whether it is a success 
or fuilura If it bas boon a succoss it must naturally 
lead to a fuller and more logical systom ; if it has 
been a failure it must givo place to something hotter 
and autonomy is the only possible alternative. After 
a careful study of tho work uf the Provincial Oouncils 
in India I have come to tho conclusion that ^t is an 
aiiamoly, persistance in which will do no credit to 
British Indian ■tatosm.'tnship. Under it neither the 
Ministers nor the Councillors enjoy the requisite 
freedom and power: iiiid while these are absent 
constitutional responsibility is impossible. The Conn- 
ciilors seem to feel that they are too frequently left 
in the air without suflioiont support. The Ministers 
again fool that thoir intluenco is not sufficiently per¬ 
vasive and with finanoce practic.olly takon cut of their 
hands they are put to tho invidious task of making 
bricks witfiout straw. Further, elections are not 
fought on the transferred subjects only. Popular 
leaders and candidates have to declare th^ir views on 
all the problems of the day and when queetions outside 
the transferred subjects como up for discussion they find 
thoraselves in a situation of extraordinary difficulty 
and delicacy. In the absence of full control over their 
subordinates in the higher services the Ministers can 
at best be only responsible advisers to the Govern¬ 
ment and not responsible executive »■ intended by the 
statute. It is a question for consideratien whether 
under this system wo have bad Ministers with colleo- 
tive rcBpo*nqibility or only Ministers, with individual. 
Owing to their illogical assooiation with Executive 
Councillora and the influenoe, 1 supifose, of bureau¬ 
cratic traditions and utraosphere, Ministers have not 
been able to take the lead in the Legislatures in; the 
same way as the Cabinets in Europe do and the 
Legislative Councils are therefore left very much as 
they were forroedy though with more power. 
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In several of tbo ProTinoes ){iniaterial Goreroment 
•baa been rsfber pauive, taking defeats in the eama 
way as the Executive Uounoillors would and reducing 
thenvelvea more or less to the position of a slate on 
which the L«(lslative Council could write what it 
pleases. For these defects and unsatisfactory 
features the system is to blamo and not the persons. 

It was a cruel irony to have enthroned, as a cynic 
might aver, dyarchy on tbo toddy shop, and with a 
treasury depleted by the reckleee raising of ealariea 
and Gandhism attacking one of tbs chief sources of 
our revenue, the mjiiisterlh] poeitiou hat been made 
extremely difficult. It is to the credit of uur leaders 
and the co-operation of all members including 
Kuropeane that things are nut worse than they are. 
But this political unomaty should not be prolonged 
beyond the term of the present CuuuciIh "* 

Tne notable 10 . 1.11110 about it ii’ihatit rweivod 
the warm approval oi the iitiiiinturial oif'iio,^ 
The Jmlice. Tilings caniiul bo in.- good wav^vUcn 
luiniateriul organH thonisolves <lot;ry Dyuolij. 

It wiiH <)X|>ecteil that party systouj ol Govnrn- 
inent would oonio into exfstolicM in the 
Council.^; an 1 aiaidsb healthy rivalry anti rnti- 
ciaiii rettpoiiaibility of the tt'aiisfi-rrod bail of lh» 
Executive would bo roalisud itospoii.sinibty la 
tbe uit'iiitiiii feature of the iiuw re^^iiuo ; tb:iL is 
what dil}‘jrontiato.s it from buicaucrticy. It ik 
B ad to havu to civifcss that from this } uint of • 
viow the iCoFiiruiit have not been a success ; tlmy 
may even be bold to have failod. Miinpter'V me 
individuilly chosen by the Governors ; anil collec¬ 
tive resposibility of tbe Ministry is tboreforu out 
of the ijueHtion. Kurtbcrmorc, officials nooi!- 
iiatod •to the Logislatuio, .ire |)ornnltoil to tuku 
part in tbo diacussioii anil voln on Mibj-i.is * 
included in tho Transferred ))opiitmoiil.s ulso, 
which apart ti >m providing imni.s»i>is with a 
dopondablo biidj L'lurd, sitH sigairist ilie ivell- 
eHtablisbud duetniic tb.it. tbo w-i vices sbuuid not 
take part in politics, if J’.iity Govonimm't bad 
been contemplated by tbo Governors, tbiH an¬ 
omaly would not have been coantonaiicod,^ eince 
it is iucoiiceiviible that they would ‘have deli¬ 
berately approved of a scheme under which the 

•Since this was written some strange things have 
happened wLic.h further prove the other impossibility 
of Dyarchy. Sir Sorendrunalh li.incrjoe has aulliori- 
sod a friend to notify the world that be bad nothing 
to do wth the Keprussion in Bengal and was opposed 
to it. Surely a statement like tins ought to bo made 
in the Council itself. The Madras Ministers as by 
statute boflud, remained tieutr.il while tlicir party 
voted solidly for permanent soUleinentI Two points 
are clear. (1) Dyarchy is not a happy ^onipronnso 
between the p/inciple of resi'ousihility and that of 
unity of Oovornnient. (2) Under it, Ministers have 
to balance in an irreeponsiblr manner and cannot 
exercise party leadership, and this will probably 
affect their ohancea of re-election. 


beads of certain departments would be put to the 
necessity of speslyng and voting one way while 
serving under one Minister and in a different 
way when serving under a Minister of a different 
persuasion. From this and other absurdities of 
procedure *ODe is forced to coacludg that tbe 
ifnplicntiowB of Ministerial responsibility were 
either not understood or ignored of set purpose 
and with a view to perpetuate under ^iKguise the 
bureaucrafic system, * 

The tbiioroticil imperfection here described 
receives the grimmest po^ible •comment from the* 
tacts and practices of tbe different Chambers and 
Ministorse There have been numerous instances 
even in Madras of the party voting one way and 
Ministere, tho other. Uombay, Bengal^ and the 
Uiiitod Provinces afford more illustrations. As 
it Ik needleaa to quote nil of tHbm, 1 shall content 
myself with a few samples. On tbe Oudb Rent 
Bill, tho Libersl P.irty, of which Mr Chintamani 
is a memlier and an ex-President^o boot, broke 
away from the *Govorniiient and opposed it 
bitterly; and yet Mr. Chintamani remains a 
Mkiister. lie •neither helped nor opposed bis 
party during tbu heated dibcussions on the subject 
but'observed a iieutrality,l^ard)y compatible with 
party principle. In Clio Bengal Cbamber, both 
tho Minister fur Education and for Local Self- 
government have been in diificulties with tbe 
ijegislature, bi^t that docs not seem to baveaffect- 
ud tbeir uiMcial position in any way. Does a 
man cease to be bound by the party J^rogramme 
from tbo nioinoiit he becomes a Minister ? Is a 
Minister n new npeoies of bui^ucrat ? Or is be 
an ambitious creature ready to crawl either on 
dry land or dive into the wafers, according to the 
exigencioK of tbo moment I In Bombay tbe 
diecussien on the separation of Executive and 
Judicial functions revealed muclf inconsistenuy 
of conduct on the, part of some Ministers. It 
ba.H been said that tbe convention of resigning in 
circumataiicos that according to* English custom 
render such action obligatory, ha^not yet obtained 
ill India; apd if to this is added the further 
factor th.at Ministers do not setm to be bound by 
their previous speeches and pledges, it is clear 
■that ros(>onBibil)ty has b^nroe a mere word and 
bye-word, and that the system is stilt bureaucratic 
*de facto, it may bo that not being * accustomed 
to public life the party loaders spoke with less 
restraint and prudence at the time of tbe elect- 
ions but whatever the explanation, incidents 
all over tbe country, have i-aat considerable sus¬ 
picion on tbe system and its working, Npt ^ 
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fow regard it ae bureaucracy undecM new name 
aud Btyle, 1 have not uooie norose a single pub' 
licort, European or Indian, Moderaj^ or Extre¬ 
mist, who does not hold Dyarchy in its present 
form to be axtr^ely unsatisfactory at.d unwork¬ 
able. • ^ 

DisTKICT Oi'PIC'IAliS 

The position of the District Ollicials under 
Dyarchy A unhappy because anomalous. The 
District Magistrate was in tbo old days a 
Deputy Governor—liaad of a^l the brauebos 
of tbe local administration acting under 
the orders of his otlicial suporiors. To-day be 
has to play a double part, represent a ^sponsible 
minister in respect of tbe series coining under 
the tri^nsferred department^ .and continue in 
respect of Police and other leservod e.ubjects to 
excerciso bureaucratic rule ul tbo qjd type. It is 
not easy for one and the same person to i>erSoniry 
two contradictory ideals and illustrate two oppo¬ 
site sets of prmciplos and methods; tu play the 
bureaucnit for one half tbo day and the democrat 
for the other half. Anil Ministerial tours 
more frequent; and tbe mode 6f their reception 
being popubir, the exclu-sive collector has to 
rub his shoulders with, stbe crowd waiting at the 
Hallway Station. Tbe democratic loaven of the 
new regime goes gainst the bureaucratic grain, 
and though many llritishers of culture and talent 
have in tb^r devotion to ludiAcin which they 
are not behind the patriots, accomodated them¬ 
selves to theajther manners of these other times, 
there is a couAdetable section whiub has grown 
sourer in temper,» and cynical of purpose under 
tbo now political hygoine. No blame lo them ;, 
though all praise to tbe former. They came over 
here to rule; and not to be ruled. O dour 
prejudice, racial iiitulerance and the rest of^,bo 
array of primitive irrationalitio< lue not to be 
subjugated^with the case with which a white army 
overruns tho KaHira or Basutos. 'The b.irbaristn 
within is a •harder coticjiiost than that which is 
without, 'Xwo»or three solqtions are possible; 
to let tbo mal contents go and till Kp their places 
with Indians ; to bi^vak up the illogfol unity of 
the District Administration into iits coiAponent 
departments, and plae4 each *under a separate 
bead, directly responsible to the superiors at'the 
Uapital. Tho association between revenue collec¬ 
tion, magisterial powei-<, and the headship of the 
Police and other services irf a historical accident., 
a derivative of tho Subedart of*Mughal days. In 
those unsettled time?, the sword had to bo 
unsheathed for every purjiose ; and tho ereotiou 
of deputy despotisms de^, satrapies was perhaps 
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necessary. We have outgrown the necesBities oC 
those days as well as their barbarous conceptions 
of tbe relations between tbe rulers and the ruled ; 
and a decentralisation on the lines bere snggested 
is the only way to secure to each ollicial the 
lii-st desideratum of elhoiency and self-respect 
viz that be wilt servo but one master. Ookhale’s 
sebome of tempering the autocracy of (he D’K'riet 
Magistrate by means of< Advisory councils not 
worth trying under present conditiuns. llwas 
a diluted version of the American principle of 
replacing the British-lndian Kystem of one man 
Govermnerit by a Commission Government of 
three, of which4wo shall be natives, which they 
adopted with such excellent results in the 
Philbpines. But then America worked con- 
sistenly for uplifting tbe Pbillipines to national 
status; and that arrangement iitted in with 
their scheme. Unfoitunately the British Govern¬ 
ment, thbugli perhaps equally sincere in its 
desire to develop Borne Kule in India, were 
not quite so coiisistont and tbe result is 
there is a legacy of inconsistencies and self- 
cuntnidictions, in addition to heavy arrears of 
much needed legislative .and administrative 
meuKures, which have to bo wiped oil' by the new 
regv.ne. ^ No wonder with its limited powers and 
bankrupt exchequer Dyarchy bus so far failed to 
make a powerful impression of success in tbe 
country. 

MinistHriai tours undertaken, fur party pur¬ 
poses should be diilVrentiuted from ofUuial tours; 
and tho two purposes should nut as a rulo be 
combined.' if a MiniHler gue-s to address a party 
conference, he should do so at bis own expense 
and mnnt. not expect to bii inceivod by tbo otiicials. 
This course will remedy some of tbe wrongs 
that otticialdom suft’ers from tho lack of healthy 
traditiona of public life and at tho .vame time be 
moie apjiYupi'iatu to the spirit of constitiitionn- 
iisiu. 

The rur.vl parts, tho Cmderellas of tbe Govern¬ 
ment household, have faired no better under tbe 
Itefurms. Iriigatiun, Medical Aid, Sanitation, 
Veterinary llospitul.s, Agricuhiirul Credit, Edu¬ 
cation, those are their prinuii'y needs. They pay 
tbo taxes but it is the urban areas that absorb 
expenditure of the State. Amhulapco lectures 
and other means of modernising the uiedieaval 
mind of the villages have not (wen tried ; the 
system of ncIiooIs, condoronod av neither fish, 
110.411 nor good red herring by Hir Sankarnn Nair, 
too few in number ‘and too badly organised, is 
still there and no attempt is being made to evolve 
a coherent eduoatiooal organisition. Permanent 
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dettlement:, tb<e universal cree<fof political India 
from the days of Baja Keni Mohun Roy to 
Ookhale, is still in the air aod refuses to descend 
to earth. And they complain that the ‘appoint¬ 
ment of more Indians to high ulBves and< the 
increahe of salaries all round is no comfort to the 
starving masses. The Fiscal Commiision recently 
appointed contains no representatives of the 
Agrarian interest; and yet high protei^tion by 
limiting the export of raw niittcrials may tend to 
impair their value and inflict losses on the ex¬ 
tractive industries, and chiefly agiiculture. The 
cry of the city is heard and heeded ; but, that of 
the village is lost in the wilderness.* 

From this description the reader should not 
draw the inforerjce that the Kefurnis Act is a 
failure. In my opinion it is a success, if people 
expected a new heaven on earth in :> single yuar, 
it shows hovF unprepared their mind has been to* 
the slow march of practical politics. Thn Coun¬ 
cils and Miiiiaters are working with a will and are 
doing their best according to their lights and 
capacity. Thu LegishitiVL' Assembly has jumped 
to the first rank amongst the P.irli uuents of the 
world As an cdnci>tio>\ in politics, the new 
I'ogiine iias surpassed all exjactation^. The cir¬ 
culation of every i>ows|mpur has poi.u up^ mure 
papers liavo cun e into bring ; and the iiir is full 
of the bustle of political t1i^cussu»ls and con- 
tiaiver.Mus. Negiccterl social prubloi'is like those of 
the liopia.'sed Chisses and U iitoiu li.diility are re- 
ccivitig ail atlciition iiiipossibto bu' a jciivngo. 

Hut the dulaj.s, dillirulties and delects, described 
above, are vigorously exploited by the Uandliites 
to destroy coniideiice in tliu Reforms and procipi- 
tate a revolution, regsirding the objects of which 
they themselveK have no clear or coheront ideas. 
The methods adopted are the iiccentuatiou of 
financial emiiarrassuients by □■eaiis of the Prohi¬ 
bition movement; einploying every ^ievance 
KQiiill or great, local or general to fan the tlauics ; 
inducing Municipalities, District Hoards and 
other local bodies that they hive captured to 
adopt a defiant attitude and it t use to carry out 
Oovornuient policy or otiibark on Diuasurea which 
are a violation of Governoieiit orders; in one 
word the organisation of anarchy ou an extensive 
scale. Jrelapd and Fgypt arc the models for 
their agitation. The conditions in India are very 
dilTerent, doubtlee.s, but they are not trqpbiod by 
coiuciiuences, ljurd Milner's ‘‘ Damn the conse- 
.quenoes" is their motto; everything including 
the future of the country is subuidinnted to the 
passion of paralysing Qoverumont. Though the 
irisb and the English are' people of one colour, 


* 


intermarrying 'Qth each other, and have not yet 
coalesced into a natiAn, we are asked to believe 
that Hindu-Muslim uuiiy having few points ^ 
contact beside^'bppoRition to Government, is the 
impregnable g'oek of Si^araj. The M^plab out¬ 
break has not cleai-ed their mystic optimisnj. 
Th& people follow them enthusiastically. Anti- 
government feeling is very strong and is daily 
growing stronger. The situatfon deDoan^a the 
oxcersise of the liighost statesmanship, sympathy, 
cure and due regaid for Iho future of the Empire. 

When some Mifnicipulities revolted and refused 
to accept Government grunts or oarry out Govem- 
niunt policies, the Humbay Ministry issued a threat 
to prosecute the olieiiding members. The clapping 
into jail o£>8onio recalcitrant Board of guardians in 
a Dondon Borough was hailed as a working^reoe- 
. dent. The Madras Ministry, having something 
of a stable follovving, permitted Government ser¬ 
vants to bid at the sale by auction of the proper¬ 
ty of the Cbirala people, who bad l«ft the place 
as a protest against *tbe impcsitioii of a Munici¬ 
pality on thorn ngainst their unanimous will, 
whensit was found* that not a single private per- 
,stiu was wilting to bid. Ibis permission has 
bean treated as an unmistakable hint at a man¬ 
date ; and putty olllciule including the Police 
went in and brought up the properties, 
Though industrial education isV reform loudly 
favoured by it, the same Ministry has 
ordered tho exclusion of spinnAg wheel 
4roin the schools. Government and, aided, on 
the ground that it bud a politioaj coftiplexion. 
Poplar is no parallel for Nasik a^d Abmedabad ; 
in England pablic opinion is with the Oovern- 
ihent; tbe rate piiyers are for strict adherence 
to constitutional procuduro; and the Poplar 
martyrs became nothing more than objects of 
general ridicule. But here things nre dilTerent. 
The nationalists have a passion for the jail; rep- 
pression is what they want GovernmentTto excer- 
cise ; whatever hiippeiiH they will be either heroes 


or martyrs ; aud uvuiy such incidei^t fires a thou- 
f<and latent eiiljjtusiiismH .ir.d even apathies into 
vigurous llaue*. A Ouvernnieiit which cuniiot 
enforce Municipal discipline except by eending 
people, only too ready tor it, to jail or through 
the agency of potty clerks or the police cannot 
l<Mig retain its prestige. And yet to yield or 
look on helplessly is to countenance the preva¬ 
lence of anarchy unless the sar.er elements in 
society organise add assert tbeiuselves.^^^Undoubt- 
edly the mobsacre of Amiitsar is the secret of 
Gandhi’s strength, it probably drove bijp to tjiis 
iteroe opposition. He mu^t have felt that his own 
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Satyagraha movement baviog bean the excuse for 
that slaughter, the blood of ^hoee hapless iDDOcents 
Jmperativelp oalled on him for reparation, Other-, 
^ise it is impossible to explain how a man of his 
mild nature and well-proved loyalty to the 
Empire*iu sll her trials, could have started a 
movemeat the aim of which is the «cut caatiQg of 
the West from the Eist. The iron’ has entered 
the Bopl uf^tbe people; and they are reckless. 
Bankrupt of constructive policy, he is still 
Bustaii^ed by the righteous iudigoation of the 
country. ^ , . 

His revolt is spiritual in the sense that it 
involves the entire personality of Iq,dia. Western 
Industriitluin ; its . labour-saving—or labour- 
starving—appliances; its culture ; its science ; its* 
tecbftology ; all must be cast out, for are they not 
the expressioiu of reason without conscience, 
power without feeling, and the hputbeosis of the 
beast in man. Till now Indian leaders bad placed 
the country first and creeds next; seculkr unity 
—the only unity, possiblo*—was to be achieved 
by the subordination of sectarian particularities 
to patriotisiD. But e\feD tbis.savour8 of ^c^itern 
materialism to Gandhi. It is like preferring the 
Earth to Heaven; the body to the soul ; and the 
sacrifice of life eferlasting to temporal comforts 
and luxuries. So he says, “ Qod first and country 
next; our reli^ons first and seculiar aspirations 
next. ” He praises the Ali Brothers fur being 
Moslems * from first to last. *lf Pan-lslamism 
prefers the secular glory of Khalifa, the religions 
bead, to fuijlia, it is religion and therefore good. 
If Moslems ^hould side with Afghanistan 
against India, it would, 1 suppose, be red 
religion of the first lustre. Trio Hindu should 
prefer his cow to the Mohammadsn. If 
Hindus fight for the restoration of the Caliphate 
Muhammadans may be expected to fight for the 
restoration of Sankfuaebaryuh and the Hrabmioic 
polity, 'Oa bis own showing indians muKt^ght 
for all th^ religions in the land—Christians of 
vartousi det^ominations not excluded. Ho has 
mobilUed the resources of siiporstition and the 
mythic mind. Such irratioiialii>*ni is undoubtedly 
a power against which reason Ciinr.pt for the 
moment prevail. And it »will, if it can, mike 
a bell of earth first—whatever it may do 
ultimately. Tagoro has raired bis voice agaipst 
this implacable atavism ; and I for one am 
confident that the days qf this primitive rage are 


drawing to a close. 

Bigns wore not wanting of a split in the 
-QaibdbLcamp next Obristinas.. Maiaviys and tbs 
wibarntas were disu^clined to follow tbs creed 


of grand negatiop beyond December.' But the 
repressive policy of Government bad given bifti a 
new lease of influence. 


The times have moved more quickly than the 
reformers like Mr. Montagu; and there is a 
widWipread feeling that farther advaiieea, political 
and administrative, should be made. The Timea 
of India and other responsible organa of Euro¬ 
pean opinion feel that the ten years’ probation 
imposeef must be revised. Without a conetruotive 
programme the defenders of constitutional 
* methods cannot cope with Non-Co operation. 

Id spite of the noise and smoke affairs are in¬ 
volved, in 1 know that the situation in the villages 
is still safe ahd sound ; and so long as the agri¬ 
cultural masses remain unaffected, the froth on 
t&e surface need not frighten the mariner. It is 
however essential that a good p||jOgrammq,of 
rural progress should bo taken |ip in band. 
In regard to National Reoonstruotion, mere 
politick reforms will not 'do; #iough they may 
go some way in counteracting the unrest 
what is wanted is an earnest endeavour at 


nationalising the services in India including the 
Military and the grant of Fiscal Autonomy- 
Even a twenty year programme will give the 
forces of Imperial Loyalty in India a good 
ebanse of defeating Gandhisro ; provided that a 
start on a really good seals is made. Lord 
Reading struck the light note when he threw 
open the Political Department to Indians, and 
promised to establish a local Saiidflurst. No 
Viceroy has been able to sound the depths so 
accurately within so short a period after his 
appointment as Lord Ko.iding has done and 
indicate so unerring a course. The elimination 
of racial discrimination from the Penal Code and 


large hearted schemes of Labour-ijegislation are 
a record which ought to serve as good ammunition 
if only the Moderate.*! bad enough grit in them, 
But a cuiuprebeiisive programo of the annua! stages 
for Indiauising the services within a period of 
20 years must be immediately published and 
operated with absolute sincerity. Even the 
ted amount of Fiscal Autonomy now given has 
laid bare the absurdity of the Boycott Movement 
and has turned it from an attack on Manchester, 
which would have been popiil.-ir, to ope on Bombay, 
which can rouse no enthusiasm. The extension 


of autonomy to other departments will show up 
Qaiidbi^m iu its true colours, as an invitation to 
the re-barbarisation of India. 'Subversion must 


be fought by a generous policy of subetitution^ 
the substitution of Indian for European Agency. 
If Madras has ^ot caught the NoD-Oo-operation 
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•otltagion bo Badly ab other proviDoee, the expla¬ 
nation ie to he found in the liberaliam of Ix)rd 
Willingflon who is not reluctant to declarp “ that 
the EogHehmen are here only for a time till you 
are able to govern the country yourselves." 
Dyarchy should give place to full provincial auto¬ 
nomy. In spite of the need for further reforms, 
the constitutionalista in India ought to have put 
up a better fight; and one f jels rather disllppoint- 
ed at the poor figure they have out. 

Ooverrment cannot fight this movement so 
well ae the people themselves. After all Qandhi’s 
challenge is not only to Government hut to all 
the Liberal and Uatlonal forces in*the country 
and to our entire history as shaped by the leaders 
from Ram Mohun Roy to Gokh.ale and Dr Nafi*. 
The intell gentB'a have repudiated him without 
exception, l^he liberals and other parties of 
political reconstruction, the Non-Brahmins and 
other parties of scfSial reconstruction Bitterly 
resent his progratimie; hut oppo.'>iiion is not 
organised and aggressive. This is due to lack of 
unity in these ranks, as also to insufficient 
courage and sense of civic responsibility. They are 
nowed down by the invidiousno^a of appearing 
as supporters of an alien Ooverniiient; more¬ 
over hinco anv grievance of any sectioa is 
ground enough for Non ('o operation and 
since it is <liffi(.'ult to come across a large 
body of people who have no grievance of any 
kind, an attack on the cave of Adiillam. which 
is contiiiu.'illv lecoiving reir.foicemcnts, cannot be 
exocutod with eeae h'lirthor Ministers thorn- 
pelves are in most, cases able to advance only 
under shelter of flandhism. It is no secret that 
the 1iher»l.s and Moderates cr.ial forward on their 
bellies under the proUctiun of Oandhian bigguns. 
The psychical impress of the old regime c.an't be 
wiped out in a day ; people are still suspicious of 
Pro-Qovernmentism and patrintism and fo)’aIty 
are still regaided ss being irreconcilably antithe¬ 
tical. Allownnco has not yet been made for the 
partially Swsrajic character of the present regime. 
Perhaps there has not been sutfioient time. 

The constitutionalists in India are a creation of 
Mr. Montagu ; and but for the faith in him the 
force which is quietly exerting a persistent pull 
on the Extremists woxild not have existed. The 
battle is in effect between Qsndhi and Montagu, 
and Montagu though he may loose a few^battles 
will win the war, * By bis reforms be has succeed¬ 
ed in breaking up the old Anti-Governmental 
unity of the country. But the ten years probation 
imposed on New India and all the weary waiting 
it pauses ie a big mistake. It is galling to 


national self-respect |nd the people are ebafiiig 
under this undeserved restraint. The disadvantv 
ages of a rigid, constitution in times chargeif 
with revolutionary spirit cannot be exaggerated ; 
and it is a pit^ that British traditions of^elostle 
coneititutions^ere departed from in this instance. 
India is developing with astonishing rapidity and 
in her present mood she will regacd hope (^ferred 
as hope denied. In any case ten yearif of 
Dyarchy would ruin any constitution however 
robust. ■ . , 

Thb Rovoott or Fobbiqh 'Olotu. 

The boycott of foreign goods—-by which is 
chiefly meant^British goods—is partly a political 
and partly an Economic weapon. It is intended 
to hit the enemy and *even help the induatrial 
revival of the country. The fact^ that cloth in 
the manufacture of which India is too well advan¬ 
ced to need protection has been selected for 
attack shows that oflbnre has been ^he object 
more than defence. As cloth touches the person 
of the largest number of people *io the land, no 
batten commodity could h.ave been chosen as an 
advertisement for a political campaign. Much 
economy could be effected in itsvonsuniption with¬ 
out such dite distress as wq,uld4)e caused b}*, say, 
reduced rations of food. Manchester is peculiarly 
vulnerable ; if fabrics of higher counts could be 
declared unclean, sinful or anti shastric or what¬ 
ever commands Mie sheepish assenh of the 
superstitious masses, a serious loss could be 
indicted on one of the chief exports of BIpgIand. 
By limiting their cloth alike in quality and 
quantity Indians score a big hft; and as the 
coQscience df the Englishman ie supposed to be 
in the neighbourhood of his pocket, it was confi¬ 
dently expected that economic loss would rome 
bis senie of politiiiii jublico. Further the Eoglisb- 
nian is a sportsman ; he has greater regaid 
for men of action than of argument. So what¬ 
ever *the result of this fiscal battle be is su’'e to 
respect uafor our courage and sacrifice, dandhi is 
at heart an admirer of Sugli.oh charnct^r as it exists 
on the other side df the Sutz Canal. He knows how 
to flatter it by ilnitation and it must he .admitted 
that boycott bas been ^esortec^ to by different’peo- 
pies at different times. If it is a fallacy, it is one 
countenanced by tbo whole world—not cjjceptirg 
Kn^and. During the Boer Wor, tlio English 
Press used to threaten Pro Boer FrAM-e with the 
boy'oott of their wines and ribbons ! Whenever 
China declared a boycott of Japanese goods, she 
received encouragement and support from the 
Europeans, And to-day, as 1 am writing thti 
artiqje, news comes from NftCal of a •while move- 
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meat to boycott Indian 8toret>. Not the least of 
the motives underlying ^e hatred of Germany 
^aa her economic exploitations abroad. If Ger¬ 
many could exploit thus, it is absurd to* say that 
Snglan^ caanot end that she bks neither the 
Rapacity nor will for eimilar intxj^eione on, her 
own account. Every argument and measure 
advocated in respect of Get many could be trans- 
poedd so as to affect England, liidiuisin tie 
economic grip-of England. This ia nut a die- 
cover/of Gandhi but the cry of xH our political 

leadere. Thei% is nothing to be added to the 
ease as presented by K, Dutt and Gokliale; 
and their arguments have nevdr been ans¬ 
wered. Why then slioubl not India adopt 
a wapon by which this oxploitati?>n can be 
mended or ended ? To prevent the annual 
drain of many crores oi iiipeesrto England, India 
should become administratively more self sufE* ' 
cient. H^r tariOs must be so aimngeil as to 
repair the mischief rnust^ by the selffli-h policy 
pursued by the •Briti.sh from tho days of tho 
E'tst India Company,doamwaids. 

♦ V ' 

In the absence of fisciil autonomy, regulation by 
popular movements is the only reinnly available. 
This appears to be tbn substritum of truth in 
the raging, tearing, daoiing piopnganda for the 
boycott of foniign cloth organised by Gandhi. But 
it is overlaid by much atavistic mania ; by the 
avowed ‘hostility to machinery and factory pro¬ 
duction, Indian as well as foreign ; and jin 
attempt to„bring about a primitive simplicity of 
life with its primitive economics, 

Gandhi’s movement in its pnesent form mu.st 
fail arid is failing. It is not possible to prnlict 
its future course wiih certainty No Indian 
desires to see it destioye<l completely. ,.Itsdis- 
appearance will leave a big gap that would 
horrify the Moderat* s thcmsolves and deprive 
them of their tower of indirect strength. -With¬ 
out the G^dhian breezos the Moderate boat 
would'get becalmed in its own plccidity. Mon of 
large vision would therefore like it to bo trans¬ 
formed into an agent of constructive statesman¬ 
ship. Tbe soul of the movoment,. its energy, 
enthusiasm and tvatioMriism,' and genius' for 
organisation and self sacrifice, should be immortal 
but it should undergo a reincarnation. . The 
Gandliites should fight the elections and try to 
enter the Councils. /If they fail to have a 
majority they would bh. serviceable as a 
vigorous opposition; if they win, they will 
come under the sobering influence of respon¬ 
sibility. Their chan 9 es of winning are as good 


SB those of any ofher party but not overassured. 
Social policies will play a big part is the elections 
and in this field Gandhism cannot have a united 
following. A radical programme will alienate 
tbe orthodox; their present reactionary programoie 
will meet with the deterroined hostility of tho 
Non Brahmin hordes of the Deccan,Southern 
Mahratta country, and tbe Madras Presidency, 
In tber interests of'the country,it may be desi¬ 
rable that they t-bould win, for if they come into 
power, their unity will split at the first attempt 
to realiee tbe policsoe they now favour. l..et 
0 indhi try, for itistRnce, to convert schools into 
Kpinumg fag^ries ; to introduce personal law and 
permit tbe members of each religion to be 
tvied by their religious codes; to disconrago 
industrialism ; to allow each local body to be a 
law unto itself; to legalise Non-Co operation with 
Government* and Civil Disobedience on any and 
every pretext; or any one of the elements of 
moonshine that have served him in alliance with 
superstitious revivals so well in opposition ; down 
he will go with no hope of resurrection. If 
Gokbale had been a revolutionary and succeeded 
he would have given us a. Government and pro¬ 
gressive policies and workable tne-isurep. Gandhi 
cou]^ give nothing practical or progressive ; it is 
only when tbe wheel of electoral fortune brings 
him into power that his hopeless impossibility will 
be demonstrated boyotid dispute. If on the other 
hand power will purge his party of i^s crudities 
and absurditios, it is so much gained to the stock 
of national sanity, at which all will rejoice. 
Fellowship in the Empire is the major premise of 
Dominion Home Jlulo sq far as India with her 
internal and extcriml difliciilties is concerned ; wo 
cannot afford to rulinqui'-h tho sholter of tho 
Empire. .Subject to that, wo ought to be able, 
without meeting with more than the natural and 
normal amount of friction, to work up 
steadily to Home Rulo and tho condition 
precodont to its full accomplishment, the 
Indianisation of services and especially the Mili¬ 
tary. Such a coiiBummntion, coiihistent with tho 
holpfnl presence of a large number of Britishers 
here and much intimaie aarociation, on n basis of 
equality and mutual self respect, cultural, econo¬ 
mic, and political, between the greatest Liberal 
Empire and the most ancient civilisation of tho 
worldi is what Humanity yearns for and would 
bless with all her heart. 
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M ontaigne bag well said ; “ Our work ie 
not to train a soul by itself alone or a 
body by itself alone, butito train a m#n ; and in 
man, aoul and body can never be separated." The 
physical development of the young is a subject of 
the highest importance, and hf^erto,' in modem 
times, (especially in India), has .not received the 
attention it deserves Upon tbe hsielth and strength 
of tbe body depends in the first degree the happi-, 
ness and efficiency in life of both man and woman, 
but while it has been fully recognised that, for tbe 
proper development of tbe mind, education was 
necessary,*it seems to have been thought that tBe 
body would in same inexplicable wity develop 
without any need of caro. It i.<> truo that the 
instinct of tlie young has neutralised this neglect 
to a great extent. The constant motion in 
which children delight to indulge, their love of 
games and sportp, ,do much to form them into • 
healthy adults; but even this tendency of the 
young, specially in girls, is too often ^hviA-tcd 
and repressed by injudicious parents and tracbers, 
“JIens Sana in Couront Sano" 

Man has often been compared to a chain, inas- 
mueb BS ho is only as strong as the wcakoKt link. 
It is therefore irrational, as is too often done, to 
develop to an extreme degree parts already 
strong, neglecting those which aio weak, and thus 
still further incronMiig the want of harmony 
already exiptirig. In the same way, just as the 
mind be ovor-dovelopnd and the body iieglrctcd ; 
c<inally ma}' the body be over trained and the 
mind left to lenisin fallow. Either extreme is 
bad, and that man or woman will be capable of 
tbe greatest degree of use in life, in whom tbo 
equal balance is maintained. 

To accomplish this njunl and harmonious 
development it is necessary that tbe following 
points be observed ; 

I. *A1I gymnastic exercises should be devised 
with a due regard to the structure and functions 
of the bod^, and should therefore be founded on 
an accurate knowledge of anatomy andj)bysiology. 

JI. That every exercise should have a definite 
aim and be localised, so that its action be under- 
stood. 

Ill. That every part of tbe body should be 
exercised in turn, and having due regard to 
39 


phyeiologMal function, not any one part in exceu 
of another. 

IV. That h.'.rmony of function,* ipoluding 

suppleness, should be regarded as of equal 
importance with the more development of musoular 
power. • • • 

V. That all cxercisee, while directed toth^ 
development of strength, should be kept well 
witbin the vital capacity of the individual. 

JIisTonT OF Physical Education 

Now, we know from tbe classics aifd other 
evidence that tbe Greeks bad a very perfect 
system of physical training. The Romans, to a 
certain extent, adopted this, but not to its 
eotiroty, nor in its best aspects. 4n tbe course 
of time, gymnastib exercise with them became 
more and more confined to the military class and 
tlfft pt ofessional athlete,* including the gladiator; 
the natural const quenco of which was the decay and 
degradation of national tqpb ; the precursor of the 
full of the Holy Roman Empire. Although from 
time to time, mon of thoughtful minds advocated 
the necessity of physical tra'^ning, apart from 
military exeicises, but little attention was given 
to gymnasticB and it may be said tbftthe modern 
revival did not gain much strength ;intil tbe first 
decade of the la»t century when Ahe teachings of 
Kitsedlow, SaKzmann and others began to bear 
fruit and the great German Gymnnsiarch, Jabn, 
' popularised them in his country. About tbe 
SBiiie tinip, the Swedish Oymnasiarefa,.'Xang, 
coipmenced his labours, which resulted in the 
establishment of the Hoyal Gynmastic Central 
Institute at Stockholm in 1813. Tbe French 
Gymnnsiarch, Amoros, was also . working in the 
snme field of labour, and laid the foundation of 
the Fronch system. To a very great extent, 
although developing peculiarities of its own, it 
was founded on the German model. 

• Systems or Physical Tuainino 
' Several s) stoma of ph}«ical training have grown 
upfin various countries of Europe, but for 
.purposes of discussion they can all be. brought 
under one or tho other of tbe three *main types 
represented by Swedish drill, German gymnastics 
and English ganfes. 

SwEDTsn Drill 

It consists largely of exercises of tbe arms, body 
and legs without a^fi^atus. The pupils aro 
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Uiaally drilled in large olaseeB %Dd the moTementa 
are performed at the word of commend. The 
ezeroiaes are eo devised ee to develop the mus* 
ouler frame, improve the health and 'aseiat 
pbysioal d^^i^lopmeot generally. donsiderable 
ingenuity hag been ezeroised in theiiHinvention 
and their advocates claim that they are based on 
a thorough, knowledge of anatomy and phyeiology. 
That f!hey are ingeniouB, methodical and 
■ystematio every - one who knows thorn muet 
admit. These qualitiep, indeed, ere apt to carry 
away the mind and to induce an admiration and 
enthuaiaam for them that render one blind to 
those qualities that should be present in every 
oomprebensive scheme of physical training, but 
are absent from Swedish Drill. Method, iudeed, 

BO far vitiates the ^hole course of exe]'cis‘‘8 and 
the procedure on which they are conducted, that 
praetioally nothing is loft to the initiative and 
originality of t^e pupils. 

OERHiVN OVHNA^TCS 

Thoy generally consist of exercises that are 
performed with apparatus in a gymnasium. They 
include ezeroiaes on horizontal and parallel bars 
and vaulting horse, exercises with Indiiin Clubs 
and dumb-bells and such Contests as fencing and 
wrestling. Some^of these are performed indi¬ 
vidually, others by the pupils in olaEsos at the 
word of compand. « 

Enqltbb Games 

f 

They intolve.running, catching and stiuggling 
movements. Some are played with n ball, suipe 
without. Some need implemenls and,a special 
ground, others can be played in any open space.* 
TJnliktt Swedish drill and German gymDaBtic.s, 
they are not the invention of eduextiunist^, fljut 
have grown upspontaneoualy Ihtoiigli tbc oger as 
tbe common, every day play of tl:o bova and 
youths in* common. Physiological pririciples, 
therefore, hpve not determined thoir ccnstruction, 
although ph> niqlogical principles nrn not thereby 
broken in their pursuit. TheJ-^ apj't'al mainly to 
tbe love of movements, of strife sti-ng^Ifv, of 
emulation and rivalry, of compf'tjtion and co¬ 
operation, of boyish fun sod i-igb spirits that ' 
are so eminently characteristic of the youth of 
all ages. < 

OomAbison of toe Different Systiiai.? 

If the principles of phygical training that have 
here been insisted on be applied la n cuioptuative 
ezamination of the exercises, gamsii and conteats 
of Kie three systems, very marked and funda¬ 
mental differences in the ^ucational value of the 


t 

three systems ere revealed. Tbe szeroises of’ 
of Swedish drill mainly develop health and 
strength, though certain elements of skill 'also 
enter into them. They cultivate the power of 
quick, smooth and easy movement at tbe word of 
oommaiid. It is obvious, however, that they fall 
to cultivate initiative. Into these exercises enter 
no continuous play of intelligence, end no 
individual 'strife demautjing courage, endurance, 
self-rolianoe and determination. In Gorman 
gymnastics.with g|iparHtu8, courage, batdihood and 
shill are certainly trained, while into the eontests 
of wrestling an^ fencing intelligence and spirit 
enter. Fencing and wrestling are thus clearly 
' of greater educative value than exercises on 
horizontal and parallel bars. In the latter, once 
the skill is acquired the feat can be performed 
ajmest automatically, Higher still in. the edu¬ 
cational S(;ale come social gameji such ns Football, 
criehot, hockey etc. As for instance in the Kug- 
by game, all parts of the body aro exercised in 
the various movements of running, sciummnging, 
struggling, kicking, and throwing and con¬ 
siderable skill is domanded in many of these 
actionH. During the game there is n need of 
con;tinua] alortness, keen ohservation of the state 
of tbe (fame, insight into the tiicticH of the 
opponents, and a cool head, ready wit and quick 
decision are great fneiors in success. Courage, 
hardihood and resolution are brought into play 
in tackling and scniniiuagipg, while eclf-contro), 
self-denial, free, active, and unseUish co-operntion, 
a sense of reponsihility and of honour and 
sportBinanship aro encourngod (lur/e Whcljiton, 
Physical Kducation and Hygiene, 

MiT.ITAKISM JK tub bVifOOLN or JAI'AN 
That this ia done no incelligerit Jiipariesn would 
deny ; moat ot them would b«i proud of the fact. 
For the ifipanese, though giving up the customs 
of the K^iiziucai, the Warrior-Knights, Imvo always 
prided ihumselveH on having retained thoir spirit. 
Bushido, chivalry or the wav of the warrior is 
more than ever a compelling for.-e in tbe -Japan 
of to day, and no one can deny that much good is 
done thereby'. Manly courage, virility,. endu¬ 
rance, willingness and even ougevijoss to lay down 
one's life for tho sake of tho Euipira, all these 
are excellent things and if this tnining has made 
them ch.tu"inistic, it has atlast made them piiblio- 
spiritud, thinking of duties as well as rights. 
For one thing, tho games and sports tend iu this, 
direction. Though baseball and to a cartain 
extent tennis and football hare caught hold of 
the popular ima^nation (cricket is entirely out of 
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the ranniDg)i yol* uatioua] paAitnen continue to be 
K6iid<i or foDCing and Jtuh or as it is usually 
and iocorreotly cnllod, JivjiUu or wrei^tliog. Both 
of tbene arc iuborited from the Samurai times and 
both, in addition to physical development, are 
Buppo» jii to tetid to keep alive the old Saq;iurAi 
spirit. In tbiH ihoy are uu doubt succebsful. 
lDcidfnt..tly the boy is compelled to take up one 
or tho other in all of the* schools, primary 

institutions, whore less strenuous cxeio^es are 
given. 

Furthermore, military instruction, in the 
hands of a regular army oilicer attached specially 
to each school, plays an important pait in tho 
curriculum. At least each boy once a week 
receives a thorough drilling in military tactics. 
Xu the socondury and higher schools, Hilo practico 
is also taught, so that tho average middlu school 
boy would luako, without further training, a 
most excellont soldier (vide McCoverw, Modern 
Japan, loD). 

Lack of Pjiysical Education in India 

The Calcutt.i yidvcrsity CommiKsioiiors declare 
quite emphatically tliat in India, as a whole, the 
pli}sical .'iide of education receives too little ntten- 
tiuu both in colleges and schools. K.icilitics for 
gamus and physicitl training tire inadequate. 
Great numbeis of tho cullego students and of 
school lioys livo in unsuitable houses where cuu- 
ditions are very untuvnurablo to heivlth. Secon¬ 
dary and higher education in liurgal would be a 
much greater boon to tho cumuiiuiity if inipiuve' 
ments wore inado iu those conditions of student 
life, lletddos the games, for which some colleges 
in Bengal already provide some facihtiea, there 
should be systemiitic physical truioiog iur all 
students; and this physical trauiing should be 
under the suporviidou of a highly trained Jlirec- 
tor of Physical Education. In order,that the 
course of physical training should bo adjusted to 
the needs of oacb individual it is highly nocessary 
for every student to undergo an oxaroinntion in 
respect of physical fitness on entrance and 
periodically thorc.'ifter so that a record may bo 
kept of bis physical devolopiuent. Therapeutic 
exercises could then be proscribed for students 
neoding special cai-e by tlie Director of Physical 
Education.* As in tho Auiorican Uaivorsitius 
generally, and os already planned at tho Benares 
Hindu Univei'sity, this arrangement l>bould be 
introduced in Bengal as early iis possthlp. 

A Dibkctob op Puysical Education 

“ Ibo Director of Physical Education and hh 
Btafl' should hold trainiDg classes for physical 


infetiuctors and also for teacbirs who, in the dis¬ 
charge of their ordisary duties on the staffs of 
colleges and schooh', would tirid it useful to bace 
gone through a courso of training in drill and 
physical exercise. Tne training courses which 
the Uriivoihi^y should pi-ovide for *the entendiog 
te<ki heis : he of two kinds. 

(r.) u ior>;;t:r ionise of physical training for 
{by •leal insli ui.tors. * • ^ 

{!•) A sh^.i ^er cuuiYO for ordinary teecbers to be 
takiTi 111 lorijunction with tho general course of 
prolessiunul traiiting. At first would be neces¬ 
sary for tne Director of Physical Education and 
his trained instructive staff themselves to give 
some of the physical instruction in Oolleges in 
Calcutta • and to help in organising similar 
instiuotion in tho MuffusU. ’ The OomniiShiooers 
further recuminond that smaller parts of ground 
near each college or the hoatel should be acquired 
to encourago games like basket ball, volley-ball, 
und Indian gamos such as Kobadi, These are 
economical of time* and spaco, practically in- 
expem-ivu after the initial purchase of apparatus 
andtfiilbrd admirable opjftirtuiiities for recreation 
. to a large number of students. Dumb bells in our 
opinion are admirable, '^'huy involve a little 
expeiirio, but not very mach When they are bought 
in uouHiderublo qimiititios. We are aware also 
there is a large uuinber of persotiB drowned in the 
ponds and rivers and canals every year, through 
indulging in the desitabie habit oF*bathing, a 
• number of persons often standing by unable to 
render iisiiistance, oithor because thdy cannot 
swim or cannot swim in their ^lotbing of which 
there is ivo time for them to divest themselves. It 
Is very enay to teach boys to make a chain with 
their handkurebiefs quickly. By knottipg the 
hai^kercbiels and then twisting thorn round the 
wiistM of the boys a chain may be formed Which 
hardly any power can break. The ciionection could 
net be brokun in an instant as when holding bands 
in the water ; it is a thing the boys can do imme¬ 
diately and affords a means by wbjch they may be 
able to have u pumSer of persons from drowning, 
Thus swimiping '■ a pastime and an exercise 
should • be encouraged, not only in institutions 
situatod iu villages but, wiienever possible, swim¬ 
ming-baths are to bo erected in cities, where the 
students can learn to swim. • 

Post-War Eoucatioral Rkconstbdctioii 
’ Under the shock and stross of the World Wsr^ 
the aims and methods of education have to be 
oonsiderod anew. The reconsideration, in the 
special ounditions of thp time, brings with It r 
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riek that t?e may ignore elements in education 
vital to the formation aiM maintenance of 
national character, A groat war in which material 
means and technical skill are the most -obvious 
factors in^deciding the issue, inclines a nation 
to prize fteee to the eccluaion of fij^cea finally 
even more important, and if in our reforms we 
find our eyes only on material ends, we may foster 
among, ottrselves that very spirit ngainst which 
we are fighting to day. At s time when the 
energies of the nation are necessarily concentrat¬ 
ed on other matters, Sweeping changes are pro- 
poeed without their effects being thought out. It is 
of the utmost importance that our higher educa¬ 
tion should not b^ome materialistic through too 
narrow a regard for practical elliciency. Techi- 
nioal trnowledge is essential to our industrial 
proeperity and safety, but education should be 
nothing less than a preparation for the n^hole of 
lift. It should introduce tho future citizens/)! the 
community, ifbt merely to the physical structure 
of the world in which they live, but also to the 
deeper interests and problems of politics, of 
thought and of human life. It should acqftaint 
them, so far aa may be, with the capacities and ■ 
ideals of mankind, expressed in literature and 
art, with its ambition^ and achievements as 
recorded in history and with the nature and laws 
of the world ns interpreted by science, philosophy 
and religion. If we neglect phyyic.')] science, we 
shall have .n very imperfect knowledge of the 
world around us, but if we ignore or subordinate * 
the other eleoients of knowledge, we shnll cut 
ourselves off from aspects of life of oven greater 
importance. 

But one of the most urgent problems in our 
presedt-dny system of education is how to cll'ect a 
compromise qr bring about a working agreement 
between, (a) tho tendency to lay stress on 
increasing, the tocbnieol efficiency of tho 
youQg, especially those who by birth are des¬ 
tined in the mnss to form the labouring 
population'; afid (b) the tendency to regard 
as of paramount importance the intellectual 
personality of the child and to develop it 
through long and careful literary,'scientific and* 
mathematical training. What is being recognis- 
sd with increasing clearness of late years is' the 
fact tbatjihereiB nothing fundamentally incom¬ 
patible between these two ideals, in practice the 
one should be dovetailed into ^the other. It is 
impossible to get over two facts: the one that a 
child left alone is hardly ever idle, seeking conti- 
Hadlly with its bands to give visible realisation to 


some concept of its young mind and that to quote 
Mr. Leland “ from 7 to 14 years of age a certain 
suppleness or knack or dexterous familiarity with 
a pencil or any instrument may be acquired 
which diminishes with succeeding years.” The 
second fact is that “ School ” is only part of 
education, that environment and atmosphere far 
more than direct instruc'tiou make up educational 
influence ^ide M. E. Sadler, Moral Instruction). 

It may be fairly claimed for schools which 
have undertaken physical training that they have 
foatered the feeling of self-respect among their 
scholars. For, so soon as a boy has begun to 
take an interest in physical drill, in gymnastics, 
free and applied, in running, jumping and healthy 
field sports, not only does be begin to exercise 
self-re.strniDt and to avoid temptations which he 
knows may impair his bodily fitness, but bis 
inind is stored with interests more wholesome than 
those wbrnh excited bis curiosity or itiliamed bis 
cupidity in his unregenerate days. Further 
more, to take the physiological point of view, the 
vigorous discipline of the body in youth..un¬ 
doubtedly absorbs or dissipates certain humours 
of the body which are fostered by a confined, 
sedentary, crowded city-life and which, if allowed 
to get bhe mastery, will not only injure the body, 
but stimulate the brain to a noisome activity and 
poison the very wells of morality. 

CnASTITV AND PnYSlOAt.' EDUCATION ' 

The influence of Nietzsche, direct and mdirect, 
has been on the side of the virtue of chastity 
in its modorn sense. Xbo command : “ Be bard,” 
as Niet/.^be used it, was not so much an injun¬ 
ction to an unfeeling indiiiereiice towards others 
as an appeal for a more strenuous attitude to¬ 
wards one’s self, the cultivation of a self-coutrol 
able to gather up and hold in the forces of the 
soul for, expenditure on deliberately accepted 
ends. ** A relative chastity,” be wrote, a funda¬ 
mental and wise foresight in the face of erotic 
things, even in thought, is a part of a fine rea- 
BODableness in life, eveu in richly endowed and 
complete natures ” (vide Der Wilie Zur Macht, 
p. .193). In this matter Nietzijche is a typical 
representative of the modern movement of the 
restoration of chastity to its proper place as a 
real and beneficial virtue, and not a there empty 
convention. Buch a movoment cannot fail to 
make itself felt, for all that favours facility and 
luxurious softness in love afiatrs is quickly felt 
to degrade character os well to diminish the 
finest satisfaction in life. Because on a 4iigber 
plane, only the chaste can reaOy love. 
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• Views of Continental Wbitkes 

" Physical purity,” remarks Hans Meojago 
(Die Ueberschatzuog der PhysischoQ • lleinheit, 
Oescblecbt und Qasells Cbapt, voi. ii), “ was origi> 
Dally valued as a sigu of greater strength of will 
aod firmness of character, and it marked a rise 
above primitive conditions. This purity was 
difficult to preserve in (hose unsure' days; it 
was rare and unusual. From this rarity rose the 
superstition of the supernatural power residing 
in the virgin. But this has no meaning as soon 
as such purity becomes general and a specially 
conspicuous degree of firmness of gbaracter is no 
longer needed to maintain it. Physical purity 
can only possess value when it is the result of 
individual strength of character and nut when it 
is the result of compulsory rules of morality”. 

Konrad floller remarks in relation to, physical 
exercises, “ The gredtest advantages of physical 
exercises is not the development of active and 
passive strength of the body and its skiU, but 
the establishment and fortification of the autbo* 
rity of the will over the body and its needs, so 
much given up tofndelence. He who has learnt 
to endure and overcome, for the sake of a defi¬ 
nite aim, hunger and thirst and fatigue, avil] t>e 
better able to withstand sexual impulses and the 
temptation to gratify them, when bettor insight 
and .vithetic feeling'have made clear to him, as 
one is used to maintain authority over bis body, 
that to yield would bo injurious or disgraceful” 
(vide K. Holler, Die Aufgabe der Vulksschule) 
Professor Scbafenacker who .also emphasises the 
importance of self-control and self-restraint, 
thinks a youth must bear in mind his future 
mission, as citixen nod father of a family. 

A subtle and penetrative tbinkor of to-day, 
Jules de Oaultior, writing on morals, has discuss^ 
what new internal exhibitory motives we can 
appeal to in replacing the old external exhibition 
of authority and belief which is now decayed. He 
answers that the state of feeling on which old 
faiths were based still persists. “ May not,” be 
asks, " the desire for a thing that we love and 
wish for beneficently replace the belief that a 
thing is by d(yine will as in the nature of things? 
Will not the presence of a bridle on the frenzy 
of instinct reveal itself as a useful •attitude 
adopted by instinet itself for its own conservation, 
u a symptom of the force and health of instinct 1 
Is not empire over oneself, the power of regu¬ 
lating one’s acts, a mark of superiority and a 
motive for self esteem ? Will not this joy of 


pride have the saioe authority in preserving the 
instincts as was once possessed by the religious 
fear and the pretended imperatives of reason.” 
(be depend|nce de la Morale et I’inj^ependenoe 
des Moeur^. ' • 

H. G. Wells’ Opinions 

H, G. Wolls, in his llodirn' Vtopiaf ppinting 
the importance of character, invokes like Jules de 
Gaultier the motive of pride. ** Civilisation has 
developed far more rapidly .than, man has modi¬ 
fied. Under the unnatural perfection of security, 
liberty, and,abundance, our civilisation has attain¬ 
ed, the normal untrained human being is disposed 
to exces^ in almost every direction ; he tended 
to eat too much and loo elaborately, to drfbk too 
much, to become lazy faster than his work can 
be reduced, to Waste his interest upon displays, 
and to make love too much and .too elaborately. 
He gets out of training and concentrates upon 
egoistic broodings. * Our founders organised 
motives from all sorts of sources, but 1 think 
the>^ief force to,give nsen self-control is pride. 

Pride may not be the noblest thing in the 
*soul, but it is the best king there for all that. 
They looked to it to keep a tdan, sound, and clean 
aud sane. In this matter, as in all matters of 
natural desire, they held no tppetite muet be 
glutted, no appetite must have artificial whets, 
and also and equ&lly that no appetite*BbouId be 
starved. A mah must come from the table 
sathfied, but not replete. And in^be ffiatter of 
lovg, a stmight and clean desire for a clean and 
straight feltow^-creature was our founder’s desire 
and ideal. They onjoined marriage between 
equals as a duty to the race, and they framed 
dirgc^ions of the precisest sort to prevent the 
uxorious inseparableness, that eonnubiality, 
which sometimes reduc s a couple of people to 
bomething jointly less iliun either." * 

The chastity that is regarded by the moralist of 
to-day as a virtue baa it-< worth by ^lo means in 
its abstinence, *lt is uoi. lu St. Theresa’s words, 
the virtue of*the tortoise which withdraws its 
limbs within its'^3arsj>ace. It is a virtue because 
i^ is a discipline in self-control, because it helps 
to fortify the cbaVacter and will, and because it 
is‘directly favourable to the cultivation of the 
most beautiful, exalted and effective sexual life. So 
viewed, chastity may be opposed to demands of 
debased mediievai Catholicism, but it is in 
harmony with the demands of our civilised life 
to day, and by no means at variance with tlft 
reqjiireffients of Nature. • , 
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The Dootrimb of AscBTicifii in Miodi.8 Ag£3 

Tbe R«QaUaaDCd and tbe riee of liuiuaniam 
undoabtedly afTected fooling towards a^eticisni 
and ohasti^y of the mediarval times. » Oii tbe one 
hand a q9w and ancient Baoctiun was found for 
the disregard of virtues which men iK^ar. to look 
upon as merely monkish, and on the other hmd 
the finer tpirits affected by the new movement 
began to realise tbit chastity might be better 
onltivatei and observed by those who were free 
to do as they would,•than by'those under the 
oompulsioD of priastiy authority. That is tbe 
feeling that prevails in Afontiigoe,,.and that is 
the idea of Rahelaia when he made it only the 
rule of his Abbey of Thfleiue; “ Fay ce que 

▼auldrVi ’’ la Protescant countriea of Europe 
the ascetic ideal' of chastity was still turtiier 
discredited by the R-iforiuation Movetoout which 
was in considerable part a revolt against coin* 
pulsory celilAcy. '* The human race would gain 
most,” Writes the oelsbrated ' SeoiiDcour '*if tbe 
virtue was made less laborious. Tue merit uould 
not be so great, bub whaf is the •use of au elev.'ttion 
which ciu rarely be sustained” (vide Ellis, 
Studies in the Ps^uKoJogy of Si'ic, vul. vi). 
MSOICAL InSPBCTIO.V of ScUUOLS l.V OEKUaNV 

The medical cnspoction of EchooU, which, of 
late years, has engaged the atteation of the 
public and'particulaily of educators und pliysiciana 
has gained a firmer basis for advaucemout in 
Germany, even in the pre war daye, iu ooosa- 
queuoa of tbe defu.itd attitude of tbe Prussian 
Minister of wdrship, eduoatiou, and medical 
affairs. Opinions for and against medical inspection 
have been expressed. Eiucitiouists in general wore 
opposed to it because ot the exbensivo demands of 
some physioUns and hygiene spocialists. If^tliose 
extreme demands ^wero granted, the inapeotiuos, 
periodical and regular,* would iufringo upon tlie 
functions, of teachers and seriously imperil tiie 
orderly preoedure of schools. Many justifiible 
requirements ‘ could b-i eatisll'id as easily by 
teachers, properly trained, as by physiciaos. The 
physicians generally favour the'plaoj bucauso 
with them it involves batl^ pecuniary gain ani 
professional authority. Lastly, the contention 
has lost, some of ics acerbity, but it bam not 
come to«*n end. In this conflict of opinions, the 
experience gained undef conditions existing in 
the city of Weisbaden seemed to oiler a solution. 
To study those conditions the Prussian Minister 
of Education sent ta’oof the Oounoillors. Herr 
drandi, of the division of schools, and Dr, 
Hohmidtfflantt, of the division ,of oiediQiDe..,to 


Weisbaden and forwarded their reports to ail' 
state Kchool oificere located at ^e capitals of the 
provinces, and also to tbe provincial school board 
at IWIin. 

About 10,000 pupils of tbe city public schools, 
tbafi ‘s practically all the children of the sebooU 
age, were subjected to a medical examination by 
order of -tbe city-council of Weisbaden. Tbe 
result pAved that 25 per cent, were sick, 
pbysioHlIy defective or were suft'ering even from 
coutagious diseasos. This one examination 
showed the practical signiflcauco of physical ioa* 
peotion for the health and education of the 
cbildi'on as well as for tbe interests of school 
authorities. In proper appreciation of this result 
and in pursuance of tbe proposition made by 
(lour.cihaan Kallo, whose opinion on this subject 
.was specially lyorthy of considerntioq, the city by 
way of .experiment Appointed four temporary 
medical inspectors of schools. Their duty as 
fixed by law comprised ; — 

(a) The examination of all new pupils who 
failed to furnish a medical report on their 
physical condition. 

a 

{b) The keeping of medical chart as record for 
Ik dnys for every child not in health, 

(c) A medical consultation hour in every 
Bchuul, with 

(d) Examination and inspection of class¬ 
rooms with respect to furniture, light, ventilation, 
heating, cleanUoess etc. 

(e) Brief lectures to teachers on questions 
concerning the boUtb of the children. 

The fevourablu result of this prolitninary 
arrangemeut led to tbe permanent appointment 
of six medical iuspuctors. The health certificate 
given to each newly admitted pupil mentions, 
besides name, residence, viaccination etc., tbe 
following points: general build, height, weight 
(each school has apparatus for measuring and 
weighing) chest measure, coaditioii of chest and 
stomicU, skin diseases, rnoasurement of spine and 
limbs, eye and strength of vision, oars and 
bearing, mouth, uoso and speech, special remarks 
and propositions for treatmont in schools, re¬ 
marks tor parents and observations for teachers. 

Experience in that city has nut. substantiated 
the objections raised against metrical inspectors. 
Teachers recoguise that the action of these 
officials promoted educational ends wi^iout inter* 
fearing with order und tbe interest of 'teachers on 
behalf of health of children Dr. Bcbmidtmann, from 
whose reports these facts are gleaned, oonaidered 
the way clear for the combined action and 
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mutual Bupporfc of teachers and physicians on 
behalf of schools and ciTilisation dependent upon 
them. 

A few years before the Oreat War, the Prussian 
Minister accordingly addressed an order to the 
various Provincial Governments rsf^rding the 
introduction of regular medical examination and 
inspection of all rducatioTial institutidi^p. It 
reads in part as follows: 

'* Medical inspection in the schools of 
Weisbaden has proved that many infirmities, 
disease and predisposition to disease are found in 
children of large cities before their dntmnce into 
schools, which on subsequent recognition are 
erroneously attributed to attendance at schools 
and which moreover imperil the health of other 
students. It is of interest to learp the state of 
health of chiiJren in rural districts by means of 
medical examination* of a Icrge mim^wr of 
children who either have heon just admitted to 
school, or have attended for some time, so that it 
may be judged from the' facts deduced whether 
permanent medical inspection be n^'iessary in 
rural schools, and to what evtent. The provin¬ 
cial school authorities aro therefore ordered to 
select about six schnola in each coantry 
(REaiRnoNaa-Ri:?.iHK) whore children about to he 
admitted, chosen from various grades t>f population 
as f>»r as practicable, shall be examined by 
the health officer, assisted by the loc*! scbftol 
inspector and teacher, to ascertain whether thev 
nay he admitted without dangrr to other pupils 
and whether they can ottend all or some of thr 
clasflCD (this refers to disponsution fiom gymnrstic 
classes etc,) without prriufiico to the physical 
development. Tho irspcctiou of cluss looms from 
a hygienic stan<)])oint is likowiao required, and 
tho folluw'iig points are to be considered : 
number of cbihlren, capacity of rooms, cleanlic css 
natural and artificial light, wiridow-sliades, t»mp- 
eratnre, ventilation and boating, condition of the 
air, sente and desks and other furniture. The 
insp>ecr,ion of school-houses includes that of the 
grounds, in regard to drinking water, drainage 
and vicinity of factories,” 

According ta the opinions of the educational 
press in Berliny tho medical iiispcctor is welcome 
as a physician. School hygiene, liowever, is not 
so much a subject of medhune as of pedagogy. 
Of course teachers,'both at TJuiversiriea and schools 
requirs a very adequate preparation in hygiene. 
If official phyaicians as such had a scat and vote 
in the local school boards all reasonaV-lo demand.^ 
would be met and not a single physician should 


assume the right of*tuteIa;'e over schools and 
tenchsrs. 

* Students’ WatPAiis ScHEirB 
The alarming state of (he studentsi* health 
in Calcutta 4as just been made publie by the 
report recently issued by tho Calcutta University 
Students’ Welfare Scheme, It’savs that, the 
results so far obtained are rather disquieting ss 
they have led us to the threshold of unpleasant 
discoveries which *we hsd but too well guessed 
before. The great prevalence of eye defects, dental 
afTccUons, bi^ken down constitution, deafness, 
enlarged sploen, headache and many other dis* 
'orders merely indicate that prompt steps should 
he taken. According to fhis report, onfy S3 
percent, of the students are free from defects and 
about (>7’ per cent! are defective in some wsy or 
other. This means that two ;ltirds of the student 
population b.ave got somo dif^orders to^e attended 
to. Tt is hi,';h time tRat aomo <^epB are tshen by 
tbo Government and the public to remedy this 
diansfVeus state of offiiirs. 

• Tue Utilitv of Pimi-'f' PLiY-GROimns 
About 1800. public-spin»e<f fnen and women in 
Ormsny, inched by rcror s of the health officers 
and the advice of phjsic'sns generJllj’, came to the 
conclusion ' that city parks mny be utilised in s 
bettor way than ^ad hoen the case, ^y being, 
ejthor cntirclv of partially, given o^rr to the 
children Public plnv-groijrds might bo*rstabH- 
rhcd.in tho parks and < ther nvfyloblo spaces set 
n{>ait for thp snmo purposo. They were awsre of 
Uio desitnhility of rfroring schoolchildren 
opportuiiilitf. t.» eniov open arr and wholesome 
FurrQpjidiogf in park-grovia in summer vaoition 
and at, the srimo time of prfitectiig thrm from 
evil inHiienc<rt» of st.ieet.-l,'*o and adding to their 
storq of knowledge hv nwatEcnir g their power of 
nheorvirg natural objects nrd phernmena. The 
last, but by no means tho least, object* in view 
w»8 to arrange for f'lbhV games which would 
facilitate sociabjjit.v nnd a brotherly spirit among 
all classes pf city chihlren. Tho city fathers were 
pit! itioned to design'tfe suitnhie parts of the city- 
parks ^or tho pnrj'oec, particularly perks which 
we^e contrnlly located or not too far fron? ffhcol- 
honses. These reqi'* sta were readily grBitted end 
tho Park CoDimiFsioners exhibited laudable 
xobI in selecting Iwotty, shady and otherwise 
dcBirablo places Sticietits were formed to procure 
the necessary funds to bry loads of sands for-ttv 
little ones, balls, bats, foo^-ball*, tennis-sereons 
andk other things for gSmes of Kll kinds and 
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gymnaBtic app\ratuB. TeaAerg were employed 
to guide the obildreD in their gamea, Ruggeat new 
oneB, decide disputes, answer questions with 
regard to, things new to the cbildesn and make 
themself* gene-aUr useful without becoming 
oppressive by Rxrerciaing school auth^ity. These 
teaolis'B were paid at first by the asiociation, but 
later„ wb'n benlfloent results became apparent, 
the oity'^chool authorities assumed the payment 
of ealariea of teachers thus engaged in vacation 
and on holidays. Great care'was taken in the 
eelectioii of suitable persons, for not every teacher 
is able to act as “ play- fellow ” and gvide. 

The idea found active •‘upport of influential 
men fuch as members of 'Parliament! of Beich- 
stag, of State Legislatures and city councils, 
provincial, county and city officials, professional 
men, specially phjaioiana and private donations 
were willingly made. The press favcvind it 
heartily, 'fhe movement sp^-ead rapidly and to¬ 
day there is scarcely a city in Germany and other 
countries of Central .Eui-ope in which chilclron’s 
public play-grounds are not arranged in profiiinent 
and 0 iBily nccrs.^tblq parts of the parks. Naturally 
the proximity of a pvrk to a school or a group of 
•ohools brought the children of that locality to¬ 
gether and teishera who are specially gifted in 
managing children—born organisers—were secured 
to be on the spot for certain hours of the day and 
do the beat their ingenuity suggested. The 
methodioil way of doing things in Germany and 
the fact that'no person there cm draw a salary 
from the public*^zchcqii(>r unless he have a dip¬ 
loma attesting to thn fact that he has had the 
requisite preparation for tlin work to be per¬ 
formed, induced ibe imthorities to prepare 
certain teachers Specially fur the purpose. 

The idea of.thus oidirg children in the enjoy¬ 
ment of' their summer vacation and holiday a and 
adding tq their happiness has spread into other 
countries, notably Austria, Hungary, Holland, 
Sweden, Denmark and '' Switzeiland, where 
eimilar efTorts are now being made with varying 
success. In Sweden, Austria and Switzerland, 
particularly the public play-groiftids are becoming 
very popular. Everywhere in these countries the 
German maoner of promoting the idea has been 
adopted t. e , utilising public parks and preparing 
suitable teacher. 

In the United States of America, the idea has 
also found fertile soil, especially in cities having 
many tenement bouses—such as New York, 
bhicagoand Philadelphia. But here “ the move¬ 
ment is a social endeavilur to provide, for children 


who cannot oibtrwife obtain them, eseential ad¬ 
vantages that parents of intelligence and. means 
prefer themselves to control, in vacations, and do 
not desire from public sources,” Accordingly the 
VBcation-Bi'bools have supplemented conventional 
public education by securing a much greater 
amount of nauscular activity; by encoureging a 
much gpater degree, of self expression, self-re¬ 
liance snd initiative; by presenting the more 
refining possibilities of environment, so attrac¬ 
tively as to mould tastes in choosing recreations 
and cocupations, To secure these objects, nature- 
study, manu|l and art work, and physical exer¬ 
cise are offered under conditions of the greatest 
freedom compatible with efficiency and, when pos¬ 
sible, carried on in the open air. 

When wilt the Indians lenrn to utilise the 
vast natural icsourcea of the country*not only for 
the pecuniary benefit but to give pure and healthy 
enjoyment to their children by adopting such 
methods ? 


MY NATIVE LAND 

By 

, PRAPHULLA KUMAR DAS GUPTA, M.A. 

fA trantlation of D.L.Xov'a Shajahan.") 

1. The world is teeming with riches, poison and 
flowers. In it there ie a land, the beautifullestof 
all. She is made of dreams and hedged in by 
remembrance. Nowhere wilt thou find her peer— 
the mistress of the earth. She ie my native land, 
Oh my native land 1 

2. The sun, the moon, the stnrs and the 
planets—where lire tliese so brightest? Where 
does lightning play so w>tb the dai k clouds ? We 
sleep amidst the melcily of her birds and 
wake up with the same sw< et strain. Nowhere 
wilt tboi).... 

3. Birds sing in evtry bower, they flock on 
every twig. Tbs humming boos ily from flower 
to flower whence they drink honey, and then they 

slumber thereon. Nowhere wilt thou. . .. 

• 

4. Whrre ere rivers so gentle, or hills so 
smoky ? Where do the green figlds meet the 
welkin thus ! Or where waves the breeze so loving¬ 
ly over the corns ? Where wilt thou.... 

5. Mothers’ e\re and brofhers’ love—where 
are tbeae so sweet ? 1 take thy bellowed feet, 
Ob mother! o’er my breast. Born in this land, 
1 pray, let me die on this sacred soil. Nowhere 
wilt thou.... 
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Xhe Study^ of the British" Commonwealth 

By m. R. coupland, m- a. 

Fellow of All Souls College & Beit Professor of Colonial Sistorif. 


B efore » university audience • it is bardty 
necessary to state a case for the scientilic 
study of politics. The purpose of this 
lecture is to suegest the special opportunities for 
such study which are ofi’A-ed to us ns citizens of 
the British Commonwealth, and to plead that 
these opportunities should not he neglected at 
Oxford, especially with regard to tlie two para¬ 
mount political problems of our time. 

The first of those problems is the problem of 
nationality—the problem which arises from tl.o 
fact that a nation (whatever it is) is cot.'na 
current usagn of the term might seom to imply, 

the same tVintr «« ^ . 

lectures might well he devoted to this fascinating 
theme But T must* content myself to-day witli 
emphasizing the vastly important part nationality 
is plaving in the modern world. Though it only 
came to the forefront of European politics in the 
nioeteonth conturv, its reactions were felt all 
over Europe and hevond hofore the century 
closed. The causes of tho War were rooted in it. 
And to-day nationality, in oi.n shape «r 
another, is the most poweiful and the most 
troublesome olement in tho whole complex of 
world politics. The demon of an overweening 
and perverted nationalism has imt been wholly 
exorcized bv the War, although all Europe 
is sulTeritig from its fruits and the nation which 
most indulged it is paying the penaltv m defeat 
and humiliation and poverty. Another nation 
in recovering its body h;is appaiontiy lost its 
head. A group of nations are le;jrn!nc that the 
necessity of disrupting an ill oijianized multi¬ 
national state does not in itself prove the.v.ilidit)' 
of the shallow nirofeenth rentiiiy fh'chiro that 
ideally all atute.s should be iinmationnl. And. 
finally, this doctrine, under its new title of 
national self-determination, declaring thnt every 
nation has a positive right to be a state, haa 
given a new impetus to nationalist inov-'ments not 
in Europe only but all over the woild It is 
manifest, indeed, that there ran he little pence 
or prosperity on earth until certain truths 
concerning nationality are understood—that, for 
example, nationa, like men, should Strive to 

• • Inaugural addraas delivered recently before the 
TTniversity of Oxford. The complete text of this 
lecture can he obtained Irom tho Oxford Press, 
Bombay and Madras. 
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cherish and *enricb their individuality not fop 
thepiselvss ^ono, but in order to moke their 
contribution to tho common treasure of humanity 
that, in Mazzini’s noble phraiie, ‘a tyition is 
a living task, her Irfo i-s not her own’; that lome- 
hnw, in the end, the i<leal of national freedom 

must be harmonwed with the ideal of inter- 

• ^ 

national unity. 

For the study of questions such as these there 
exists no other political community comparable 
with the British Commonwealth in the quantity 
or diversify of the ftiateiials it contains. • It is 
a great miscellany of nations, J>ig and little, old 
and voung. In some the spirit of nationality is 
satisfied and at peace. In others it is restless, 
robellimi'i, disruptive At this (poment the 
Ooromonwealtli is alive with nationalist move¬ 
ments of varying character aftd intensity—right 
at its centre in Ireland, .further afield in India 
and South Africa* and throughout that Near- 
*Rastern border-country, juat within or just 
without its orbit, in Egypt, I’hlestine, Mesopotamia 
Oil the happv issue of these movements how 
much depends ! For the Commenwealth, in one 
of its two most vital aspects, is nothing else than 
an attempt, on a*wider scale than anything that 
^as preceded it,* to solve that insistent problem 
of nationality; an endeavour to ke4pvimotely 
comjiany of nations living contentedly together 
both in freedojn and in unity ; unique experi¬ 
ment in international relations. If itcontinues to 
succeed, as on the whole it bss so far succeeded, 
it mflv do much to save mankind by its e/peri- 
eiice ,snd ex.ample. Tt it fails, if tlie bond of a 
common tradition »iid i common purpose is snap¬ 
ped by the weight of nUrrower interests or loss 
generous ideals, if it splits into » chaps of alien 
sovereignties, the hupo of tho world ^ will bo 
dimmed. If tho British 1 eague of‘Nations dies, 
what otlicr J.<sagtio c.in live? 

BcrsHjyi of its general importance, then, in 
tfhe life of the wojld to d*y, and because of the 
partiiyilnr p.art it has played, and bas yet to play, 
irvtbo destiny of the British (Jonimonwaaltb. the 
studv of nationnliti'. and especially of*our own 
British dealings with it, should form, I contend, 
an essential part*in the work of every British 
student of history and politicp. And nowhere, 
surely, could this study ho more nppropriat^y 
puTSvted thnn hero at Oxford, itself an academic 
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miniature of the Oommonwmlbb, where tbe jouth 
el all iti nations meet in the brotherhood of 
learning. A thorough understanding of nationali¬ 
ty, 1 suggest, should be the hall-mark of every 
twentieth-oenlury Oxford historian. And while 
he should not by any means negle^ its history 
in the world at large, be should make hie special 
contribution to* the general knowledge of the 
eubj^ by studying and expounding tbe ex- 
perienoe of tbe British Cominonwealrfa. lie 
should be familjar, first of all, Vitb tbe history of 
nationality in tbe British Isles—tbe growth of a 
national oonsciousnese in tbe fourcnations they 
contain, the inevitable development of the problem 
of adjusting their mutual reUtions,, tbe inter-' 
natidhal conflict, its happy iesuo in Wales and 
Scotland, its tragic issue in Ireland. He should 
be acquainted, secondly, with t‘he history of tbe 
same problem in Canada—where the juxtajposition 
of a oonqueasd Celtic Roman Catholic population 
in the • valley of the St. Lawrence and an 
immigrant Anglo-^xon Protestant population in 
its hinttrland created a' situation so olosely^nalo- 
gous at tbe outset to that of Ireland, but so 
fortunately and sb^ instructively diOeient in its 
development—and " in- South Africa, where 
tbe national schism, opened so needlessly by the 
Great Trek (hne of the unwritten epics of 
nationality, by the way), was only closed again 
when the Second and third generation had endu¬ 
red its heritage of strife and waste and death. 
Thirdly^ he,should have carefully studied the 
growth of what may be called Dominion nationa¬ 
lity—how tbe four groups of contiguous colonics 
in Canada, Australia, new ^oal.md, and South 
Africa, divided at first either by nationalit}- like 
England and Scotland, or by a jealous ’paaticula- 
rism’ like the thirteen American States, gt-nJually 
yielded to the forces^ economic and political, 
which itaade for unity; how sooner, as ir the 
case of New’Zealand, or later, as in that of 
South Africc^i the. barriers were broken down and 
each group was welded togetbey in a single con¬ 
stitutional frame, more loosely or .more tightly as 
tbe case might be; how this political onification 
stimulated and quickened tbe process which, des¬ 
pite dififerences and disputes, had been silently 
going on all tbe time—tbe development of>an 
inward ■ unity, of which political unity was but 
the outward expression; a seme of common 
demotion to tbe land they had* made thoir home ; 
a consoiousness of tbe common customs and 
qompiOD interests which they shared as dwellers 
in one country, of sotj^etbii^ which made ell who 
lived in Cana^ Can. * * ^..T?be(ber they wei^ of 


French or British blood, and all who lived ia 
South Africa South Africans, whether they 
spoke Dutch or English; and, finally, ae time 
went on, the gathering of common memories and 
tbe growth of a common purpose, culminating in 
the knowledge which all alike brought back with 
them from the common ordeal of war that, to 
quote frpm Henan’s famous definition of a nation, 
they had done great things together and desired 
to do more of then. 

Tbe historian who has mastered this material 
will be able to throw some light on those diffi¬ 
cult questione : What is a nation ? and What is 
nationality? He will be able, too, to make tbe 
meaning of our Commonwealth of Nations a 
littlo clearer to those of his fellow citizens who 
ere puzzled by the emphasis which Overseas 
statesmen btfve recently been lading on tbe 
‘national status’ of tbe Dominions. He may 
even temper the not unnatural bewilderment 
with which foreign observers contemplato so 
queer a spectacle, for instance, as a brisk dispute 
between Dominion and UAited Kingdom dele¬ 
gates in the Assembly of the Ijsague of Nations, 
liut that is not all. N.itisnalism is a new thing 
in the Dominions. It lias vet to run its course. 

f • ^ 

We cannot certainly foretell, however strong our 
belief may be, what spirit will inform it when it 
roaches its full power—tho spirit of Mazzini or 
another's. But this at least is certaii^. If this 
great society of nations is to continue—its 
younger partuors, vnmomber, growing in those 
wide spaces so much faster than the Motherland, 
that even in our own day thoir popnilution may 
easily outstrip our own—there in nothing we can 
do at Oxford to promote that end more efl’cctivoly 
than to foster a better knowledge, of the history 
of tbe Dominions in this country, and thereby a 
better understanding of their character, their 
circumstance.", and their ideals. • • • • 

There is nothing revolutionary in the claim 
that the problem of nationality in the Dominions 
should not be overlooked by students cf history 
and politics at Oxford. It is merely an extension 
of a field already occupied. But I would go 
further. I would plead that no sfudent of 
history and polities ought to leai^e this Univer¬ 
sity without some knowledge of the record and 
tho fui^gtion of the British Commonwealth in 
Asia and in other parta of . Africa than tho 
Dominion in the South. For tbe second of the 
two transcendent political ptoble^ of our time 
is the Colour Problem. Behind J^e question of 
international relations looms Hpmore difficult 
apd DO less insistent questi^ of inter-racial 
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relatiooB. The world is ooe. Asia shared with 
Europe in the War: and Ei;rope cannot live 
apart fr6m her in peace, India, Oiiioa,•Japan, 
are membera, indeed, of the League of Nations; 
but are we not apt to regard the work of the 
League as primarily an effort to establish 
harmony between the white peoples of tlm world ? 
And what if, while we labour at this task, old 
familiar evils'of ignorance and prejudice, Jf rutb- 
luBS grcoJ and arrogant ascendancy, are gathering 
strength beyond our limited hori/un till, souiu 
far-off day, we wake to lind ourselves confronted 
with another Sbemingly inevitable’ conlhct, but 
this time a conllict of colour more terribly primi¬ 
tive in its impulsuH, more inoAoiable, more de^- 
stinicllve than any of its predecessors, the 
authentic Armngodilon, stamping out in blood 
aud ruin the lipit hope of civilization i 1 nm i.ot 
trying, to make any one’s llesh creep—tiif^re is 
nuthliig, indeed, so hateful as thoughtless 
scaromongeritig on this theme—but unthinkable 
as such a conflict ru’iy term, it is iille to supjH»«-« 
it could not happen . It might well happun if 
the jiouploH of tlio West allowed thenisolves to be 
convinced by dogmatic* biologists that the ulti 
mate ndatioiis between the whito and coloured, 
races cm only bo a light to the dintli rul*tho 
survival of thu fihCt'st, or by c^iiicH and 
materialists that a strong or civilized people 
cun have no other genuine object in its 
dealings ifith : weak or backward people 
than to exploit it solely fur its scllish gain. 
And it might wtiM Imppun if thu wi.sdoui 
of Japan weru beguiled by niiliturist dreams 
which have lost (let u-^ hope) their cliariii in 
Europe ami were previ-rtod by thosU evil cuuii* 
Boilers who toll her, in hingiiago now so bitterly 
familial- in thu that ‘ lu puesean thu Empire 

of the Pdcihc is to bo master of the world'.. And 
Again it might well happen if Mr. Gandhi or his 
disciples could pursuade tho untutored multitudes 
of India that the Kiel cannot prulil by contact 
with tho West, and tliat all Hiitain Inu: uono for 
their mutherlADd hsB been Satin’s doing. It is 
safe, I hope, to ])iupbesy that none of these hypo¬ 
theses will bo fullilled ; but even without tliem 
is it nut conceivable that tbe world may drift into 
a race-Bchism tlfrough mete indifference and neg¬ 
lect ? Nature and circumstance have made tbe 
races different in more than in colour—dilVerent 
in religion, in philosophy, in oxperienuo and tradi¬ 
tion and ideals ; and these dilVeronces cannot bo 
harmonizul simply by wishing it so. They must 
be studied - they must, us far as possible, be 
understood. 


We need not look fat afield for the materials of 
study. The British Commonwealth, it has been 
well said, (s a microcosm of the world. It cuts 
across tbe strata of humanity. It include a part 
of every continent and a section of aA th# great 
families of mankind. As in tbe question of 
nationality, therefore, so in the question of colour, 
but on an even wider and more imjlressive icalg, it 
presents the essentral problems in actual operation ; 
and in thL field, os in tbe other, ite long expeii- 
ence tins catried it sbme way, at any rate, towards 
their solution. Roughly, perhaps, and tentatively 
as yet, it badges the gulf between Europe and 
Asia, Within its bounds more than three hund¬ 
red million Asiatics aregiving side by side with 
Europeans. It may not be the happiest of 
happy families. Discontents, justifiable or otber- 
wisu, may* be at woVk beneath the surface whose 
outcome cannot be foreseen. But tbe fact is 
there. Those Asiaticn and Europeans ffre at this 
hour living side by side, fellow-pembers of one 
politicSl society, owning allegiance to a single 
Crownt* Aud if this fact'endures, if, as the 
years go by, tho bridge across tbe gulf consoli¬ 
dates, if tbe political association* becomes in time 
a genuirio comradeship, yoking iBurope and Asia 
in fiou sei'vico for their common weal, surely tbe 
loiigost and hardest stage will have Wen aocompli- 
shed in tbe long hard march towards the brother¬ 
hood of man. Is it anything less, then, than the 
di4;y of tho rising g*eneration to inform themselves 
by what process of history aud under what condi¬ 
tions this fact has como about ? Aqd ought not a 
Kiitisli Uuivyrsity to help them to fulfil it? 

1 nm sure, at any rate, that uiy friend, tbe 
Render in Indian History—who will pardon^ 1 
know,.tliis momontaiy intrusion of mine into the 
field ill i^hich he labours with such infectious zeal 
—will agree with me in wisj^iug that tbe history 
of British rule in India were more generally and 
moio fully stuilied here, and not oiTly oi>inainly 
the military and, in its outward, form alone, tbe 
coustitutional history, ^>ut rather tbe develop- 
nieut of tbe idea^ which have inspired the British 
Ilnj, and qspocinlly the growth of a sense of 
resfluiiKibility towards tho Indian people, and its 
effect ou^puhiic opinion in Britain aud on British 
admipistrntion in Indin. • 

The origin of this sense of responsibilit/ may 
be found, 1 suppose, in that sudden renascence of 
ideelisui with which* the British people, on the 
morrow of the most damaging and humiliating 
diSikster in their history, awoke from tbe long, 
lethargy of the eighteenth cegtury. Defeat may 
bo a better moral tonic tli.in victory ,‘*and in that 
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intereeting decade between <be ware of the Ameri¬ 
can and French Rerolutione men like Buike and 
Wilberforce brought into politics the ^me new 
spirit wljich Wesley and 'W'bitedelc^ bad brought 
into idtigion. Modern etudents of Warren Hoe- 
tings'e career may fairly point to^exaggerotion 
and injuEtiue in Burko’s advocacy of Indian 
grievaiftee-: but let it be remembered that be was 
rousing bis countrymen, by tiecossnrily violent 
means perhaps, to their first faint perception of the 
moral isBues attstaks in the (idvernuient of India. 
Re-read hie epocches of 1783 and 1785, and you 
will inciease—if that ie possil)lo at Pxford—your 
reverence fur that groat political teacher. Note 
how clearly be recugni/ojt the magnitude of ouf 
task in India, the imnionhity of its population, 
and the dillicnlty and dclicucy of tho situation 
that arisoe from the intiusidn of Karope into 
that ancient civih/ation with its ‘venerable 
priesthood^ its ‘nobility of a great aiiti<|uity and 
renown’, its uicrqh^i^t^ bankers, its manufac¬ 
turers and mechanics, and its 'millKnis of diligent 
tillers of the earth’,’ tho whole body ‘ii.finitely 
diversified by nninneis, by religion, by hereditary 
employment, tbrdtjgb all their possible combina¬ 
tions’. Note, too, how wisely be einphaaizcs 
the danger of entrusting to the same men the 
functions of Govertiment and the intorests of 
trade: and bow clearly he alErnis tho cardinal 
principle that the powers and privileges granted 
to hi^ rountrymon in indta ought all to •be 
eTercised for the ultimate benefit of the 1 tidian 
people and qro "all in the strictest stuiso a 
trust ’—the first public enunciation, 1 take 
it, of tho modem doctiiT e of tiustecshij'. And 
note, finally, his stern leproof of tho ignoranco 
and apathy of Parliament, • • J.(et us do ^vhat we 
ploase to put India from uur thoughts, w c<tn do 
nothing to separate , it from our public intoroat 
and our national reputation,' 

It Vv’ould'be no less educative, surely, than 
interesting'to watch tho influence of this idea of 
trusteeship, once Burke luubfuietd it on tho 
Britibh conscience, on the subse<jueiit duvelop- 
ment of public opinion and oiEcial vonduct—on 
Parliament attemp'ca to reform the adinhiistratioii 
of the East India Company, on the exprinsion of 
Biiti^ rule, on the interpretation and the hand¬ 
ling of the crisis of 1897 and tho question of 
transferring political* control entirely to the 
Crown, on the policy of aCcbdeii on the one 
baud, and a Disrseli on the other, and on the 
methods and the purpose of the gioatest bureau¬ 
cracy, to’judge it'mqt merely by the multitude 


of human beings in its charge, tbat'tfae world has 
ever known. , 

Should our student of the Commonwealth stop 
there, for fear of coming too close abreast of 
contemporary politics and treading controversial 
ground f Or should be press on to the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new regime in India? J think ho 
will answer that question for bimself. 1 thlr.l.-, 
if he sludies the steady permeatioil of 
rulo in India, from Burke’s day onwards, by t.liu 
ideal Burke proclaimed, he will be caught up by 
the glamour of rho story and will not lest, until, 
be it in work time or in leisure, lie has read its 
chapter and watchod, with the anxious iuterest 
only bis previous study could give him, the 
initiation of tho policy of extending to the 
people of India tho iurms of political freedom or, 
as 1 would rether put it, of po]itioal,respoaBibility, 
which (the people of Britain have fashioned, not 
without dust and beat, from the lessons of a long 
experience. Ho may judge it either way. He 
may think it an untimely abandonment of oiir 
trust or the inception of its last, it hardest, its 
crowning stage. But anyhow he will be able to 
contribute some measure of knowledge and 
,thought—aca4emic, it may be, and uninformed by 
pcr.'foiial experience of India, but better, surely, 
than blank ignorauco and inditl'ereiice—to tlio 
formation of the public opinion of liis time on 
what may prove to'be tho most decisive issue of 
this century for tho good or ill of uiiflikiiid as n 
whole. 

The Colour Problem is most urgent and 
most critical in Asia. It is most dillicull 
and morally most dangerou.s in Africa; and 
for prosont puiposos 1 mom by Africa than 
great E<juntorial belt butwoeu the Sahara and 
the /.'luibesi—that vast prioieviil country, tho 
birtb'^place, socuiingly, of our race, yet to tho 
great majority of men a dark, unknown, mysteri 
ous land; a land of fabulous wealth from the 
day.s when Europe whispered of Ophir and 
Mouomatapa to the days when Europe finds itself 
dependent on its palm-oil and its rubber and the 
cuuntle.ss other products of its teeming soil ; a 
land which i^as always tempted the explorer since, 
four centuries before our era, Ilannoset sail from 
Carthage, and, passing the Pillars of Hercules 
and Y<)rde, came at last to the Gulf of Guinea 
and there beheld those hairy, uvage men and 
women whom hie interpreters^’^ld him were 
‘ gorillas ’; the chosen laud of glorious incredible 
romance, the home of the blameless Ethiopians 
who feasted with the gods, of those battles in the 
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dawn betWeen the pigmies and the cranes, of 
Fresbyter John, of King Solomon’s Minos; 
a lahd of tropical extremes* where Nature nouii- 
sbes and kills so easily, where white men liKO so 
high and fall so low, where the vil6nc^s in Heart 
of Jjarhueat end the nobility iu MnltitMle and 
Holitivie oao both be true to life; the hunteland, 
first and last, of that swarming,’fecund negro 
rnoe, the most backwftrd among the great races 
of mankind, ignorant, euperotitiouF^, brutal, if you 
will, but, like children, simple, happy, docile, and 
uot without tbeir special gift» of mind any body 
. , . Now it happens that wider area of this land 
and a greater Dumber of its peoples aro included 
iu the British Commonwealth than in any othef 
political community. It falls to us, therefor©, its 
European membeis, by what we do or leave un> 
doue, to, take the predomiuunt, indeed the deci¬ 
sive, part in settling, one way or another, the 
Afriatn question.*For there is an African ijuestion. 
The world (I repeat the tiuisio) is one. None of its 
peoples can live in isolation And somehow or 
other, at thu risk of disaster to all the world, uo 
loss ruinous because, it uiight bo piitnarily a 
moral disaster, the life of Afiica, hk« tint of* 
Asia, must be barnuoniz d with tlio lile of the 
other continents. Hern too, moicovoi.^he lAiurso 
taken in tho eirly ^ears of this row .ige will pro¬ 
bably detoiniino the issue lor ciniuii's to como. 
Jh it imporciinutc to ask, tliei-. tbit tho rising 
goiii‘f;itiori sbnuld fiinl iiiiioiig tiu-ir biiny hours a 
s[i,ico in which to study whit we h.ive done in* 
Afiic.i and .so to lit tluniFclvos to lU-cidc—for it 
will rtiot with iliciii — what we sliall do in Africa '# 

That somu such stud} should bo pursued, and 
preferably in tho sober, impartial atmosphore of a 
Uiiivorsity, soouis to me iuiporative if only to 
counteract the increasing vuguo of certain 
daiigarous half truthn. Thme is ^ tyjio of 
doctrinuiie, who, when coulronted with that 
question, What have wo done in Africa i is ready 
with a short reply. ‘Nothing but barm’, ho will 
toll you ; and if asked to enlarge on this assortiou 
he narrates tho story of British iuturcourso with 
Africa in two grim chapters. (Jbaptor 1 is 
calleQ ‘Tho Blavo-'i'iude’. It is a ghastly picture* 
of seventoontb-aud eighteenth century brutality— 
the rutliless man-hunt on the Ouinea coast—the 
horrors of tho ‘ Middle Passage’—tho sale of the 
human car^o in ‘parcels’ at the West Indian or 
North American ports, ‘cboico men’ fetching d.‘'20 
and upwards a head, the sick or feeble or ‘much 
abused’ lumped with little children and suporllu- 
ous women and sold of cheap aa refuse'—and at 


home in comfortable England British merchan- 
battening on the *trade and com[ilacently potest- 
iug that for this negroid order of creation, so 
little'higher tliaii the animals, euslaTement by a 
civilized iVee is positively a mortal aad a physical 
^aiu. i^ed Chapter 11 is scarcely le& appalling. 
Its title IS ‘ Economic Imperialism’; and it dis¬ 
play s the groed of Europe^^ with Britain to the 
foro, operating as injuriously in the nineteenth as 
in the eighteenth c<uitury on the welfare of 
Africa. Now sod again its cruelty is naked and 
uiiusbamed : and if us a fulo i9 is outwardly less 
brutal and wears the disguise of a peaceful and 
mutually* advantageous trade, its eliectR on the 
body and soul of the negro are no less destructive 
than t.fle Slave tnWiic itself. Jjuwless ac^venturers 
are soon nose down along the path to wealth 
which the forbidden slave-traders had trod¬ 
den. Instead of tlie chain and the whip, the 
white man brings the black man now, in exchange 
for his little storo of rubber of ivory or gold, u 
gnn and powder with wbich to kill hi^ fellows and 
poisonous ‘Trade Spirit’ with which to madden and 
t(f rot himself. * And, presently, as the century 
draws on, the Qovornments of Euro|>e are seen 
fevurishly coDipoting to*ipcIude hr much as they 
can of this rich held ’within tbeir own exclusive 
control, till at last ail (jen|rai Africa is * parti¬ 
tioned ' among them, the largest share falling, as 
in tho Slave Trade, to ourselves. ^ 

It is a terriblo story, und, an fur ha it go.!8, 
it is truo. But 1 would liku oifr •hypothetical 
^Ktinleiit nut to tnku it as ho Tinds it in )>ropu- 
giiiidi.Ht li^rature, but to bi/lld it up for himself 
fiom t^e materials availablo. And of those there 
are plenty, even though tho amin« iviperii of 
^recent yoors are locked up in the ColoniaT Otfico— 
tjio earlier odicial documents .in the Record 
OlVice, Farlianiontary Papers und Debates, 
Reports of I’ublic CuAmiRsions und •I’livate Com- 
mittco:?, records of missionary fociotirs, autobio¬ 
graphies, letters, new.-papers, and so'-forlb. From 
these lot him perus-j that half true story, not 
skimming tdo lightly over any of the black spots 
on its pages. But let him also put together the 
other half Cf tlyi truth^ Let him study in Africa 
as in India tho growth of the doctrine of trustee- 
stiip. 

The starting-point will be the same ; for, at 
the same time as B,jirke was declaring the now 
purpose of British rule in India, William Wilber- 
force, that rare example of the saint iti politics,, 
was bringing the question of the abolition of tho 
Slave Trade, which ha^ been agitated fo? some 
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time past io humanitarian circles and especially 
in the Society of Friends, to the* forefront of the 
* political stage, forcing it by his eloquence, his 
industry, his almost irresistibly sincerity, on the 
uneasy conscience^of the House of OomfiioDs, and 
rallying to ite support not only the warm heart of 
Fox buc also the cool head of bis intimate friend,* 
the young Prime Minister himself. It was a little 
more than sdven years since Burke had spoken in 
Parliament of Britain’s‘trust’ in India when 
Pitt asserted the same claim for Africa in a speech 
which such expert critics as Fox and Grey and 
Windham deoia>^ed to be ‘ one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary displays of eloquence they had ever 
heard.’ You remember the historic eiiene ? The 
debate bad been lung drawn nut and the night 
woe far gone when Pitt began hie closing speech. 
As he reached his peroration the first rays of an 
April dawn shone through the windows of‘ the 
House, It gave the orator a noble metaphor 
with which to pAnt his ending. If they listened 
to the voiccPof reason and duty, be told the Com* 
mons, if, by a prompt and total abolittoo of the 
Slave Trade, they made atonement for their lotig 
and cruel injustice towards Africa, if they allowed 
her the opportunity and the hope of attaining to 
the same blessings which they themselves, under 
} Providence, enjoyed^^ then they might live to soo 
the dawn of civilization breaking over Africa, one 
day to illumine and invigorate that immense 
continent from end to end. 

Jios.. . .pptyMB er/uia (Jrisns afflavit anhdia : 

Ulicasra rithmw’acoendit lumina Veaper. 

S The BUD was to rise many times over West-* 
minster before this call was answered'. The 
French Revolution and the European War thrust 
the question of Abolition into the background of 
tnen’s minds, and of Pitt’s among them. 11*atr 
from May 1, 1807, ns far as British subjedcs 
throughout the world were, concerned, the Slave 
Trade was 'utterly abolished, prohibited, and 
declared to bo unlawful ’ by Act of Parliatrent. 
Twenty-six <-year£ later, as yqu know. Slavery 
itself was suppressed in every part of. the British 
CoiQgionweslth. •' 

Our student will discover, then, that the first 
chapter of the British record in Africa closes, and 
the second chapter opens, with a moral revolution. 
Britiah publhs opinion has acKOOwledged that it 
1 (m not in man’s prerogative to pronounce the 
curse of Canaan. The doctrine ,that the black 
race was oreated to be the ‘ living *implements' of 
bbour for the white is dead. The doctrine that 
the white-race has a duty towards the black has 
'been born. And a trsditioiv has been created of 


which not only a handftil of humanitariahs but the 
rank and file of the British people are proud.* * * 
And so the student will come again to the 
threshold or our own age : and on the African as 
on the Asiatic question be will find new ideas 
awakened by the War, or rather, old ideas 
re-animated, crystallized, expanded. He will bear 
men saying tlfat we stand io Africa as we stood 
in India generations back ; that a similar task, 
though more difficult perhaps and more protracted, 
awaits us there; that the time is coming when 
all Britieb Central Africa will be consolidated like 
the Indian Empire in one great political system, 
with an African Civil Service ranking in position 
i^nd prestige and opportunity with the Indian 
Civil -Service and attracting to its ranks that 
British genius for administrative tutelage which 
India, as we hope, will cease progreseivSl^ to need. 
Add may I express a wish, in passing, that 
Oxford, which takes a notable part io the preli¬ 
minary training of cadets for the Indian, Egyp¬ 
tian, and Sudanese Civil Services, might also be 
associated, in some degree, with the Colonial Civil 
Service? But more important than the formula¬ 
tion of these schemes of political organizatiun is 
the acceptance by the Great Powers of the 
world of 9 . new principle by which the Govern¬ 
ment of backward peoples is henceforth to be 
controlled—the principle of the Mandate. A new 
principle, did I say ? A principle, surely, as 
old as the days of Burke and Wilberforce. 
'For the principle of the Mandate is simply 
the doctrine of trusteeship—the doctrine that 
implies (1) that a native territory must not 
be regarded as the private estate of its European 
rulers; that the economic development of it is 
undertaken for the benefit of the world at large ; 
and therefore that the subjects of other States 
shall be ae free to share in its development and 
trade oe the subjects of the ruling Btate—i.e. the 
principle of the Open Door: (2) that the natives, 
on their part, must not be regarded as so much 
labour-power for their rulers’ plantations, nor as 
BO much ‘cannon-fodder’ for their ariiiieB, nor as 
so many clients for their liquor-trade; but 
io spirit, if not yet in policical capacities 
and duties, their fello'v-citizens, as free us 
they thomselves to traffic in their property 
or labour; and (3) that not only should 
their moral and material interefits be upheld 
against all other interests that confilct with them, 
but positive ellbrts should be made to raise them 
by wise education and in other ways to a higher 
aod wider life. And since on all these facade, 
with one or two exceptions, with hesitations and 
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'backilidiogB here and there, Britisli miDUten and 
British oflioiala have observed the doctrine, Britain 
can claim to have been a Mandatory State for 
many years past. 

But if the doctrine of trusteeship is no new 
thing in the British Oommonwealth, its solemn 
affirmation in the Treaty of Versailles and its 
detailed exposition in th^ Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the texts of the Mandates is a 
new and a great thing—on paper. How much it 
will mean in practice depends primarily on us. 
We first upheld the doctrine, we must lead tho 
way in its application, more consciously and reso¬ 
lutely now, at this great turning-point in history, 
than ever before. That is why, L repent, it i^eems* 
to me essential that the rising generation should 
not entirely neglect to study its development and 
so to grasp its importance and it» ditliculty. lt<i» 
difficult, no difficult indeed, that Mr, Wcrldlywine- 
man may be tempted to warn ua that it is reitlly 
not a ]>ractioaI proposition among imperfect men 
in thri workaday world, and that nothing will 
prevent the strong from pushing the weak against 
Che wall, Wull, we have our answer to thar. It 
was no unprncticaf dreamer, iiiex[H)rieiiced in 
realities, who said that ‘the essontiul points pf a 
sound Imperial policy admit of being eliiRodied 
in this one atatenient, that . . . our rotations 
with tho various races who are subjects of the 


King of Eoglani^ should be founded on the 
granite rock of the Cbristian code.’ Those words 
were written by Lord Cromer, 

1 have gone far afield and brought lome strange 
figures on to our academic stage —haWtantt from 
the St. L&wrence, Boers from the veld, practition¬ 
ers of dyarchy from India, negroes from the 
Tropica. And if I ask tb'at OxfUlrd. should 
make itself more familiar with these and 
others like them and with the problems they 
represent, it Is Iwcause they are fellow-members 
with us in one Commonwealth and because, if for 
lack of Bcvntific preparation we fail to «oIve thoke 
problems, this Commonwealth will fail to fulfil 
the great purpose fpr which it exists. A^olicy of 
excluding its outer peoples from our field of 
education would seem to mCto be analogous to, 
the policy, offen advocated but never, happily, 
with success, of withdrawing our political activi¬ 
ties within the limits of these islffhds, of bidding 
our kinsmen overseas to away and live 

albne, of abandoning Asia and Africa to tbeir 
fats. And I would dismiss the thought of such 
a policy in the spirit in which Burke dismissed 
the thought of leaving 1/iQia ; * There we are ; 
there we are placed by the Sovereign Disposer ; 
and we must do the best we in our situation. 
ThA situation of man is tho preceptor of bis 
duty.’ 
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I T would be imptssible within the limits 

alliiwod for this article to attempt even in 
outli'io any history of tho orolubion of political 
institutions in South India in early times. All 
that is possible to accomplish here is to pass in 
rapid review the history of South Indian polity 
during one most remarkable but none the less 
forgotten period of its development. The early 
centuries of the Christian era form an important 
landmark in the development of political institu¬ 
tions of tbd peoples of peninsular India. An 
attempt will be made to deal with the political 
thought of ancient South India during* the early 
centuries of the Christian era as exhibitd in ancient 
' Sangam works, and to present a picture, how¬ 
ever dim and shadowy, of the state and its duties 
during the period under review. It may also be 


unhesitatingly nfliiiiiMl Lhiit tbe political organisa- ^ 
tion portrayed in the^ Sangam works wasnot^ 
synply an ideal sought after by the tBinkers and 
writers of tbe day but also an actual achievement. 
That there was phenomenal progcei-s achieved in 
the field of poJity,^bat tbe Government in that 
distant age was not an undiluted, unmitig^^d 
despotiiyn but was subject to checks and counter- 
*check8, that tile aacient monarch carried on tl|e 
GoN^rnment in consonance with high ideals and 
lofty principles, that be invariably sought tbe 
advice of a council of elders and certain popula^ 
assemblies and that he had a great regard for 
public opinion f^iich roigned as supreme as the 
law guarded by himself, these indisputable facts 
will, it is hoped, bo apparent from a perusal of 
this article. 
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The reputed works of Ihe third Siingam 
like Ahananuru, Pumoanuru, Silappatbikaram, 
Maoeruikalai, Ralethokai, the Ten idylls, Pura- 
poruUenbaigalai. and the Rural wbt^h are now 
acknowledged by the generality of scholars to have 
belonged to the period under review tK’ow much 
interesting light upon the polity of this time. 

, • Tb* woud Stat* 

According to Valluvar, the constituent elements 
of a State are the minister, people, resources, 
allies, army, and, fort^-esses Xlmt is a great 
country which never fails in its need of harvest, 
which is the abode of sages, wnich attracts men 
to itself by the greatness of its woilth and which 
yields abundantly being five from pests, which is 
free froA famines and plegiie.', nud which is safe 
from the invasiotw o* enemies. The country 
'which has known no dcv.astation .It the bards of 
its foes and which, oven should it suffer eny, 
would not bataone whit in its yield will be Called 
a jewel among the countiies of the world. The 
waters of the surface, the w.iters that flow under* 
■ground, rainwater, we'l sitiuted mountniiis, 6ti;oog 
fortifications, these are indispensahlo to every 
country. The nation', whiih is not divided into 
warring sects, which is. free from murderous 
anarchists and which ban no traitors within its 
bosom to run it, is truly great. 

FoRT«E-8K3 

Fortresses' are helpful not only to the weak who 
think only o( their defence but aUo to the strong' 
and powerful. ,. Water noorsos, deserts, moun¬ 
tains, thick jungles—all those constitute vario.us 
kinds of defensive birriera. Height, thickness, 
impregn.abilitv, th(“!e are the requisites that 
scienca demands of fortresses. That i.s the best 
fortress which is vet'orable in very few places, 
which is spaUious and capable of breaking, the 
assaults of those that attempt to take it, which 
affords fa^lity of defence for the garrison, which 
is filled with stores of every kind, which is 
garrisoned* by. men that will make a brave 
defence, which cannot he /educed by a regular 
si^e, by storm or even by mining, which has 
b^n rendered impregnable by works of, various 
Hinds and which enables tho, deVenders to fell' 
down their adversaries. The poet Mulamkirar 
of Aiyur kireTerring to the different parts of a 
.foftificatibn says, * there was first of all a moat 
ap deep that it reached down to the abodes 
of^demons; this was-crowned vfith turrets from 
which the archers shot forth their arrows ; there 
wd|> an ttnpefvious wood that- surrounded small 
forts at every angle.’ , 


Thk PaiNCE 

Regarding the qualifications of the prince, we 
are told th^t he must have courage, liberality, 
wisdom, energy, alertness, learning, and decision. 
He should *not fail in virtue, should not sin 
against the laws of valour, should know bow to 
develop the resources of his kingdom, how to 
enrich his treasury, to preserve his wealth, and 
spend it wA-thily. Ho should be accessible to all 
bis subjecta and l>d never harsh of word. He 
should have the virtue tj bear with words that 
are bitter to the eur. Parsimony, over-confi¬ 
dence, and excessive armour, these are the faults 
which a prince should avoid. The ideals that a 
king should plaee before himself are also des¬ 
cribed. He should give with grace and nilo with 
love. Be must administer impartial justice and 
cgnsult the mer^ of law. The prince s.hall devote 
himself assiduously to works that are commended 
by the wise. If be ncglecte them, he will suffer 
in all bis future biitfis Men look up to the 
scepti^ of the prince fi-r piotection. His sceptre 
is the mainstay of tliu Hiahmiins and of right- 
oouBness. in tbe land uf thn prince who wields 
the sceptre—in accunhinco wHh the law, seaKonal 
rains and rich barve^tH have their homo. It is 
not the 'lance but the .sceptre that brings victory 
to the prince. The prince who is not easy of 
access, who judges not onuses with care will fall 
from bis place and perish even when he has no 
enemy. In poem 35, Purananuru, the pdet says 
addressing the king, ‘ Ke oasy of accos-s at fitting 
time as though the lord of justice sat to hear and 
decree right. Such kings have rain on their 
dominions at thoir will: Kings get the blame 
whether rains fail or How copiously and lack the 
praise; such is tho usige of the world.’ Tbe 
prince that guards his subjects from enemies both 
within and without may punish them when they 
go wrong. It is not a blemish but hi.s duty. 
Puaishing the wicked with death is like the 
removing of weeds from tho cornfield, It is 
pleasing to note that these high ideals were com¬ 
pletely realised. When Pandiyan Neduncheloyan 
was told by pilgfims that some North Indian 
princes insulted him and other Tamil princes, be 
is reported to have exclaimed ‘ I shall defeat 
those princes and make them carry stooes ; other¬ 
wise let me be known as tbe king who tyran¬ 
nised over his subjects.’ Thus oppression of tbe 
people by a monarch was cdosidered most 
abominable in thoee days and unworthy of the 
ancient Tamil rulers. The prowess of tbe king 
in war, his immutable justice and accessibility, 
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bia protecting hand over the poor, his liberality 
and piety, are all set forth in Puranuru and 

Puraporulvenbsmalai. « 

Evils or weak Monabuuy. 

The author of tbo Kural is aware of the dangers 
of incompetence on the part of the monarch. 
The sovereignty of the prlnco who doos not over¬ 
see tbo administration everyday and^ remove 
the irregulaiities will wear day by day. The 
evils of tyranny have not escaped the penetrating 
eye of the immortal author of the Kur.il, The 
prince who oppresses his subjects and docs 
iniquity is worte than an assassin. The thought¬ 
less prince whose rulo swerves from the w.tys of 
justice will lose bi.s kingdom and his substaqce. 
We know for instance, from Silapp'^tliikaram, tho 
tragic end of PanJiyan Nodiiiicheleyan when ho 
realised thit he had unjustly to death- 

Kovalan. Tho to.avs of those groaning under 
oppression wo.ar away tho prosperity of tho prince. 
Unjust rule daikons the glory of the prince. 
llopresHion of tho rich, fcirgetriilnesK by the 
Brahman of his scienco, failure of the heavens to 
send showers in their season, piomatuie and 
abrupt close of tiio reign, these tiro tho charac¬ 
teristics of tyranny. ^ * 

1''l/.v<t;i)X.s of tor Kivn. 

Tho king’s position in tho eai ly centuries of 
the Christian era was horeditary. He was the 
head of Bocioty. Tie was tho supmne piior^t, the 
first to ufi'tir S!ici'i(ii-cs when sca.'^ntis f.ii) .and tho 
supremo comnian.dei'. lie was al-o tho sii|ircntn 
judge in civil and criuiinal ca-os. Wc havo 
interesting details ns regards tlio .adniinistratioii 
of juatico in that remote nge A thief n>rcstei] 
with stolen ]u-o)>orty was behu'idtd, A man 
caught in the act of .adultery wi.,- kiMod Jiislioo 
w.as administered free of charge to smtniyi There 
were Bpi'cial otlioorB who }>i!rforniPil tno iluties of 
judges. Crimos were rare since jtnriishiiiicits 
wore very severe. Though tint king wa.s the 
repository of tho cxocutivo atul judicial poweis, 
these powers wore harmoniously comluned in 
him. He carried out the la^ which had been 
formultrtod by the great men who had gone 
before him. His function was to aduiinister, not 
to make thef law. The king was not an autocrat 
but a constitutional ruler. 

THE MINISTER * 

As the eyes of a prince are his own Dninisters, 
he should use his discretion and obooso them 
wisely. The minister should bo a man of nflhirs, 
clever, pure-minded, devoted to the prince and 
skilful Ml reading tho hearts of men. Tbo man 
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who is able to develop the resources of the king¬ 
dom and cure the ills that may befall it should 
be made, to manage the aOairs of the state. The 
man who is endowed with kindness, intelligence, 
decision, and who is freo from grebd, Should be 
selected for^orvice. Work should be entrusted 
to men in consideration of their expert knowledge 
and capacity for patient exertion, and not of 
thoir love towards the person of the prince. The 
prosperity of the prince who will net take 
coitr.sol with his ctmnciliors ^ill i^ane. 

The CoixciL of Elders 

According to Puniporulvonbamalai, tho council 

• of elders which existed in the Tamil country 
should poR^ES the ^ight qualities and ^hould 
always look to success after duly weighing tho 
chance^ of victory and defeat and after debating 
ju.st]y tho (juestioiiK raised and the objections 
urged.* The eight (lu-alitics of tho councillors 
stated to bo good birth, learning, pood character, 
truthfulness, purity, ornament of even minded- 
nea*^ without being envious and being covetous, 
These aro ideal chaiuctoristirs which, if possessed, 

• would bring glory to tto lar.i^. Tho power of the 
king was restricted not ^ni««ioly by tho council of 
elders but also by the five groat asseniblies. 

Tub Fiik Great Akmuhues 
These consisted of tho representatives of the 
people, priests, pliysicirns, astrologoff or augurs, 

^and uiini.-itors. • TJic council of representatives 
safeguarded tho iigiits and privileges of the 
people, tho priest!-: <liiocted religidlis ceremonies, 
tho physicians attended tonllmiattors affoctiag 
tho health of the king anil Li.s subjeetH, astro¬ 
logers fixed auspiciou.-- times for public ceremonies 
and predicted iiiipoitant events. The ministers 
att.e^ded to tho wllection and expenditure of the 
revenue and admini-ti utiun of jin-tico, Separate * 
places wore assigned in Mic capital towp for each ‘ 
o^theFO asKOtublies for their meetings and transac¬ 
tion of btisineFS. important occasions, they 
attended the king*, hi re in .thcftlirdho hall or 
jciiied tho rtiynl juocef-sion. The power of 
Government* was vested in the king and in ihe 

• five great n.sf.tDiblTe?. According to Mr. B. 0. 
Majumdar, the *o c-dle<l five .assemblies wole 
rrafly the fivo committees of a great assembly, 
^ho representative i-haracter of tlicse Fiodies and.^ 
tho effective contiol which they exercised ver 
the administratiem dio clearly ratablisbed. H^s 
interesting to nnU- also that tho ministers ffbped 
one of tho af'sembUes. The ussemblies tnk A; to¬ 
gether may justly he compared with ftie Hrivy 
tlouDcil, the asseniblji the jiiinisters corres- 
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poDdiDg witil thf wbinek tonposed of « telMtod 
few, 

Im?lvbi«cb or rni Pobts 
B eiidea the coastitutioDul chefks explained 
above, k}>ere*w«re additional eafeguarda to the 
wayward aotione of the king in the Mass of poets 
who were the sages and wise men of those days. 
They were a privileged class and they tendered 
their good counsel without fear or favour and the 
King dared not inj are them as their person was 
ooneidered aaor^. • •’ 

Irrication 

The ancient Tamil kings realised that the 
great remedy against famine was irrigation. 
Very extensive irrigation works were carried * 
out by these rulers who had at their disposal 
large treasures and an immense amount of forced 
labour. The embankment thrown on the Oauvery 
by Karikal Chola is an instance in point. Then 
Tamil kingsrtborougbly understood the importance 
of agricnlture to this land. The writers of the 
age were also keenly alive to the need for fbsler- 
iog agriculture. In 85, Pu^'ananufu, thd poet 
exhorts the king to lighten the load of tho tiller§ 
of the soil. An old Ivric (No 18, P. N. N.) says; 
••*... therefore O Cbeliyan, great in war, 
despise this not 

Increase tbeiToeerroire for water made 
Who bind the water and supply to fields 
Tbeir measured flow, these bind 
The e&rth to them: the faihe of others passes 
swift sway./ 

‘ ' Land Rbtehur 
The king collected as state revenue one-sixth 
of the produce from the people. The Tamil 
princes were enjoined not to levy arbitrary 
taxation. There was a young prince called the 
learned Pandyan Nambi. He was dispose^ to be 
tyrannical. > He was advised by the poet Pviran- 
thayar not to follow evil methods of rule in the 
following words 

*'If Bp elephant take mouthfuls of ripo grain on 
it tne twentieth part of an acre will yield it food 
fot many days 

But if it enter a hundred fertile fields with no 
keeper 

Its foot will trample down much more than its 
mouth receives. 

So if n wiee king ^bo knoSvs the path of right 
take just his due 

His land will prosper yeilding myriad fold 
Butdf a king not softened by bia knowledge take 
just what he deairea 

Nor heed preacriptioda, ruVe, feasting with song 
% and dance ^ 

^ Amid his court and kindred and show no love to 
his subjeots . , • . ^ 

Like the field that elephant entered 
His kingdom will peciah snd he himself will lose 
bis all." 


■ I I P . . . 

Tbb Arvt 

Public defence wes highly organised. Blephanls 
spesre ahd swords, bows and arrows, cavalry and 
infantry, chariots, all were utilitied in war. The 
army of a prince should be well-organised and 
puissant. It should contain veterans who could 
bold out in desperate situations with grim deter- 
minatiojit regardless of decimating attacks. It 
should know no defeat, should bo incnpable of 
being corrupted, should have a long tradition of 
valour behind it and should face valiantly even 
tbo god of death if he were to advance against it 
in ail his fury. It should not be inferior in 
numbers to that of the enenty, should have no' 
implacable joalousios, and should not be left to 
starve without pay and should be led by capable 
chiefs. Our ancients knew tbo different ways of 
fighting an odeniy by siege and in the open battle- 
fiold. They cmploied rpies. According to the 
teachings of the Kiirnl, the power of the prince 
who has tact to convert enemies into allies: 
will last without ei d. If he bss to contend 
alone and without allies against two enemies, ho 
must try to gain over ope of them to bis side, 
Valluvar ssys: 

“Perm a wiio plan, consolidate thy resources, pro¬ 
vide for tby defences. If you do this, tbo pride of 
your enemies will soon be hunitiled to the dust. They 
shall not last long who liomble not the pride of men 
who defy thorn. The p/ince ehould taka into con¬ 
sideration the output, the wastage, the profit that 
the undertaking will yield and thou put his hand to 
it. He must weigii justly tho difliculty of the enter¬ 
prise, his own strength, the strength of bis snemy 
and tlie stronglh of his allies and thou he should 
enter upon it. To make war without planning every 
detail of it before hand is only to transplant your 
enemy on uarefblly prepared soil. Bend down before 
your adversaries till tlie day of their decline, when 
that day arrives, you may easily throw thorn down." 

Though the anciont Tamil.H wore implacable 
in their rage, atill no onn ventured into a wer 
ifhleKS forced by aheor noceRsity and without 
deeply considering all the horrors of w.ar. The 
Purapuml venbnmnlHi givtis us an idea of the 
political organisation of the ancient Dravidians. 
According to it, all their science of public or state 
affairs was summarised chiefly under the head of 
war which consisted of various branyibes. Battlw 
lifting was the beginning of warfare. The raid 
was follntved by the rescue and this by the 
organised invasion of the enemy’s country for 
which a particular wrentli was aeditmed. This 
led to the systematic defence and the defenders 
assumed a diflerent wreath. The siege and 
protection of forts, each demanded its appropriate 
garland, Then came war in general and for that 
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another' wr<(^tb was borne, « Finally the victors 
1^0 had gained supremacy bad anothei- wreath 
which they wore as the proud token of victory. 
This work relates to- the expeditious* in which 
these eight diiFerent chaplets were worn by the 
combatants according to the cbanicter of thoao 
undertakings and the feelings of those engaged 
in them. These garlands wore intended to 
strike awe into the mind^ of the opposing hosts 
and to some extent btipplied the pkeo ot military 
uniforms. 

Laws or War 

The rules of^wurfaro may tlmn be luivfly 
touched upon. The eipture ot the ciiomy’s cittlo 
WAS carried out with a view to remove the useful 
ni:d the siicred animak from the .scene of v^.-xr. 
The invader w.is equally humane to tim aged, the 
infirm, the childless, the women and tho Brah¬ 


mans. 'Touch not the temples where sacrifioes were 
olTered ; spare the (Sellings of the holy asoetioii 
enter not the bouses of the sacred vedio Brah¬ 
mans ; ]et all the rest be abandoned to our 
warriors. But tlie ancients were n^erciless to 
the vanquished. The war usually *end^ with the 
death of ttie King and the overthrow of bis 
Kingdom. Tbe inhabitants of the invaded 
country would flee on everysitle. Thb qpuntry 
would ho ravaged with fire. ‘The beautiful 
homos with pictured balls are levelled with the 
dust. Assuh aro*yoked to plough up the soil with 
spears ; while worthless plants are sown on the 
fountiation%.' 

Such was tbe system of Government followed 
in tbe thcpe great kir^doms of the Pandyo, Cherla, 
and Ohola in tho early centuries of tbe Ofiristian 
era. * 


IHE AStiEMBLY IN ACTION 

By “ POLITICOS ” 


/'IAHE .second Delhi sesaion of iho liidian 
i<(4gis1atiiro, noiw closud, has i<con in many 
respects a int morahlu oi.e, foi .c has been a 
sesniori of earnest woik and org.inkud efl'urt^ 
press th-> popular view huinu u{hjii tho Oovurn- 
nieiili of winch only a beginning was made during 
the first session. The first niootiiig ut mo A-seeui- 
bly took*;>lrce on tho 10i.l< Januai-v 1U22 .itul its 
last Dieoting on the liiilth of March. Tno scM-ion 
was, thoi'ofo'i', a svi.-siun of noaiJy tlireo iiioiitbs’ 
duration and it deUrro.l umny riicmbox's from 
joining nii<l iuaii_ luoro frum cent.iiuously attend¬ 
ing it. As l\st yc.i;, 'h'ot, were frojuont breaks 
of long duifi'-iou in the uiuctiDgs of ilie AbKombly 
and us Delhi is a pUce which otl'ore no other 
distractions, nienihor.s found time hanging huuvy 
on thcii hands. Xho.su who had come from sliurt 
distaucua natut ally iHiurued to their liocucs, hut 
thoHO who bad guno from longer distaiict!*, such 
as Madras, tho Central Pruvmcos and Burma, 
had groxt difficulty in killing time while tho 
Assembly’s work was suspeuded. Jt is an utter 
waste ufXiine and money to convene nn Assembly 
for throe months to traii.^act business which 
oould be dispssed of in a mouth. Bumo ametings 
of the Assembly lasted an hour ot two. It is to 
he hopod that iu tho ensuing kessiou there will 
not be undue Waste of tho muiuburs’ time and 
ttMt rrreethigs will bo so arranged that fio long 
hike the ni^bchrs away from their normal 
work with no work to do in the Aesenibiy. 


A? the same tiifie a very large and crowded pro* 
• gramme of work was gone through in tbe last Delhi 
session. During the first ypar of the Assembly's 
life its members were all froe lances, As soon as 
the Assembly started work an eAl'ort was made to 
rroate an organisation, and an Indian Parlia- 
iiientary AssociaAiun was set on fout.« About 45 
members of tbo*Assenibly joined that body. It 
*waa hoped that it might be tbe ntieieus of a 
pnrliaiiientary party, but it wal doomed to 
fuifure, because members having divergent views 
could not^o expected to agree upon a common 
policy which called for the creation of a political 
party hashed upon the principles of federate*unity 
of *pnnciple and purpo&e which mar^s tbe parJia- 
inenUry career of tlie newly formed democratic 
party. It is the large.st^arty in the House and 
haS duno remarkably well in foci^siug and shap¬ 
ing public opinion uiid in concentrating its atteo- 
tiou upon the main issues of.polfticaF reforms. 
The fact that ffimoat all the rosolutioDB on the 
budget, and tlfe tunjority of other resolutions were 
those of Ihe de.iM'Cratic party shows what a large 
space it filled in the life of*the Assembly. A few 
of thb nominated and elected members could not 
agree with itb advanced views and found,it neces¬ 
sary to form another party. * • * The constitu¬ 
tional ooluur of this party is yot olveure, and 
judging from the voting resoftSi there M lAt tlfb 
^me loynlty And ditcijifice Ifs hns mai-Rd tho 
career of tho democratic party. • *• • • • ■ 

• »' 
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Sir Sivaewamy Aiyer is both the elected aod 
accredited leader of the natibnal party, but the 
democratic party has at present no leader. Its 
Homo Member le Dr. Qour and Finance Member 
Mr. Rang^bar^ar, Liw Member, Mr. J. Cbaa- 
dhuri white Mr. Ginwala is its chief whip, aod 
Messrs Snbrahmanyan and ShahaniVssiKt DK 
Gour and Mr. Kangacbariar in their respective 
portfolios.* It mny then bo stated that the 
democratic party has departmontal leaders, but 
no party loader. This is a ^reat drawback, 
because at times* a dtecisiun has tu be quickly 
made and one cannot have an army without a 
General, nor can a campaign bo planned or fought 
without a leader. But it is tu be feared that the 
party has already evinced, signs ol 'internal 
jealousies which, it is hoped, the intervoning 
recess will tend to i;ubdue. The one outstanding 
feature of the last Assembly <febt»tes ^as to 
Indianise all services, to substitute election 
for nominatiAi, to economise national expen¬ 
diture, to promote. educ.atiun and to bring 
the military ox{>onditiu '0 under tho cllectVe 
control of tho .\s8omb1y. ►This last ((bint 
was the subject of a resolution moved by Mr. . 
Ginwala, the chief whi^^ of tho democratic party, 
who demanded that Cbo ’entire budget should be 
submitted to the vote of the House. Thu resolu¬ 
tion was carried. The Gcvornineiit of India 
referred the jnattor to tho Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of State in his^turn referred it 
to the Law Olhcors of tbo Crown, who curiously ' 
opined that itilitary expenditure could nut be 
voted, or even dispussod in tho Assoeibly without 
the sanction of the Gnvornor OonArulj Now it 
is well-known and it was nilmitted by the 
Qovemmunt that the late Impoiiiil l.ogi.^^ttive 
Council could as of right discuss the miliCa'.y 
expenditure, though it had not thu power to v^itr, 
and the Law OQicors of fbo Ci owa have conso- 
quently placed tho Assembly under a disability 
from whicii its* predecessor, tho late Iixiperial 
Council, rvas ..freo. Dr. CJour pointed this 
reductio ad ahaur'diun out to the moiubers of 
Government who however could give no reply. 
Ho also pointed out that the only sectiuo of the 
Government of India «Act wbiicli dealt with the* 
powers of the Assembly was unsystematic, 
ambiguo^ and b.adly worded. And this wm. 
admitted* on all hands, Ue presned for tho 
amendment of the entire’ Government of India 
Act and suggested its improvement on the follow¬ 
ing lines 

(1^ That the Assouibly should have complete 
control over the budget^ ^ 


(2) That its llnAncial control sheuld be sub-v 
ject to no reviiion by the other House. 

(3) That consequently all money Hills should 
be passed *by the Assembly alone, as is the case 
in the House of Commons and the Colonies. 

(4) That ministerial responsibility should be 
immediately introduced in the Government 
India with a view to make the Assembly debateih 
a reality. .. 

(fi) That a strong elected popular bouse 
controlling and at times dictating the policy of 
the Executive M both demoraliziog to the Execu¬ 
tive and humiliating to the Legislatuie. 

(6) That in order to make India self-contained 
a Supreme Court of Judicature should be 
imioediatoly established and for that purpose 
Dr, Gour has, it appears, already drafted and 
submitted a Bill to the Government of India for 
introduction. It is behoved that this Bill met 
with the Approval of Mr. Montagu, the Secretary 
of State, who strongly supported thu measure. 
But reactionary forces have since been at work 
and it is feared that this measure of necessary 
reform moy sulVer iu coDEequence. 

A very large nuniber of Bills dealing with 
various subjects were introduced by private 
maiiboi;s of tlio Assembly. (>f these tlie 
Wat:iud<«r Emoluuiouts Bill has bccomo law, while 
Mr. Sbesbiigiri Iyer’s Bill to remove tho disquulili- 
citions from inberitniico of person.s suHbiing from 
bodily infirmity is being circuliirised tp Local 
Govorniuents and the ]iub]ic fur opinion. It is 
ho|>od that it will rucuive ii duo moasuro of support 
and will liud its way on the Statute Hook in tbe 
ensuing Simla sc.’-sion. Dr, Gour Los introduced 
balf-a-duzeu new measures which nre ('ending 
final legislation. His Coparcenei s Liability Bill 
is iu fact an ellurt to codify a poitioii of Hindu 
Law. Uib Adoption liegistrution Bill is being 
circuinrisbd in tbe country, but is nut likely to 
rccoivo substantial sujipoit from tbe orthodox 
community who are op(>CKed to all reforms of 
what they conceive to bu their religious tenets. 
The reniovul of iiiiprisoumeiit ot women in 
execution of a decree for restitution ot' conjugal 
rights and the Law of Champerty and Main¬ 
tenance ai'e other measures intended to improve 
].rf)gislation in India. Mr. Kamat’s Qill iu favour 
of women’s property is another meaeuro in that 
direction., Mr. Bakhshi Sohaii IjuI’h Age of 
Consent Bill met with some opposition, but is 
likely tu {>a83, though one fears it will not receive 
that unstinted support which the changed uoodi- 
tioiiK and public opinion in this country ought to 
extend to it. Dr. Gour’s resolution on the 
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sgppreasion of Devdaei aod tbe immorality con¬ 
nected therewith is another measure of social 
reform which received tbe •uppurt of tbe 
House and ie likely to stamp out the social 
evil which disgraces the religious institutious in 
certain parts of India. His Civil Marriage BUI 
was, however, thrown out by a nairow majority 
of one due to an accident of a member having 
been locked out; otherwise tbe meneure would 
have gone through to the Select Committee. The 
general onslaught on the budget which showed a 
deficit cf 32 crores in addition to DU crores deficit 
duriog tbe last 4 years was as it was expected, 
necessary and well justified, Tlie democratic 
party closed up tbeir ranks and made a supremo 
edbrt to make their voice heard in the AxNeni^ly. 
Tliey convened a joint meeting of the National 
party and prepared a campaign which was ably 
led by their leaders who stormed the Govern¬ 
ment’s position with, an ability, determination and 
force winch old I'arliamontary hanos have spoken 
of in terms oi glowing praise. At one time it was 


believed that tbe Government would not survive 
this terrific bombardment and that resignations in 
high quarters would follow. A euccessful vote of 
censure pn tbe Civil and Military Departments of 
Government €uade this course morelike^, but the 
attitude, of tbe Assembly was modifi^ later on 
when Mr. Montagu’s resignation was announced, 
which unmistakably bad a great depreeeing eliect 
upon its members. It was 'ooiisideted^ that 
Indian reforms bad two great pillars in Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Beading and the removal of 
tho one justified its lallyingkto the support of the 
other. This was probably necessary because the 
British Cabinet is now tottering and the Dit 
hnrda aro having their own way in shaping its 
* policy tof^ards India.^ 

The Assembly on the whole has ifhtlived 
its period of probation. A •further measure 
of jiolitical refifrms is necessary and all India 
expects Lord Beading to liberalise the Govern¬ 
ment 'without which it cannoto last much 
longer. ^ • 


CIVICS AND CULTURAL UNITY 


IJv Mk. R. K. PAWAR. U.A.. LL.B. 


Diii'iciiiSNT Tyi‘Bs or Civii.isaiion.-j^ • 
MONO tho many iicods and piublntii.H of the 
preruiit Lime <ii the coiintiy, th<* prubleni 
of cu'I'iimI unity is the nio..t iwiport-isit, This is 
because fil the viiatiiesH of our cmntiy, its team¬ 
ing population of diflbroiit inct- and lellgions, 
and tho several t> pos of arc rnt i .viiisations. * • < 
£rch province has its own pectilru' characteristicH 
of soil, climate and physiography, giving a peculiar 
trend to tho mode of life of its iohabituiits. 
Theee inhabitants are the descendants of many 
dill'orent races with their own inherited modes of 
thinking and living. They profess dillorent faiths, 
some of which are antagonistic to others ; and 
Bome sympathetic. All thoao varieties of races 
and religions have given riao to dillurunt types of 
civilizations. Those are again not new but ancient, 
which means that they have a very strong bold 
upon the mentality of the people. 

Want of Homooknity in tub Society 
Now let u.s see what this moans from a social 
point of view, it moans a division of tbe i>opu- 
lace ; and this division is co o.xbeiisive with tho 
diHerent types of races, religious and ciuilisiitious. 
When people ane thus divided and sub-divided, 
«the social stamina is lost and with it the motive 
powor of social progress is gone. This process 
has been continued from centuries; so that at 
tbe present moment the population of tbe country 


IS less homogeneous. For tfio purpose of social 
progress a certain kind of social honiogenity is 
necessary. Uomogonity in toto is an evil os 
much as hotorog|iiity in toto ie. The principle 
Ilf progress lies between the mean of \he two as 
•Herbert Spenser has said, , ^ 

Social- SomuaKiTx anii CuLTiftiAi. Unitv 
Such u kind of process is at pfesent going on in 
the county, and it is a matter fur rejoicing. Since 
the introduction of Fiiglish education and the osta- 
blishmcut of regular schools, colleges, and* Uni- 
vei*sftieb a new line of thought is given to 
our *old and accustomed ways of thinking. 
Apart from tbe u.'inya defects in .the pre- 
seitt system of education, tho study of English 
language and literature has contributbd a great 
deal to our changeil vision life and the new 
spirit. This stady has been levelling down the 
angularities «f the people of diflerent races and 
yeligioDst and ..it has been creating in its stead a 
new and a commoif mode flf thought and life, In 
otbep words it has been creating a cultural unity 
** * * wliich would mean a social sul|9arity on 

which alone depends progress, be that social, civic, 
economic or political. 

Ti£18 Pki.ncji’le Illustiiatjsh 
At present we see that the mind of tbe 
country is pie-occupicd by political thought leav¬ 
ing less scope for sociirt' or ci^ic work, which 
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croates in our mind grave mutapprehensioDB for 
the future, Thiti U because ,wo believe that in 
the absence of a certain standard of social unifi* 
cation, all the edifice of political or other conS' 
truction ie likely to tremble, end ^tbis' social 
unity can ^ly be attained by a common culture. 
To illustrate, let us take into con&idbration the 
case of the Hindus slot.e, These people number 
about 22 ^ores. . Tney form the bulk of the 
popuUtibn. Their religion is professed by many 
people. Out look ;it their solidarity. They are 
divided among themselves to the .utmost, nay to 
a man, by the dtilerent schools of beliefs and by 
castes. The castes have little that is esseutially 
common among them. The Hindu religion and 
mvilisation have been confined to a small class. 
Its prinejples and practice ha>fe not filtered down 
among the masses sp a.s to make them like-mind¬ 
ed. So far they looked like this/ but tha£ was 
owing to their ignorauco and poverty. But 
as soon as su^e kind of knowledge and means 
are available to them, they seem to protest 
against one another and especially against 
that class with which the key of tba Hipdu 
religion and civili7.>itioD remained. These 

protests were latent, among them ; and the 
grumbling was under tUb sleeves for fear of what 
they did not know. But since tho great war the 
fear bos disappeared from the minds of the masses 
of the Hindus; and now they are attempting to 
form a rank sod file against their 'supposed social 
and religious bureaucrats. There will be many 
such protest^ and organisations to protest and 
safeguard intereBts, from classes within classes 
among the masses; and for some time wo shall 
have a social warfare until the difi’crences dis¬ 
appear by a common culture, if this is the condi¬ 
tion or the people believing in tho same r^l[- 
gion, what must bo the state cf jieople ^o 
are the followers of dificrent and some¬ 
times move antagonistic and positive reli¬ 
gions. India is .a country peopled by the fof- 
lowers of many religions among which Maho- 
medanism and Christianity aia more assertive. 
The mentality of a Mohamodan, a 'Christian and 
a Hindu or any other person of a ditlel^nt religion 
is distinct and positivoly^indivii^alifctic for itself. 
Eich has its own long and glorious history. Each 
wants to pjjpgress in its own continued line. This, 
moans thabit makes tho problem of social uniticu- 
tioD a most grave and a difficult one, the like of 
which is not to bo found elsewbere'in the world.*** 
But it is a steady and a long process. That pro- 
Ceffl is possible only by bringing about a common 


culture, which is tbe,.re6ult of a uatipnal' ayatem 
of education, and a constant habit of working 
together in the city and the State, 

Politics is Lookbl Aftsk at tbk Cost or Civics, 

At the present moment more attention is 
given to politics than to civics. But it must be 
remembered that the iooidence of politics is even- 
tually to fall upon the citizens. So it would be 
in the course of natural order that civics should 
precede politics, and it should be given a proper 
attention. However this is not the case at pre¬ 
sent, and the result is far from satisfactory. 
If we look at the civic condition of our towns 
we are horrified at the amount of good work 
that is neglected.* * * Those who could establish 
their merit by doing good work in tbeir city or 
town administration give little or no attention to 
it and instead tr^ to take part in the politics of the 
country. As a matter of fact the institutions of 
Local Self-government are the best field for 
equipping oneself for higher work in the 
country’s politics. • • • 

Civics Must be Tavout in tub Scbools 

To improve this state of things it is uoces- 
sary that the subject of Municipal Government 
must be made compulsory in the higher 
piimary and secondary schools; so that a 
common educated man, can understand the 
nature of the organisation and administration of 
the Government oi his native place; and that he 
may feel interested in discharging his duliies and 
exercising bis rights thereto. 

In tho Western countries these subjects are 
taught in tho public .schools, so tint the general 
knowledge and the outlook of oven an average 
man is wide awakonud and thorehy he becomes 
a bettor citizen. in India these Hubjects are 
alien to our boys and girls with tee result 
that they know a whole lot of the foreign 
countries, their history, and their political and 
civic institutions, but remain quite ignorant of 
tbeir own environments, Tne aim of education 
ought to bo first to enlighten a person about bis 
own surroundings and from that to widen tho 
scope of his knowledgo. This mems tho rovision 
of our present system of education. Unless we 
make the system national it is impossible to get 
all theso happy results. Lot us hope 'that under 
the rogimo of the now reforms in British India 
our populal' Ministers will take a load in impro¬ 
ving these conditions and thereby creating a 
better type of citizen. 



TOWARD^ industrial DEMOCRACY 

By Mr. V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, b. a. 


“ I believe that the purpoie of induatry ia quitv'aa 
much to advance aocial well-being as material 

prosperity.I believe that every man is entitled to 

an opportunity to earn a living, to fair wages, to 
reasonable hours of work and proper working 
oonditions, to a decent bolne, to the opjfbrtunity to 
play, to learn, to worship and to love as well ae to 
toil and the responsibility rests as heavily upon 
industry as upon Government or society to see that 
these oondicions and opportunities prevuiL" John 
D'Jtockefeller. 

IllSRE exists in the labour world of late a 
feeling of widespread unrest and di^con^ent, * 
afTeciing not unnaturally the interests of 
the throe classoe,—the labourers, the employers 
and the society. The present conditions are the 
inevitable and concomitant results arising from 
some of the ' gtaring defects of the modern 
industrial system. A clear diagnosis of the 
labour troubles forms in itsolf the first symptom 
of its cure. 

Strikes have become the order of the day 
in all sorts of inJustrie-s, lasting sometimes 
for months together. Thanks to the^Lalwur 
Unions, tlieso often end amicably, (t goes 
without saying that the pr»sent-day wage- 
earner lietravs a perceptible aversion and b.atrod 
tow.ard| the job he hae undertaken. He doos 
not care a straw how much work is daily’ being 
turned out by him. A.^suming the role of a 
machine, he works like a machine, llo has no 
special incentive whatever to goad him on in the 
discharging of his work to the end. in a word 
he works in a reluctant epiri^, for the wages hard¬ 
ly serve his bare necessaries of life. By this he 
becomns discontented and indicates a certain 
aptitude of Hluggishness end recklessness with the 
result that the business he undertakes is not exe¬ 
cuted in the proper spirit. 

For any industry to thrive the first oasontial 
requisite is that the labourer should be made to 
love the work. This homely system of loving the 
work has not yet permeated the labour atmos¬ 
phere. ‘This is mainly due to that feature 
of the sys^m, namely the specialisation of 
labour. A western writer Mr. John Davison 
in speaking of this system, says : • 

“ To think th^t the way to prepare a person for 
excelling in any cue pursuit is to better hie early 
• etudiee and cramp tho first development of bis mind 
is a notion to be exploded rather than to he received. 
For the acquisition of professional and practical 
ability such maxims are death. Tho main iogredients 
of that ability are requisite knowledge and cultivated 


faculties. A man of well improved fttoulttes has the 
command p( another's knowledge. A man without 
t&em baa not command of his own.” 

This system of specialisation is •setnetimefl 
carried to such extremes with the consequence 
that one man gets a knowledge only of a part 
of one and the a^me industry. A labourer is for 
instance, taught only glassblo^ing which forms 
one of the several irems in the glass industry. 
Again in*tbe weaving industry one will be an 
expert in ginning or cleaning while he is ignorant 
of otheif processes* such as pressing, epinning 
etc. The prevalooce of this system connotes that 
the la^urer iv looked upon simply as a human 
machine and nothing else. He finishes the process 
deputed to him and does not car^two farthings 
whether the whole of that particular triyle is com- 
plq;tely or neatly executed. This blissful 
igqorancf^ due to sheor Iqck of knowledge of the 
other processes (feprives him, as it were, of any 
inclination or interest in th^ business. Engaging 
bis all-round attention ^o^xie and the same pro¬ 
cess, be soon gets tired and becomes averse to 
work. Ilis eyes are always on the bands 
of the clock awaiting the time to go borne. 
But what at hociie ! There too be finds not joy 
or comfort which his soul yearne for keenly but 
* vainly. Always it so happens that th'esb labourers 
are blessed with a family of children. Unable to 
support thc'family with his inadequate wages, the 
wnge-enrrter spends a rather careworn night and 
goes back in the next morning towards bis place 
of bufiiness. Thus ho passes on his lifo w^ich is 
su*d9enly cut short by the hand of doatb. 

This is a pitiable stat% of afruir.s that requires 
immediate soliitioii. Ways and means should 
be devised by wliich the labburoi* can look 
upon the work with joy and pride.* The first 
thing that requires remedy is the gradual 
curtailment ^f the specialised system. True, 
some proficiency in any special branch may 
'prove useful. Rut the ;>re$ and cons of that job 
shoqld be taught to him in all details. That would 
demand his full attention and oxhorl; him to 
take lively interest in the finishing of ilie work. 
Again a couiparative titudy of other industries 
would not but provo good, for then alone he will 
use bis intolligenco and original skill. '[;sst of all, 
the fixing of initial pay and wages according* to 
market conditions and^piqeeB should be done ia 
sfich a way that he will not f^l the pinch of 
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hunger. AIbo there should be some opening to 
advance and better bis prospectn. If he behaves 
well in big position and afTords supreme satisfac¬ 
tion in biceworf, be will be given a fair opportu¬ 
nity of promotion. This bait of prdaiotion for 
evincing purely teste of merit is sure to catch the 
minds yf she laboiners to display full ardour and 
enthusiasm. This would go a long way to allay 
the discontent on the part of the labourers. 

Therefore the, modern industrial system of 
which Bertrand Russell in lii-* “ Principles of 
Social Reconstruction” says, “lias piado work 
more wearisome and intense, less capable of afford¬ 
ing pleasure and interest by the wi\y to the 
man wBo has undertaken it for the sike of money” 
is the source of* conllict between capital and 
labour. An able writer in the AVnerican /onmal 
of Sociology suggests that labour must share 
with capitalcn both the control of prodliction 
and the* owDershi|^> of the product. This means 
there will not bo any' such invidious distinctions 
as master and servanB- in the econdtnic rv-erld. 
Labour will not then be treated as a^ 
commodity but as a« jirr-sonality. LtIwuv shares 
in this wholoRome syMoiv not only in the owner¬ 
ship of the articles manufactured, but also in the 
control of production. Labour regards the 
business moio or le^s ita own and feels as a 
partner and not a hireling Su^h whole-hearted 
participatiop in tho Imsincys mahagoment zuake^ 
production tig* common interest of both the 
employees and thp employ ers, This kind of healthy 
and progressive system may bo liMy termed us the 
’industrial Demociatio System. 

To*plftce this system on a piactically working 
baais is possible by a scientific managemf.nj; of 
labour. By*this wf mean firct the choice of the 
place io which wage-earnorsjtoil all day. It should 
satisfy Ml the sanitary conditions poKsible. 
An healtb.y site denotes an healthy body. And 
tho progress qf industry depends upon tho health 
and vigour of the labourhig ^class. Secondly 
careful selection should be made in entertaining 
the wsge earners. There should not indiscri¬ 
minate recruiting for, any wprk.* Such of thof»e 
who have undergone educational and technical 
training* necessary for the particular fiel(f hq is 
chosen *for, should be preferred. Besides this 
qualification, it is the duty of the employers to 
see that such of the selootad ‘ men ere physically 
and morally strong. Weak and feeble minded 
men are unfit for any industry that would tire 
even the patience and energy of the able bodied. 

Thirdly the'aocial and*material welfare of *tbe 
community, of labourers should be looked into. 


If once the people are entertained, then they 
should be pllowed to continue in the same trade, 
T^re is nothing gained by a change of men now 
aM then. The selected men would keep on to 
the business ungn.dgirgly until the period of their 
retirement, when they should be asked to retire 
honorably, that is, with adequate gratuity for 
that peribd*. The low* standard of life under 
which they labour, »^}iould slowly but surely be 
raised. Wages shnuld bo paid with due consi¬ 
deration to the fiuctuuting market prices. A 
campaign against the evil habit of drinking 
generally prevalent among the wotking classes, 
should be vigorously set on foot and this would 
tend to roinimiso the evils, physical and mental, 
fiowing from this horiid praefite. Again the en¬ 
vironments and sun ouudings of their places of 
abode should be such as to bioatbe a pure, 
healthy and lofty nature. Fncilitiea as to 
access to n fine library of good nod moial inculcat¬ 
ing books, and as to some pastime or other in the 
shape of exercise should bo provided for. In the 
interest of long life and sound health, hours 
of work should lie <liitoiTnined according to tlie 
a^o and sex of the respective Inbourors. They 
Rpould' be made also to enjoy some holiday or 
other in the week when friends and relativos 
would meet together and exchange views on men 
and things in general, 

To crown all, no cffortK should be spdred and 
no avenue should bo loft unexplored in the 
increase of tho population which alone forms the 
real wealth of the country, linhourersure required 
in every generation to carry on the trade and 
commerce of the country. Fortius our women¬ 
folk should be well fed and protected so 
that they can joyously bear tho burdens 
of maternity and bring forth strong and 
hoalthy issues, if they oie asked to do the 
bard and patiencc tii-ing work in the mills 
and factories, tho deterioration of tho race io 
sure to set in the long run. So special attention 
should be given to this ({uestion of questions, for 
on this and this alone depends the future progress 
of any industry whatsoever. If such things weJC 
to be realised, peace will reign supreme in the 
labour world. The phantom cori’flict between 
labour and capital would vanish away like a 
dream. 'Surely when labour and capital become 
comrades in arms, there will be'a glorious dawn 
in the industrial horizon. Then the efficiency of 
labour will be a fact accomplished and, with it 
there is no gainsaying that social efficiency is 
possible. 



DR. TEJ BAHADUR SAPRQ 

By Mr.*SURENDRA MOHAN DATTATRAYA, B.a. 


f pHE Hon’bic Dr. Tej BahadurSapni, M A., 
X LL.D., whose appointment as a momher 
of His Excellency Ihe Viceroy’s Jtlxecntive 
Council in succession to Sir George Lowndes, 
K.c.S.l., was annoiuiacd on i August, 
1920, took u[) his duties as Law Nft inber on 
the 2 ist December * His ai>pointtncnt was 



i>U. TKJ liAHAUiIR SAPIMJ. 

hailed l)Otli I)y the Indian and iIk .Vnglo- 
Indian Press, by Modnatr s and Nationalist?, 
alike. Of course, some of the Nationalists 
Were ifot jubilant over it because they took it 
as an indic^itioii of the Governnient's intention 
to taboo Ihc'ir men. The Anglo-Tndian Thuvn 
of Ind'a in noticing the appointruml sa-d : 
“ This is an admirable apiiointim nt. Dr. Tej 

* 1 Thin akiit.cli was written ali<'rily after Dr Sjih-u’s 
asanminft clKir^o of the Law Mouiiicrsliii). iioMnnrt 
has l>een added to it m view of vvh.it he has since 
said and done, as the time for that ia nov yet. S.M I> ) 
42 


Bahadur Sapru is a sound lawyer, an experi¬ 
enced publicist andagenticmanrfif the highest 
cljaracter.i 4 The comment of the henrjalee, 
a great Moderate organ, was: “ A jurist and 
.scholar, a man of great alwlily arid sterling 
worth, in.spircrl liy the loftiest patriotic and 
Sense of public duty. Dr. Sapru will be the 
right man in the right placeman a member of 
tlic VjccrO)'’s Itxccutive Council,” The 
ISnmi ny (MirnnicU, One of the most important 
of th'' N.alionalist organs, commenting on 

tlic appointmintf .said: ......the 

-solcclion of Dr. Sapru will be welcomed 
ibrouaboiil lilt, country as one of the best 

lliat could have liccn made.But, 

f.irtuhati ly. Dr. Sai>ru’s appogitmcnt need 
not n('Ci >b.:irily be regarded as pa^t of the 
fjohey of ‘ rall\ ing the MoBerates’. h'or, his 
claims to'the offtce of rtie Law Member are as 
. lugb and iiitlispiitablo a.s thase of any other 
iawyvT in India. Not 09^ is he one of the 
?oiitid;M lawyers the tfountry possesses, he is 
al.io ihi. soundest of the Moderates.” 

In refirring to the ajipoinlment Lord 
Chelmsford said in his openiftg speech 
• at the nulm^n session of tl\e Imperial 
Legislative Council: ” Dr. Sapru has always 
1 k«I ibe e.sl{;eiu uf this Council. His contri- 
bulioiia to 6 ur debates have been invariably. 
Weighty and cont'Kived in a spirit of sober 
moderation. jVi Liw jMember be is taking a 
luayy responsibility on his sliQuIders and I 
am sun: we will offer him our congratula¬ 
tions on the hijgb oflie^ to which hffhas been 
called.” 

EAicr.v La-^: and EpiutATiON. 

Tej Bahadilr Sapru belongs to a respect¬ 
able Kjishrmri Ihiiidit family of Delhi. He 
•was born on' D^ceinbcf 8, 1875. I'rom his 
ver^ childhood be w.as brought up under the 
vigilant eye of bis grandfather—Pt. Radha 
Kishen. The latter was Tahsildar bf Bijnor 
at the lime of tJH- Mutiny of 1857. Ho had 
gone over to Delhi 611 some official errand 
when the grval storm broke out. He got 
involved in it and feared_the gallows. Delhi 
was at that time iindti^MartiaJ Law. With 
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much difficulty, however, he persuaded some 
British officers of the place to look into the 
papers he had brought with him, and was 
released. ,At that time Sir Auckland Colvin 
was Joint Magistrate at Bijnor. , He com¬ 
mended the loyal services of the I’andit tb 
the Government, which granted him the 
villageof^himarpur and some other villages 
in miMji.. Dr. Sapru succeeded to the owner¬ 
ship of these villages^ in addition to his here¬ 
ditary jojtr situated in Delhi and Gurgaon. 

Dr. Sapru was educated at the Zijla School 
of Mathra, when his grandfather was Deputy 
Magistrate and Treasury pfficer th6re. He 
matriefflated in 18go. After that he migrated 
to the Agra College, Agra. There he lived 
under the guardianship of Pt. JaganViath, 
the younger brother of the famous Pt..Ayo- 
dhia Nath, \^kil, Allahabad High Court. He 
graduate<l in iBgfinthe first division \Wth 
Honours in English, .and passed bis NpA. 
Examination in English in the same division 
in 1895. In the latter year he also got the 
degree of LL.B. In*rccognition of his brilliant 
career at the University he was offered the 
Government of India Scljolarship to prosecute 
his studies )n England. He, however, refused 
the offer as his grandmother, did not allow 
him to go away. He subsequ<;ntly won the ' 
degree of LL.D. from the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity in igo2. Ic may thus bg said that 
he is entirely a product of the iillahabad 
Univqrsity. 

Career at the Bar. ' 

• f. 

Dr. Sapru is an advocate and lawyer of 
high repute. He joined the Allahabad Barm 
1898, afte/ three years’ barren practice at 
Moradab^d. ,He had a singularly successful 
career at the Allahabad Court. He 

was registered as a High Cojirt Vakil in 
March 1899, and as an Advopate in March^ 
igo6. For years one of the leaders of the 
Vakil Bar, he became its acknowledged leader 
on the death of Sir Sunder Lai. Through¬ 
out his professional life , he was held in high 
esteem alike by the Judges-ar.d the public for 
his uncommon ability, high forensic skill and 
learoing, and great integrity. Only a few 
jAdnths before his jjresent appointment he 


was offered a High Court Judgeship, which’ 
he refused. 

Gome Public Services. 

Dr. Sapru has for a number of years been a 
Syndic and Senator of the Allahal>ad Univer¬ 
sity, and a member of the Faculty of Law of 
that University. He has served on Legis¬ 
lative Councils. He Vepresented the Univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad in the United Provinces 
Legislative Council for several years; and in 
1916 was elected to the Indian Legislative 
Council by the non-official members of the 
former Council. The famous Memorandutn 
‘ of the 19 non-official elected members of the 
Indian Council was shaped and formulated 
principally by him, Mr. Jinnah and Pandit 
Malaviya. He served as a mem’bcr of the 
Functions Committee. It *is held by some 
that his work in that capacity paved his way 
to the present appointment. He was one of 
the throe non-official members of the Imperial 
Council who Wi re invited by Sir William 
Vincent to discuss the Rowlatt Bill with a 
viqw to coming td a settlement, if possible,— 
the otHcrs being Mr. Banncrjeaand Mr. Sastri.' 
He was made a member of the Marris Com¬ 
mittee. but did not attend the meetings of the 
Committee. He was invited to join rtie Dis¬ 
orders Enquiry Committee, bettor known as 
the Hunter Committci-. But as he had already 
been profossionalK consulted by the legal 
representatives in London of some of the 
appellants in the Punjab appeals to the Privj- 
Council, he declined to serve in that capacity. 
This instance throws a sido.Iight on his cha¬ 
racter. 'As has been truly remarked: “ None 
but a man of the highest political and pro- 
. fessional integrity would havi; allowed such a 
reason to .stand in the way of his rendering 
unique service to his country.” There were 
some private reasons also which influenced 
his decision. 

Politician and Social Reformer. 

DrJ Sapru is a prominent lawyer in the 
first pla< 5 e, but he is also a politician and a 
social reformer. He has presided over the 
U. P. Social and Political Conferences. As an 
instance of his interest in social reform may 
be cited the fact that he upheld the inter- 
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caste marrirrge between a Madrevd Brahman 
and a Katthmiri Pandit girl, the first alli¬ 
ance *of its kind in the Kashmiri Pandit 
community. It may, however, be observed 
in this connection that in the case of his 
own children and close dependent rela¬ 
tives he has not seen fit, for reasons best 
known to himself, to (^jpart in any essential 
respect from the established customs of his 
community. 

Dr. Sapru was one of the founders of the 
U. P. Political Confidence and served as its 
Secretary. The first session of the Indian 
National Congress that he attmdid was in 
iSg2. After that he attended no less tfian 
15 Congresses as a delegate. Wlicii hi seceded 
from the Congress organisation igi.S along 
with some other Moderates, he had been in it 
for about 22 years. He held the offia- of 
President of the \.i. P, ('ongress Cotnmitli e 
for a nuinbid of years. He is now a pronri- 
noiit member of the Liberal Parly, lie 
became President* of the , L’. P. Liberal 
Association on its inception in March, 
IQin, and about the same time also hecafne 
one of the general secretaries of the Natioii.il 
Liberal Federation of India. He was assued- 
aled with Pandit .Maclan .Mohan Milaviya m 
foimding th - Lradc.r of Alialiabati fi yeais 
ago. For a j ear and a half le wa*- Chairni.in 
of the- Board of Dirietors ot the (.ionipanv 
owning tile pap t, having s’irceeded Pundit 
MblcU'iya in that poaiiion. 

A True D :mo. kat. 

Dr. Sajirii is one of those Moderates who 
do not claim sincerity of purpose for Hum- 
selves alone, but give credit for honesty and 
sinceritv to the Nationalists al.'.o. But he. 
demands liiat credit for Ihi; same virtues 
should also be given to tiie memticrs of his 
own party. He believes that the Moderate.s 
and Nationalists differ not in their aims and 
ideals, bu^ in their methods. He is a real 
democrat; he is not afraid of i-verybodj? think¬ 
ing for himself, and is not fo»d of the 
uniformity which smacks of artificiality. He 
is not impatient of criticism and does not 
believe that any leader or set of leaders can 
be infallible. In his own words : 


Those who dislike oritieism have no bueineea to 
be in politics. A politician should have the bide of a 
rhinoceroe, the wisdom of a serpent,and the presolenoe 
of a prophet. I have by this time a tough bide. I 
have beoa a dissenter in religion, a dissenter in poli¬ 
tics, and I hotM to die a dissenter.At the same 

time 1 do not deny that I may beerronft, that Mr. 
Bmineriee nuy be perversely wrong, that Mr. Sbastri 
may be absolutely wrong. But what 1 claim is that I 
have the right to my own opinion as you have to 
yours. • • 

Seu'- Cover n ment. 

Dr. Sapru is,a great admirer and follower 
of the late Mr. Gokhale. kis \1ews on the cur¬ 
rent political problems of India are those 
common to Moderate politicians. His view 
about tli«* griaU'St problem of India—the pro¬ 
blem of Self-Government—is that all Consti¬ 
tutional efforts should be made to attain to 
that ideal “ wulhiu the shortest possible time.” 
He \wints that India should be on the same 
fooling as the Dominions. He Ifts more than 
oiKk: declared that Self-Government should 
be a^ked ior by,Indiaiis not as a gift, but as 
a birth-right. And with him the thing is a 
practical issue and not a distant dream. As in 
the COM' of others of *liis party, the root 
difference br.twccn him and Nationalists is 
about methods, and the pace and measure of 
advance. , ^ 

• Reforms. 

Then about the Reforms, Dr* fefpru holds 
lliftt the Announcement of Aygust 2oth, 1917 , 
is the first document recognizing the Indian 
claim to Self-Government. Though he 
realises that it leaves the dictation of 
[idlRy in Briti.sh hands, he ^thinks that 
inefians sliouKI avail thcm.selves of the 
first instalment of ‘Reforms which has 
been given in pursuance of,it, and believes 
that whin the time becomes rij^e fora further 
instalment, the Bfitish Goxtrnmcnt will not 
fail to resjjond to opinion in England and 
India. • He thinks that compromise ia some¬ 
times the best wa\'. in hi.s telegraphic mes¬ 
sage of sympathy to the first Moderate Con- 
Terence held at i?ombay in 1918 , he’ said :— 

... While the pruposfd Reforms ure none (00 great 
for our cu|jai:ik> tor Self-(^overnmout, we accept 
them as earnest of groiiter reforms in the future. 
They place us m a position of advance and give us 
appreciable power for further and eurer proo^oSs 
towards democracy. , • 
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On a^subscquent occasion he tersely put 
the same thing thus: * 

Suppoia tht scbeme U inadaquAte, and I am one 
of tboae wbo oonaidar it in aoma raapects as very 
iaadaquata, there ia cothiog to prevent ue uicepling 
it, sbowingain {4 hours that we are olpable of dis- 
ebargi^ tlM fusotions aeiignod to us and in 48 hours 
of putting forward a claim for the baltAico of Seif- 
Government. 

* Non-Co-operation. 

Dr. Sapru is avowedly against the pre-sent 
movement of Non-Co-operation. It is because 
bethinks that is.destructite and not con¬ 
structive, of a negative and not of a positive 
character. But it is interesting to recall that 
he, along with other members of the Indian 
Defeni^ Force Committee of tlur’United 
Provinces, voted for the dissolution of the 
Committee and" refused daring the v^ar to 
co-operate with the Govcrnint:iit in the matter 
of recruitment, when the release of* Mrs. 
Annie Bftsant was being delayed and every 
corner of Southern India was being made 
tight for Home Rulers.* • * »•' 

In a speech delivered in the Imperial . 
Council in January* 1920, he said : 

1 believe that the baRis of nationuliem mii&t be a 
reoognltioo of tbe (not that the India ot Iho fuiure ia 
aot to be the India of tbe Kindus, nor Ihu Indni ot the 
blahomedaca. uor the India o'f the Christiuria, but the 
India of them ait taken together, fi. is 111 that spubu 
that 1 can approach the queatioor of cu-uporatiuu. 
We may ciptwiee to destroy or to conetriiut. It la uul * 
criticism by itseK, but tbe spirit iu which wc enticisc 
that makes or mars. , 

Creed *of SiiLr-KcLiANri^. 

** It may be rememberod that in 1917 
Dr. Subnimania Iyer sent a mernorandimi to 
President Wilson, calling the laiK-r's apii-m- 
tion to somc'gricvances of Indians. Ag&in, 
in iQlg.^some educated Indians seriously 
expected that the Peace Conference would do 
something’ in the case of India. Both the 
cases proVed *to *be of optmiism run amok, 
and nothing tangible came o'ut in either of 
them. Dr. Sapru’a creed is the creed, of self- 
reliance. He believes jhal “ /Nations by them-* 
selves are made" and has no faith in invoking 
direct foreign interference in our domestiu 
politics. ’ He thinks that the domestic issues 
of India should not be' mavie international. 
For apart from the fact tliat it is impossible 
to awaken practical sympathy with the 
caiUb of Indian Self-Government in any 
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foreign country tq the extent of.inducing 
to take any direct action, he thinks that 
foreign interference would detract from the 
prestige &£ the Government of India in the 
eyes of the world and would injure the pres¬ 
tige of the Indian people correspondingly. 
Faith in Indian Capacity. 

Dr. Sapru has great faith in Indian capa¬ 
city. Irfa public speech at Lahore he t:;id 
on yth D^cmber, 191S: 

As to what I think of Indian capacity, 1 would 
say that whenever an Indian has been given an 
opportunity iu 24 hours he has risen equal to it. If 
Fi. tihunibu Nath had not been appointad a Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court in 1864, our critics would 
Btill,have been doubtlul if an Indian Judge was lit to 
occupy the bench of u High Court or Chief Court, 
Yet indiuns of the brilliance of Muthuswami Aiyor, 
Bhaskyam Iyengar, bir Gurudus Bannerjea and 
Mr Bhah Dm lia^e adorned the bench. In ifne executive 
line we Lave had men of the aniinenoe of Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, Sir K. G. Gupta and Sir B. 1'. Sinba, and if they 
had not been discovered, the disonvery would still 
have been in the process of making. 

Some days before tHking over charge of 
his present office, while speaking at the dinner 
given in his honour by the* Vakils’Association 
of,Allahabad, he said : 

1 stand up, 1 mean to stand up, for perfect equality 
of Indiana, whether it ia in the profession or iu any 
other walk of iile. 

PosinoN or Vakils. 

Being himself a Vakil, Dr. Sa[)ru hits great 
sympathy with members of his class of the 
ptotession. WhiK addreiising tlicin at the 
dinner just referred to, ho warmly supported 
the eauSc of the eiciition of an uidejiendent 
Indian Bar. It may be hoped that his keen 
intorebt in the matter will before long bear 
practical fruit. 

‘ Kowlatt Bill. 

Dr. Sapru opposed the “ Criminal Law 
Emergency Fowers Bill,” popularly known 
IIS the Kowlatt Bill, when it came up for 
discussion before the Imperial Legislative 
Council in Delhi 011 Fcbiuary 7, igig, 
supported Mr. Fiitd’s motion foi* jidst- 
ponement. In the highly cogent^ and well- 
reasoned speech which he madt: on the occa¬ 
sion, he remarked: *‘ I have no hesitation in 
saying that it (the Bill) is wholly Wrong in 
principle, unsound in conception, dangerous . 
m its operation, and too sweeping and too 
comprehensive.'’ He urged that tbe new 
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legislation was wrong ir# principle and in¬ 
opportune ; and he rightly predicted, as 
subsefiuent events showed to everybody, 
that it would prejudice the Reforms and 
throw the country into the vortex of agitation. 
He expressed the belief that the remedy for 
anarchical crimes did not lie in repressive 
measures, but in the,removal of standing 
grievances. He also cxpr(;ssed his doubts 
about the jurisdiction of the Government of 
India to pass such a law as tending to 
deprive a British subject of the rights con¬ 
ferred upon him by the unwritten laws or 
constitution of the United Kingdom. 

PUMJMJ TkAC'.EDY. 

Dr. Sapru went to England in igiqasa 
member ofvthe Moderate Deputation. When 
he was about Jo proceed to England, a 
representative of the ImitpemlrHf inter¬ 
viewed him and gave him oi'-casion to lay 
ljure his views on the Punjal) affair and some 
other highly important questions, of more 
than momentary yildcst. Asked about liis 
vieW.s on tl» Piiujah lraged\', he said : 

I tl)ink tho I’uitjali afl'.iir c.iiitmi l<u Iru.i^O'! at a 
li'irfiy loc.il oflmr. Tiai niciliuds .id in most- 

i»K file tiil.u:iMi)ii llierH havo k'.md rise I'.iKnivc 
ci>ii.<l.itiiti<)ti.il iM.Hiio-i. 1 hi-> li ivi-.tlM-.uiy ..cited an 
iiaenho aiiiuunt id' uil over lit - .i>iiMtry and 

Willie iK*uil<’ (il.|e'tx </r can mIijC’CI !■> j.iw iiid order 
beaitf iiiiiiiit uiK'iJ, I think. .iro auii-l..,| to oxjicct 
th.ii, Hiidijr no cin'.>'>ii4i.<iiii^(iii, hIihuI'I iI, - Kxt'cntivo I'u 
allowed to adopt iiiiilliods wholly repiign.tut to 
modern iiielLodi. ef ;iiJiii:Li.-«trati'<ii. 

Asked as to what lnL■a.^u^cs should he taken 
to prevent a repetition of the Punjab atro¬ 
cities, Dr. Sapru said in reply : 

I am entirely fur the repeal of all laws of .i 
reproimive chtiractor and 1 believe that ^iiee thu 
UefonuB xre Kr.iDted .ind our puaiiiuu in tbe Councils 
iM NtrouKibeoed ill the manner in which it should be, 
it would not bo possible to bavo a isci>etitioii of tho 
I’unyab methods iu future. 

Replying to a supplemental y question 
about the Punjab affair, he said : 

Whatever dilforeiioe of opinion thoru may bu 
between ijae section of politicians and another as to 
tbe origin of the trouble lU the Fuiijab, tbure is uoiie 
with* regard to the motiiuds of supprossion or tho 
mode of trial ift* tbe seotoiices passed lu the Punjab. 
1 certainly think that all this has ((ot to be brought to 
th» notice of tbe proper authorities - not nicely with 
a view to gelting iustioe dooo to tho Punjab at the 
prenoat moment, but also with a view to iuitiressiiig 
tipon them the absolute necessity of altwriug tbe 
present syelein of administration and to leouring 
certain eafeguarda against the repetition of such in- 
oideots in tbe future. 


Special Tribunals. 

As to the desirability of ihe present system 
of appointing special tribunals to try special 
cases, Dr. £apru said : , 

I think j|t 18 exceedingly hard. Fnfone thing, 
Iwery seri^ely object to any clas.^ of oases being 
withdrawn from tho ordinary jurisdiction of the 
High Courts. In tho next plauo,dt seems, to me that 
this practice cannot be defended always andln tvery 
case on tho ground of ccouoiny of time or money. 
Lastly, its moral effoot upon the people and (be 
diidgt's is exceedingly deni^rali^ng. I think it is 
osiiRDtially necessary that not only justice should be 
done but that people also should feet that justice is 
being dono.s Short cuts to justice are neither always 
desirable nor s-itisfactory. 

EVIUENPE BEFORjL THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

Iu the course of his evidence before the 
Joint Committee of the Loftis and Commons 
on thi? Government of India Bill, Dr. Sapru 
dwelt on the various defects of the present 
system of Indian education, antf made out a 
string case for the transfer of education to 
ilic,,contiol of Jilini.stttfs. He characterised 
tile present system as inefficient. He admif- 
’ led that it had turned oi>t very good public 
servants and clerks, bet s&id that it had not 
developed originality and personality. The 
European Prolesoors in the Universities 
Lxercised nd .influence over tljeir pupils 
because of the great gulf between the former 
•and the hitter. Tiiere was no •intellectual 
atmosphere in the Univu'bUii.-s.* He pointed 
Dill that, m Jhc past, qiiestitfns of education 
iiad frequently been decided from a political* 
slandi>oint. For instance, he mentioned, 
dufijig the last few years it had been consi- 
cli.rtai very undesirable to tcifch English 
History on the groui^ that it would be 
dangerous fur Indian students. Autnurs like 
Burke and Milton were deemed unsQitable for 
them. About ihe.hislDiy o^prfmary educa¬ 
tion lie said that it niigiit be summed up in 
the words ‘•pious hopes'’ and “postpone¬ 
ments.”* « 

Univeksity Educ.ation' Reform. 

, In* the course of liis answer to the *c]uestion 
of the Calcutta University Comcnissifin, “ Do 
you consider that rtie existing system of 
University education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportunities of obtain¬ 
ing the highest training ? If not, in what 
m^n respects do yoa •onsidei; the existing 
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system deficient from this jwint of view?," 
Dr. Sapru said: 

I would make the following definite aiiggoitions:— 
<tt) The Univeruiies ehould not preacrihe tezt-booke 
in hietorYvVterature, philosophy or economics. Only 
the eylUbufl should be prescribed end thtf euthora epd 
books recommended, (b) Profesiors of a superior 
quality st^ould b$ employed, (c) The tutorial 
system •should be introduced and encouraged, (d) 
There should be more direct personal touch between 
the profeiBors and their pupils, (s) Tbe number of 
subjects for tbe B. A. E^amination^hould be reduced 
from three to two.* On the arts side, until education 
in our aaoundury seboois is improred, I would insist 
upon eneb student taking up English litfirature and, 
along with it one other subject, such as philosophy, 
economics, or history. In course of time when tbe 
entire Siystem has been thoroughly ovorBauIed and 
education iif schools has been really improved, I 
would welcome the*reduction of subjects to one. (/) 
Examinations should he conducted more with a view 
to testing the capacity and genera] culture of the 
etudent than ins memory. . 

, As A Speaker. 

Dr. Sapru is a man of indepcndrhce, 
ability and patriotism.* He is learned in*lHw, 
a profound scholar of literature and an acute, 
thinker. He is not nian of many word.*?, 
and he does not equivocate. His style of 
speaking is conversational, direct and straight* 
forward, not marked byuny flights of oratory. 
His language is always guarded and Well 
weighed^ find oftener than Mot, free fron\ 
passion, conceived in the spirit of legal 
writings. • 

As ^ Man of LETTfensf 

Dr. Sapru is a man of high literary tastes 
and lias, from time to time, been contributing 
to the press. He wrote for the Jlindi^stan 
Beviewt more or lesj regularly, during the 
early yfiars of its existence. He used., to 
write to* the Beniialec at one time. He 
wrote several articlcsto the fndian raoplof 
the Allahabad* Indian paper which was 
afterwards incorporated witlu the Lead-'.r. 
He has also written for tlv Loudur 
and on. He is the Toundet of the Allahabad 
Law Journal. Apart from his great 'taste 
for English literature, he has a keen 
sense of appreciation for the rich treasures of 
Urdu and Persian, old andfeodern. 

As A Man. 

‘'Dr. Sapru once . referred to himself as a 
** case-hardeoed lat^fer He is not, how¬ 


ever, that. He has charming manners, ah 
amiable disposition, and a large fun.d of 
delicate and mellow humour. He has a strong 
moral backbone and unblemished character. 
As to his household life, it may be said that 
it has been rather dull and gray since his 
wife's untimely death some years ago. 

• Conclusion. * 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru is a Kashmiri 
Pandit, a member of the same great commu¬ 
nity which contributed in the past such emi¬ 
nent men as Pt. Shambu Nath and Pt. Ayo- 
dhia Nath, Pt. Bishambar Nath and 
Pt.’Bishen Narain Dar. He is the third Indiari 
to be called to the office of Law Member, 
and‘the first'Indian to hold that high office 
who did not eat his teems in the Inns of 
Court. A few years ago the United Provinces 
was refused an Executive Council on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently advanced. 
In Dr. Sapru’s person the same province now 
gives an Executive Councillor for the whole 
of India. 

It Svas said about President Wilson that 
he did not appoint good secretaries when 
America entered into the Great War. What¬ 
ever may be said of some measures*of Lord 
Chelmsford’s administration, the criticism 
which applies to his great contemporary can¬ 
not apply to his choice of Indian Councillors. 
His Lordsliip’s choice of the three Indian S’s 
has been very happy. Both Lord Chelmsford 
and Dr. Sapru deserve to be congratulated. 
The latter is also to bo complimented for his 
public spirit in accepting a work considerably 
less lucrative than his magnificent practice. 

I make no doubt that the great doctor will 
shed liLstrc on the high office to which he • 
has been called; and when the time comes 
for him to doff his armour, he and his country¬ 
men will be able to look back with satis¬ 
faction on his work as the successor of. that 
eminent host of jurists—Macatllay, Mill and 
Maine, Stephen and Sinha. 

" Let all the ends thou aims’t at be thy 
country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s." 


training in appreciation* 

By l&R. P. A. SUBRAMANIA IYER, 

UmiI U<uUrr^ Bitidu High SchtxA, Siadrat, 


E needs must love (be highest, said Queen 
Guinevere, but took care immediately 
to add, * when we see it.' This statemoMt embod¬ 
ies ^ universal tiuth. There is in htim^n nature 
an inetinct of appreciation of-ivbat is noble and 
beautiful in art as well as in life, but unless that 
instinct is properly nurtured and developed by 
suitable exercise, it may larguish and die. The 
three school subjects which more than others 
serve as moans of developing the love of the 
beautiful in chiMron are Art, Litei-iiTiiru and 
Music, and in the volume before us is explninod 
in a detsiled way tho inanner in which the teacher 
should doal“with these subjects—Ihe methods of 
approach, the points'to be etiipbri^ihcd, the kind 
of work to be got done by the children them¬ 
selves, and KO on One would peihsps wisii that 
the chapter on l,iternturo were niuie full nud 
coinpi*ebeusive. 

The chief points .to note in regard to this 
instinct of apprtciution which is euioCwtuil in 
charseter eto (1) tlmt it bs .u puiely individifkl 
and subjective expei iencc, (2) that it is sometbing 
not shiiic, the id jccts lousing the pleasure and 
adniii'ati»n of the iridividu»l nt one stage of his 
Itfe cettsifig to do so at another, (.I) that it is 
strengthened amI iliapencd with knowledge and 
giowth of intellect A eleitr rcc 'griition of these 
points must help the 'eacher to piovide the condi¬ 
tions i.ecesmry for tho giowi h of sppieciation. 
Kor one thing tho tenchor should understand thut 
since tlte (spirit of iipprtcialion * bloweth as it 
listfth,' and iefus(.s to work in order, be should 
wuit for the moments when his hoys a^e in tho 
nio^d for appreciation and give them full liberty 
to bo absorbed in the subject or object of their 
emotioual interest, not caring for any breach of 
time-table tbivt may be necessitated thereby. Then 
there is tho danger of the inexperienced teacher 
mistaking that what interests him must likewise 
interest .his boys. As has been pointed out 
above, the objects of emotional admiration vary 
with age. Mad * if a child’s attitude bg not 
respected, be is forced to a form of artistic 
expression he dislikes,’ which is not at nil condu¬ 
cive to the best interests of the child. ‘The 
skilful teacher learns to distinguish between the 

“Edited bjr Nancy Oatty M.A., Sidgwick and Jack- 
ton, Ltd. 3a, 
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child of slow -artistic growth, tbd child who has 
reached a gateau and the child of no aptitude ; 
the first two children must have special care, the 
third should be allowed to drop th«r subject. 
Dr. White urges that children of eleven who 
show no interest in music should be allowed 
to give their •time to.^otl^r work, and 
other spaeinlists would probably make similar 
requests. ^Toreover very few people are equelly 
sensitive to all forms of beauty, and the average 
child will •not have unlimited time to devote to 
artistic instincts when he loaves school : l^bably 
either handwork or literature throws as strong 
a light#B can be*got on a child’s $pecial sense and 
it is generally round this special sense that a 
man's Strong (esthetic appreciation qgiitres. 

Above all, ‘it must alwavs be cUarlywborno in 
mind that true ap/jreciatio7i eSn only be created 
by epe who has .some perception as to what is 
beautiful.. Moreover, we need to express en- 
*thusiasm and spontaneous in the thing that 
is pure and true, an enkbustasni which can only 
be shared with our pupils, when it is truly paidi 
of ourselves Jt is to envirAiment—physical 
moral and spiiiiual thntTour pupils are responsive, 
and this can oAly bo conaoiously ft-eated to a 
Jimited degree .^No Bet/iodever indented will 
make it pusaiVilo for a tenoher to b!;^g inspiration 
niid^so appreciation of beauty to^his pupils unless 
he is himself, touched bv beauty, whether it be 
found in ark nr io natuie.” * 

FULFILMENT . 

• Mr. C. a. KRISHNA MURTL b.a. 

• • 

The dawn awaitetb cm the hills • 

To broaden into day. 

And Spring, utitil the year fulfils 
• Its promise^, n^de las^ M.ar. 

Tho flower for hours had patience* shown 
. Ere it broke its prison, in sooth ; * 

And the child hath been yearning long to be blown 
Into the E'ien of ^«th.— 

All things towards fulfilment move 

Through the live long day and year; 

Then why not wait a little, mv love, * 

I Until our lips drawanbar ? , 
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Mohammed arid his Wives: a Reply* 

By Mr. U. B. NAIR. 


Likf for hia totnl ffeedoni from 

c&Qt* wrote Cu-Iyle in his RtirOat and lletyt- 
vxorahip. * He in a rough eolf-helping son of the 
wilderneaft; does, not pretend IpO lie wiint he ie 
not. 'there ia no ostentatiaua pii<ic in him’. 
Would that sonloue followors c.f the Prophet 
(among them your c<^feeponHeiit Mr M. Quneim) 
were like him in \hia.respi^ct! There would then 
be no need at all for this t o iiniuiiieHtioii. 

In my article on ‘ D oniHirutic Marriuges,’ I 
wrote: • The rich wid;)«' Klind'j. gave her hand 
to her* aei'vant Mohrnirtin'it* noa of a camtl 
driver’ (Italics ,Mr. <ii..sniV.) In this Mr. 
Q’laaim aees iurult I'l Arubiai^ ai.d a 

wicked attempt on my pub to cry down his 
* Booial Ktatus^ Ac I ho e-ils on ino in a personal 
letter to i withdrft-j' tie ‘•‘•j oUuiinhle word.' . 

Mr, QiMsiui’s c.iii'vciii.icos are ’.*»»:—(1) That 
Mohammed wan 7i<>l tlic.'Oti uf a .anieltdriv^ (2) 
That he wan »ot r.iiR S'cv.:!!' uf Kiia 'ija. Neither 
of these deniala i*rs,,*.u M e his wi>f«’s, ‘supported 
by facts of hisSoiy,' 'v",]ch no amount of special 
pleading and ahu->-< on hi'p.irt con .liter. lam 
notan A.rahi<ii ifludir. ho peiluice Itave to rely 
on English books of roKjioiico. . The following 
excerpts witi epc.k for Ihauis Ivc--- : — 

‘Most of his (Moh.immnd'fl) e.'irl/'life was passed it^ 
tendiog flAoka hlieep and horde of camels; he bad 
little or no oauvatinn. und as a lad could neither 
writs nor Tead....'..l-1i^ imde was a poor man, and 
until twenty-sisi yeirs of .'^ge Mohhinmed worked 

' bardfor hia living liko any other young Arab’.- 

ArU'^Mohimmed ' m Bivnjman's Encyclojtaedta 

(Note-Moh.tmmc.l Wlt^ a pu-Nlliuuioue chil%' ^anil 
lost his mother in Mi sevir»ith year ) , 

Mohammed was then oared for first by his grand* 
father, Abdalmot'alib. ..nd uftor Lis death by bis oldest 
paternal uncle, Abu'T.ilib-bia Abdalmottalib. He waa 
kindly treated. 6iit shared the hardships of a numor* 
ous and «wer.v> poor family; he herded sheep and 
gathered wild belies in the desert. This la all that 
we know of bis youth, all else is legbnd, containing at 

most an occasional fragment of trutl..Itwae, we 

are told, in his twenty-httb year th^t Mohammed, on 
the recommendation o£hi8 uncle, entered the boude 
and business of £ wealthy widow named Ehadija. For 
her he ipude oommorcial journey, tbua learnVug to 
know pa^rt of Faloetine and Syria, and perhaps receW* 
log impressions which fructified in bis soul. By and 
by hs married tbs widow. Who was much his senior.' 
— krt 'Mohammed' in Bncychpaedia Britannica. 

*| We have omitted certain paseagos which seemed 
ta-u* irrelevant. The controveray on the subjeot will 
peMp with this reply by^tt^e author. Ed. /. if.] 


Mr. Quasim admits that camel driving forms 
the chief occupation of Bedouins. But has'ot be 
heard of Halima, the Bedouin fnster mother o.f 
the Prophet, who brought him up among her 
puople ? ,Hia milk kinship wiib the Baou Sa'd-b 
Lsith is matter of history. 

Let me recoinunuid to Mr. Quneim’s notice, a 
striking article on ‘ The Wivea of Mohammed ’ 
hy the liev. J, W. Bate in the Indian Antiquary 
for 1878. In it tho writer aptly points out that 
tlmre is a liewiidering divorsity of statement in 
Munlioj records as regards the l^rophet’s domestic 
rolationBbips. * Tlio oiso prefnrits, he writes, ' a 
very, fair sample of the difficulty in which 
Mohiinimadan * authorities have bdcIouJed all 
subjects helating to their religion and its founder. 
It is only regarding tho barest outlines of 
Muhammad’s life that there is even tho semb¬ 
lance of agreement among them ; the mon^ent 
the student inqiiirea into dotnilH he perceives how 
loose and unsatisfnetory the. whole fabric is.* 

to THE WORLDLY MIND 

HY 

Mb. S. .\LI, b a. 

Thy common sorrows me n poet.’,.; joy, 

The gloom that fri.'hterisi tliue and gives thee pain, 
To him unfolds n thou.und spangly gluoms. 

Etch bringing to his g.xu ii iirw dnmaiti 
Of thought; the night that trnuhk-s theo nnd 
shows 

The slipping forinn of ghosts, nnd makes theo 
moan, 

To bim it shows a train of rniries fair, 

And makes a <Iny ; the Cold that oiakee tbco 
groan. 

And cry and roar, now cheers him up, imd now 
Gives an insight into tho mvstic pain ; • 

The cloudy morn nnd the rainy day in'.pire 
Him with new tbonghts and then htt sees a train 
Of a thousand Qnomos and Sylphs with hand in 
band 

Singing a roundelay in a fairy land 
Of eternal glory ; and at last the death 
That frightens thee, he waits with an anxious 
breath. 





TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


The Problem in Eeit Africa 

Tht hovmd Table for the last quarter deplores 
the raoe*hatred and intolerance that have obmured 
the main issues which are really economical and 
sentimental. The present situation is only of 
recent gi'owth; and before the war the racial 
question was not much in evidence. With a 
few minor exceptions, the Indian coiimunity 
ooDsists mainly of ehop-keepers, artisans snd 
clerks with a sprinkling of lawyers, doctors and 
other profeesional men. Though Indians from 
the Malabar coast have traded with Mombasa 
since the 16th century, they never, so far as is 
known, penetrated to the hinterland before the 
opening of the railway ; and their trade with *it 
was carried on through slave dealers and other 
desperadoes. . The railway impor/ed into *the 
hinterland a number of coolies, clerks ^nd con¬ 
tractors who were mostly repatriated. 

The movement for equalising the status of 
Indians began during the war, when practically 
the whole white population was on active service. 
Tne idea of Indians having colonies of their own 
was suggested soon 4fter the armistice, first 
bi-o.iched by Sir Theodore Morrison; and tb^ 
nd enthusiasm was shown for the scheme by the 
public or the pre«>< in India. The <|Uostion of 
the equality of status for Indians in Kast Africa 
is not an^Bolated one ; but Kenya is the Achilles’ 
heal of the whole problem. Lord Milner’s Com¬ 
mission published a report in I02Q, which was 
tacitly accepted at the tiit;e, and according to 
which the lilaropeanH were to have a preserve of 
the Highlands and the Indians were to have two 
representatives on the Tjegislutive Council ; and 
the principle of segregation was upheld. 

The one really strong point that the Indian 
can put forward is, not t)ie military aid rendered 
by India in the war, but only his fellow-citizen¬ 
ship. The first demand of the Indians is the 
right to hold any p-)Hition, however eminent in 
the Civil Service and the local military forces ; 
bis second demand is for equal political franchise ; 
and the third is to acquire land and property in 
the white highlands ; and in his demand for the 
abolition of ^segregation the Indian is chiefly 
affeotod in his national pride. And lastly the 
Indians demand the right to enter th^ country 
in unrestricted a numbers. The Indian question 
resolvee itself into four main points—(I) absolute 
equality of each race (2) Segregation demanded 
by Europeans provided the restriction is not 
based merely on racial grounds (S) The Indians' 
right to* acquire lands in the white highlands, 
43 , 


and (4) The IndianS' right to penetrate the 
country in unlimited numbers. 

Finally tnere is the stand-point of the Negroes, 
the original inhabitants of the country ; and there 
is the dangejk of the tribes becoming iftculoated 
either with Fan-Islamie or with Pan-Negro 
doctrines. The greatest danger to be avoided is 
to abstain from any semblance of racial •arro¬ 
gance. 

Prohibition and Diplomacy in- America 

The Rt. Hon, V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, writing 
in the Servant of India about bis impressions of 
the working of prohibition in Amerion, says ;— 

“The contemptuous view of prohibition which 
one hears so often in certain circles of KuApe is 
derived from a limited observatien of the condi¬ 
tions obtaining irf the large towns on the Eastern- 
sea board. Here the enormous wealth of the 
popuIaAon and the facilities for snmggling com¬ 
bine to make drink available to tbo^e tha* ardent¬ 
ly sdhk it in hotels and restaurants. At private 
partfes too ^teople draw oif the hoards of wealthy 
pitizens which are supposed to be immense. In 
the West, however, which ^re often represented 
as the real America, these o]:f^rtumtieB for the 
maintenance of the oM habit dg not exist and 
prohibition seems to be fairly effective. On a 
large view of*the master the prospects of the 
Dry Law even on the East Coast are nSt gloomy.” 
• Speaking of fhe work of the WAsbington 
Conference of which he wos an active participant, 
Mr^ Sastri says of the virtues pf the new diplo¬ 
macy that has triumphed over tbg tortuous old 
one as follows ;— 

“ People remembered the ways of the old diplo- 
maoyp its euphemisms and concealments, its 
periphrasis and indirectness, its mystifications 
and long-drawn delays,and prognosticated a 
point-blank refusal from the Powers etaVtIed and 
irritated by the bluntness of a Government which 
had kept ostentatiouBly aloof from the pourtesies 
as well as the en^angfemente of the old world. The 
atmosphere at Washington, however, was fully 
charged with the spirit of new diplomacy. The 
delegations did not take long to realise that the 
wori^ bad become tired of the*traditional by- 
pecrisy of European Chancellories and that the 
hour had struck, for a striking manifestiation of 
the new international morality. ’The deafening 
applause that greeted the announcement by 
^Ifour and Kato of the consents of the Govetn- 
ments was only the outward symbol of 
each’s peoples. The pl<^'diplomacy is dead— 
Long live the new." • 
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Plttr«li«m ia lBdi|B PoliHet 

Prof. B.E. Sarkar, writing in Th^ ftdic Maga- 
atna^asja^hafean order to understand the srength 
and limitatioiM of Hindu politics it lateBsectiai to 
realise that the historio syetems of Europe have 
neither hgen longlived, nor built up on national 
politioe as defined by Batsel in bis Polit%$oh4 
Otographic. The oluaiosl institutions were 
notoriously ^ephemeral and in.the Middle Agee 
dynastic rsTolutfona were plentiful. He sa^s : 

’‘Oomparative Sociology must have to declare 
that tbe political annals of mediteval India do not 
offer greater insecurity and worse 'absence of 
peaoe tiisn such as were exhibited by the Welsh, 
Irish aod Scotch <warB of Eogland, tbe Hundred 
Years' War between France and Engird, the 
wars of the Hapaburgs, the wars of tbe innume¬ 
rable Germaii baronies, the wars of the*ltalian 
kingdoDV and cities, the English civil war, tbe 
French wars of the' Fronde, tbe meteoric acquisi¬ 
tions of Sweden’s Guatavus Ariolphud aod o¥ tba 
Polish Kingdom, the expansion of Turkey to tba 
gate# of Vienna, tbe oourting of Moslem alliance 
by Ohrietian monarchs against brother-Ohristiare, 
the annexations of Peter and Frederick, and tbe 
steady decline *and fall of the Holy Roman 
Empire. In regard, speoiHcalty, to the relations 
between Mbhammedan states and original Hindu 
states or ^between Mobammefian empires and 
tbeir Hiddu <ptizene or between Hindu empires 
and Hohamm^ao oitizans, Ear-American histori¬ 
ans have yet tp prove, item by item, that tbe 
' picture was in any way darker than was the story 
of thp contest between Roman Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants culminating in the horrors of tbe Tttirty 
Tear’s War.*' 

But he ooncludes in <a rather pessimistic vein 
denying Che real unity of India. • 

“ Whits, therefore, for purposes of compara¬ 
tive politics it i^ ne&essBry,to conclude that pax 
tarva-bAaumiea or /ixfgrathn dd ‘empire is at least 
as conspicuous an achievement o^HiDdu etatee- 
manship as tbe paa Romana of oosidental, it is on 
the other ha^ to "be ad&itted on scientific 
grounds that tbe political unity of India ie, 
historioally speaking, as great a myth aa is the 
politioal unity, of Europe. India fumtshas but 
another illustration of'the .^uuiversal sway of 
mattyonyaya, tba Hobbesian “ state of nature ” 
wfaiob can lead but to pluralism, whether anar- 
^dtic br well'oydeitid,” 


The Andhra l^iTersitp 

A writer in tbe April number of The -Judian 
Educatum says with reference to the proposals for 
starting an Andhra University that tbe language 
basis of division is by no means the moat import¬ 
ant consideration for evolving separate universi¬ 
ties in tbe Presidency. He argues 

" Considering the * distances from Madras, 
Tamil and Telugu districts have about the same 
situation ; Madura the centre of Tamil culture 
being just 350 miles to tbe south, as Rajah- 
mundri is to tbe north of Madras, If in addition 
to distance from Madras, self-sufficient numbers 
are an argument—iia they should be—for tbe 
location of a aeparate university, Madura or 
Trichinopoly should justifiably have a separate 
university earlier than any place in the Telugu 
districts. Those who have watched university 
progress during recent years* will remember how 
tbe United Provincr-s have created a University 
at Lucknow separate from Allahabad, and how 
Dacca has arisen separate from Calcutta. Tbe 
Andbras have argued unity of language, civilisa¬ 
tion and customs. This .will apply of course 
equally to the country of the Cholsa, while it 
should be noted that neither the Telugus nor t)te 
Tamils should overshadow Kanarese and Mala- 
yalam as separate entities. As for customs it is 
only within v^ry narrow geographical limits that 
unity is forcibly marked. The people of Nellore 
and Cbittoor differ considerably from those of the 
Northern Ctrears, as do tbe natives of the Ceded 
DHtrets from all tbe rest." 

He however supports tbe unitary university 
scheme on tbe ground of the support that it gives 
for the intensification of srholarship, special 
studies and research on the ono hand, and social 
fellowship on tbe other. 

'* In granting affiliating power to new universi¬ 
ties considerations of geographical convenienoe 
should strictly prevail; where no such conveni¬ 
ence exists tbe Madras University is best, Tbe 
claim for special features in new universities can 
be supported only by tbe choice of sppropriate 
location. No Telugu university with emphasis OB 
Telugu studies oan appropriately stand as it bsmbs 
to have been suggested, in Madras. It must be in 
tbe heart of tbe Telugil country, dfotdedly in 
Rajahmuudri with its historig' fertditiocs. To 
Rajshmundri could be united Berhsmpore, 
Vizianagram, Parlakimidi, Vizagapatam, Coeai- 
nada, Masniipatam and G<*t>tnr, almost all lying 
within a rsdius' of 150 miles,” 
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Th« Situation in India 

Lord MestoD, wribiog in ftie beb iftsue of the 
Asiatic Rcviaw, deplores the absence in Eegland of 
real inside information regarding India and the 
lack of a dispABBionate review of the whole posi¬ 
tion. There is, in the first place, a possibility of 
outbreaks of mob-violenoe, and apprehensions on 
this score are generul. tlext there is. surging 
a wave of racial animosity which is breaking 
down the old kindly relations between the Euglish 
otticials and the people. Thirdly the now constitu¬ 
tion is already creating and labouring beuvily; 
and lastly India is experiencing the ecouoiuic 
aftermath of the war und begiiming to face the 
anxieties of high prices, low exchange, empty 
treasuries, etc. Lord Meston secs the true remedy 
for all these ills in a patient and consistent pyltuy 
which should in the liret place pretoiit disorders 
and strengthen tho •local autbuiitica ahd thus 
steadily enforce the ordinary law. Then should 
come the Itaider ta^k of recoustructiug the posi¬ 
tion which Mr. O-indhi has assaulted by mobilis¬ 
ing and strengthening that section of Indian 
thought which accepts English ideals of civilisa¬ 
tion and by training the country in the use of free 
institutions und obliteruting all colour disti^otioiss 
which lower the self-respect of Indians. True 
CO operation mdkt give Englishmen and Indians 
each their allotted share in the work—the key¬ 
note of the Act of 1919. Dyarchy preserves the 
balance of duties during the march towards full 
SSelf-govemaiont. Lord Mestou would urge the 
Legislative (J mncils not to interfere with the 
policy of resei'voil subjects and he hopes that 
India would avoi 1 both the sides of reaction— 
vis., a return to pateru tl government of the pre- 
leform days and a return to her own archaic past. 

Language 

7'A< Occult Keviem for May says that lunguago 
or speech is physical in it^ gonoral const! uction and 
is ill adapted for the expression of aught besides 
the purely physical. The drawbacks of language 
are not so serious in oommunication between 
mao and man as they are to man himself. Our 
tboaghtB*nre framed in language and man's 
evolution is effected more by his own thought 
than by the ‘speecbee of others. In this lib the 
limitations. 'The character of that Jbbought, 
when we think, js conveyed to the brain and 
when it becomes a definite thing, it becomes a 
fhiog of language. Whether it is enlarged or 
rednoed in extent it is done by language; Ite 
mutationa are also effected by language. 


The writer diacuajea in this erticle to what 
extent language represente the reality of being 
and to wb^t extent it Umite and misrepreMnU 
the fundamentals of life. He coneludee 
“ Of ueoeaeity, the denser the gimde^f matter 
the less suiyid bMomes its language to axprese 
the subtler truths of the Higher Self, The 
densest grades of matter, how^ver^ oannot 
imprison the mind, but language can fetter it. 

“Think, therefore,in things, states or principles, 
and by lo doing lose ei^ht of words. If the 
word does not fully describe whtft it stands for, 
it is^a handicap to the thinking part of man, 
bei ause it ednveys to him a restricted meaning. 
. The perfect expression is what be has to seek, 
and that dkn be effected in his mind without the 
use of language,” ^ 

* Bu<2dhagaya Temple 

Iha ^Malui bodhi and the BvddhUt Fbrfd in its 
issue for April exhorts Buddbistif all over the 
woi'ld to rescue the Buddbagaya Tem'^le from 
Non-Buddhist hands:— 

BuTldhisCs of Ubina, *JapaD, Korea, Siam, 
•Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Tibet, Arakan, wake up 
from your long lethargv. • Jlfou have slept too 
long, and the time is come when you should be 
up and doing. The world wanW the Dhamma of 
the Tatbagata and the ^Ivation of the world has 
to be considered.,India gave you Buddhism. Her 
noble BODS left tltf holy land to give you the noble 
doctrine which nas given you coniolation and 
comfort for nearly 2,000 years. Cut India lost 
the*noble doctrine through neglect and indiffer¬ 
ence and perseiutioD. • ^ 

The Indian Muhammadaoe annually visit 
Mecca which is nearly 2,000 miles away, by the 
thoaAnds, they are fighting for the sake of their 
holy Kite, and moving heaven and earth to rescue 
the Xaaba from the hand* of the newly appointed 
. Shetitf of Mecca who is himself an Arab and a 
Muhammadan; hundreds of MubammAdana are 
going to jail in the^bope df getting their griev¬ 
ances redressed^ they want Mecca to be in the 
bands of Sultau of Turkey, not in the hands of a 
men appointed ^y the British Government. 

Jerusalem is noW in the hand( of the British, 
The ^British Prime Minister asked General 
Ailenby to try and get Jerusalem td make a 
Christmas present of it to the Brikiefa, and it was 
acquired. , * 

It ie a duty that we owe to the memory of the 
Lord Buddha that the holy aite at Buddbagaya 
should be rescued from alien sod unsympatbettc 
hapds. • -«' 
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Hioda*Motl«qi Uaity 

Mr. K. M. Panikk&r, writiog in a recent 
number of Ths Uinduttam R$viexo, maintains that 
the question^ of Hindu-Moslem unity is not 
religious %ior political, but mainly^ social and 
cultural and in this sense the two oifltures have 
been approximating to one another for a long time 
very oip^y, He'says that in music, art, architec¬ 
ture, and even in literature, the Hindu and 
Islamic oultures have synthesised completely. 

The national mibd after all expresses itself 
moet unmistakeably in music, and in this H^du- 
Muslim unity is complete. The love^if Krishna- 
Radha of the Eternal Flute-Player witji the cow- 
hmrdes^is daily sung by Mahommedan'musicians 
equally with Hindus. Though the music of 
Hindustan in esSentially a Hindu art, its best 
exponents have, for a long time, been hlaslims. 
In painting and miniature it is the same., Turn 
over the pagda of Laurenoe Binyon’s Court Paint¬ 
ing of ihS Groat Sloghnla and one is strucK by 
the fact that moet of those given there have l&een 
painted by Hindus. Rajput pkinting is th8 out- 
oome of a fruitful cultunil contact which united- 
the soul of the two ^oples. 

Architecture again tells the same tale. In 
literature also, totil recently, this union was 
complete. Hindustani in- itself was the symbol 
of Buoh a union. The earlier li'.^rature of Hindi 
is enriched by Hindus and Muslims alike. Malik 
Mahommed' Jaini and Abdur Habman Khan 
Kbanan take*tbeir place in the gainxy of Hindi 
poets. To Hiodd motifo the Panjabi poet Woris 
cShah wrote his' poems. Again it was'a Moham¬ 
medan ruler Naeir Bbab, that ordered the Bengali 
transUtion of the Mababharata. Some qf the 
greatest masters of Urdu popularly supposed 
to be an exclusively Mabommedan language—are 
even now Jlindus. ' 

The Indian attempt at a cultural synthesis was 
not con&qpd to the realic of art. 

In religion itSelf the gdaius^ of India for 
synthesis asserted itself. Nanak strove to found 
a religion which combined the best of both Islam 
and Hinduism. He probably {Creifted only a neif 
•ect, but it ddmoDstrates this basic fact about 
Indian culture that it is assimilative and synthet'o 
in its essenoe. Kabir was a Mussulman weaver 
on whom the spirit of -the Vaiebnava revival 
worked miracles and when lie died Hindus and 
Itahommedans fought for us corpse. In Kabir 
we^have the perfect uoiop'of Hinduism with 
IldMu, a man to whom , Allah'and Rama ware 


synonymous. AkUar's politi^ experiment was 
foredoomed to faille, as India attached only a 
secondary importance to politics; but bis ^n 
llabi agMn was an attempt to oonsoiously unify 
India on the basis of a wider religion. Its failure 
was ignominious because it was too much a 
matter of policy and not at all based on a convic¬ 
tion. It is interesting to remember that the 
father of Sivaji himself was named Shabji in 
honour of a Muslim saint to whose blessing t is 
birth was supposed to be due.” 

Mr. Panikkar concludes that Indian history is 
not wholly a record of Hindu-Mustim rivalry for 
political sovereignty. 

The Chinese Revolution 

An Indian Journalist, writing in the Modern 
World for March, tries to analyse critically the 
elements that went to ma^ie up the Chinese 
revolutionary movement—the grandest revolution 
that the present century has seen. 

Dr. San Yat Sun and Yuan-Shi-Kai were main 
instruments who bad under them various other 
instruments. They only beaded the huge liuk 
which formed the means to achieve the revolution. 
Hence all the brutalities committed and I hold 
they were infinitely less than any other occidental 
revolution during the period of *the struggle, all 
the cruelties perpetrated no more etain their 
names than the deeds of a lunatic. , 

There is another side to the Chinese revolution, 
the side of justice. It is often remarked, with 
DO apparent show of reason by the so-called 
Western authorities on the Orient, who know no 
more of the real Asia than a Zulu or Kaffir, that 
revolutions may either be just or unjust and 
mention is made of the French Revolution, which 
is held to be improper, as comparable to the 
Chinese revolution in the common injustice.” 

The writer regards the revolution as a spiritual 
movemeut, 

*' Its causes were as spiritual as itself and its 
effects would consequently bo as much spiritusl. 
When the nightmare of new scenes, and ghastly 
appearances dee away when the world finds the 
result the revolution has produced, then it will be 
realised that the Revolution of China was a great 
movement bristling with deep spiritual signifioanoe. 
Be that as it may, it will be well for the present 
generation to know that the greateet revolutions 
of our day is not a mere creation of a few indi¬ 
viduals, not a mere doll-phy of t few, but * great 
spiritual movement.” 
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Mifrition within the Empire 

Li«ut.'Ool. L. S. Amerj, m. f., writing in The 
United Xmpire for April, iayt that tb«» migration 
of workers from the Home country to the Domi¬ 
nions and Oolouiee will not merely reduce imme¬ 
diate unemployment, but also create new markets 
overseas and that the more settlers Britain sends 
out to the Dominions, the larger in thg long run 
will be the population of Britain itself. 

He also oootroverte the individualistic view in 
the following paragraph : 

'There is another school of thought which, while 
believing in the advantages of a better distribu¬ 
tion of tbe population of the Empire, is alarmed . 
at tbe idea of any Government action in* tbe 
matter. Those who hold this view appear to be 
under the impression—that tbe Euipira has 
grown simply by tbe individual movement of our 
people to new and fertile lands, and tbs^t nothing 
more is wanted than to let the natural impulse 
for migration assert itself unhampered by State 
control, 1 am afraid this theory is directly con¬ 
trary to the actual facte of history. Every 
British Colony and Dominion has sprung from an 
organised scheme of settlement That is true of 
^ho original British Colonies which now ^rmV,ho 
United States. It ia even more tiue of tbe 
Dominions, eveVy one of which owes its existence 
as a British nation to-day to a State organised 
scheme*of settlement. British Canada was built 
OQ the foundation of the forty thousand United 
Empire Loyalists whom tbe British Government 
planted in Ontario and Nova Scotia after tbe 
American Revolution, The nucleus of English- 
speaking South Africa was tbe 1820 settlement of 
veterans of tbe Napoleonic War on tbe Kaffir 
border. Australia and New Zealand owe their 
first development to the deliberate policy of 
State-aided organised migration and settlement, 
which was forced upon tbe Government here by ■ 
tbe terrible economic reaction after 1815, and, 
which was sustained for a generation. It was 
pursued for an immediate object, which, in the 
language of the time, (as true in substance to day 
as then,) was to secure that ' tbe redundant 
labour and the curse of the Mother Country 
might bi^oome the active labour aud tbe blessing 
of tbe Colonies.’ But it was also pursuedT by the 
statesmen and the philanthropiets of* the time, 
like Wakefield,* with a deep-rooted faith in the 
fntttre Igape^sl destiny of these infant settle¬ 
ments—a faith which our own day has so glo¬ 
riously vindiouted." 


In a Conference in February, Britain and tbe 
Dominions agreed So a comprehensive scheme of 
migration and eettlement and it was concluded 
that the direct settlement of men on tbe land as 
primary ptoducers was tbe key to •the whole 
problem, ^he migration of womlh iB*a searoely 
less impoiiaot problem and tbe Overseaa Settle* 
ment Committee should have the co-operation of 
voluntary, unofficial organisatidns. 


Misfiooe to Moeleme 

_ — *— • 

Dr. Zwiimer, editor of The Moelem World, 
writing iif the April issue, deplores that Islam 
has defeated Ohristiaoity in the very lands whare 
it took RB rise and says that the Wor<^ of God 
was the only weapon that saved the Oriental 
churches from complete extindtion by Islam. 

“ ^bere that Word existed in the common 
toDgi)e—in Armenian, 8}riac, in Ethiopio, in 
Coptic—a Christian remnant peifiisted and still 
survives. “But where, as.in Arabih and the 
Barbary States of North Africa, they did not 
pouaes the New Testament in tbe language of tbe 
common people, tbe Church was extinguished. ” 

Dr. Zwsmer then goeeesn to emphasise tbe 
tremendous diffioultien rfhicfi assail every modern 
convert from Islam to Christianity. He asks ; 

“ Dare we ask how, many living Moslem con¬ 
verts there are*to-day ? We ventui^ the state¬ 
ment. In Malgysia amoog Pagan-Moalems over 
40,000 are counted, in India and Ohina perhaps 
10,000 more. This is encouraghig. But in the 
old Moslem lands of North Africa end Western 
Asia the number of those who hwve dared to br6a|p 
away are pitifully small. In all North Africa, 
including Egypt, there ate perhaps less thtfn 800 
lieiftg converts; in Arabia less than fifty; in 
PeAia less than 200; In Syria, Turkey and 
Palestine even smallea numbers.” Facts and 
figures like these, published by so hign an autho¬ 
rity, will strike m^ny readers with a painful shock 
of surprise. But Qr. Zwdmer, retoaine heroically 
undismayed, ile concludes: “Is then tbe Cross 
defeated ? Must we admit that tbe Gospel is not 
the power of God unto salvation to everyone that 
believes among Mbslems ^ Victory will come by 
advancing on our knees, with dauntless faith, and 
In a hope that refuses to be baffled. .'. . Tbe 
Gibraltars and Yerdans of the non-Christian world 
challenge our valour when oircumstanoes are 
most disooursging. Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. An army may appear vanqtdshed 
on the very eve of being vietorioUs*” • 
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The Brahmo Samaj 

The Rev. B. F. Brovo, wtiviog in The Eaet 
and the We$t tar Aprii, about the Brahmo Samej 
sejB that Eeehttb Ohuoder Seu, the founder of 
the new Brahuio,8«maj of India (the Aet Sohism) 
made BrataAamem, instead of a negatire protest 
against the worst features of Hindaisin, a wardi 
rdigiOD with dsvotioual practices and high moral 
aspirations and aiming, among other things, at the 
emancipation of women. But a rift soon arose, 
and a second Bcbism rsKulted in the formation of 
the Badbaraa or Voirdrsal Brahmo SamaJ into 
wliioh the main strength of the movement passed. 

Eeshub Chuoder, in spite of langntge which 
often eeemed to be verging on Christen faith 
never re^ly advanced beyond the Unitarian poei- 
tion: bus he did more than any other Hindu 
leader to turn med’e thoughts towards Christ. 
He saw that bare Theism was not enough to* con¬ 
stitute a religion—it must have ritee , and 
oeremoniee aniFa theology as well as a pro¬ 
gramme oF moral and social reform; and he 
made a strange and pathetic effort to^ provide 
these. There were revivafs of Hindu observadoes 
almost trenobing on idolatry ; and there were 
travesties of Christian^ «aeramenta equally offen¬ 
sive to his Christian and his Hindu friends. 

Since the death of Keehub Chunder, the Sadha- 
zmna Samaj hae held on its. way with little of 
change for bqfiter or for worse. lA 'has bad no 
leaders of outstanding ability and 4,&>rms a place 
of refuge lot those whose oonsoiences revolt 
against the corruptions of Hinduism, but who are 
not prepared to take the bold step of becoming 
Christians. BrabUioism, however,' teis not 
gathered impetus as it went forward ; the number 
of ite followers remains insignificant and it is 
eoarosly felt outside the confines of Bengal. ' ' 

South Africa 1795-1921 

Captsin H. B. KeynafdbOn, writing in the 
Army Qaart^ly, traces the actions of the British 
Army in South Africa, where the British policy 
during the*19t& oentury may be said to afford 
unKmifeed material for argument,' but lees for 
self-ooogratulation. Since 1795 thert) have been 
7 Kafiir wars, 2 Basuto wars, a^ulu war and 2 < 
Matabele wars, besides innumerable smaller skir¬ 
mishes an(t minor expeditions and ware between, 
the two white races. The wars with the natives 
have been frequent and involved in their natnre ; 
aad the campaigns increosad io tfisportance as the 
MriflB progreased until the 7th Kaffir war of 1840, 
tils Bsirato War which foUomd and the lor- 
sUIMIc Zulu War (rf 16T9. 


In turning frodi the nativs walk to tfaoee ia 
which the Sogliefa and Butoh of South Afrim 
have opposed eeob other, many problems irnmedi- 
ately prcAnt themselves. History suddenly be¬ 
comes more recent, if not in years, at lesst 
in sentiment; and no Engliehman can forget 
the true value of generosity, when it ia shown by 
a people whose very homes have been involvsd 
in the dioaster of war. * 

The operations of 1796 snd 1806, which result¬ 
ed in the two occupations of the Cape, call for no 
special notice; their sucoess was due more to the 
chanoes of politics and internal confusion than to 
the prowess of British arms. They were incidents 
.of the times, destined to be far-reaching in effect, 
but uot in themeelvea of sort which sows the 
seeds of memories end enmities. 

Although from the standpoint of a very much 
limited military* history it may be possible to 
treat sepaVately the story of the native wat^, 
these are politically inaeparable from the history 
of the Eogliab and Batch. They were the out¬ 
come of our policy in native aff&rs, and this 
policy, whatever may be thought of ite principle 
and variations, bad a profpupd influence on the 
relations between the two dominant European in 
thecBoutth Africa.” 

The two peoples have now finally joined in the 
Union, amd all the stories of 1,900'are forgotten. 

ConditioDa of Roligioua UniVF 

Mr. T. 8. Lascelles, writing in The Poaitiviet 
Beeieto for April, says that the path of true pro¬ 
gress according to Positivists lies towards union, 
unity and common agreement in all subjects from 
mathematics to morals ; snd this is one of the 
fundamental principles of Positivism ; and this 
bolds most good in the case of religion, which, 
according ,to Positivism, embraces the whole field 
of human activity. He concludes :— 

“ Spiritual liberty, unhampered by any ques¬ 
tion of privilege or material interest, is only 
way to secure the triumph of true and the elimi¬ 
nation of erroneous doctrine. It is all the more 
important to insist on this now, because in 
modern times material resources are so enormous 
and the temptation to employ them to further 
one’s own pet schemes is well-nigh 'irresistible. 
By leaving the field open for perfectly free dia- 
oussion and investigation the ssoendanoy naturally 
due to sound abstract principles 'will inevitably 
come about with far more satisfactory results than 
any artificial support could pderibly produce for 
them, It is not eurprieing, therefore, to eee la 
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the Positivist Cktochum Iho esroestoeu with 
wbioh Comte dwells upoo the eefeguards required 
to ensure that the priesthood, the grea^ teaching 
bod; to which be looked forward, should not 
degenerate into a-spiritual monopoly. It was to 
make no attempt to prevent anyone else teaching, 
on any subject whatever, even on those it was to 
be particularly engaged in expounding. The two 
conceptions of first, the neoessity for th^establish- 
ment of principles as a prelude to activities, 
and secondly, for full liberty in the task of arriv¬ 
ing at them, are therefore complementary. 

But this legal freedom does not imply that 
everyone is competent to use it. White it is a 
necessary safeguard of truth that everyone should ■ 
be free in law to work out bis own religious bMief, 
as my correspondent wished to do, no one is really 
competent, to execute such a Ijaek. Tbrft can 
only be done by the aid of the accqmulations 
of countless generations, the ever-developing 
power of Humanity.” 

The Treaty of Severs 

A writer in TAs English Heuiew fof February 
reipirde the recently published book of Keynes as 
a timely appendix fbr eaving a situation that 
would otherwise be economically disastrous, ^r, 
'Keynes proves the outrageous exaggeration of 
French demands for damage until the total demand 
averages three times any fair estimable figure. 
The e^pie applies to the Belgian demand. The 
truth is that politicians aimed at crippling Ger¬ 
many for good and did not at all thirk as econo¬ 
mists. Ill the delirium of greed politioians for¬ 
got the exchange with the result that Ger¬ 
many has to sell out her currency to pay any¬ 
thing. 

Now if France, thirsting for revenge, like Shy- 
lock, demands her full pound of flesh, we and 
America must ask foi ours; this, however, implies 
continuous chaos, Rut if we step in and lead,, 
renounce our claims, write ofi* the Allied debts, 
France would and could receive in payment every* 
year a sum equal to half the total amount of gold 
now held in France, and in thirty years receive 
ten times the amount paid by her to Germany 
after 1671 . That is practical politics, the other 
is fair; finance. Every banker in Britian knows 
it. Every merchant of standing knows it. The 
country at large, weary and suspioiops, at least 
understands t^ pinch of poverty oonsequent on 
reparation demands which cannot be applied, 

' wbioh eripplo trade, which promote unemploy¬ 
ment, which threaten to destroy the foundations 
.of AVestern oiviliBstton, 


The Spirit of Isdie 

Wal^mcmt writing in the Toung Msn of 
India, sa^e that the Khaidar • movement 
eymboliseg; (a) the eimplioity of life, (&) the 
absence of olass-pride bamd on property, (c) the 
independence from foreigners fdr neoesditige of life, 
{d) the poverty of the spirit which enoountere evils 
by love in all human relationships and (s) the 
paving down of*all non-eesentijals in the pursuit 
of a sacred cause. 

He puts forward the following propositions aa 
characteristic of the pneent situation of the 
country ? * • 

1. The spirit of India deolares^hat 8warajyai% the 
intrinsic right of India as of any people. It resents 
the Ipdia Act as it denies this right, and Is woriced 
out on such a denial. 

• 

% The spirit of India demanefs Hindu-Moslem unity 
as*lndispdnsabIeSor .the Very existence of an Indian 
State. It bolds that the Indian State is bound to put 
before the world, and before»v^oin such may oonoem, 
the viewe of itc Moslem population, will all the 
etrengtb in ite power, abort of actual violence. 

3. The spirit of India rises in horror against the 
principle of rule which made Jallianw^a possible. 

4. The epirit of India cannot tolerftte the present 
rush towards the blinding materialfting of life, where 
tfie soul is Ipilled, the poor afe ground down, and 
inoidenta^y the country is become more and mote 
the prey of the exploiting tradere of all lands. 

•SfTbe epirit of India maintains that while the 
pariiamentaryeyetem of Britain may be suited to the 
Brltisbpeopleai having gtown up with them for eight 
centuries, it is built on an assumption of the freedom 
of individuals, which is foreign to thg genius of India, 
and is found to be iSjurious evefl in the West. Such 
a system is no means the leet word in Demooracy, 
A new prder has to be created in India, suited to her 
* own genius, traditiens. conditions,^ human and spiri¬ 
tual. evolving of such a new order the esientlal 

‘eondltioD is complete Swarajya. * 

6. The spirit of India very deliberately votes for 
the British oonnefion, deeply grateful for what it haa 
maant and highly arpraeiative of what it oan yat be. 
But there is the clear conviction that the tingg baa 
fome when foreign iQtev*|itioD should cease. 
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Soarc«a of SikIbHictory 

Mr, SiU B«m Kobli, wrifeing on the Army of 
M^hArajA ftAojit Singh, in the February number 
of the /oumcU 0 / Indian Outorf/, pubijehe^ by the' 
AUababad VoiTitaity, dwells briefly on the sources 
of Sikh history, Jn the ,course of hiWarticle he 
says 

** It is DDw exactly cerenty-two years since the 
Sikhs ceased to rule over the Punjab. The 
history of the rise, expansion, and, to some 
extent, the fall of^tbe Sikh ptwer was narrated at 
the time by several writer «.y , Prlnaep, Oun* 
ningham, McGregor and others. The,only other 
sonroes, which have been largely drawn upon by 
later studente and writers on the snbjee^, are the 
acoountl ^ the journeys published by European 
travellera and vieUors at the Court of Ranjit 
Singh, the Great Maharaja of the Sikbsi The 
Persian works, especially of the two contemporary 
Indian historians, Munshi Sohan Lai and Dawan 
Amar Na^fa, are widely read, chiefly becauee of 
their innaecessibilit^. <■ 

Some of the above-meutioned, works are indeed 
very valuable, so far as the political history of the 
Sikhs is concerned, > bub almost all of them are 
silent about the syste*a of G 'vernnient. 

Thanks to tbe Punjab Government, the entire 
original records of the Sikh Government (1812— 
1840 AD.) that had bseo lying unnoticed in tbe 
archives oflhe Punjab Secretafiat, have lately 
been brousb^ to light. Tbe future*student of tbe, 
history of this period will find in these records a 
rich mine of tru|tworthy information especially 
in the dhreotioi^just pointed out.. T^e records 
boasist of official papers dealing with the ministerial 
detaila< of the several departments of tbe Sikh 
Government and, as such, they are capable, of 
affording much useful information regarding the 
system of administration as it existed under tbe 
Khalsa Government Immediately before the 
advent of the Britusb.” 

laleraAtioDjJ Leagues in History 

Tbe policy of partial naval disarmament propos¬ 
ed by President Hardinge and Mr. ^ughes in tbe 
Washington Conferenoe reminds us of< institu¬ 
tions which attempted on a smaller soale tbe same 
benefioent work of giving peace to a districted 
world. Mr, Evans, writing of such leagues in tba 
April number of the Journal of Education and 
th« 8eho<A World, says^ . 

Tbe greatest, and for a long time the most eueoese* 
fultOf euob aUempta, was tbe Boman Empire; through* 
out its territory by land and sea there was profound 
peibe, ware wore waged only on its diotant frontiere, 
and the Apostle |’avl difl^iot have to count among ^is 


perile those of piratee* or of arm|oi But at laet thb 
Fax Bomana broke down and the “barbarian" 
invaaionsoftbe fourth and following oenturiea biought 
in the “ Daek Agee *' of turmoil from which Ear] tbe 
Great (“ Oharlemagne") for a time delivered Western 
Europe. Hie coronation ae Bomao Emperor in BOO 
was, as it were, tbe beginniog of that idea wbicA, 
under the name of tbe Holy Roman Empire, poaeeased 
the minds of men ae the rule of God upon earth for 
many yean. 

Wh«t tlfe Holy Roman Empire might have effected 
was attempted by clergy striving to introduce a Pax 
Dei, or. failing that, a Treuga Dei, a truce which would 
atop tbe petty wars of nobles, at least during week¬ 
ends; Henry V of England ia represented by Shake- 
■peare as dreaming of a united crusade to defend 
Constantinople from tbe Turk, and Charlee V of 
Germany (Charles I. of Spain) bad a large 
dominion which might have kept tbe peace but 
for hie long quarrel with France and tbe troublee 
which arose out of the Reformation. But then 
earner the sixteenth and seventeenth opntury wars 
of religion and the eighteenth century wars of 
dynaatiee,* and Orotius of Holland and hie followera 
planning an international law, and the Mystics and 
th«ir disciples, the Society of Friends (“ Quakers*'), 
with their objection to the use of fproe, where the 
only advocates of peace. Napoleon once said he faAd 
a scheme for a league of peace of which, we may 
presume be would have been tbe president, but after 
hie time the only followers' of tbe Quakers wore 
American and other peace locieties. When In 1851 
Qifeen Vietoria’e consort, Prince Albert, planned the 
great exhibition which was to inaugurate an era of 
peaceful commerce, it proved insteai^to be an epitaph, 
not a prophecy, and when, in 1901, the Crystal Palace 
celebrated its jubilee, it was with a naval and military 
exhibition. And so Europe descended into tlfe inferno 
of 1914-19, and it was not until she had so fallen that 
the greater minds of our own time have worked for a 
raise toward salvation; it ia, perhaps, hut the dawn, 
but the hopes of tbe world are with tbe League and 
tbe Conferences. 
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QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Bombay Liberal Coaferenee 

Tb«' following rMoIutiona were paeitfd hy the 
Bombay Provinoial Liberal Conference held at 
Bombay on the 6th instant under the president- 
ehtp of the Rt. Hon. V. 8. Sriniraea Saetri:— 

1. (a) That it ifieeeential that effeetiTe meaaurea 
should be taken on behalf, of the Liberal Party 
to organise and educate the eleetorate. * 

(b) That with a view to carrying out the work 
ae early as poeeible in an efficient end practical 
manner thie Conference hereby appoints a Stand¬ 
ing Working Committee. 

2. This Conference earnestly urges upon the 
Secretary of State for India and the Biitlsb 
Parliament the necessity of accelerating the pace 
for the attaijiment of compl»te Self governnent 
and towards that end the taking of steps for the 
immediate introduction of 


(i) full reeponsible Govet nment in the Provin¬ 
ces and*(ii) responsibility in the Central Govern¬ 
ment in all departments except the_ military, 
political and foreign. 

3. This Conference declaresjta staunch adher¬ 
ence to the policy of attaining Self-gover^meQt 
by constitutional means and is of opinion that 
towards that efld it is essential that law and 
order and security of life and property should 
be mainkeined in the country by all legitimate 
means, 

4, This Conference wisiios to record its strong 

protest against tbo u(>fair tieatment meted out to 
the Presidency of Bombay in the financial arrange¬ 
ment made under the ilefornris with special 
reference to takinif over as Tuiperial Revenues 
practically tho wholo of tbo growing tocoms- 
tax revenue. • * • 

This (Junfsrsneo is of opinion that it fb neces¬ 
sary for a fair finnncial settlement that the Presi- , 
dency of Bombay should have n substaiitial share 
of the growing iurome-tnx revenue. 

r>. This Conferenco .strongly urges that it is 
essential on the grounds both of progress and of 
economy^ that the pace of Indianisation of the 
services should be arcelerated. 

6 This Oopference ur^es that the Government 
of Bombay will continue to make strenuous dfiTorts 
to soonomise expenditure in the administration 
BO that a financial equilibrium may be reached as 
Mly aa possible and larger sums made available 
for nation-building department, 

7, This Oonferenoe accords full support to the 
Resolutions adopted by the Indian Legielative 
Asaembly* in February last with regard to the 
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equal -status of Indilne in South and Bait Africa 
and emphatically dtsapprovea of the unfair polity 
foreshadowed by the Colonial Secretary. * * 

8. Ibis Oonferenoe puts on record ita deep 
appreciation ct the great eervicee rendered by Mr. 
Montagu to*this country during 4he'period of his 
official connection with it as Secretary of State, 
and regards bis resignation ks a xdis(prtune 
to India. The Oonferenoe further expreaeaa ita 
conviction that an^ departure from hie policy to* 
wards India will* have dabgerape political oon* 
sequences. 

• 

TJntodcbabilitt 

9. Thi»*OoDfereo(« trusts that all possiMe 
efforts will be made to remove the etifma of 
untouchability which at present attadies to the 
so-called Deprefked Claeses and urges on the 
Government to make strong efforts for providing 
special facilities for education and nqual chanoes 
of employment both to them and the backward 
claaeSs. 

10. * This Confei^Dce pfacea on record its oonai* 
tiered opinion that it is imperative to bring down 
the military expenditure te the level of the pro* 
war period. 

11. This Conference strongly supports tho de* 

mands of the. Indian'Mussulmans in regard to 
the revision of thS Peace Treaty with Turkey and 
prges upon F^Kament the necessity of meeting 
the religious requirements of the Indian Moslem 
Community. * 

12. Th^ Conference urges on ^e sttention of 
Government as also the public the great need * 
for accelerating the process of nation-building 
and»it particnlar empbacizos the need for ade* 
quatwfinaticial provbiun for the followiog ;— 

(a) The spread of primary education on a steadily 
wiilitning basis so as to meet the requirbrnentsoF 
all sections of the people specialljk the communi* 
ties still backward in education and .the depressed 
or untouchable flnes4s, accompanied by facilities 
of hostels, scholarships and free studentships ; (b) 
Spread o{ industrial and technical instruction 
almong the artisftn classes; (() Systematic improve¬ 
ment of agriculture in this presiddnoy by expedit* 
ing t&e construction of the larger irrigation 
works DOW proceeding, and by undertaking similar 
work; (d) Encouragement and stimulation of 
cottage industries* on co-operative lines which 
would supplement small agricultural inoomee ; (e) 
The development of forests and the exploitation 
of,their products for indi^trial and commer^al 
purposes. • 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


Mr. Sattri on the ibdo-Brituh 
Commonwealth 

Id ooDDMfcioo with the ertiole op the IndO' 
British (^mmenweeleh pablished in the Febni- 
arj nnmbOT this Knitw the foIlo#wg ezoerpts 
from the Rt. Son. V. S. SrioiTsu Sastri’s apseob 
et .the oftoisl banquet given H. E. the Vioeroy 
st SuiAi OD the 18tb instant may be read with 
iaMrest:— 

Xoo many o{ my /riends, too many of my 
ee ant rymen seem to think that the stepe that we 
barn taken in acquiring Dominion eta^s, whether 
atXiOndonor at Geneva or at Washington and 
now in Genova are but eo m^oy pabbler,tbrown at"' 
us by Odesigning bureaucracy by which our poli- 
tioal ineptitude isaconetantly tripped and betray¬ 
ed. They seem to think that some of &e, who 
beltmg to what is called the Liberal Party and 
who are tryit^ as far as poesible to improvd nego- 
tiataone with Government, are victims of a great 
■elf-deception that* what is equal partnership in 
tdhe Britannic Commonwealth of Naticme, untally 
bbssed by Mr. Lloyd George, The Free Com-, 
monweslth of Free> Nations", that our equal 
partnership in thatobjest is but a delusion and a 
snare. Ladies and gentlemen, this Britannic 
Commonwealth *of Nations is not always best 
understood by the Englishmen themselves. Per¬ 
haps, it is deoessary not to be dn EDglisbman so 
as to feel toe great influence oF 'this Common-* 
wealth abd t<^feel also its benevolence in full. 
Somehow or obhqr, I have an unqueoobable fsitb 
in the future ,oT this Oommoowealtji. I have 
*bsen orltdoieed every now and then for referring 
in sm.ezoe88 of enthusiasm to the ideals of the 
British Empire, but still I remain imperturl V>Ie. 

1 belong to»tbe Servants of India Society, of 
which the basic article ^is the belief that the con¬ 
nection <tf. India with England is somehow, on , 
high intended to fulfil some high purposes for the 
benefit of^tbe^orld. . Belonging to that Society, ' 
1 have never watered in the faith that I shall 
presently endeavour to put. before you. This 
British Commonwealth of Nations fias d 9 ce many 
things in the past. Jt has greaf exploits to ith 
credit, ddubtlefcs oredit. It has great achieve¬ 
ments in the moral sphere to its credit. Doubt¬ 
less, like all human institutions, its btetory it 
disfigured by many things, whtoh the Britishers 
tbsmsslvas would be the flbit to wish oould be 
torgolbeo. Doubtless, thsre are many things, 
i^ieb may be pranounoed to be serious imperfeo- 
Isena and fllssn eitoer iq the way in which the Com- 
Ipbnwselth luw^bssii buil{ up,or tbs way in w^h 


it is now hold together, but*we are studying a 
great political institution. We are stud^ng h 
mass of eVente oonneoted inextricably with human 
affairs all over the world and it were a pity to 
apply to it our petty measures or our small things. 
1 take it that this great political organiution 
stands unique amongst the political inatitutiona 
of the ^rld for one thing above all others. I 
wish it ware generally recognised. It stands for 
one thing more than any other and that is tbs 
reooDoitiation of the East and West, the bringing 
together in bappy harmony the people of varied 
races and varied oomplezions, the blending toge¬ 
ther under one law, under one sovereign, under 
one Imperial Parliament, people of adverse nation- 
alitief, various cultures hitherto felt in many 
other political organiiations to be irreooncilable 
and never under one flog. There are, as some of 
you majr have seen, peopld who sit down and 
think deeply in these busy times. There are great 
writers, great thinkers, eeers of the futuse, who 
would, in their moments of hesitation as to the 
future of ’Our eiviliaation, to the future of our 
humanity, tell us in solemn tones, that, perhaps, 
the world to-day is moving forward at no long 
period, to a great claafa between the East and 
West, between tbe white and tbe colored popula¬ 
tion and that clash will be marked by tbe shed¬ 
ding of more blood, by the destruction of more 
human happiness than any clash in tbe htstory of 
our country. Whether that be so or not, it is 
too much for one connected with tbe practical 
affairs of the moment to say, but it does not 
look impossible. There are many things which 
seem to point to the hush of smaller and pettier 
difficulties and it is not unlikely that we should 
hear, in no long time, the rumble of a mighty 
earthquake whereby this planet can be rudely 
shaken, but ladies and gentlemen, if only 
tbe British Commonwealth were wisely 
guided in its time, if only Biitish states¬ 
manship, which has always proved rqoal to 
the greatest emergencies, proved equal to the 
greatest of all emergencies, if only the British 
Commonwealth kept its even teutper .in spite 
of ups and downs in its upward progress, 
there is no serious risk of this great earthquake 
submerging this planet. 1 ask you, ladies sjid 
gantlemeo, where in any Empire, in any politioal 
union, there are people of so many varied races 
and oomplexiona and cultures as within the BritiaK 
Empire. I ask you to reflsot solely to see the 
march of events from s safe distanoe, of say tWQ 
or three hundred years. 
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Coehlik Adminitlratioa 

OoifiA*ntiDg OQ tbe Ooobio Admioutntion £•* 
port, tbe Indian Social ht/ormtt ooncludde thua' 

Ibe Diwaa ooiaoludei the report by etatiog that 
“ during tbe year the State ^ passed through 
anxious and trying timea.” Inere ia not a word 
mentioned about the Triohur Riots which attraot> 
ed a oertain amount of attention from outside tbe 
State. It was reported that a Committee was 
appwnted to enquire into the causes of tbe diatur* 
IwDoea* When have they been doing for the last 
one yeir f Have they submitted any report ? If 
not, when are they expected to finish their enquir¬ 
ies and deliberations ? It is nearly one year since 
the Committee was appointed and tbe disappidnt- 
meot in finding no mention at all of the incident 
in the Report was expressed by some jniii'iit4b in 
reviewing tfie Administration Report, We trust 
that an early publication of the findings of the 
Committee will be made at least in the inteieats 
of the Government ^oine of wbo.se ofitcuals were 
alleged to have been responsible to a large extent 
for the deplorable communal fight. 

The Late Meharaja of Kolhapur 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Shabu Chhatrapati, Maha¬ 
raja of Kolhapur, died at Bombay in the fitst 
week of this mouth. 

His Highness wae born on 26tb June, 1874, 
and succeeded to tho as a minor, on 17th 

March, 4884, on which date, he adopted from tho 
Ivagal Chief’s family, being the son of Jayaaing- 
rao Qhatge Sarjarrao Vazarat Ma-al*. Ho lecriv- 
ed his education privately at fiist under the 
guardianehip of Mr. Stuart Mitford Pmaer, 
C.I.£ , I.C.S., aiid afterwards at the Knjkot Raj- 
kumar College. He wis inatalled, and assumed 
full control of bis State on 2od Apiil, I81>4. He 
received the hereditary title of Mabaraja^in 1900. 
He was accorded the decoration of G.C.S.l, on 
Ist January 1895, and tbe G.C.V.O, on 15th 
May, 1003, these distinctions being conferred by 
the Crown of “ good government, loyalty, and tbe 
dignity of tbe House.” He received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Cambridge University on 
the oocgsioo of his visit to Roglaud. His High¬ 
ness was accorded the honour of a personal salute 
of twenty-one guns, tho usual salute qf tbe 
Kolhapur Chiefs being nineteen guns. 

Tbe late Maharaja took an active part in tbe 
campaign against political agitators in the Deccan 
^nd was tbe recognised head of tbe non-Brahmin 
movement. His last appearanoe in public, says tbe 
Bomhaf CArontefe, was on the oocosion of the lay¬ 
ing of tbf foundation-stone of thaSbivaji,Memorial 
at Poona by H. B. H. the Prince of Wales. 


DewStn of Mysore 

The following notification in tbe " Myaore 
Gazette'Extcaordinary” dated Ist Maj has been 

issued,:— • • 

*Wherea^ the Office of the Dewan has fallsn 
vacant by tbe retiremeot of Bajasevadhnzina 
Sir M. Kantaraj Urs, OJS.L We, 

placing trust and confidence in the loyalty, ability 
and judgment of Mr. Albion Bijkumar Bannerji, 
C.S.I. O.f.E., do*bereby appoint the eaid Albion 
Bajkumar Bannerji, C.T.K, to be the 

Dewan of Mysore and we do further appoint the 
said Albion Rajkumar Bannerji, O.S T., 0,1 S , to 
be Ex-officio ” President of the Oounoil. 

• 

Primary Education ia Hyderabad 

Confmenting * on tbe Jirman of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam makiog Primary Education 
frde in the State, tbe Tribune writca :— 

The step marks a distinct advance in*the eda- 
catujnal history of the Premier State of India 
and *we fball be* glad to hear at an early date 
> that compulsion bus also been introdueed 
with the necessary safeguard having regard 
to local conditions. We are not aware of 
what tbe Punjab States are doiog in the matter, 
although it is well known that in Patiala, educa¬ 
tion (primary, ^condary and collegiate) is com¬ 
paratively cheap owing to tbe low rate of fees. 
*In the State of Sirmor (Nahan) aise primary 
education is free, although we aih informed that 
fees in tbe secondary classes ore a bit too heavy 
fur the pdbr and middle classes, ^»eople |vbo oom^ 
pose the vast bulk of tbe population. The 
measure of political and social advance is Vireot- 
ly*8epeudent on educational progress of tbe 
masSes and the pooner the rulers of Indian States 
realise that education is fba lever wheiyby to lift 
people, tbe better for all concerned. 

The Future of • PudukotUih 

• o 

It seems as though now settled says tbe Binda 
of Madrfie, 4;bat His Highness the Rajah of 
,PudukoVtah has finally decided to abdicate 
and that negotilttions \ire already* afoot, if 
not nndeed concluded, regarding the^terms of 
abdication. This decision on the part of the 
Bnjah may be regretj^ in tbe State, though 
to many far-seeing men who have been study, 
ing the trend of tbe Rajah’s inolinatione no 
other alternative, it must be said, seemed poari- 
ble. It now remains for the people to ooi^der 
tOo points, first, tbe *tdrmi of ,abdioatio&, and 
second^ the futurtf Govemfnent of the Btotot 



INplANS OUTSIDE INDJA 


Lord Pool on SMt^a Mlicion 

Lord Pee], the Secretary of State for India, tent 
the foIloeODg message to the Rt. *Hon. V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastn on the eve of his dep^ture to the 
Dominions. It was read by His Exdhllency the 
Tioeroy at the official banquet at Simla:— 

** Be{ort you ddpart for Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, at the invitations of the Qovernmenle 
of those Dominions, as a representative of the 
Government of (pdia, 4. wish to take the opportu¬ 
nity of expressing my sense of high importance of 
your mission for India and the Empire. The 
eloquence and the cogency of your appeals were 
largely instrumental in the, success a^ieved by 
the reiftesentatives of India at the Premier's Con* 
ferenee test year, which places on record a reso¬ 
lution recognising the rights oT eitizedhbip of 
Indians' lawfully domiciled in other parts of the 
Empire. Xhmeady B<«eptance of that resolution 
by the Empire Klinistcrs of the Great Dommions 
which you will visit'is a signal proof of tbe*'pew 
status of equal partnership woi> by InAa tbtbugb 
her efforts and sicrifices during the war in the, 
Qouncils of the Di'^tisb Commonwealth of the 
nations. It will no# be*your task to extdnd and 
quicken the spirit of harmony and goodwill, to 
consult with leaders of the political thought in 
the Dominions and their ‘constituent states and 
provinces ^s to the best means and methods of 
giving etfMt to the objects of the* resolution, and 
to bring hom^ to their peoples the evidence of 
India's wortbineps of her new status and .her 
coDsoiousness o( common ideals and bigbor inte- 
'reets, which she shares with them as an equal 
paitner in the British Commonwealth of natione. 
No one better qualified than you could baver been 
chosen to undertake this difficult and iuiportant 
mission, in which 1 amponfidentyou will achieve 
the greatlst possible measure of success. You , 
carry with youmiy most cordial good wishes.” 

The Qeneei* of Mr. 5Mtri*t Mistion 

At the same banquet Lord Reading referred to 
the genesis of the present mission and sqid :— 

During the discussions in, tb# Imperial Ooif- 
ference he*(blr.€astri) presented the views of my 
Government and the aspirations of the peo'ple of 
India oi> the subject of the disabilities of Indians 
in the Self-governing Dominions. With the 
oonourrenoe of Mr. Montagu^‘his colleagues and 
of fay Government, Mr. 8astri suggested that 
nii^preheneionB might be removed and a closer 
wdentanduig and symjmthj established if a 
jhputation from India vintei^ tlM Dominions ud 


discussed the situation with their leading men. 
He expressed hopes that the Con ferenee might 
lead to legislation to effect the desired obengee. 
Who could doubt the wisdom of this idea? And 
1 am glad to aay that it was warmly welcomed by 
the Dominion Premiere, whom be is about to visit. 

1 am glad to inform you that ths Oommou* 
wealth ohAustralia, bieffirst destination, has sent 
through me to our honoured representative a 
most cordial messagn of welcome and an offer of 
hospitality as an honoured guest of the Dominion 
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during his visit, fie goes forth on India's mission 
to other {nrteof the Empire. India is no longer 
outside the door wbeu the Councils of Empire 
meet, but India is present at the Conference tak¬ 
ing hbr seat as a partner in the Empire. * * * 
We see |n rapid review India taking her place 
with the Home Government and the Dominions, 
at the Imperial Conference, at the Imperial War 
Cabinet, at the great Peace Oonferenoe, at tb6 
liSague of Nations, at the Washington Oonferenoe 
aud with them affixing her signature to the great 
w^d treaties. 


INPUSTRJAL COMMERCIAL’SECTION 


I • 

Cheap Electric Power. 

• 

At • mestiog of the lodian Aasociatioa bold 
on the 12 th Maj, the following resolutione were 
paesed* 

Resolved that the Indian Aseociation ie of the 
opinion that the Government of Benptl should 
t^e up the question of supply of cheap electric 
power for the development of industries either 
from ooal or from water power ae early as pos¬ 
sible. 

The Indian Aeaociation strongly protests 
against the oonversion of the Railway Finance * 
Committee into a Ci»ntral Railway Advisory 
Council against the recommendation of the Acworth 
Committee.with which the Ooverpment of India 
bad agreed. The Association conrideip that the 
Railway Advisory 6ouncil should hive been con¬ 
stituted ae recommended by the Acworth Com¬ 
mittee, namely half uoa official members of such a 
Council to be nominated by the leading commer¬ 
cial and industrial aasociations both Ruiopeau and 
Indian and that the other half to be repreeen- 
tdtive of rural interest and of the indinti travel¬ 
ling public appointed by the Legislative CAii eif of 
each of tbe Piqyinces. 

India's Imports of Sugar 

According to the published account lelating to 
the Sea- Koine Traile and NavigHtiun of British In¬ 
dia for March 11122, the total imports of sugar in¬ 
to India during the twelve months, 1st April 1V21 
todlst March 11)22, amounted to 717,612 tons 
against 236,V08 tone in 1922-21 and 406,723 
tons in the year 1910 20. Out of these 32,621 
tons were reexported in 1921-22 as against 
72, 577 tons in 1920-21 and 68.212 toae in tbe 
preceding year. Thus India’s net imports were—, 
Yeah. Tons. Value. 

1921-22 .. 684,991 2.';,07,44,032 

1920-21 .. 164,331 10,81,86,330 

1919-20 .. 340,511 18,28,72,006 

Of the exporting countries Java stands first as 
she supplied India with no lees than 627,965 
tons daring*tbe year juat ended, tbe next order 
of importance was Mauritius with 61,611 tons 
and the third, though at a respectable distance, 
was Belgium with 12,798 tons. 

Tbe effect of a comparatively low price ie clear¬ 
ly visible in tbe greatly incxeesed imports during 
the year 1921-22 when sugar was cheaper as 
compared with the previous year. 


New Joiii!*Stock Companiee 

According to the returne received in tbe 
Department^ of Statistics 72 oompinies were 
registered during the month of March, 1922, 
wjtb an ag^egate authorised capital of Bs. 1,489 
lakhs, to which Bengal contributed Rs. 1,337 lakhs, 
or about 90 per cent., and Bombay Rs^ 83 l»k ha 
or 6 per cent, of tbe total. In the oorreepoDding 
month of tbe preceding year, t.e, in March 1921, 
51 companies woie registeted with an authorised 
capital of Bs. 268 lakhs. The largest flotation 
is Estate ^oan and Industries (India) with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 10 orores in Bengal. 
For tbe Awelve months, April 1921 to March 
1922 tbe number of companies registered' was 
719 with an authorised capital of 60 crores, 
as against 1,042 companies, with over Rs. 147 
crores of authorised capital in the pieceding 
years^ ^ 

^'Accidents in Factories in Japan 

'Ji^cord^g to an inv^stiitation made by the 
Osaka Prefectural Government with regard to the 
' number of accidents whioh,occurred in factories 
during the year 1920, theiHwere in 655 factories 
employing together 100,000 workers (each with 
more than 50 workers) 47 ca^s of death (male) 
due to accidepts, 718 eases of serious injury (male 
672, female 46)rand 5,821 cases of alight injury 
^ (male 5,061, female 760), totalling 6,686,Involv¬ 
ing death or injury to every 7 perso'n^out of 100 
in tbe course of their work. 

• 

Tbeee ^gures are taken only^ respect of fac¬ 
tories where the Factory Law was applied. Tlfh 
situation in smaller factories cot under the Pac- 
Law is considered to be worse, so that the 
real figures of deaths and injuries among the 
250,000 factory worker%in that prefecture on an 
average amount to 10 pereons in 100.* Accidentia 
occurred most frequently in textile and manhjDe 
and tool works .—Labour Gazette. • , 

Canada’s Trade with India 

The Cenn^ian Government has now established 
*a Canadian Govarcmenh Trai^ Oopimissioner’a 
Offipe for India and Ceylon in Calcutta. Major 
■H, A. Obisbolm arrived in India last* month in 
Calcutta. Tbe opening of an office of this kind in 
Calcutta ie in pursUknoe of tbe policy of the 
Canadian Government to provide for direct oom- 
meroial representation in the leading markets of 
tbe world. There are now 23 Canadian Ooeem- 
gient Trade Oommiseionen eatabliShed through* 
out the world, i * 


agricultural section 


Luid R«Teau« AWettmant 

The Qoyemor in Ooanoil, T^.P., hee ap,poinbed 
e committee with the Hon'ble Mr. M. Keene ee 
Preeident efeo eifquire into the whole question of 
eesessment of land revenue in the mited Pno* 
einoee, partionlarly with regard to the term of 
future MKlemente and limitation of assessment 
both as regards share of assets and enhancement. 

Co^perntWe Irrigation Bank 

A Oo'operativa Irliration Bank hae been 
established in Bankura with the object of finano* 
ing the many co-operative irrigatidh societies 
which are now being organised throughout the 
district^under the auspices^f the DietHct Agri* 
cultural Aeeooiation. The first meeting of the 
Bank was held recently under tbe^reeident^ip of 
the Collector Mr. 0. 8. Dutt, I.O.S. The share 
capital of the bank will be five lakhs of rupees.. 

• Empire Sugar 

O'tnada, Australia, South Africa and ludia 
were represented on the powei;ful dep^itatiqn ‘ of 
Empire sugar producers which waited on the 
Under Secretary Mr^Wood in order to emphasise ’ 
die neoeesity of increafiiog Imperial preference on 
sugar. Mr. Wood said be recognised the strength 
of the deputation^ arguments end gave details of 
the Obanoellor’s present difficulties and pointed 
out that not reducing the ' grofw duty the 
Government bad already granteil *8 valuable con-^ 
oeesion to ^he (^lonial Governments. 

Gashing the Crops 

“ Hugh ” wriV^s in the TirMa of hidi% ;— 

* The idea of inoreseing the nutrity of tbs soil 
is far from new, but the method of uaing gas for 
it is* both original and interesting, while* the 
results of gaa^experiments have been so good«tbat 
it U predicted that a big future has been opened 

up for faofories with carbon dioxide wastage. , 

• ■ a • 

Bornenyknn,. one of the experimentalists, says 
that crop weighM* depend ^ry l^geVy upon the 
production of carbon dioxide into the soil. In the 
CM of market garden produce the’gas is'aseimi- 
lated from the eoil an^ not feom Ibe air, and he 
has underfeken* methods of increasing thu soil 
supply by artifimal means. 

He tdbk a fine olay-loam soil, divided it into 
twelve plots, which he covered w^ith a cloee-mesbed 
wire frame to keep off the bifde. Gas wee distri' 
bttled by a spedal system of metal tubing, per' 
footed, and i^aoed in the ground in the middle 
of tbe plots.. The gvoiuqd was kept moist apd 
ItM from weed« < 


Wheat, psas, bsana, barley;^ white muetard and 
oats were gassed for ten hours a day for' three 
months ^th go^ results. But that is not the 
end of the investigations. 

• • • 

One scientist in Germany declares that gassing 
with industrial carbon dioxide will inoreesetbe 
crops up*to 100 per lient, and the suggestion 
is made that' the blast fumaoe industry oould be 
utilised. 

In the neighbourhood of foundries there is, 
also, the technical and economic possibility of 
passing thousands of hectares at a cost to the far¬ 
mer of only the main pipe, the distributing pipes, 
and* the cost of establishment. 

Sewarage Farm 

The Obairman of the Mysore City Improve¬ 
ment Trust Board with thp approval of the 
Government has started a Municipal Sewarage 
Farm as Experimental measure, and we are told 
that considerable success hae already been achiev¬ 
ed in*plao,ting productive treee, growing vegeta¬ 
bles and permanent crops. There is said to be a 
good demand for the produce, and with care and 
skill the Farm has a profitable and useful future 
belore ft. 

Tiruppur Cattle Skew. 

“ The Thirteenth Cattle and Pony Show 
together with Agricultural and Ii^ustrial 
Exhibition ” will be held in the Tiruppur 
(Coimbatore District) Market on the lUtb, 11th 
and 12tb June 1922. 

The Show and Exhibition are open not only 
for Coimbatore, but also for other districts 
of the Presidency, 

Intending Exhibitors are requested to send 
the Exhibits to tbs Local Secretary, Cattle 
Show Sub-Committee, Tiruppur, so as to reach the 
Show-yard before the 8th June 1932. 

Curator of Botanical Gardens 

After over 31 years’service in India, Mr. G. 
T. Lane, Curator of the Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta, proceeded Home on leave preparatory to 
retirement. * 

Mr. Lane, who is a Dorsetshire mao, told a 
representative of the Sl'Uatmmn that'he firat came 
to India as assistant curator of the Gardens, 
being appointed Curator five years later. Witii 
the exception of a year in Allahabad, he- has 
spent all bis servios in Oalontta, " 1 landed* 
in India,” he said, ** at the old P. and 0. jrtty 
opposite the house in wbioh I have lived for. 25 
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PpeiMf New and (N4. Henry Newbolfc, John 
Muirey. 7a. 6d. 

Moat readers of Modern BogUsh verse who 
chins Bcquaiotacoe with Sir Henry Newbolt’a work 
would, if ohalleDged, name the poems ‘ He fell 
among thieves *, * Otifton Obapel‘ Vitai 

Lampada', and perhaps •* The Ballad ^ of John 
Niobolson' and ' Drake’s DrumThe reason 
for so brief a list is that compilers of anthologies 
always select from the poems named—and 
^nerally ohooee the first two—to represent this 
writer. The curious, especially those who take 
pleasure in diROOveriog the oversights of 
anthologists—have now their opportunity in ibis 
complete edition of Sir Henry Newbolt’e vorse. 
They will find that hh range is much wider^than 
is generally*supposed, but will probably agree, in 
the end, that the* themes with which* they are 
already familiar represent the poet at hU best. 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s verse is always skilfully 
contrived and touched with gracious dignity, but 
the preciseness of bis thought and tbe.dirdbtoeB8 
of hie expression sometimes make his work 
unsatiefactory poetically. He excels when he is 
telling a tale in verse, a tale illustratjpg 
traditions of one of those great English institU' 
tions that he icSves, the Public Schools, the Army, 
the Navy ; or the story of some noble men , 
animat^ by uiifiincbing devotion to duty. Then 
his clear vision and simple phrsess are the exact 
metns required, and his verso echoes clearly the 
enthusiasui that inspires him. 

Revolution in Educetion. By Dr. Harisb 

Cbaiidrs, Vaidik Jiann Ashram, Debra Dun. 

In this excellent book Dr. Harish Chandra 
has put forward his scheme of ideal education. 
The present ago is one of extensive and enteneive 
educational work. Dr. Chandra has given ue bis 
own scheme of preliminary end higher edu¬ 
cation. We may not agree with all that he 
saye but hie methods of treatment and of present¬ 
ation of the subject are often thought-com¬ 
pelling and original and deserve careful con- 
sideratieo. Education must draw out the inner 
powers, and enhance originality in the case of 
the individual and must make also for a diigber 
socialisation of life end greater national efficiency. 
This book oonsiete of a number of booklets 
on educational fopioe bound together. They deal 
«witb the application of chemietry to art and 
industries, the ways and means of imparting 
an ideal education to boys and girls, the baby's 
boiQe-trainio^ and the sohems qf ideal eduoatipn. 


The Year-Book of the Uaiveraitiea of 
the ,Empire. Edited* by W. H. Dawson, 
G. Bell dE^ons, Ld., London. , 

The ^rst year-book of the UnikeraiMes of the 
Empire we& published in 1914, Two further 
editions came out during the war, while the 
present work is brought up-to-date. Ui-. paweon 
has, in this edition, made an attempt to present a 
conspectus of the calendars of all universitiee in 
the Empire, t«.,*both in the l^ritish Isles and 
overseas. The record is more or leas exhaustive 
and we are glad to note that it includes even 
such recently constituted universities es those of 
Aligarh, ^cknow, Hyderabad and Bangoon. 

Hindu Law. By J. B. Obarpure, b. a.,*l. l, b., 
High Court Vskil, Bombay. *(The Aryabhushan 
Predk, Poona Dity.) 

We welcome the third edition of the above 
puhlic&tioD. It needs no introductfon to the law 
student and lawyer ; the name of the atftbor, who 
is (he editor of the " OolUotiona of Hindu Law 
Texts ” istsuffioieot guatantee for thoroughness 
^ and precision. Ostensibly the author intends the 
book for the law student we find that the 
subject has been treated ho flilly that it promises 
to ^ of great help to the prgetitioner ai well, 
Ooe retaarkable feature of this publication is its 
method of tmetment of the subject, which we 
consider to be of immense value. The author 
•always gives the* original texts and dvelops the 
current law therefrom, oarefull^ marking the 
general stages of the evolution. In these days 
when the subject is overridden with an indifiTerent 
maee of case law oftentimes twistiog the originaT 
Banskritio law out of shape and reoognitidc, the 
reCesence to the original texts of which one will 
be mminded at every step, is sure to act as a 
powerful brake wherever one is liable to be led 
astray. For the same reason the historio and 
Boientific method of study of Hindu Law is giving 
place in favour of a mere* memorisation of the 
conclusions reached ^n decided cases wirhout any 
attempt to study the law .is a matter of juris¬ 
prudence at the present day, therefore, this 
publication oujbt to have • special v^lue and we 
would recommend it to all those who seek a 
knowledge of Hindu Jurisprudence and the Hindu 
Law by which we are governed to«day, *with the 
aaeuranoe that thqy wilt have all that they require 
in as narrow a compass as possible. We consider 
it pre-eminently fit to be adopted as a text-book oo 
Hindu Law in Colleges and the equipment that 
tl^ student will get frqpi. its study is sure ,to be 
thorough as well as leffioient, * 
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* DIARY OF THE MONTH . 

I 


April 24, TIm terms snd personnel of tbe 
Kortb-West Frontier Prortnoe Enquiry, Com¬ 
mittee ie>publ|8hed. * 

April 25, Lula Sbanti Narayao, editor dt the 
Band* liataram, was sentenced to one jeat 
iimple igiprisonmont. 

April 2tf. A meeting occurred among the prison¬ 
ers in tbe Presidenoy Jail, Atipore. 

April 27, Fight in MaUingar, lieland, between 
Kepublioan and Free State soldiers. 

April 28, A suit has been filed by th^ Secretary 
of State against the Ahuiedabad Municipality 
for rspovering Rs. 1 ,ri0,0<K). * 

April 29. The Ppnjnb Provincial Conference 
met at BataU, Mr. K. Santanan presiding. 


April SO. Pandit MnUvi^a, in a speech at 
Batala, made a vow of silence for four da^a. ' 

Msy 1. Tbe Indiap Merchants Chamber urges 
tbe Government of Bombay to give Mr. Gandhi 
tite most considerate freatmebt. 



BU Ben. Saetri, (centre), Dewan Bahadur Oovinda/ 
ragbava tysr (left) anjl Hr. G. A« Ratesan (i^sht). 


May 2. The Madras Liberal League gave an en¬ 
tertainment at tbe Gokhale Hall in honour of 
Sir P. 8. Bivsswami Aiyar and the Bt. Hon. 
V. S. 8, Bastri on the eve of tbeir departure from 
India. Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer 
presided. Mr, G. A. Nateean, the Seoretary; 
read letters expressing sympathy with the 
object of the Meeting. 

May 3. In tbe case against Hasrat Mobani 
which was tried by tbe Sessions Judge, Ahme- 
dabad, the jury gave a verdict of *' not guilty." 

May 4. Moulana Hnzrat Mobani was ssntsnesd 
to two years’ rigorous imprisonment for each 
of tbe three speeches under Section 124«A, tbe 
sentences to run concurrently. 

May 6. An informal meeting of. Congress 
workera and members of yfae old Municipal 
Board held at Abmedabad resolved to organise 
a committee to advise on non payment of 
taxes. 

May 6. The first Bombay Provincial Liberal 
Conference was held at the Cowa»ji Jehangir 
Hall with the Rt. Hon. V? S. Srinivasa Ssatri 
ip tbe^obair. 

May 7. The C. P. Piovineiat Congress Com¬ 
mittee has adopted a modified programme with 
a view to capture all public bodies including tbe 
connoile. • 

May 6. The King and Queen were given a hearty 
send-ofir wheo they lefc London, this morning, 
for tbeir firet etate vUic to the King and Queen 
of tbe Belgians. 

May 9. Tbe German reading of the situation 
regarding reparations was preaentcd at Ham¬ 
burg by the Minister of Defence, 

May 10. ' Tbe Empire Press Union under the 
* presidency of Lord Burnham gave a luncheon 
. to Lord Northclifi'e to-day on the completion of 
his world tour. 

May 11. Pandit Jewabarlal Nehru was arrested 
this afternoon at Lucknow District Gaul under 
Sections 124-A and 506. 

May 12. Mr. Devadas Gandhi was srrested at 
Allahabad under Section 17 of the Cr, Law 
Amendment Act read with Seotion 117 I P O. 

—Tbe Rt, Hon. V. S. S.Saatri wss given • hearty 
send-off at tbe official Banquet at. Simla, at 
H. E. the Viceroy’s residesoe. 

May 13. Rai Baikuntanatb Sen Bahadur died ' 
this evening at Berhampore, Bengal, 

May 14. Sir Walter Ralelgb, Frofa^r of 
English Llteratur* at Oxford, dwd o| typhoid, 
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Diterafy 

LiUratura 

Sir Arbhnr Spurgeon of OuBell A Co. taj i that 
the outlook for literature ia partiouUrl; cheerful. 
'‘Everyone of the 40,000,000 people in this country 
ie a potential book readerf and if with the apread 
of eduoafsioD there ia a great desire for books 
which did not rank in the highest olaaa, my exper> 
ienee as a publisher also JustiSesthe statement 
that there never was such a demand in this 
country as to day for books of an informative and 
eduoationol character. There is no ' ring' in 
publishing ; tbsre ia keen competition, and •be¬ 
cause of that fact the public are going to get their 
books at the lowest possible price. I believe^that 
in the course of time the price 'of hooks will 
approximate to pre- war figure a ” * 

The Animals* Reading Club 

GeoSrey Deirmer contributes the following 
amusing lines to the iVew* Statfmnm : — 

Up in a tree on a spray of japonioa 
A peahen croaked over' Ann Veronica 
Besido her a not very bright baboon 
Sat deeply engrossed in Lorna L'oonf. * 
Between the branches a aolernn giraffe 
Wondered with Bergson why wo laugh. 

hyaena (nnd ruther a roue) 
himself a course of Coue. 

A persecuted and gambling grouse 
Welcotnod the meesago of lltartbreitk House. 

A puritaniciil porcupine 

Wrote trauta with his quills on women and 
wine 

A laughing (still liiighing) jackass was seen 
Extracting the gist of the Oloomy Dean 
An agile gibbon said : “ I'm not nt home 
With my namesake’s work on the fall of, 
Rome.” 

A pair of reactionary crocodiles 
Fought for a volume of Eustace Miles. 

A B^rba^y ape as he ate a banana 
Wept salt tears over Santayana. 

A bevy of otters abandonei] their games 
To continue a course of William James. 

Oows forgot the mud und the midges * 

As they chewed tho cud over Robert 
Bridges: * 

And far below in tlis highest hopes 
^ A solitary rabbit read Marie Stopes ; 

Till an ostrich came by, and just to protest, 
Swallowed the book, which he failed to digest. 


A jotted 
Suggested 


Birrell's RucoHeetiona 

There will be joy In social, politiaal, and literary 
circles at the news that My. Augnstioe Birrell is 
engaged upon his msmoirs, writes the Stmday 
THmee. It Aust b» now nearly forty years sinoa 
his first beok, Obiter Dieta appeared, *and many 
a \idy Tofume of essays and bi<^rapby have 
been struck at the same mint since. He is also a 
brilliant ooDversationelist. In fact, "fo Birrell" 
is an accepted Eoglisb phrase which will doubtless 
find a place in the next edition of Murray's 
Dictionary. Mr 'Bvlfour once declared that the 
best speeches he had listened to in the House were 
Birrell's, aftid both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George have openly admitted that they preferred 
an honr«f Birfell'a company to that of anyone 
else. How rich a harvest, then, may 3ot Mr. 
Birrell garner in his autobiogrdpfay ! 

Teetotalism and Literature 

Mr.* George Bernard Shaw, writ^pg in response 
to a request from the editor of the Westminster 
Gamtte regarding Sir AitUur Quiller-Oouob’s 
recent sfstemeni; that « total abstainer, and 
more particularly a life-long abstainer, is, in 
the nature of things, imperfectly equipped 
for high literature, and tits challenge to the 
Wesleyan President to enumerate a list of 
half te dozen great poets Ind another list 
of half a doern critics who have been total 
abstainers, eays*: " ' Q ’ forgets Sbefley and me. 
• But his proportion that alcohol eflfeq^ an exten¬ 
sion of manhood is flatly contij^ry fo obvious 
fagts. Six drops of any alcoholi^ liquid will depre¬ 
ciate a q^an’e critical acumen ^y ten per cent, 
That is what people take alcohol for. It duHs 
their self-criticism and also their criticism gf their 
su(twundingB, luaking them happy and silly. If 
it bad tho opposite eSect the world*wouId go^ry 
at once. The world doe| not appeal from Philip 
Bojwr to Philip drunk when it wants a sound 
judgment (which it seldom does). Shakespeare, 
who knew what he was talking gbout said that 
the* effect of drink On a man wbs to steal away bis 
brains. If '(J* said that it added another ireh 
of grey matfsr, then I want to know how mtich 
.* ' ha<f when*he |^id it.”^ 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Students' Atlas of Indian History. Mac¬ 
millan A Co.. Ltd., Madras. 

Report on the Operations of the Depabtubmt 
OF Aoriculture a Fisheries, Travancorb. (The 
Superintendent, Government Freaa, Trivandrum.l 
Raoul Imtermarruoes: their Scientifio-Asseot, 
• The Times Freas, Bombay/ 
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Educational 

Sir MieliAttl S%dl«r on Te«ehcrr« 

Tbe To^ng ^«n of India for April publiiihoo » 
reoRrknbl^ lootare dtliv^red by Sir M. Sadler in 
Lnodon on *' Shoald Taaohere be Oivil ServAnts." 
The lecturer is od tbe whole e^aiiiBt teacbers 
being Qml ' Servaota and we give below tome 
of hie argument* 

Oo the other hand I am bound to eay that I 
feel that in ao dar al education ia an art, in *o 
far aa It really depend* on the pereooalitv end 
the heart of the individunl teaober,* you ao un* 
wiaely if you impose upon that peraopality any 
uoneeeesary ahaokles of Government aervice. 
Tbe heart of eduoation lira in di*eipHred freedom 
and the neceuar^ conditions of public gmploy> 
ment in the civil service would-^l do not say in 
ail oases, but rertainly 1 think in *ome os8e^<—a 
little impair *the happy and fruitful freedom of 
the teaelTers' mind and acts and words. the 
second pUo*, though of course education a 
great national service, iU main^ advanSe is ^y the 
daily industry and oonacientio'u^neFS of soorea of* 
ehousanda of men *asid women, nevertheless, at 
oritioal momenta in tlie world’s hi^tory, tlm comae 
nf this great educational •)S*em ia re<dly directed 
by the foresight and genius of great individual*. 
At all time%, there are tf-e propheAs some of whom 
iail to gat their word* hatened ,te, but at ell tbe 
great advaneirg points io the history of education* 
you get tbe mat) or g'oup of men, or the woman 
or group of women, who have instinctively Telt 
how eduoation Should advance, and hive Ruccea- 
Tully deflected it* course into other channels, 

T thifik, in this ooniieetinn, of Koueseai^ and 
P44tah'ZZ’, not fo ep-ak of leler p-ophets ^fdo 
not think Rousseau would bevo made a very good 
civil aarv^nt, and tlioi^b Peatnlozzi was at the 
most fruitful ^riod of his life ac'u >lly in The 
eraidityinaut of G ivernmeot, he w>ta working 
indepeiideot1y*ra^er*nA the^ead of aschool like 
a concentration oamp than as a member «>f a civil 
service. c 

University Training Corpi 

Under j^ciiqp 12 "of the*Iiidian Territoiinl 
Force Act, 1920, Hie Excellency tho Gowrnor 
in Couticll is pleeeed to cO' Rtitute the following 
Advisory Comuiictce for the University Training 
Corpa of the Indian Territorkl Furre Diwon 
Bahadur T. D^ikacbariyar, Mr. 0 UaoiHlinga 
Reddi and LieuUnnn*-C.ilonel H E. M .oferlane. 
'Tbs»'Committee will »it at Madras and Diwan 
T, DeMkaobafiysr will be the Pfesidepl;. 



Tb« A^m of Edtleatioa 

Here id tbe aim of eduoation from twenty oue 
different points of view as enunciated by the 
biiUgaU Monthly : — 

What is the Aim of Eduoation ? 

The Student eais Book". 

The*8cholar Biys I^nowledge, 

The Preaoher *ays CbBTHOter, ^ 

The Minister nays Service. 

The Pbiiosopber says Truth. 

The Artist says Beuuty. 

The Epicurean says Happiness. 

Tbe Stoic saye Self-Control, 

The Christian says Self denial. 

Tbe Democrat sayo Self-government, 

*Tbe Btatesman says Co-operation. 

Tbe»Ruler soys Loyalty., 

The Patriot says Patriotism. 

The Judge says Jasttee, 

The Aged Man says Wisdom. 

The Youth esys Achievement. 

The Soldier says Courage. 

The Editor says Success, 

The Manufacturer says Efficiency. 

* The Binker says Wealth. 

The Dreamer *a\e Vision, » 

The Child says Play. 

The Maiden snv* Love, ^ 

The Man says Work. 

The Friend says Friendship 
The Pedagogue Bays P.-rsonality. 

The Physician says Health. 

The Biologist says Growth. 

The Psychologist says Urifoldment, 

The Sociologist says Adjustment. 

But the tiue Elucatorsays al] of theso and 
more mdat be tbe aim of Education. 

Interaational Co-operation 

The Council of the Lengue of Nations has 
appointed a cominitf-re of ten to study the ques¬ 
tion of international co-operation. The Coramittee 
it'cludcs Piuf Gilbert Murray, (|liigland), 
M. Bergson (Norway), Madame Curia (France), 
Prof. Einstein (Germany), and Mr. Banerjee, 
PiofesBor of Political hlconomy at Calcutta. 

Madrai Convocation Addreai 

Revd W Miston has accspted the irivitation of 
His Excellency the Chancellor to give an addrees 
at tbe Convocation of tbe Medres University to be 
held in August next. 
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•Legal 

Indian High Courts Bill 

In tbe House of Lords on May 9 the Indian 
High Oourta Bill was read a eecund time without 
a division. Viscount Peel explained that the 
Bill provided that PleadA-a in Chief Cqurts, tor 
whiob High Courts had been substituted, should 
bo able to count tbe years in whrch they bad been 
Pleaders ia the Chief Courts towards the ton 
years’ pleadership in the High Court, which wss 
one qualidcatiou for sppuintuieiit as a High 
Court Judge. The Bill made this clear in regard 
to tbe past and future, thereby removing *tbH 
doubts in connection with tbe recent appoint¬ 
ment to the temporary Judgeship of tlie^igh 
Court in the Punjab. 

As we go to presi? a Reuter message ‘says that 
the BUI has passed the third reading in the House 
of Lords. 

Hazrat Mohani’e Statement 

Soon after the iSsssions Court at Ahmadahad 
resumed hetring of the c>ee of Muuluna H'>r.rat 
Mobani on May 11 tbe accused read to tbe Cohrt 
a long statemeijt covering 12 typed pages. This 
statement, be said, was made much against bis 
friends in order to oiuke clear his political con¬ 
viction^ He had reviewed in tbe Saburmati Jail 
his political activities and utterances in the light 
of sections 121 and 124 A and had come to tbe 
conclusion that not one word of those srotions 
wat applicable to his case. He said :— 

“ 1 am as before a member of the Congress. 1 
believe in its creed and want to attain Swaraj 
only by legitimate and peaceful means Of course, 
1 believe in responsive ‘non violence’* in oase 
of unjustified t}paiiny and oppression, but 
even then all that will be done in self defence. 

It is not peimiS'ible in my opinion to 
use or initiate violence fur tbe attainment of 
Swaraj. In any ctase 1 feel ountldeDt that, if tbe 
preeidiqg Judge does not follow tbe lower court, 
I will not be found even morally responsible for 
wagiog or abetting to wage war. L gaily niy 
ease under no oircumstances comes utiifer sec¬ 
tion 12.” 

Mr. Hi Brat Mobani it will be remembered was 
.^.^uteootd tu two ) ears’ rigorous imprisonment 
agmlost the verdict of the jury who pronounced 
hla sot guilty. 


Devadae Gandhi** Statemeat 

The following is Wie full text of the statement 
made by Mr. Devadas Gandhi during tbe oourse 
of his trial on Friday, tbe 12tb May 

The first •thing 1 want to eay ie tfa«t I really 
rejoice that you have given me an* oppartunity of 
my 8(^eeob* being read slmost intelligibly. 1 
coneider it a happy consummation of my services 
to my motbei lai d that 1 shonl'l now‘be^aent to 
prison for it. We Indians do i.ot joke when «e 
say that the j.il is the only abode which a eelf* 
re.'pecting man tan choose fo( himself at tfaie 
time. Under iLe pressnt system of the British 
Govsrnmei^ to achieve our object for us Indians 
is to go to prison. I sni conre ous of combating 
with the/Criminal ^aw Amendment Act. Our 
great and beloved leaders like my father Mahatma 
Oandhi, Pandit Motilal l^ehsu, Mr. C. R, Dae, 
MessriS. Mobamed Ali and Sbaukat All are 
all undergoing either a lung or short term of 
iiiipriibnment as bumble support*rsaof their claim. 
There can be no path for a young man like m)- 
se^F*but to find his way as early aa put-bible to a 
priidm au^belp ia the regaining < f their freedom. 
1 believe that he is a true uismber of the con* 
gresa who is an bumble lappurter of tbe claim 
and ie ready to go to a*priA>u. Tbe gieater the 
number of bumble supp* riers^of the claim tbe 
easier Would be to rfiVcC the release of our great 
and beloved leaderi'. *We have to combat with 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 1 do not 
ithiiik that iniAif has ever been crowded with bo 
much success in her elTorts as w the oase of 
combating with the Criminaljaw Amendment 
Act. I consider that it is too^ late that 1 am 
convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, for it is like beating a dead horse. J have 
noBking further tu sav, fur what 1 did I did 
i-ealty in full sense uf iny res^ioilsibility. 1 did 
really ask the intelligent public to enlist tbeoi* 
selves as volunteers and 1 crave udw for tbe 
highest penalty to be imposed on me under the law. 

Gandh^ Cap 'Pepallaed 

Three persoita who during an enquiry under 
Section I.*!, Police Act refused the order of the 
•District* Magistrate, Guntur, to remove their 
Gandhi caps wben'ordereiY to dtaso weie punished 
by 'Mr/- H. A. B. Vernon, I. 0 8^ Distiiot 
Magistrate of Uuntur to Rs 15 fine vch or in 
default, 10 days simply i^lpri^onment. Their die- 
obediereuwas censtiued into conten pt of Court) 
end tbe senteiioe was passed Olathe ground tbaQ 
the wearing of Gandhi cape mtsfik dieeS^ction ^ 
Gomone&t! I ^ 
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Medical 


Tb« Hard Cm* of the Deaf 

Sir Squlie ^prigg, Editor of tbe LanoA 
speakiog at the aonual meebiog of thh K&tionAl 
• College of Teachers of the Deaf, said it was 
geoerallp Ifeld by tlie public that the majority of 
ded children were meotally deficieot. Ae a 
«matter of fact SO per cent, of the deaf children 
had normally deveioped*braine. Co operation waa 
neoeeeary between the medical profession and 
teaohers of the deaf. Be suggeeteck that the 
College should establish clioics in the big towns, 
where medical men could (take post'^raduate 
courses, Vnd where there could be an interchange 
of knowledge between specialists and teachers. 

Mr. Frank Barnes said it was regrettable* that 
the medical and teaching professions should have 
come into codAict in the past on the subject of 
the deaf child. Though the teacher had tbe child 
nndw observation year after >ear, it rested sol&ly 
with the doctor to deternSine whether the cdiiid 
was mentally deficient—which was unfair. Child¬ 
ren came to tbe schodli for tbe deaf so long after 
tbe infirmity bad set i& th&t sometimes they were 
almost dumb too. ^He advocated compulsory test 
for bearing in elementary sqbools. 


Gland* and Charafiter 

The glaq/tular organs of tbe bfidy are of two • 
kinds, writes tbe Timtt medical correspondent, 
gome manufactory a definite substance, whiob 
is supplied to tbee>rg*a>sm through a* special duct 
of tuto. The study of such secretions is relatively 
simple ;* but there are many other glands which 
hav| no such duct, and their secretions are paA^d 
directly into tHe blood. To isolate and ezanfine 
these eecretions is, of couape, much more ditlicult, 
and it is now recognised that even those glands 
which are provided with duote are not limited to 
tbe manuf*cture of tbe particular substance 
which is thus supplied to the'body. They also 
have what the older physiologists yelled their 
*'internal secretion.” These internal seqretions 
are known ^ ba^ tbe<iD 06 t pi^ouud influence * 
not only on tbe growth and nutrition of tbe bgdy 
and its mbinteoaBce in health but even on tbe ■ 
emotional’ hnd temperamental haUt of the indi¬ 
vidual. Probably the most fao^lyu- to tbe publio 
tbe " doubtless glands ” U the thyroid gland 
in the neok, whiob, when enlarged, becomes a 
goilBfr' Increased activity of this gland is always 
wift MB aoMlsratsd ^alM| ezdtabilityf 


and " nervouanssB.’'* But theA are 'many othef 
such structures, the names of Which have not been 
beard by tbe majority of people, and tbe wohkiog 
out of their influence on all the vital processes of 
mankind has been the most important oontribu' 
tion of the modern physiologists to our know¬ 
ledge. Thus there Is one small and apparently 
insignificant body closely attached to the brain 
which appears to control* tbe mysterious pheno-' 
mena of growth, and disturbances of its function 
may result in tbe development of giante or pig¬ 
mies, or an unsightly condition which eauaee 
enlargement of the bones of tbe face and extre¬ 
mities ; and on tbe upper end of each kidney 
• there is a little structure whose secretion, among 
othe!' functions, helps in controlling hemorrhage. 
Anger and excitement cause it to pour out this 
secretion, and so help to save tbe life,of many a 
fighting m,an or other animal!. 

The Care of Toosil and Adenoid Cases 

The Council of tbe Laryngological Section of 
tbe Itoyai Society of Medicine has made tbe 
following suggestions with reference to operations 
for tonsils and adenoids :— . 

(1) That all clinica, whether at bospitale or 
sobCols, bbould be in the charge of surgeons with 
special experience of diseases of the noso, throat 
and ear, so that, inltr alia, a wise selection may 
be made of cases requiring operation, and others 
not requiring opeiation may be appropriately 
treated ; ( 2 ) That all patients requiring operations 
for tonaiU and adenoids should have in-patient 
institutional treatment, and that a stay of at 
least 4H hours should be insisted on, and a further 
stay it thought advisable by the medical officer in 
charge ; (3) That parents should be given printed 
instructions as regards the preparation of tbe 
patient fot operation and of the room to which 
the patient will return ; (4) That before tbe 
patient is admitted for operation inquiries should 
Oe made by a respousible authority as to tbe 
home condiciooB and circumstanoes, especially 
with reference to tbe presence of infectious disease; 
(5) That when tbe patient leaves the hospital 
printed instructions with regard to after-treat¬ 
ment should be given; (G) That anie3tbotio% 

should be given by amesthetists witH special ejx* 
perience of these operations; (7) That after the 
patient leavbe the hospital with the printed instruo- 
tione for after-treatment, arrangements should 
be made for tbe snpervieioo of a qualified viaitlog ■ 
nurse. 
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Science 

Radium 

Leoturiog on radio-activity before tbe Uoyal 
luBtitutioD, Sir Ernest Butberford gave much 
interesting information in answer to the question, 
“ Why is radium the moaS expemive pu^canca in 
the world ?” He stated that the moat important 
source of radium is a mineral named oarootite, 
which oceurs in America in Colorado and Utah. 
On an average, 5,000 tons of rock have to be dealt 
with to obtain 500 tons of carnotite, and these 
500 tons of selected ore only contain about 60 to 
100 pounds of material containing radium, which 
then has to he carefully treated to get the preci¬ 
ous grains of radium out of it. ^ 

The othei* important source of I'adium is pitch¬ 
blende, but in order to represent tb’e actual 
amount of radium in a ton of it, one would have 
to represent one too of pitch blende by a line on 
a diagram stretching from London to Edinburgh, 
and on this ecale the radium woaJ(^ then be 
represented by a line only four inches long. 

' The lecturer went on to mention that the 
output of the radium was very small owin^ to tbs 
vast mB.^ses of rock that had to be dealt with in 
Older to socur^ a few grains of this precious 
substance. In fact, the output up-to-date ol radium 
in Europe and America was only 40 and 130 
grammes respectively giving a total world output 
up to the present of about 170 grammes, or 
appoximately ounces. Thia would not be over 
weight if posted in an envelope with four penny 
stamps on it. The total value of this 5^ ounces 
of radium is from £3,250,000 to £4,750,000, or, 
roughly, £1,000,000 per ounce. 

Sir Ernest stated that about two ounces of 
tbs world’s radium wss in use in American hospi¬ 
tals, and that tbs rossarch laboratories of the 
world have only about one fifth of an ounce 
between them. He mentioned amidst applause, 
that half the radium used in his own reaearches 
was supplied to him before the ,War by the 
Vienna .^cademy of Sciences, showing bow inter- 
national was their point of view. 

‘Wireless Service • 

In the House of Commons, Eirl Wloterton 
stated on May 2 .that a British and also an Indian 
firm bad oflered to construct' and work dirsot 
tfwslsss ssrviot bstwssn India and Great Britain 
under liosnos in s'oaordanos with the British post 
Offlos Tsquirsms&ts. 


Pocket * Phonee * 

To ensure that report of 9 rimes may be trans¬ 
mitted instantly over ttm whole city, the chief of 
Chicago poliee has deci^^d to equip evfry polios- 
man on duty with a miniature wifeless* t^ephone 
receiving SM. * 

The apparatus is similar in principle to that 
adopted by ‘‘ The Daily MaH ” in She recent 
experiments by which a reporter, while Valkkg 
across Bampsted Heath, was summoned to dmy 
by a wireless telephone ealUfroin theofiioe. It will 
be carried in the policeman’s pocket. 

Tbe conc^ble’s attention will be attracted by a 
buzzer, which forms part of the instrument. 

As a fqsthor aid Jto combating motor bandits 
light c-irs carrying a dezen armed policenfhn have 
also bean ordered. These carry more powerful 
wireless telephcmes, which can both send and 
receive. 

Cleaning Unglazed Tllet 

Urglazad floor tiles oftorv show a v^ite scum 
on*^e surface. This is caused by the evapora¬ 
tion of tb^ lime and cement used in tbe founds- 
‘tions. This scum often ap^pears for months if 
the foundetiona are new,^ is easily washed off 
and in time will disappear sitogetfaer, 

DiesQlve some soft soap in* tepid water and 
scrub the tiles with Zbis solution, using an or¬ 
dinary scrubbing brush. Wipe of vwitb olMn 
water, then rub pp with a dry rubber., 

* To brighten the tiles dip a rag in a*littls parmf* 
fin and rub the tiles over with it about ones * 
mohtb. , * 

Motor-Cart and Houses of Cotton • 

Motor Cars made of Cotton I Such is the*latest 
inveiftion of Mr. Henry Ford, the Ameriqsn 
milliSoairo. ’ 

This new material coivistn mainly of highly- 
pressed cotton, which when complete will replace 
the steel at present used in tbe 'building of oar 
bodies. • • , 

Mr. Ford calls his* new invention “ cottOnoid,’* 
and believes t;|iat before very long it will be us^ 
For other, purposes than building motor care. Its 
Extremely ligh^ and durable native m^es it very 
suitable for many uses, and its inventor thinks 
that it will prove a boon for bouse bililding to 
replace bricks and stone. Trains, he * believes 
could be built of fj^s sdme substance, thus doing 
away with a good deal of unnecesBsry weight. 

For some time tbe stslk of tbe cotton plant 
has been suoccufuily utilised in tbe .uutfittfse^fs 
oftpeper. ^ 
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Person^il 


Mr. Moatsfi^ aad lodia 

Id a ip^al ipterview tooorded to*the Slfttes- 
• tmn on Matnfa 13, M^tagu aaid^he felt it 
wae a mattar for regret that he was no longer 
•officially asMciated with India’s destiny. He felt 
certain, Aowever, tliat there would be no reversal 
in^the policy which was gained by a genuine 
mlenre to promote India's well-being. 

'* Becent evenfb,” he proceeded *' have caused 
me the greatest personal grief, as I^was heart 
and soul in the mox'einent to promote India’s 
advancement to the etatus of a Self-governing 
Dominioo.” * 


Mr. Montagu said that be intended taking a 
e short holiday, and, on his return tu tbe House of 
OommonSf be would devote tbe whole of hie time 
to promoting India’s welfare end the attaiAmSnt 
of what hfr considered to be her logitimate aspira* 
tioDS. ‘ •, 

When 1 asked him about L'>rd Reading's {)osi* 
tioD, Mr. Montagu said he preferred not to t 
expreee an opinion, "He added that loyalty to 
Great Britain and a coibplete disavowal of the 
NoL'Oo'Operatiun» and other unconstitutional 
movements was never so grpatly needed as at the 
present day.« , 

“ India ’I, be concluded, " will siways have my 
bett suppoft.*” 

Tbonutt Bigrt, Pit Boy mod M- P.. 


'* Mr. ThomasaBurt, tbe first Labour M.P , and 
iCt one time ' Father' of tbe House of Commons, 
died air his home in Newcastle, aged 84.” sa^s tbe 
Chronicle. . * • 

• g 

“ At the age of ten Mr. Hurt became a pit-boy 
In the Nor/ihumberland Aal mines. At this woik 
underground be, continued for 18 years, Ifut 
carried out a cousistent course of self-education, 
reading Gibbon and Jobr. Milton in the fields by 
4 o’clo^ on Sunday morning.” • 


He sat in tbe Common: from 1874 to 19l8. 

*' Tbe best summary ,of Me charsoter was given* 
by Tisoount Grey some-yf us ago , 

' Tbe ^oest gentleman I ever know was k 
working miner in Engl ^ d, whose gentlencas, 
absolute Lirness, ioetinotivu .hoi-ror of anything 
ttndsrband or mean, gave I'im e obaraoter which 
•faat4«d him to rise to th( nneiHnn nf Privy Ooon- 


Guidhi^ 

The following pSem waa ^ritten by Mary 
Sifgrit after beiring tbe SerMon of Rev. Holmes 
on '* The World Significance of Mahatma Gatidbi ” 
before a New York congregation. 

Who is it walks aorosa the world to-day ? 

A Christ or Buddha on the common way— 

This man of peace through whom all India 
Draws breathlessly near to the enternal will f 
Hush, what if on our oartUis bom again 
A leader vdio shall Conquer by tbe sign 
Of one who went strengo ways in Nasareth ¥ 

• • • • 

Who la it aits within bis prison cell 

The while his spirit goes astride tbe world ? 

This age-fulfilling one through'whom speak out 
Tbe Vedas and Upaniahads—who want 

• Naked and hungry forth to find tbe place 
Where human woe is deepest and to feel 
The bitterest grief of India's tragic land ? 

Whose is this peace that challenges a world, 

That Calls divineMsistance to a will 

No man upb''lds? Whose is this voice 
Through whom the Orient comes* articulate ? 

Whose love is this that is an unsheathed sword 
To pierce the body o£ hypocrisy y 
Whose silence this that calla across the world 7 
• • » • 

In this strafige leader are all races met; 

In hiB heart Kast and West are one immortally 
Through him love sounds her clarion endlessly 
To millions prostrate who have lain agelong 
BeheatbHbe oppressor’s beet-nnwearied saints 
Who gives them back the ancient memory 
Of a great dawn, a lost inheritance, 

« * 

In bis deep prison tbore in India , 

Somehow abreast with sun and sky ho waits. 

What if again a Obrist is crucified 
By some reluctant Pilate—if again 
Tbe blind enact their old OethaemaneY 

« • • • 

Tread softly, world, perhaps a Christ leads on 
To-day in India. 

Dicey and Hit Bookg 

“Piofessor Dicey's death removes (jUile tbe 
most cuoktderable figure in English jurisprudence 

• since Maitland. Diuoy’s Law of tin Cotutilution, 
like Blackatone's Commentarwi and Bagebot’s 
famous essay, made important history,” says tbe 
,,Vofton, " and bis Copjtict of Laws w>>b evidence 
that a man m^y write a legal textbook without 
ceasing to write agreeable English. 

“ In tbe end, bis Law and Public Opinion tupy 
well have a longer life than any ,of hie other 
wfitings. It has cot only goeat learniug and 
sight; it fterted anew (and valuable) tradition in 
English historiography. But Dicey bimeelf was 
greater than any of bis books. He wss % stimu¬ 
lating teseber, in a high degree generous to iitti 
pupilfc” 
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Political Intolevanee 

Touebing the intulerence of the extreme noD« 
oo-operatore in regetd U) KtteQ)f>ta at the 
modification of the Coogrese programme, the 
MahraUa wiites 

Matters are indeed oomiog to a serious pans^f 
responsible men in high Congress circles become 
very touchy and stand in dread of even a breath 
that would Bound like differing from them in 
Oongresa matters. It is taken for granted, fal'-i- 
fying lessons of history, that the puliiical emanci¬ 
pation of India can ^ achieved only by moving 
in a settled* orbit and even a thought, of a change 
here or there atnoiAits to blasphemy and sacrilege 
It seems new vested interests are being created in 
the political thought world. Political strategy 
and political tactics are words which have no plane 
III tbeir dictionary and strict lojhlty*to the set¬ 
tled programme is gradually as6umir>g a strange 
meaning L 'yalty to the ideal is giving place to 
(he loyalty to the ohiler dieUt of grmt ften 
and if one dares to suggest extension or modifica¬ 
tion only with a view to accelerate the movement 
he is put down ana traitoi to the great leaders 
and wtrkeis! Of all the ciies iiiised to drown 
the feiimll voice of conscience within, this cry of 
treachery to the cause is the most unciupulous 
and foolish, if the Anglo Indians des're to 
silence a Nationalist, they raise a howl of seditinn 
and hound him down in jail Are the Congrcs.s- 
nien also going to imitate them all the while 
professing to follow M-thafmaji’s devotion to stern 
truth? The spirit of intoleiance tha^ is daily 
growing is simply an indication of empty headed 
ness and lack of boldness to siy the truth. The 
amendment regarding the appointment of a 
Committee to examine the programme or the 
attempt by the Nagpur Congress Comroittte 
to put forward their own views are magnified into 
trear-huvy to the cause and vials of vitriolic abuse 
and wrath are being poured over the devoted 
beads of the irovors of the amendments or 
the ponons forming the Nagpur Committee. 
Abuse is a game which can ho played by both 
sides ai d we have only to say that abuse of the 
that is being used can never lead to victory 
It ia not a good policy too to foul ones nest and 
tfie present stupid policy can lead them Mht to 
ridicule j 


Elective of Dittriet BooVdf 

The' follpwtog ia the report of the 

adminiatration of logal bodiea, publi^ed by the 
QovernmecSt of Bebarand Orissa :— 

The most important even1< of the year wai the« 
introduction of a new systefii of (}nvniioent 
with an elected member of the IiSgislative O^o- 
cil as Minister in charge of Local Self-govem^ 
ment. The refdrm of tbe*LegislBtive Council has 
preceded the reform of local self-governing bodies 
and it is mw reenguised that the time has oome 
when direct official contrel should be withdrawn 
and tbatAbe responsibility for Local Self-govern¬ 
ment should be transferred to non offioial hands. 
In pursuance of this policy the privilege of elect¬ 
ing nbu-official Chairmen was offered to all the 
District Boards of the Province except those of 
tb*e backward tract of Cbota-Nhgpur. As a 
Insult there are now nine pistrict Boards with 
neA-<ffictal Chairmen vie, Patna, Oaya, Shaha- 
bad,*Bh«jKlpur, Purnea* Monghjr. Cuttack, Puri, 
and Balasore. The District Boards of the Tirbut 
Division have declined th^privilege for the pre¬ 
sent. The further dcArelo'pment of Local Mf- 
government must await the amendment of the 
Art which is under consideration and as a prelt- 
niinarv step OoYernment have held ^ Conference 
of representatives of District Boards whose 
• advise will be inost valuable * ■ 

, The Indian High Coiiimieeioner 

With effect frim today Sir*William Meye^ 
the High Commissioner for India, takes over 
further branches of the '* agency ” work hitherto 
caxrled on hy the Secretary of State in Council, 
sayc^ the “ Times,’' writing on the 1st April. 
They tbu« pass to the direct coi^trol of the 
Qevernment of Indin, instead of that of a mem¬ 
ber of his Majesty's Government In Whitehall. 

When in conforavtv with the principles of the 
Ueform scheme* the office of High Commissioner 
was constituted nil October 20, 1920, there was 
fr»nafer#ed ti\ Sir William Meyer the work of 
the Stores Depnitffient nnfl the tlndi'an Students 
Department tosetber wi^li the siiperyisipn of the 
vtork of the Indian Tcide Oommiseiooer in the 
City. 

A year ago to d«y the payment of civil leave 
allowancea and pensions was transferred to the 
High Comniissioner. To-day the High Com¬ 
missioner takes over from tjie fo^a Office a good 
dMl of miscellaoeoup agency wur^.,^ 
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Gienerail 

Tblv Ihdraa Lvsfua 

Th» MaflrM L'bsral’ L«ftga« gave an entertaifa- 
»m«nt at t};# Qokhale Hall, Madras, on Tuesday 
the Sni^ fostant in honour of the At. Hon. Y. S. 
Bc^ivaaa 9'Utri and Sir P, 8. Sivaswami Aiyer 
>*on the eve of their departure, the former 
to the Dominions ai^d the latter to Europe. There 
wee a large gathering of Europeans and Indiana 
4a reeponee to the League’s invitrfdon. The 
gheeki wen reoeived' with musioal honours 
and ooiglueted to the balNby the Seoretaries. 
After some Mme was spent in conversation and 
refreehmenta were lerved, Mr. G. A. Natesan, one 
of the Beoretariee read letters and tel^rame from 
several gentlemen regretting their inabili^ to 
attend the fuolltion and wishing a happy voyage 
to the distinguished quests. 

Djwan Bibadur L. A. Govind^ghava lye^Mio 
presided over the funotion then spoke a lew worde 
bidding godspeed to^he two gentlemen and as* ' 
soring then that the>tts8t wishes of the country 
would aooimp:ioy them in their trevels. 

Sir Sivaswami Aiyer in reply said that there 
was no poUtioal eignifioanoi attached to hia tour 
and there was no motive behind iita trip to Eng¬ 
land. Thg ^object of the tap Be said was only t 
*' to improve bis own outlook on the world, to 
widen his experieooe and to satisfy his somewhat 
stroogt if not inepressihle, love of travel ” 

The At. Hon, Sasbri in thinking the membeie 
made d lengthy speech repiimgto the entice of his 
proposaed m^sion to ApitMl.a. He pleaded for 
a closer union and understanding between* the 
Dominioni^ and India and justified the miasioD, 
ndt only on grounds of imperial necessity hut 
as a patriotic duty. He said in conclusion - 
f By goinefto the DominionshetWas not sbirkiDg his 
duty to India. He did not think th&t he was doing 
lest important work than those who wSrked in India 
iUelf. They should try ^to “ttai^ their goal' nmnelyt 
full Dominion stitue at. the earliest possible date. 
They bad*to Secure it by following different courses. 

1. by oooUnual struggle and agitation in India and 
t. by helping India to becom4 resigieted in other parts 
of the Commenws^th, and tbs latter work must in 
jo^lpe be regarded as a helpmate to tbs former. He 
fwHf believed that he wae doing hie duty to bU 
'popntrybyug^ltiybtethidtoY. '* 


L«w UA Politic Sp«««lM« ' 

Bpeeking inne' House of Lords Lord Oarson 
oaii^bsOdifMe9from Lord Birkenhead’s ruling 
that the Iaw Lords were not entitled to^ make 
public political aombes, and be challenged Lord 
Birkenfaead’e qnjnifioation to lay down the law. 
Lord Oareon declared that Lord Birkenhead 
diaauaded him f|pm railgnirg when be notified 
bis intsinion of speaking in the House of Lordt 
regarding THster. He now repeated hie offer to 
resign, as he preferred honour to office. 

Lord Birkenhead, replying said that be firmly 
upheld hia previous views, hut emphasised the 
fact that be made no ri flection on Lord Carson’s 
honour. Lord Birkenhead defended the right of 
the Lord Ohanpellor to participate in politics. 
The ^ubjeot was then dropped. 

Th« Khan on Muilim 'Policy 

The Daily Exprtu gives prominence to an 
interview by a Paris correspondent with H' H. 
the Aga Ehan, who is reported to-have declared 
that, unless Great Britain revised her Muhamma¬ 
dan policy, a revolution in India waa inevitable. 
He suggested that peace oould be restored by 
relieving India of the burden of taxation for the 
upkesff'of the army and adopting the Readiog- 
Montagu proposals. He was of i^inion that the 
Turco Greek situation could only>1)6 settled by 
giving the Turks Adrianoplo. 

Ecrl Bnlfo^r 

Mr Balfour has been made a peer and will no 
more sit in the Commons, He will be a distinct 
acquisition to the XJpprr House, 

There is a (ertain tinge of wistfuluefu in the 
congra^uUtionf,” ea} s Doily Sktteh. “ For 
Arthur B'lfoiir belonged by right to that rank of 
undeenrated euiiDent^r)gli‘>hin<'n which inoludrs 
the names of Mr ntt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Glndstone” 

NoB-Co*op^alioa Leader of Aimu 

Srijut Tai;Mram Phukan non co-operation 
leader of Aaaaoi who was transferred from Gau- 
bati to the Hilobar jail a few months ago has been 
granted six weeks leave on account of hid hee|feh. 
He is td return to jail at the end of that period. 

Tlie Court Fee* Amendment Aot 

The assent of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General having been received, the 
Court Fees Amendment Act, 1822, was puUisbed 
in the Fort Saint Oaorgo QazMo of the 18tb A'plrti 
1996 and bee hscome law with effect from that' 
date, * 
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IMQIA.OLD AND NEW 

BY 

Sir P. S. SIVASWAMI AIYER, k.s.s.i. 


F the many outeide observers who have 
written upon India and her problems not ‘ 
many have taken their task so earnestly as 
Sir Valentine Chiiol. His anxiety to inform 
bioiself of the true ^condition of things ^nd reach 
correct conclusions is borne out by his 17 visits 





SIR P. 8. SIVASWAMI AIYER, IC.C.8.1. 

^ India during a period of nearly 40 years. 
Time was when be was looked upon by Indian 
public opinion as an unfriendly and unsympathe¬ 
tic critic who bftd lodKtd into the problems of 


India through official spectacles. The book which 
he published 1 2 years ago under the ' title of 
“Indian Unrest” contributed not a Kttle to 
createjthis impression. The y%ars that have gone 
by have enriched bis ezperienoe and mellowed bis 
jtfdgDlent. His new book on “!^dia Old and 

New”* is informed by a wider outlwok and a 
• • 
dCbppr sympathy and touch with a fine imagina¬ 
tion. No one who roads bis latest book can fail to 
be struck with a spirit of ,fairness that pervades 
it. Interesting os the whole book is the 
latter portion which deals with the period subse- 
i{Uent to the • Mutiny* is much more so. While 
the earlier postion deals with a period in respect 
of which the author hnd to depeod bpon bistori- 
caj materials the latter portion^ Seals with events 
end persons bnd policies with aregard to which 
inform:ition*can be derived from living sources d( 
k^QFledge. Many are the lines of thought open¬ 
ed *up by this suggestive volume? One of the 
most interesting is the %nVct of the clash of two 
civilizations, of the impact of ^he civilization of 
the West upon the compnratively. static civilize- 
tions (.f the Eest. That there are difl'erences in 
the srgles of vision between the ancient and the 
• modern c viltZifiqp admits of no doubt Whetfcor 
th^ difl'-rmre c;;n bn roearded as one of diametri¬ 
cal opposition and irreconc'labJe in ^ character 
remairs to be seen. Some are disposed to 
believe that tho chasm between the two can 
never be bridged and that the only solution 

* • India Old and Hew : By Si|;' Valeotioe Cbirol. 

Macmillan Sc Co., iJd.. London. 
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ifi the victory ood eui^ival of one aod the zQetbods by which it was discharged, 'Mady 

the defeat and extinction of the other. While have not yet passed from tfae minds of Pritiah 

it is only natural that the author should believe admioiatrators ‘ and that on the other hand 

in the in^insu; superiority of tbo civilization of it has received Parliamentary sanction in the 

the West he ia not one of those who Believe in the preamble to the great Reform measure of 1919. 

impossibility of a meeting between the East and The causes of the several waves of unrest, the de- 

the West. The very fact that Hinduism has been fects of [he Morley-Minto Reforms, the o&unb of 

able to subsist in spite of assaults made upon it the alienation of the young Muhammadans and 

by rival creeds ^ and<civilizations for so many the induence of the war upon the demand for oon- 

centuries is proof of its vitality and of its contain- stitutiooal reforms are all described with admir¬ 
ing element of permanent value to sooiel;y. Though able clearness and insight. Not the least interest- 

tfae Influence of modern education a^d modem ' ing portions of the book are those chapters which 
soientifle conoeptiODS has been operating persons deal with the now historical events of 1019 and 

believe that this assumption and belief mor^steadi- the .emergence of Mr. Gandhi as the uncrowned 

ly and oorroeively than the attacks which used to king of {ndia. In his reforms upon the economic 

be made upom the citadel by force Hindu cIviTiza- factor.s and the shoals and rocks ahead Sir 

tion still hemaioe aqd is bound to remain offering Valentine’s remarks must meet with approval. It 

its own contribution towards tbe^ progr^s of l]uAia- is much to be wished that those who are ultimate* 

nity. ' A fushion of the culture of the West and iy reeponAble for the policy of tbo administration 

the East may be expdhied to yield a more beneficent of British India should realise the larger aspects 

solution of the problems that confront humanity. and reactions of Indian issues upon the problems 
The effect of fine Mutiny upon the mentality of the world at large. ua hope that British 

of administration of British Jndix is admirably statesmen will ha%’e the clearness of vision to see 

described. It began to be assumed that the these looming dangers and adhere to a policy of 

trusteeship*of Britain for the welfare of India righteousness and of sympathy and co operation 

was to last for evpr and it came to be held ^at and of a partnership in fact as well as in name 

thoee who werettctually employed 'in discharging between the constituent mombovs of tbo British 

‘the trusteeehip were alone compoteirt to judge of Commonwealth. 

HAS A BEGINNING BEEN MADE ? 

. By 

Mr. henry 6. L. POLAR. 

and the powerful prejudices and racial supersti¬ 
tions prevalent therein, would, five ypars ago, 
have supposed that even the nominal recognition 
of thfs equality of citizenship for Indians could 
have tak/sii place for decades to come. It was 
believed that racial privilege was too powerfully 
entrenched and that, if the recognition of .the 
principle were to come at all, it would be first of 
all in those parts of the Empire which, did nqt 


I T is now nearly a year eince the Imperial 
Conference of 1921 8e))arated, after having, 
with the esoeptiefn of t^e Union of South 
Africa in respect of a considerable part of its 
area, paued a resolution urging the desirability of 
conferring equal citizenship- upon Uis Majesty’s 
Indian subjects domiciled in the overseas terri- 
toives of the British Empire. No one acquainted 
condition^ in the Self'governing Dominihns 
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enjoy responsible government ^ut were admini- 
glared from Downing Street. Indeed, there were 
gome who even doubted whether His MDjeety’e 
Government needed at all to be brought into the 
matter, in view of the sympathetic attitude 
adopted by the British Cabinet towards the quea- 
tion of Indian grievances *BDd dieabilitiqp in the 
Self-governing Dominions, British Ministers 
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iiHsiiriiig the Indian complainnuts of the rigbt- 
oousnoss of tboir cause and expressing regret that 
they themselves could do no more tbiiri expostu* 
late mildly and academioaUy with the Dominion 
Governments. These, however, rosented any¬ 
thing savouring of interference by outsiders in 
matters which, though affecting the welfare uf 
unrepresented nationals of another part of the 
Commonwealth and, therefore, properly coming 
wi^ in the sphere of the foreign relations of the 
offending Dominions, they, nevertheless, chose to 
regard as matters of domestic concern. 


Curiously enough, though the statute-books of 
many of the Crown Colonies, Dependenoiei and 
Protectorates, as, for example, in Ceylon, the 
Malay States* Kenya, Fiji, Mauritiu8| British 
Guiana, andaTrinidad, are replete with ordinanoes 
and regulations having the force of law denying 
to Indians rights of equal citizenship with* white 
British subjects, it was not until the case of 
Konya became acifte, when A<ordjminer presided 
at the Coloninl Othce, that it was generally real¬ 
ised ill In^ii that the worst offender on the 
' score of raqial diffbrofjtiation was Great Britain 
horsclf in the overseas territories in which she 
exercise^ direct .jurisdiction and in respect of 
which her Cabinet whs responsible to the British 
PatTiament, The general mental obsturity on this 
Kuhject in India was illuminated as in a flash 
whdnJLord^ilner^nnouimBd bis determinations, 
apparently in the name of the British Cabinet, to 
maintain the policy of raAal segregation in 
Kenya, to extend it, if possible, to neighbouring 
areas, including mandated territory, and to 
refuse the franCh|pe even to Indians w^ose quali¬ 
fications to exeecj^e it could not proper^ be dis¬ 
puted. Jn other words, in the, name of TTia 
Majesty’s Government, be proclaimed the doc¬ 
trine that the' tropical Empire ^as to be ad¬ 
ministered a privileged race, with rights of 
domiiffation over all other peoples of the Empire 
who Jid not belong to that race. 

Inevitably, India, who had, with increasing 
success, been claiming tu replace the doctrine of 
racial supremacy by^that L>f racial Equality, took 
up the cballengd^ and the tieroeneas of the sub¬ 
sequent contifbvorsy on the subject of Kenya 
^ears testimony to Mie anxiety of.lndi^leet wbat 
she gained in one Hold ehe lost in another. Then 
came the Imperial Conference^of last yeaf, and it 
is now notorious that the Conference was 
at one time almost wrecked and India dis- 
aetrously isolated by the combined opposi¬ 
tion of General Smuts ‘and Mr. Ohurohi^* 
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Tbe former, on general priDOipIsc, wee opposed to 
recognilioo of tbe dootriue of equal citizenship for 
tbe Qoa-wbite peoples of tbe Ecopire., Moreover, 
whatever. Ims pelsonal views might bave been, he 
could not, without express authority ^rom the 
Union ParyamentT-which he would be unable to 
obtain dkve at the risk of splitting tbe Union 
from dhd to end—commit his Dominion to tbe 
new doctrine, since the* constitutional law of two 
Provinces of tbe Union was based upo^ the posi¬ 
tive and explicit denial of the doctrine. The 
Tranevaal Orondwet, or fundamental • law, ex¬ 
pressly declares that “there shall be no equality 
between white and coloured either‘in Church or in 
State." Mr. Churchill supported General Smuts, 
not so much ^because he thought South Africa 
right, as because, if* tbe new doctrine came tp be 
adopted, it would, if honestly lanforcqfl, piif an 
end to tbe career of tbe Colonial OlHce as tho • 
central bureau, at tbd hpart of tbe Empire, for 
the exploitation ^of the tropical lands of the 

Empire in tbe interests of ,British manufacturers, 

* 

capitalists, card other privilegsd classes. Mr. 
Joseph Ck^piberlain was tbe (ifsf to appre<uate« 
the value to thw British people of scbemes for the 
o development " \>f tbe tropical British coloAies 
^nd dependencies, and the close association, 
uader>bis successore, between tbe Colonial OQice 
and tbe British exploiter, under the naue^ting 
pretext of tbe “ advancement ” of tbe native 
populatioils and their protection from alien fo^ms 
of civilization sbcb as tbe Indian, is notorious. It 
is, perhapD, the truest “ busi/iess " department of 
the State, and such statesmen as Uol. Amery and 
Mr, Churchill afe among the foiemost e^xponents 

4 

of the nevb IraperialiBUi. Foftunately, however, 
both General Smuts and Mr. Churchill were oi\b- 
generalled and def^entod by the Indian delega¬ 
tion, eonsisting of Mr. Mouingu, the Maharao oT 
Eutcb, and Mr. Sastri, backed by tbe overwhelm¬ 
ing^,eloquence and prestige nf tbe Prime Minister. 
General Bmuts refused to be bound by (the 

• I 
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resolution so far as considerable parts* of the 
Union were ooncerned, but Mr. Oburcbill could 
not take *up a similar attitude in respect of 
Kenya, as be would have liked, and, indeed, 
attempted to do, for it would at once have been 
made to appear that His Msjasty’s Government 
regarded tbe doctrine of equality of citizenship as 
unsuited to certain parts of tbe Empire where 
Great Britain exercised direct jurisdiction, when, 
undoubtedly, India would have been forced to 
take up tbe challonge and a controversy would 
bave boon piecipitnted that might at the end 
bave rent the Empire asundpr. 

Wnat, bnwM'e)', Mr. Churchill bad not been 
able to (-fleet in principle, he sought to achieve in 
substance, ii'st, by sending nut with tbe Governor 
of Kenya a seiies of pioposnls which totally 
ignored aivi even denied tbe doctrine of equality 
of citizonahip, and which he. endeaveuted to foist 
upon tho Indiiiii community who would thereby 
have coiiHeiitod to contract themselves out of tbe 
scope of tho Impeliai ConforcnceVesolution ; and, 
secondly, when this sordid move failed, by 
endeavouring (thunks to Mr. Montogu, unsuccess¬ 
fully) to commit tho British Government to a 
)> <!icy that would, in eiiect, have evacuated tho 
lesulution of hII its virtue, both in the spirit and 
in the letter. It will thus be seen that the 
Colonial Ollice, at any rate under Mr. Churchill, 
is not ta bo trusted, unaided, to put into eii'ect 
« the underlying policy of the resolution. 

We have seen what it was sought to do in tho 
case of Kenya. Tbe Colonial Office has recently 
declared its provisional adhesion to the doctrine 
of race segregation in Uganda, where it had not 
previously existed. It is becoming known that, 
under tho influence of powerful groups and 
corporations of white British subjects, the 
Governments of Fiji and British Guiana are 
stiOening in their objection to the grant of ejpal 
citzensbip to the local Indians. But tboN Govern¬ 
ments are merely local branobee of. ,jkbe Oolooial 

/• 
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dt&ce, which is already ia the grip of similar vested 
iotereets with headquarters in London, What 
has the Government of India done, a^rt from 
sanding Mr. Sastri on bis historic and highly 
important mission to three of the Dominions, to 
ensure that effect is given to the Imperial Confer¬ 
ence resolution ? Has it yet asked for dntegorical 
information regarding the steps taken by the 
Oolonial Office to procure the removal of disabling 
legislation and differential administrative methods 
in the territorioa for wbofe good government the 
British Cabinet is responsible to Parliament? Will 
it not be a signiilcant thing to find, in fact, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Indiadn one 
side, and South Africa and Great Bribfiu on the 
other? It will be a new and quite unexpected 
ranging of forces : but unless Great Britain hastens 
to restore the equilibrium, by implementing with 

Mr. Gandhi and the 


all possible speed the agreement into which she 
entered with India before the whole world last year, 
she will only have herself to thank if vested power, 
privilege, ^nd interest weigh ddwn the balanoe 
al^inst India and bring about, not a new Imperial 
integration known as the British Commonwealth 
of equal and free peoples, but the dissoludon of an 
Empire of greed and exploitation that tas out* 
lived its uBefulnesB and that detiies the new spirit 
of humaz^ brotherhood. The Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State For India must, if India is to 
survive M an eqiml partner in the Common¬ 
wealth and preserve her , self-reappct as a 
world* nation,* wage a remursehsi! war with 

the Colonial Office until thi^ pnicinle . em- 
• » 0 _ 
bodied in the Imperinl t-'^olurion 

is •applied fully in the \pui(. h.- whU as 

tbd*letttj'. • • 

British Comsfiti^tion" 


By 

Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. 


I UA V E heard him (Mr G iidhi) say, again 
and agitir, to tbo&e who were in highest 
authority . “ If 1 did not believe that raiiial 
equality was to be obtained within the British 
Empire, I should be a rebel.” 

At the close of the great and noble passive 
resistance struggle in South Africa, ho explained^ 
his own standpoint in Johannesburg, in his fare¬ 
well words, as follows * 

It is my knowledge, right or wrong, of the 
British constitution, which has bound me to the 
Britisli Empire. Tear that constitution to shreds, 
and my loyalty will also be torn to shreds. On 
the other band, keep it intact, and you bold me 

* Thu etatement with regard to Hr. Oaodhi's 
intellectual poeitioo on the subject of the “British 
'"'^foaetitution'' and the “ British itmpire '' U from Mr. 
Andrewe' Introduction to the new Edition of 
Gandhi'a Speeohee and Writings just brought out by 
G. A. l^atesan A Go., Madraa Price Ba. 3. To sub- 
■eriben of the Iniicn Jteview, Bt. 2-8. 


bound unreservedly in its service. *Tbe choice 
h%s lain before us, who are alndiane in South 
Africa, either to sunder ouAelves from the 
Britieh Edipire, or to struggle by rqpans of 
p^Etive resistance in order that the ideals of 
tbeT British Constitution may lie pre(}erved,— 
but only ihoae idealsf The theory of racial 
equality in the eyes of the Law, once recognised, 
can never be departed from; and jts principle 
must at all costs be maintained,— the principle, 
that is to ^y, that in all the legal codes, which 
' bind the Empise toge^er, there^sball bo no 
raoial taint, no racial distinction, no colour 

• 

disability.” ■ 

• , 

1 have eumiqarised, in the above statement, 
the speech which Mahatma Gandhi delivered on 
a very memorable occasion at Johannesburg, 
^ore a European aqdienoe, and 1 do not think , 
that be has ever jdeparted frofo the convictioxu 
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which be then uttered in public. What has im- 
presaed me most of all, has been hie uolimited 
patience. ]|^ven now, when he baa aga^n been im- 
priaoned .b^ Ibe^ presoot rulers of the British 
Empiir, who have charge of Indian t^Baire, be 
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has nut despaired of tfie Britieh Empire itself, 
According to hia own opinion, it is these rulers 
themBelveB«.wb6 b%ve been untrue to the under¬ 
lying principle of that Empire. * 

A short time before Mahatma Gaftdbi’s arrest, 
when I wBj^with^him in Abmedabad, be blamed* 
me very severely indeed for my lack of faith in 
the British connexion and for my publicly putting 
forward a demand for cdmpl^ independence. 
He said to me openly that 1 had done a great 
deal^of mischief by such advocacy of indepen* 
denoe, If 1 interpret' biv rightly bis own poai- 


tion at that time wa\ this. bad loat ffiith in' 
the British Administration in Indio,-~it WfS a 
Satanic Odvernment. But he had not lost faith 
in the British Constitution itself. He still believed 
that India could remain within the British Empire 
on the basis of racial equality, and that the 
principle ef racial equa'lity would come out 
triumphantly vindicated after the present strug¬ 
gle in India was over. Indeed, he held himself 
to be the champion of that theory, and tbe 
upholder of tbe British Constitution. 

Whether that belief, which he has held so 
persistently and patiently all these years, will be 
juetiiicd at last, }ime alone can show, ^ remem¬ 
ber bow iespressed 1 was at the time by tbe fact 
that be, who had been treated so disgracefully 
time after time in South Africa, should still 
retain bis faith in tbe British character. I said 
to him, “ It would almost seem as if you had 
more faith in my own countrymen than 1 bave 
myliolf.”* He said to me, “ That may be true,”— 
and 1 felt deeply bis implied rebuke. 

I have gone through carefully tbe words be 
employed later at the time of hie trial,* and in 
spite of all that he said with such terrible severity 
concerning tbe evil vllect of British Rule in India, 

I do not think that be has actually departed 
from tbe position which runs through all the 
speeches in this book from beginning to end. He 
still truHtf that the temper and character of tbe 
, British iraople will change for the better, and that 
tbe principle of racial equality will hnally be ac¬ 
knowledged in actual deed, not merely in word. 
If that trust is realised, then be is prepared to 
remain within tbe British Empire. But if that 

c 

trust is ultimately shattered, then be will feel 
that ah’last the time has come to se^er onoe and 
for all the British oonnexion. 

- The lodhta Problem. By 0. F. Andrews. Price Ra*4w 
To Subrnrilwra of tbs “ Indian Bsvlew,*' IS aa. 
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THE EXCHANGE-QUESTION 

{ BV PROF. B. K, BHATTACHARYA. m.a., 

8t. Paul’s Collegs, Calcutta. 


XOHAKGE—a pu^ixliog pheBomenon in the 
oommercial life of a nation—has puzzled 
India and the rest of the world with a 
systematic inconsistency. The German mark, the 
English pound, the French Centime,* and the 
Italian Oentasimi hare depreciated remarkably, 
the first being the worst eull'erer in this respect. 
But while the European currencies bare followed 
an oneside movement of depreciation the sterling, 
price of the Indian rupee baa oscillated in b re¬ 
markable manner. After the declaration of the 
war exchange fell from Is. 4d. and Reverse 
Councils bad to be offered to bring' Exchange 
back to its old level. Exchange remained 
steady for some time but an upward move¬ 
ment began from January 1917 when Council 
Bills were sold at U, 4]d. to Bank.s and firms on 
tbe “ approved list in August exchange rose 
t .0 Is. Qd. and the movement contiuueif during 
the War and Idng aftet the armistico of November 
191H, tillit reached 2s. 4J. in Dacember 1919. 
But it did not stop here. The Currency Ouni- 
mittee’s Rt'port was published with suggestions 
intended to pour oil over the troubled waters of 
exchange. Exchange jumped from 2a. -Id. to 
2e. 8d. soon after the publication of the Report 
and the decision of the Government to adhere to 
the policy laid down by the Commktee and 
Reserve Councils were sold at 2s. lOd. and more,« 
But the unruly horse had spent all its force . 
and calmed down very soon. Exchange began 
to come down and on the first of May it stood at 
26, 3,jd. The rate declined till in February this 
year it reached Is. 3^d. a figure which has been 
repeated after the lapse of a very long period. 
The rate fluctuated a good deal but myved round 
Is. 3d. An upward movement began again for 
second time since 1914 in September last. 
Exchange went up to Is. 5d. and for some time it 
almost reached Is, fid. But the story is not yet 


complete for now towards the close^f October 
exchange has come down again and seems to near 
fs, 4d. And if the City Editor of the “Times’* is 
to be believed there are enough groifhdp of pes¬ 
simism now and for some time to coqie. He 
declares that simulators have miscalculated in 
counting on a large exportable surplus by India, 
without Qonsidering th« extent of the present 
poverty of Europs which must limit next season’s 
demand *f»r India’s goods nnd he warns them 
agaiitst undue optimism with regard to the future 
ofexTwrgo 

.Buj; what is more to be feared the cull that 
is being made again on the Go\ ernnient of India 
steady exebango. People seem to have very 
sboA roeinories‘now a-^ay and the huge losses 
that India suUi-red from the reckless disregard of 
Indian public opinion •in February 1920 when 
Government began to sell Rasenve Councils seems 
to have been forgottoi*. The Councils were sold, 
the Guvornmeift said to render t&e exchange 
policy effective ^d provide the trtfde with the 
remittance it reipiVed. llmDit?aiice was provi¬ 
ded but wbat.was remitted to England ? Not so 
much any p^ment for imports, and genuine can¬ 
cellation of foreign induhtedness aa the huge pro¬ 
fits (bat merchants hid made during the war,and * 

a 

speculative investments^nvited by and based on 
tbe dillerence between the Government rate and 
the market rato of exc^bange. . Tbe Bombay 
merchants crie<( halt. The she*er waste of selling 
Councils whgn exports was brought repeatedly 
yo the*notice of the Government but tbe 
authorities clung to {bis ^lic^ with a 
tenacity which deserved better use and played 
ducks and drakes wjth tbn resources of tbe 
country in a wa^ which is intelligible only to 
the reckless busines.'i man and tbe crazy fellow 
that steps suddenly into the shoes of a nfUlti- 
m^Hlonaire and kne^ws *nbt what.to do with his 

I 
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ricbes. But the eeles wert diMODtinued- in 
September last year and the Government declared 
like a diei^tpolnted divine uniucoei«ful 'in hie 
attempts to reclaim a criminal: Wp tried our 
best, the forces against us are stupendoue; ^e 
can only i^ign ourselves to fate Mr. Hailey 
pointed out that the factors which were lee* 
ponsihle for the poeitinn which he was in were 
such that no Government whatever i*s resources 
oould possiblv control and Govornmen^^ withdrew 
from a specuUrive adventure which co^t the 
count y*«r 'n s of Bupeca. • ‘ 

But id ii'v tliis’’hitler experience withieit any 
lesHOo tout? It showd on ihe* ore hHi*!, the 
ai>seooe of a public opinion which is highly 

deplorable. We talk glibly of politics ai.d get 
ifp in arms whenever the claims of an Indian 
public* servant are passed over* in fn/>ur ot an 
European public seryiant but all India except' 
Bombay and feeble voicda here and there watched 
silently this hugfr waste of Indian money^in wild 
adventure. Indeed, ignortfhce of curency matters 
is one of the greatest drawbao&s^ of our public 
life. Ash matter of fact many Indian merchants 

t 

asked fora resiynptlon of the sale of ('ouncils 
even in face of* the U>ssey that India had to'pay 
*^for. But what is more to our point, the loss 
justified the old Indian cry regarding the evils of 
a managed cflrrency. The Chamberlain Copiutis* 
sion poobpoobed this vies but here is a chapter 
from the latesf currency history of the country • 
which throwa,a floodlight on amateur eflorts to . 
dabble in currency matte*, , 

We cannot call back the past but; we can at least 
profit by the leesons that tbe^net teaches us. T^e 
lesson in^tbe'words of the Finance Member 
hlmsel^is that the problems before ue are of the 
kind for which nd Oom/nittee however expert, 
could be likely to propound an immediate or 
radical solution. Once at least the Government 
baa realised the necessity of standing clear of 
currency matters and the'foll^ of amateur inter^* 


tion in those public affairs wbii]^ require t^hoical 
assistanoe has been forced on them. This why 
we deprecite the attempts that are being made to 
bring the Government back to the arena of sx* 
change and currency. The Government has, for 
example, been asked to fall back on the old Is. 
4d, rate.* The mistakd' in this policy will be 
apparent when we remember that for days to¬ 
gether exchange rose and remained recently in 
the neighbourhood of Is. fid. The rate of exchange 
depends among others on the two primary in¬ 
fluences of the price of silver and the balance of 
trade. Rut these m.- uneer'Hin factors. The guess 
c>ii hi wever br.hi zmilud that s Iver cpnnot settle 
at its old price nod any considaration of the price of 
the rupee must be ha^ed on a thorough realisation 
of this probability. The revival of exports is again 
a very unqertaiD factor as it depends on the large 
number of far reaching influence summarised in 
the phrase ‘the resureitation of Europe*. Oae of 
the resBODB of the declii.o of the rupee from the 
rate of 2a, lOd, is the econouiift cullapse of the 
countries of Europe. They ni'e like a starving 
man, as Mr. LIyod (:?orge depicts tbeid, in rage 
booking through a shop window at commodities 
which be badly needs but which he has not the 
money to pay for. These are uncertain factors 
and attempts to base any ciin ency policy on them 
will surely be a leap into the dark. We should 
repeat 4^be warning of the city Editor of the 
'‘limes” that the future is in an unpierceable 
darkness and judgement should be suspended till 
Butficient light is thrown on it. The Government 
is engaged in an attempt to reduce the currency 
that assumed inordinate proportions when India 
sent out large quantities of gunney l)ags, jute, 
munitions of war and articles of<food and the 
demand for the medium of exchange rose to a 
great extent. The step is certainly one wfaj,gb 
will command universal approval but the o bjec t 
must be achieved slowly and cautiously. 


THE TURKS AND EUROPE 

By 

Mr. E. W, green. 


E9PON81BILITY for bhe termi imposed 
upon Turkey by the Allied Powers rests in 
the opinion of meny upon Eoglend. 
However flattering to Ei\gtish power and influence 
that view may be, it is not one that squares with 
the facts. In the Oonferenoes which led up to 
the formulation of the final terms with 'Burkey, 
Eagland, France and Italy acted in unison, and, 
however much their views may have diverged . 
since, the terms of the Treaty of Sevres were* the 
unanimous expression of the policy of the three 
powers. There was however a 'strong body of 
public opinion in each country oppo'^od to the 
policy of their Govominent.<i; in particular it 
resented the participation of Greece in the final 
settlement. She had nut been at war With Turkey 
and the attitude of her Government for the 
greater part of the war bad been unfrien<^ly tojthe 
Allies. In his^ book “ Tht Tut/ck and Kwro}H"* 
recently translated from the French, M. Oaston 
(hiillai^ ascribes this support of Greek claims and 
the general attitude of England towards Turkey 
to the inlluence of the Greek sbiteeman M. 
Veni/.elo 8 and to the wealth of a rich compatriot 
domiciled in England, Sir Basil Zaharoll' “ who 
subsidises several organs of the British Press and 
has a great influence over Mr. Lloyd George 
owing to services rendered to him fn election 
time.” This imputation is unsupported by an/ 
evidence and is unworthy of a book which 
pretends to throw light oo one of the most 
intricate problems that has confronted the Allies. 
But the book was evidently written for French 
propagandist purposes and contains several 
unfounded statements and baseless insinuations. 
For instance, " England while pretending to do 
juBtioe and to eettle aocounte merely meant to 
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take hold or*tbe Straits”; again " Eagland Itad 
already lai^ hands on Arabia and M^potamia, 
but oould not openly lay claim to Oonetanti- 
Dople”; and “ they (the Turks)* cannot entertain 
the least consideration or regard for a spurious 
religious movement, esssntialiy Protestant, behind 
which Anglo Saxon oovetousneee is working and 
the real aim of which is to start huge commeroial 
uodertahiDgs,” The writer gives oo au^ority 
for his slatements Ibat England meant to hold 
the Dardanelles or Con 8 ts'‘ti<ibpie and be omits 
all mintion of* the fac that action taken in 
regard to the Straits or Constantyinple has been 
taken jointly by the Allies at the instance 
o( 4phe Supreme Council. X'he insinuation ma de 
in tl)e laiX extract will *60 dealt with in«a later 
paragraph. It is only nepeeeary to state here 
that many passages ia tbb book emphasise the 
fact that it is fear for the cmHguarding of her 
financial and.commereial interests in Asia Minor 
that has brought France into antagonism with 
England in bei^astern policy. Eu^ah foreign 
policy is iolluonced by financiaf and commercial 
considerations no more and n<^ lees than is the 
foreign pol^py of any other power. In her relli- 
tions with Turkey she has of course been actuated 
bjfegard for her interests, but self-interest, will 
not explain all her relations with Turkey. Other 
oocsiderations have influenced her policy no less 
in the conclusion of the Treaty of Sevres than on 
former occaaion.s iu the bisto^ of thh two coun¬ 
tries. ^ 

• • English policy in the Near East from the 
eighteenth century has been*detemined by the 
‘ attitude of the party in power toii^ds Russia 
and Turkey. A Copeervative Government has 
generally supported Turkey against Russia and 
the Liberal Party has generally been antagonistic 
^ though it 1 ^ rarely pushed* apt«- 
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goniam to the point of formal alliance with Rusaia. 
Support of Turkey has been one of the principles 
of the OoDservatiTe Party from the time of 
William Pi|b. Albert Soret, the French bistori* 
cal authority on the Eastern question, *ha8 oalle^ 
this princdple of policy “the grand diplomatic 
charter of England in the nineteenth century." In 
later years Disraeli and Sir Stratford Can¬ 
ning, the British Ambassador at* Constantinople 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, were 
its great exponents. Pitt’s antagonist, Charles 
James Fox, may be con8i«^ered the < founder 
of the opposite school. He favoured Russia, 
regarding her as *the political ^beir to Con¬ 
stantinople and the predestined liberator of 
the peoples wko had been conquered by' the 
Turks. For religioqs and humanitarian reasons 
th^Uberal Party, the'political descendants of 
has ado{>ted these principlee. Canningf Cobden 
and Oladatone, and ^modern Liberals, Asquith, 
Qrey and Lloyd^ George, have all opposed the 
maintenance of Turkish power. In this -policy 
the Liberal IV«rty is now su^porto^ by the Labour 
Party and, abroad by the ITo^te-l States of 
America. 

The charaeteriaation of this policy as a spurious 
religious movement is a distortion of the motives 
actuating the Liberal and Labour parties anil 
speaks a complete ignorance of public opinior. jn 
England.at tbe‘ present moment. The public don- 
Boiehoe was horrified bf the accounts of the 
Turkish treatment of the Armenian subjects, 

women and child ren , 
behind the Govern¬ 
ment's policy was neither revenge for Turkey’s 
entry into tl^e wa^ nor Ahe desire for instituting' 
vast eoromeroial undertakings, as M, GailUrd 
insinuatesi; but a sincere desire to eetablisb such 
eonditioos io the Turkish Empiye as would pre¬ 
vent the recurrence of suoh inhuman treatment 
of Aymenians or any other Christian group. 
1 ^; Gaillard has thus entirely om'tted the imporV 


particularlyrof their Armenian 
during the war. The motive 


ant factor of public tpinton from his enumemtioii 
of the forces iofluenoing Mr. Lfoyd George in his 
attitude tcvwards Turkey in the Supreme Oounoii. 
The omission is all the more astonishing sinee he 
admits at its full face value the religious feelings 
evinced by Muhammadans in India. But mis¬ 
taken pa the author L in his imputation of 
motives to England, be is right in his conclusion 
that the Allied policy towards Turkey was in 
many respects politically unsound. 

For a prop^ understanding, then, of the 
'Turkish problem necessary to empf^mise the 
strength of a powerful! section of public opinion 
in England, for that n.\uBt be one of i|ie deter¬ 
mining factors in the ulti'piate settlement. This 
attitude is due partly to this unprovoked entry of 
Turkey into the war on tb^ side of Germany. 
M. Gaillard ascribes her actioi;| to fear of Russian 
aggression and says in one of scattered refer¬ 
ences to this subject, “ the polic'V that the Allies 
pursued-at that time (August 1914) and that 
they have not wholly repudiated o,'>^iouBly proved 
that they would give a free ban <1 to Russia to 
carry out her ambitious schemes »in Coi.stanti- 
nople and Turkey-in-Asia as n rent^rd for her 
energetic share in the war.’’ This ^'statement of 
Allied policy is characteristic of thea.'^tbor. No 
authority is quoted in support of it. 1 The word 
“obviously" takes tbo place of fact i^^d argud 
roent. To explain Turkey's entry into'>the vthe 
he bsR to insinuate that the Allies had agnP^deable 


to respect ber neutrality at a nmment wberAed till 
were denouncing German violation of Brnment 
neutrality. Tbe statement is too ludicrourrency 
need contradiction. The fact is that Turkey India 
signed an alliance with Germany on August^ jute, 
1914, yritb the intention of attacking Russiod tbe 
cutting ber off from her Allies by closing t to a 
Dardanelles. Tbe real reasons for Turkey’s envbioh 
into tbe war were that she was in tbe gripJbjMt 
Germany and Germany had determined tbai 
Straits should be closed, and, secondly, that 
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fieented^ to 'the bore powefful sectioo of the 
Tork^eh Onbinet too good an opportunity to be 
missed forattackiog UuMia, the hereditary foe. 
The American ambaasador in Constantinople at 
the outbreak of war quotes Talaat Bey as Ba)iDg 
“ Russia is our greateat enemy and we are afraid 
of her. If now, whild Germany is,attacking 
Russia, we can give her a good strong kick and so 
make her poweiless to injure us for some time, 
it is Turkey’s interest to administer that kick.” 
But a more influential factor in determining the 
attitude of the Allies and in particular of Enj^land' 
was the Armenian massacres and deportations. 
The shadow of Armenia has darkens^ the 
English conception not only of the individual Tuik 
but of the Turkish State. Mr. Mahommed Ali is 
quoted as having said in his official intervievv with 
Mr. Lloyd George in March 1920, “1 have no brief 
for them ; I have no brief For the Turks, 1 have 
only a brief for Islam and the Indian Muslims. 
What we say is this, as 1 said to Mr. hlisbory let 
theru bo a thorough enquiry and if this thorough 
nDquii y is carried out and if it establisbos to the 
satisfadtion of the world that tbo Turks really 
have boon guilty of unprovoked iiiurdorn and have 
been guilty of these atrocities and horrililo crimes, 
then we will wish our hands of tho Turks. To us 
it is much more iinpurtant that not a single stain 

should remain on the fair name of Islam. 

no doubt there have been several outcries about 
them ; some evidence has been produced ; but there^ 
has been no thorough international inquiry which 
would satisfy the entire world, Muslim as well as 
Christian.” Tbo evidence of the occurrence of the 
atrocities is taken from four sources ; the reports 
of survivors; the reports of American con¬ 
suls ; reporta of German missionaries ; reports of 
conversations between the American Ambassador 
and Turkish ministers, in which u pdlicy of ex¬ 
termination was admitted. The evidence is so 
o^rwhelmiog that in the absence of any official 
Turkish |)rbdf tb the contrary the charges must 


be held as proved. ^Mr. Mahommed Ali hints and 
M. Ghutlard details at some length that Turkish 
action can be explained, if not oondoned, by the 
provocation given by Armenia^ inj^gues with 
Russia, the last fifty years there has been 

a party in Armenia which has agitated and 
schemed for separation from Turkey ; but, while 
such cui'duct would justify Turkey in taking 
drastic action against the* leac^^rs of sedition and 
rebellion, it would no more justify her in indiscri¬ 
minate aSd wholesale massacre and deportation 
than tbe^imiUr moyement in Ireland would have 
justified tbo British Government in resorting to a 
policj^ of exteripinatioD of the Irish. After what 
has happened it is not unnatural 4hat the Allies 
sUoufd havo misgivings as to theduture relations 
between Turkey and her Chr^tian subjects or that 
they should consider tihemaelves under a mdtal 
obligation to impose such conditions on TQrkey as 
will give a reasonable guarailtee that her Ohristian 
subjects will not be exposed* again to aimilar 
treatment. * 

No solutiob qf the *probl6m has ygt beau found 
and M. CUillM^ thinks none ever ^11 be. The 
Treaty of Sevres by which g section of the 
Armenians were formed into «iq independent re¬ 
public and a section of the Gfeeks incorporated 
with Greece provides no solution. It is % clumsy 
aiidsfutile attempt to reconcile two contradictory 
prificiples and pledges the reoognitiop of the 
national aspirations of Ainorites and* the main¬ 
tenance of Turkish political sovereignty in Asia 
Minor. Politically the most importat^t factor in 
the situation is the existence of a long established 
and powerful race of 8,000,000 Turks in Anatolia, 

* bolding the bridge conngeting^ Europe and Asia, 
It is highly desirable that that important link in 
the chain of world oommunioations should be in 
possession of a ppwer tapable of resisting external 
aggression. During the war, therefore, and at 
the armistice the Allied leaders frequently declared 
Wiat they had no intf^ntini or dours to unjAir 
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lurldflh sovereignty in Asia ^inor. Ibis point 
of policy was put most clearly by M. Hillerand 
in a debate in March 1920. **Firet of ail ” he said 
“ the Supine Qounoil deems it nMCssary to 
oigsnise a Turkey that can live aifd for this 
piu'pose it has seemed fit to maintain a Sultan 
in Constantinople. This is the only resolution 
that was made public and the only one that the 
British Governueijt dieclosed iu the House of 
Oommons for this purpose. Tbe same principle 
implies that Turkey will include, together with 
the countries inhabited mait^Iy by Moslems, tbe 
economic* outlets without which she could not 
thrive.” But the Treaty destroyed her 
economic independence and curtailed her resources 
by detatohing t^e outlets of two most important 
branches oi her commerce, Trebizond, the outlet 
fof the Black Sea trade, and Smyrna) the outlet 
Cor thd Levant trade. At tbe same' time an 
independent Armenia^eakens Turkey for defence 
against Russian rggreesion by taking from ber 
tbe command of ^er North-Eastern approscbes 
and tbe annexation of Smyrna establishes Greece 
in her Wesl^rn gateway. If it wu the object of 
Supreme Council to destroy Turkish sovereignty 
it could not have done it more ellectively than by 
putting two of tM most important strategic points 
of Anatolia into tbe hands of her enemies, for an 
independent but weak Armenia is bound to inriiue 
towards, Russm and not towards Turkey. 

Nor is the arrangement a satisfactory applica¬ 
tion of the principle of self-determination. Many 
groups of Armeoiaosi all tbe Armenians in 
Cilicia, for instance, and tbe Greeks beyond tbe 
Vilayet of Smyrna will remain Turkish subjects, 
end, vice versa, Turkish elements wRI come uoaer 
Greek and Armenian rule, although there .are 
very few ^.ocalitiea in which Greek and Armenians 
outnumber the Turk. Th« “unredeemed” groups 
will be centres of political agitation and unrest 
and Turkey will be te embittered by loss of terri- 
toty »bA ouuiy of ber gntijecti and co-religionistB 


as France was by 'the loss of* Alsace-Lorraine'. 
Britiafa approval of the policy adopted by tbe 
Supreme Oounoil was obviously due to the predo¬ 
minant influenoe of tbe Liberal Party. In fact 
any attempt to solve the problem by racial or 
religious considerations is doomed to failure, for 
tbe issue ip politioal, reafuiring tbe maintenence 
of Anatolia as an independent political and econo¬ 
mic uoit. In other words as the Turk is in 
possession with a population of eight millions tbe 
adminiHtratioo must be left to him. But such a 
decision would not debar the Allied Powers from 
exacting guarantees for the protection of minori¬ 
ties f^r which the J.aague of Nations or an iter- 
national cqtmmiHSion would be responsible. 

.Vnotber important part of tbe Turkish ques¬ 
tion ia the relatione between tbe Arabs and the 
Turks. Fora long time before the war there 
was antagonism between these two sections of 
MubamiuadariR. Tbe wsr however brought their 
rivittry to u bead and gave tbe Arab tbe opportu¬ 
nity to estah'ish his itidependeqce under the 
Sberif of Mecc.i. Tbe Arabian nationalist move¬ 
ment was supported by the Allies, mainly by 
Ore.it Britain, who pledged herself to support tbe 
formation of an Arab State in tbe Island of 
Arabia—the Jazirut-ul-Arab. In addition to tbe 
Paoineubi of Arabia “ the Island” includes Syria, 
Palotioe and Meoopotamia. In S^ria and Meso¬ 
potamia, the outlying portioDe of Arabia, Arab 
kingdoms have been set up under Emir Feisul, 
the son of Emir Hussain, formerly Sberif of Mecca 
and now, in addition. King of Arabia. To this 
policy M. Gaillard is frankly antagonistic, “ We 
disapprove,” be says, “ of bis (the Emir Feieei’e) 
policy and blame bis attitude because we believe 
Arabtap aspirations cannot be lawfully fulfilled at 
the lurks’ expense”. If that argument is accept¬ 
ed the principle of nationality and all claims to 
self-determination must be rejected. The rea¬ 
sons for the author’s opposition to tbe ArabUfi 
policy of tbe AUi« is that it if aategosistio to 
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lifWttb ambilioDB hi Syria wber« Kraoce has im. 
portent financial and oommeroial intcrMte, and in 
wbiob from the middle of the last oentury sbe 
had ezoeroieed a sort of Protectorate. Ber influ¬ 
ence has been especially powerful in Lebanon, 
where there is a numerous Christian population. 
Sbe has in fact been regarded as the protector of 
Roman Catholic interests in the Near East, a 
claim which brought her into untagoniam with 
Russia and which figured ae one of the causes of 
the Crimean War. As a result of the recent war 
Kranoa hoped to strengthen her position in S^ria ’ 
and in the Treaty of Sevres she wus given a 
mandate under the League of Nations ovef the 
country. The Arabs, however, resepted the 
position occupied by the French in Syria and as 
the Emir Feisal refused to recognise the 
Krench mandate be was deposed. M. Gaillard, 
of course, places the responsibility ^or hostili¬ 
ties on England. “Though tbo bulk of public 
opinion in Franco was averse to any mili¬ 
tary action in tihe Etst, either in Syria or in 
Turkey, yet France was driven to tight, as 
it weres by England and yet in a preceding 
page be had made several quotations from a 
debate in the English Farliaiuent in which the 
Krencb were criticised for sending an ultimatum 
to the Emir Feisal as King of Syria without con¬ 
sultation with England. The reason for the anta¬ 
gonism here displayed is French opposition to 
Arabian indepondence, in particular to their eeta- ^ 
blishment in Damascus which dominates Syria. As 
an uncompromising supporter of the restoration 
of the Turkish Empire M. Gaillard is naturally 
antagonistic to Arab claims to independence and 
therefoih to the English policy of supporting those 
claims to their full extent. But if the pripaples 
of nationality and self-determination are not to 
be rejected, it would be difficult to find a people 
to whom they could be more appropriately applied 
thJfh to the Arabe. In this part of their policy 
the AUm 0 have not been ahrioiuly attacked by tfae 


Turkish Nationalists or by the Indian Khilafat 
delegation. Mr. Mohammad Ali in bis statement 
of its olaime explicitly stated that Arab iode- 
pendeooe was not incompatible with Xjlamic obli¬ 
gations, pfbvided the claims of the Khalifa are 
recognised and he saw no difficulty in reconoiling 
those claims as Arabe and Turks are both Uoslems. 
Further, when it is considered that all that is 
greatest in Islamic civilisation, comes from the 
Arab, and that the Turk, in spite of M. Oailtard’s 
eulogies, b^ contributed very little in art, letters 
or science and has n^ieoted the material develop¬ 
ment of her Empire, especially in Syria and Meso¬ 
potamia, there ^ is additional * reason for taking 
these countries out of Turkish bands and leaving 
them Under the control of a race aa virile as and 
more intellectual than the Tqirks and dore closely 
assQ^ated Vitb the foi^nder of their religiffii. 
Whether ftie Arabs after centuries of suBjection 
and misrule will be found (Equate to the task of 

g S 

constructing and maintaining ^ confederation of 
Arab States has yet to be proved, but it seems 
that ooDsidergble advilntage will aoqyue to them 
by association for a time with an experienced 
* power responsible to the League ^f I^sfions. The 
cowectioQ should strengthen catber than detract 
from the reality of Arab independence, 

• 

The Aratfian movement too has been compli¬ 
cated by tho presence of minorities with claims 
for Plutonomy. Just as Anatolia has its Greek 
and Armenian problems, so Arabia* has been 

e 

confronted with similar problems in connection 
with Lebanon and^PalesUne.. Id Lebanon the 
majority of tbb population is Catholic Christian 
who from 18B0, until their constitution was sup- 
'^riesed by the Tuvks during thg war jiossessed an 
autonomous administration under European 
guarantee and the special protection of Franoe. 
Not unnaturally thd inhabitants of Lebanon 
demand the restoration of their autonomy with 
the collaboration of France. And just |8 in 
VmB&iB tile claims df. ite iabaUtMit^ egtesd 
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beyond Armenia Proper to Greater Armenia 
which includes the ArmeniaDS of Oiliots, so the 
problem of Lebanon ie made more intricate by 
the existeitse of*a Greater Lebanon which includes 
the sni'j ike of Tiipolie, Latakia, Hama<aDd Home, 
the possesion of which ie neceeeary for the econo¬ 
mic independence of Syria. There are therefore 
two conflicting inteieets in Syria, the Arabian 
demand for the • unity of Syrfk and Lebanon's 
claim for autonomy. In the support of her 
eep^ratiet demands Lebanon has lelied upon 
her traditional ooniirction with Francetand tbue 
France has come into collihion with the Arabs of 
Syria who view the relations pf Fran<e and 
Lebanon as something eimilar to the attitude of 
Buesia towards Armenia. It ie obrioue,' thbn, 
that an ind«ipendenb Lebanon would be an obetscle 
t^Syrian independence,, eepecislly owing to its 
contact with the harbour of Beirut which stands 
in the same relation to S^ria as Smyrna to Anato¬ 
lia. Thus the strength of French interests in 
Syria and her traditional connection with Lebanm 
account forr the antagonism .‘a section of 
the French public represented .bj M. Oaillard 
to the morement for Arabian unity, and, as 
England has throKghout supported Arab nation¬ 
al claims it" is not unnatural that the 
author) as a propagandist, has exa^erated the 
occasional lack of harmony there bus beeu be¬ 
tween French and English policy in the Near 
East, and has even insinuated that England de¬ 
sired to bring Syria under her own sueerainty. The 
Arabian irovdtaaept has also come into conflict 
with another small group with different leligious 
ideals and diverging national aim^ For a long 
time the <JewB ^ve boen clamouring for restora¬ 
tion to their ancient and national home in Palee* 
tine andiiave been supported by a strong Zionist 
organisation of world-Aide_,influence. This 
movement was encouraged by England during tbe 
war when the British Ckivemment pledged iteelf 
rap^t dewtsh eWms in Palwtine. The Tretty ' 


of Sevres, therefore,*' ^ve England a ra^date !n 
that country, but as tbe majority of the popula¬ 
tion are Arabs, tbe Syrian Government disapproves 
of the arrangement for fear that the political 
aims of the Zionists will be thereby fostered. It 
is neceasary, therefore, that British policy should 
be limited to the settlement of Jews in such a 
way as to prevent conflict with tbe domiciled Arab 
population and established interests and should 
in no way countenance Jewish political ambitions. 
British policy has fostered the movement towards 
Arabian independence and unity and it should do 
nothing that will in any way impair Arabian 
sove^ignty. It cannot therefore juetiflably 
countenaece the establishm^t of semi-political 
enclaves in Syria or . Pales^e, bat it is all to the 
interest of the Arabs that the agricultural and 
industrial prosperity of their provinces should be 
restored with tbe initial assistance of foreign 
capital. 

4Ehres other points in tbe Turkish policy of ttie 
Allies have to be noticed—the questions of 
Thrace, Constantinople and the Straits. In bis 
often quoted summary of English war aims 
Mr. Lloyd George declared that the Allies 
were not fighting to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of tbe rich and renowned lauds of 
Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominatingly 
Turkish in race nor did they challenge tbe mein- 
tenaoce of the Turkish Empire in tbe homeland of 
the Turkish race with its capital in Constanti¬ 
nople, but the passage between the Mediterrane¬ 
an and tbe Black Sea would be internationalised 
and neutralised, while Arabia, Armenia, Mesopota¬ 
mia, Syria and Palestine were entitled to recogni¬ 
tion of tbeit separate national ambitions^ It has 
been frequently stated that the Treaty of Sevres 
violated tbe pledges given by the Atlies,Aat it 
must be admitted that the Treaty does not diverge 
very far from tbe policy outlined by Mr, Lloyd 
George and, though exception may be taken it 
on political grounds, with the ezeeptioi) of the 
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estaUiBbmeDt of tfle Oreeka ia Smyrna and possi¬ 
bly in Thraoo, it cannot be attacked on the score 
of the violation of pledges nor was Ur. Lloyd 
George’s statement objected to at the time by any 
ooosiderable section of public opinion in England, 
India or elaewbere. The establishment of the 
Greeks in Smyrna was* undoubtedly ^ political 
blunder, but the problem of Thrace is much more 
complicated. Geographically Thrace is part of the 
basin of the Maritza which ia the natural outlet 
for the commerce of the country that occupies the 
upper waters : on that ground it should be held 
by Bulgaria. On the other hand the power occupy¬ 
ing Constantinople must regard Thrace wi^b its 
clearly marked geographical features as i(s natural 
bulwark of defence against attack from the West. 
Hence the long-standing antagonism of Turkey 
and Bulgaria, an antagonism that was temporarily 
suspended during the war by Turkey’s cession to 
Bulgaria of 700 si^uore miles of Thrace and half 
Adrianople. The situation has been further com¬ 
plicated by the ^pension of Greece into Macedonia 
after the last Balkan war and her advance to the 
Maritza* after the overthrow of Bulgaria in the 
recent war. As a reward for her support of the 
Allies in the latter part of the war she fa.os claimed 
Thrace and based her claims on the fact that 
Greeks form a majority of the population of the 
province. But there has been no teliable 
census of the population for many years. In his 
reply to the Indian Muslim delegation Mr. Lloyd 
George gave 1894 os the date of the last reliable 
census when the Greeks numbered .^04,000 and 
Mmssalmans 265,000 (and there would be many 
MuBsalmans who were not Turks) while Bulgarians 
numbered only 75,000. Since 1894'there have 
been considecable movements of population re¬ 
sulting from the wars in which Turkey has been 
engaged and in which large numbers ofGheoks have 
tied or been expelled from Thrace, and so if a 
deefbion is sought on racial grounds it would be 
only fair to take into consideration the number of 


875 

Greek refugees and^ deportees since 1894. For 
1919 Mr. Lloyd George gave the figures M 
313,000 Greeks and 225,000 Turks ; M. Gaillard’s 
figures are* 360,000 Turks againsj 224,000 
Gyeeks. Ih any case numbers are so evenly 
balanced that a settlement of the question on 
racial grounds would not provide a satisfactory 
solution; and as Turkey will be left in possesaion 
of Constantinople she ahoul^ retain Eastern 
Thrace, which includes the vilay et of Adrianople 
leaving Greece with Western Thrace which 
' Bulgaria has bad to surrender. 

An impartial view of the Turkish 'problem 
cannot but make it clear that'tbe Allies have on 
no occasion been actuated by AntivMusIim feel- 
‘ ing. 1^0 Muhammadan has been molested in the 
practices of bis religion ; t^^e Holy Places have 
beftn^left untouched : theye has been no interffit*- 
ence with* the spiritual allegiance of Islafn ; the 
Allies have no quarrel witk*Muhammadans, and 
indeed had none with Turkey \^l\ Turkey forced 
one upon them. Religious sentiment, however, has 
been evoked iQ*many <|uartere ; on t^e one hand 
it is contended t^at the treaty with Ti^rkey must 
be in barmpny with Islamic priogples and on the 
otl^er that certain groups Bhoul4 not be left under 
Moslem domination. The problftn has been im¬ 
mensely complicated by these consideratiops nn<S 
the^jiolitical issues have been practically eclipsed. 

TBey have been further obscured &y an extreme 
application of the doctrifie of self-detmrmination. 
HoVover sound a political principle that may be, 

' it cannot be applied to fragments of rajes scatter¬ 
ed in ineohesi^e units over a country in which a 
difterent race has long predominated. It may 
legitimately be applied tp Arabia, ^ut not to 
Armenians aad Greeks in Asia Minor and Jews in 
Palestiue. » 

But whether t|}o pioblem is considered from 
the religious, racixl or political point of view, it 
will be generally admitted that the Turk himself 
caused the trouble. , The Revolution of 1908 
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set up a constitutional Qov^nment under the 
Committee of Union and Progreee. When the 
Young Turk party overthrew and imprisoned the 
Sultan, AMur Hamid, in 1908, and set up undeh 
the Committee of Union and Progreee a conetitn- 
tional foray of Government, it was hoped that a 
new era had dawned for Turkey, in which every 
seotion of the Empire, regardless of race or creed, 
would participate.^ But the early promise of the 
new Government was never realised. The leaders 
of the revolution, Enver P<iaba and I'alaat Bey, 
made themselves as autoorati 9 as the Si^ltan they 
ha d deposed, adopted similar methods of govern¬ 
ment and instead redressing the grievapces of 
the variouB groups and nationalities within their 
Empire attempted to denationnlise tbehi by a 
policy of ^rcible Tnrkification ; bringing ruin, not 
Itineration to their country. .Thus the Tu^kfeb 
Government has roused i-eligious sentiment by its 


treatment of its Christian subjects ;*eooentoated 
national and separatist sspirations from Albania 
in the Noilb-West to Arabia in the South-East; 
and imperilled the integrity of their Empire by 
their unprovoked attack on Buseia. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Allies should effect 
a reduction of Turkish political power after the 
war, as they have reduced the political power of 
Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. To presume 
that Turkey may use her political power for oun- 
quest and aggression but may not lose territm'y 
hereelf for religious reasons ia an untenable posi¬ 
tion. At the same time the terms imposed upon 
her must be just. In this case justioe demands a 
serupuloqe adherence to the implied promise 
given in Mr. Lloyd George’s deolaratioo of war 
aims and in so far as the Treaty of Sevres 
has departed from that declaration, it requires 
revieion. 


THE SPRING HAS COME 

BY 

I 

MR. B. N. SALETORE. 


The Spring has come, O Violet Flower, 
Why do you dream apart ? • 

The buds*have blossomed in my garden, 
And a pigeon moans in my heart. 

W w 

' t , 

The birds in glittering air are flying, 

But my pigeon flutters only ; 

C 

« ( 

The creepers dance within the lorest, . 
But your sandal-tree is lonely. 

The bees have come, O Violet Flower, 
Erom out your fragrant he^t, 


To drink bright honey in my garden... 

■ Why do you dream apart ? 

With joy the creepers in the forest, 

Arc dancing like plumes in wind : 

But the dew is under my languorous eyelids, 
And longing is in my mind. 

O take the blossoms in my garden, 

And still the pigeon in my heart: * 

« 

For the Spring has come, O Videt Flower, 
Anff how can I live, apart ? 
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democracy in. ENGL AND’ 

By 

Mr. P. P. N. sircar, m.a., f.r.e.s., (lond). 


L EOKY thug begins his book culled '* Demo- 
craoy end Liberty ” : 

“ The molt rimarkabla poUtioal oharaotertatio of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century hae unquee* 
tionably been the oomplete'displacement oftthe centre 
of power in free goveromente, and the accompanying 
change! in the prevailing theories about the principle! 
on which representative government should be based. 
It has extended over a great part of the civilised 
world, and. although it has had all the effects of a 
profound and far reaching revolution, it has in some 
of the most conspicuous instances, been effected with* 
out any act of violence or any changes in the external * 
frame work of government.” 

The uoiversal idea in the 18tb century was 
that the right of voting was* not n natural 
right, but a right given by logislation on grounds 
of expediency, or, in othev words for the benefit 
of the state. The House of Commons being the 
most powerful element of the constitution since 
the Revolution of 1G88, nothing in the constitu¬ 
tion wag deemed more important than the effici¬ 
ency of the machino, and measures of parlia¬ 
mentary reforms were held good or bad exactly in 
pioporliion as they conduced to this end. The 
objects to be attained were very various and they 
were beat attained by n great variety and 
diversity of reproHontatiun. It was necessary to 
bring together a body of men of sufficient intelli¬ 
gence and knowledge to exercise wisely their great 
power in the state. It was necessary to represent 
in their due proportion the various fbrms and 
tendencies of political opinion existing in the* 
nation. It was necese.ary to represent with the. 
same completeness and proportion the various and 
often conflicting class interests, so that the wants 
of eacbxlass might bo attended to and the grie¬ 
vances of each class might be heard and redressed. 
It was also in the highest degree necessary that 
the property of the country should be specially 
and strongly represented. Parliament was essen¬ 
tially a machine for taxing, and it was^therefore 

* A paper read at a meeting of the Calcutta Presi¬ 
dency Opllege Politics Seminar. 
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right tbat^ those who paid taxds should have a 
decisive v^ce, and that those who chiefly paid 
should chiefly control. The indiasoluhle connec¬ 
tion between taxation and representalion was 
the very mainspring of English conceptions 
of freedom. lliat no than •should be taxed 
except by^ his own consent was the principle 
which was at the root of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. IttVas the chief source of all extensions of 
representative government, and it was also the 
true defence of the property qualification and 
voting privileges which coneentrAed the chief 
power in the hands of the classA who were the 
lar^dst tax payors. . * 

Thus wp see agrowing tendency towar^ dentb- 
cracy and the idea of “for the benefit of the 
sUte” gradually change, into “for the benefit of 
the people". Lot us now survg^ how the idea of 
Nomocracy developed iji practice ip England. 

The first 22/ears of George Ill’s reign diaplay- 
' ed the augmen^d force and activity of popular 
movoments. That monarch in* bis edeavour to 
revive the personal influence o^ the sovereign in 
the govornipont uf the state aroused a spirits 
of ogposition, which suddenly revealed tl*e power 
of *p^bHc opinion, and developed new agencies for 
giving expression to The storm of redi- 
cido and abuse by which Lord Bute was driven 
from Royal favour : the bold agitation of John 
W ilkies : the ^inersaring boldtiess off the press r 
the triumphant persistence of the* printers in 
jiujilisbifig jiirliamentary proceeedinge, the turbu- 
lant spirit of the people, the influence exerted by 
public meetings and political associations and the 
increasing freedom of speech, in Parliament, are 
symptoms of a ddmecratic force long unknown in 
the land of the Britons. 

The contest between the two leading panties in 
England in relatipn to- the insurgent colonists 
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brought out, in bold relief, the democratic princi* 
pies of 1642 and 1688, namely, the unlawfulneea 
of taxation without the consent of tax-payers, 
and the ri^ht of the people to resi^ oppression 
by force. Ibis controversy rmulted id^the form¬ 
ation of a small democratic party in England 
while tl(e *ultimate success of the rebellion, end 
the triumph of the English party which bad espou¬ 
sed the cause of the colonies further advanced the 
principles of democracy. 

But the failure of these organiaations^n securing 
any definite end, was due to, the fact ^tbat they 
embraced no persons of position or infiuence, and 
they were sternly rapressed by the authority of 
Parliament, tlbe principles of the French 
revolutionary leaders and their wild blood-tfairffti- 
ness outraging humanity, recoiled the highes and 
noddle clasaes of English society ‘ from ,aiiy 
contact? with democracy. ' 

The revolutionary Hars into which the French 
Revolution had Regenerated, cast a deepening 
shadow over the'minds of the great body of 
English people and they haU begun to look to the 
Revolution, with sentiments of foar and re¬ 
pugnance. * tlut ,,there was still a small, but noisy ' 
and turbulent, par|;y, favouring the Revolutionary 
principles, and <showing sympathy with the 
Jacobins of Paris. Their views were published 
in hand-bills, nswspapers and other democratic 
tracts. , ' 

Several ^moieties, whiAh bad been formed for 
other objects, npw avowed their sympathy and 
fellowship with, the rev/ilutionary party in France, 
correepondent with political clubs and public men 
in Paris; and imitated the sentiment, the 
language, and the cant then in, vogue across the- 
Channel. Of these the most conspicuous were 
the “ Revolution Society ”, the '* Society fof 
Constitutional Information^” and the '* London 
Corresponding Society.” 

These societies animated .by a common senti¬ 
ment published sundry resolutions addresses 


of a democratic character somhtimed amounting 
to sedition. Their wild and visionary schemes, 
captivating to a lower class of politidans, served 
only to discredit and endanger liberty. They 
were repudiated by the Society of Friends of 
the People ”, and by all the earnest and temperate 
refomers ,of the time as Maine puts it, " they 
shocked the sober, alarmed the timid, and 
provoked, if they did not justify, the severities of 
government.” 

But democracy, in England, though effectually 
repressed as an outward danger to the state, 
became, from that time a political force, which 
was /lestined to acquire increasing power and 
development. For thirty ye^rs the repressive 
policy of Oovernment was .maintained ; prose¬ 
cutions of the press abounded ; and the popular 
discontents of the last years of the regency, 
brought down upon the press, and upon publib 
meetings, restrictions of increased severity, 

?be AX acts of Lord Sidmouth moy be taken 
as the turning point in the fortunes of English 
liberties. Under the dark shadows of the 
French Revolution, Society bad RuppoK.od the 
reprea-^ive measures of the government ; but in 
1819, when the fires of that revolution had 
burned out, and democracy was no longer a 
danger, restraints upon public liberty were 
received with far less favour. They were opposed 
by many political leaders the time, by the 

4 

Whig party in P.irliament, who alleged that it 
was calculated to excite groundlea* jealouHies and 
alarms, and to weaken the popular sentiment; and 
this feeling continued throughout the reign of 
George IV. 

During this long period of repi-essioo,' society 
had ut),dergone remarkable changes. , It bad ad¬ 
vanced in power, in knowledge, and in political 
sentiment.' The middle class had attained far 
higher influenoe and consideration; and new 
generations were claiming a fuller recognition* in 
society and in politics. The exclusive territoria 
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upon whicti the social privileges and poli¬ 
tical power had long been founded, could not 
much longer be maintained. An advanoing eociety 
and growing interests demanded a wider polity. 

The facility of commerce and nnvigition, and 
the growth of towns, which received an impetus 
since the accession of George Hi, and the revo¬ 
lution in the field of industry, had transformed 
the eociety. The constant accvimuiation of capi¬ 
tal had created a considerable body of gentry, and 
a new middle class, whose claims tu a share of poli¬ 
tical power could not be ignored. , 

While the relations of the land to the trading 
classes were undergoing these notable chants, the 
Chuinh WON also losing much of her exclbsivcantho- 
rity, as the rejire.sentative of the national faith. 

The Church and the land hud been finii allies, 
tho power of both was alike impaired^ They bad 
auccesbfuily tuaiutained religious disahdities, u 
narrow and corrupt electoial systoui, the mani¬ 
fold abusua of close corporations, a ciim^niil ttode 
of reckless sm^rity, unequal and oppressivo taxes, 
and injurious vcHtrictiucs upon tiado and upon 
the food and labour of the people. The conser¬ 
vative powers of aorioty had now tu oucotiiiter tho 
restless and aggressive forces of democracy. "I’be 
country was opposed to the towns; and the 
Church to Catholics and Non-Conformists. And in 
the approaching struggle, society was now armed 
with new weapons for coping with i^s powerful 
rulers in church and state. , 

The political education of the country had kept 
pace with the material and social progress. The 
freedom of the press was completely established. 
Henceforth a freedom of opinion unknown in any 
other age or country, and unexemplified agencies 
for its expression, brought every class ofr society 
within the extonded thought and deliberation. 
Tho democracy of small stiitcs bad raised its voice 
in etreete and market-places ; tbo democracy of 
the great English monarchy made it6elf heard 
through its multitudious press, 


Another agency for the expression of pubUc 
opinion was found in the increasing development 
of political associations and public meetings. By 
•these instr^iments of agitation t|re« p^ular cause 
9 f Wilkies had been supported ; the movement in ' 
favour of economical and parliamentary reform 
advanced ; the abolition of the slave trad^ achieved. 

In the meantime democracy had received a 
strong impulse from t^^ recent revolution in 
France in 1830; and the circuaistanoe of the 
time encifuraged its activity. A popular ministry 
was at Jength engaged in passing a measure for 
the enfranchisement of the people. * 

The gradi^l entensions,* from 1832 down 
to-duy, of the principle and scope of representative 
government, cu1uin.ating in the ^st extension of 
the*fraucbise given by the Reform Xct of 1918 
^PCkcommonly s^id to mark, in the aggregate^be 
slow but certain triumph of democracy. * 

Soon after, nu orgapis&tion was formed called 
the Chartist movement which (^Ananded five things, 
'universal suffrage, vote by balbt, annual parlia- 
monts, payafttit of members, and the abolition of 
property <juMf£catiun. It consistpd mainly of 
working people It received wo sympathy from 
the higher and middle closfies of men. The 
movement was unsuccessful at any practical ise^e, 
bec.auBe of*u)utua] distrust among leaders and 
followers ; tho conflicts between iqorul force were 
more damiiging to the ^cause than all the repres- 
sjvo measures of government. They argued 
a mcutal unfitness to manage ’the affairs of the 
party, still more,, ther-.ii{ire,, thd affairs of the 
nation. Their judgment was coarect. It is 
ignorance Vbich isolates men, keeping each 
individual intriiitched in hi^ owi^ notions and 
prejudicos, and therefore unable or unwilling to 
merge bis will in the collective will, dgnorance, 
accordingly, though the best ally of despotism is 
the deadliest foo of democracy. 

People became conceited by shallow know¬ 
ledge. Their mind^ awakened by newspaper articles • 
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or boated club rhetorics olung tn its shred of 
truth, as if it were the wbble truth. Such 
Was the perilous positioo of British Democracy io 
the ChartisUtit^es. The imitatioo by the Chartist, 
of Cootineotal revolutionary metboJs wtu, there¬ 
fore, futile, arraying against them here that force 
of public ophiioo, which at Rome, Milan, Paris, 
Berlin and Vienna had entlmaiastiually greeted 
the dawn of democracy. , 

The exclusion of poor men from the House of 
Commons had been one of the grievances against 
which the Chartist had vigorously protested. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Reform BUI of 1866 was ooc of 
the old type-postponing for the present the ques¬ 
tion of redistribution of seats. He dealt only with 
electoral fraDchi||e. <.4 . 

Tike Reforn BUI of 1867 inaugurated a period of 
UQi^St and political unstability. The fuadamenffaJ. 
cauM of the revulsion in popular feeling, ^perhaps, 
resided in the unprepai^dness of the new electo¬ 
rate for duties. It hot certainly educated 
up to the level of liis. Gladstone’s reforming ^eal. 

Br^EKT Proqxiess 
• « • 

The South-African war, which began in the 

autumn of 16d9, completely oversbadowe/i British 

domestic policies for, a time. The Liberal Party 

experienced a greaV revival after the close of the 

South African war in 1902. More netable even 

4 

than complete revival of the Liberals was the 
advent of the ^oneval Election of 1900, and the 
existence of ^bis party has*^i' 0 Ktly inllueocod the 
social policy of liberalism. 

Concurrently with this great extension of state 

* t , 

action in social and iudustrial relations has been 

a 

renewed activity in the sphere of more distinc¬ 
tively political reforms. The (^nflicts botweeb 

a. « * ^ 

Lords and Commons again bocauio acute after 
the Liberal triumph at the General Election of 
1906 and reached a climax in the fejection by the 
Lords of the Ridical view by the Parliament Act 
uf 1911 a meoRuro which murks an important 

stage in British constitutional development. « 


i 

During this period r^f rapid extensive social ^od' 
political 'reforms t.he almost coihpleto importance 
of deojocraqy in the sphere of foreign policy has 
been mure strotigly evident than ever before. 
Vast and fundamental changes in British inter¬ 
national relations have been carried out without 
reference to Parliament.^ The sepiration bet¬ 
ween the public relations of European states and 
and what appears to be the true attitude of the 
people towards each other is becoming wider and 
wider and present some of the grandest and most 
difficult problems that democratic government bos 
still to solve. 

The, Independent Labour Party was formed in 
1893. In 1900 .a J.ibour Repre,sentation Commit- 
'tee was constituted to promote tbe direct repro- 
Boiitatiun of the working classes in tbe House of 
CoiiimoDH. In tbe general Election of 1906 they 
returned two members. 

The bopcK cherished by large sections of tbe 
working slasses by the advent of a l.aboui- Party, 
ill Britibh Politics buve been fuUilled only in 
part. The rise oi prices, which is a world pbono- 
meiion in recent years, has been accompanidd by a 
currei ponding rise in money wages ; and therefore 
reaUwoges have beon steadily falling in a time of 
greatly expanding wealth and prosperity. Tbe 
apparent failure of political action to remedy this 
state of alTaii.sbas led to the formation of the 
anti-political policy known as Syndicalism. 

'riio sympathetic strikes buve become familiar 
in Britain, and movements to paralyse national 
industry have been attempted. Thus wo see 
society is passing through stages viz., Trade 
Unionism, Idocialism and then Byndicdlism de¬ 
generating iato anarchy. 

The struggle that bad been slowly maturing 
since 1864 betwueu tbu two Houses of Parliament 
ended in favour of the Commons. Tbe Lords were 
deprived of their lust vestige of power in regard 
to Money 'Bills and on other legislations, thei): 
veto was limited to a power of delay of two years. 
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.O 09 Dotabla fSatuio of «the eia of great 
legislative aotivity*that began with the ^oeral 
election of 1906, is the revival of moveweuts for 
electoral reform. The Acts of 1885 are no longer 
accepted ae final by democrats and the demand for 
manbood suii'rage has been increasing in strength. 

But by for the most* controversial onpect of 
franchise question is that of women's suffrage. 
The movement for women’s suffrage for which 
John Stuert Mill did so much, was dormant for 
many years but underwent a great revival after 
tbe General Election of 1906. . 

Acts passed in 1007 enabled them to be elected 
member of Town and County Councils and ^ven 
to become Mayors and Provosts of the Mwns. At 
prasent, hdwever, all restrictions have been 
removed and at the last General Election, a 
woman member was practically returned by tbe 
Sinn Feiners in Ireland. 

Tbe movement for proportional ropreM^ntation 

« « 

hits made steady progi-e-<s under the able leader¬ 
ship of Lord Cdurtoey and liurd Avebury, and 
has a large mon.sure of support in all political 
parties. 

Payment of ineinbors iiilroduced in 1911, at 
the motion of Mr. Lloyd George, has opened tLo 


»8i 

doors of the House of Commons to poorer men 
than have usually been able to seek suffrages. 

LttUnz f^ire is no longer a living force in 
British Social politico, and all paztim iroold seem 
to accept the state as one of the main agencies for 
improving tbe couditions of life.and laly>ur for the 
mass of the people. * 

The mid-victorian controversy regarding Free 
Trado and Protection has &een fh a large measure 
revived, a^d its echoes mingle with those of tbe 
soeial issues that have more recently come to the 
front. ^ ’ • 

The new concentration of aJjiberu! policy, as 
displaced in tbb anti-destitution ai.d insurance 
ptopo^Is of the government which in some form 
are already embodied in Old Age Pessions and 
sucb other, policies are ste(>s towards furt^r 
dove)opmi)pt of the spiritf. • 

‘ The vast extension of t^e franchise given by 
the Reform Act of 1918* marks an undoubted 
triumph of democracy in EogloDd, 

Thus after so many years of havd struggle and 
repression, dSntocracy in England fihb gained a 
• foothold from wAicb it can no longerHw easily set 
back, and'wbicb is playing a prominent part in 
tb£ Hritieb polity. , 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 

• By 

• MISS BERYL* THOMPSON 


I N recent years Burmese public opinion lias 
been emphatic against Indian immigration, 
and cries of indignation at its existence have 
been heard from tbe village council to that Of the 
Legislative. No doubt aound reasons support 
these protests; but yet another form of immigra¬ 
tion, Chinese immigration, whose danger to 
national life has been clearly recognised by far 
more energetic end enterprising races than the 


Burmese, tjuietly goes on, except for an 
occaeioD^I and unsupported weak voice in dissent 
and moreover will Continue, as it nowodoea, almost 
i^un^ptitiously unless Burma is uwakenod from 
her present stupor on this point to a dee^r sense 
of her responsibilRy. 

Tbe primary reasons why this threatening 
shadow overhangs the country are commeo to 
tlfbee which have, no -legislation against such 
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immigration, Tbe most important is, as every* 
body knows, the congested state of China, in 
tbe footsteps of which follow keen and strenuous 
oompetitiu^ for the very neoeseitiee of life, and 
scarcity of money; which all give birth to ,a 
natural desire to emigrate. This desire to 
emigrate to a foreign country is increased by 
a lack of colonies ; insufficiently developed natural 
resources, and indpstrian, to relsTtivety cope with 
the demands of tbe population. 

• 

When the Celestial, in bis native land, has 

made Uj^bie mind to emigratb, tbe inAuence of 

his neighbours and relatives is a determining 

factor in the choice of the laifd of bis future 

domicile. Ue* hears of tbe facilities afforded in 

• * * * 
Burma for,.u rapid rise in life. He is swayed in 


choice by the sudhesses of his own pountrynon 
id Bnyna, and he eagerly decides, {vhenVteis 


convinced that Burjna is a Buddhist country ' 
under a just rule ; not yet cursed with a similar 
competition to tbal' of his own ; blessed with an 
absence of castet-prejudices^ where even the poor¬ 
est of the ^oor have always a' ^oof over their 
heads, and < the bare necessitR^s of life, and< 


Burma, who is (intimate 'with' its •rural 
aspects are conspicuous for t'be absenoe of the 
Chinese grooer whom caste prejudices no doubt 
keeps away. 

Tbe career of many a successful Hokkien in 
Burma commences as a poorly paid assistant in 
the grocery of a Burmesh village. The strenunu 
struggle for existence in his native land inculcates 
within him an overwhelming desire to acquire an 
independence and tbe comforts of life. He 
applies himself assiduously and devotedly to tbe 
fulfilment of this desire. Thus he stands 
supported by a recognised national characteris¬ 
tic (or hard ^nd constant work, ,at a great 
advantage and above the average Barman 
rustic at the starting post in bis race of life in 
Burma. In a few years by stinting himself from 
all but the bare necessities of life, he thriftly 
gathers together from his ipoagre earnings sutli- 
cient to establish himself on bis own, as thegi'ocer 
of* anchor village; where he now seizes to the 
full extent the opp)rtunity awarded by tbe 
Buddhist laws of the country ; which forbids any 
conecieuttouB Buddhist from rearing live stock for 


where on bis arrival an appeal to tbe‘society of 
his sect, (the b^‘>n^'to furnish him with funds a'nd 
obtain employment for him is hardly ever rejected. 
Thus the influx continues. 

<> , 

Of the Chinese clans that find their way^into 

Burma, the Hokkien, the^/intonese, and theHaka 

are tbe chief. .The second and third generally 

confine themselves t» urban areas ; but the first 
• « > 

to a resident of Burma is practically a sect wholly 
of traders, and has, with Rangoon sas the source 
of tbe inflex, overrun t^e country, and established 
itself throughout Burma. Any important village 
in Lowv Burma is a rare exception, if it does 
nut depend on tbe Hokkien grooer for its sup¬ 
plies, and Upper Burma is attaining a similar 
Condition. Tbe villages ia the beneal and 

i 

Madras Presidencies to a yisitor of this provinte, 


tbe market, and from there, with efforts crowned 
by successee, wholesome and unsavoury, within 
twenty years we find him a leading and inllueu- 
tial citizen of one of our towns. 

One wondere whether it is quite political to 
allow tbd rural trade of Burma to be fairly mon- 

* opolised by an alien race. As this question has 

• not reached, (so it seems,) tbe climax when the 

important task of a bill to prohibit Chinese immi¬ 
gration which touches international relations, can 
be safely contemplated, efforts to retard aod break 
up tbe mouopUzation of the rural trade by these 
aliens are being indirectly made by district offi¬ 
cials of the co-operative department. But their 
efforts are hardly crowned with success and the 
danger qtill grows. * 
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The Pre^fent Educational Needs of India 

, By 

Mr. GOPAL KRISHNA., m.a, m.r.a.L 
Head Hosier, Sanatan Dharm High'School, Etawah,C(7.P.) 


I ^DUOATION is a transferred subject. Every 
y thoughtful Indian expects that Indian 
ministers will introduce some radical changes 
and substantial modifications in the present 
system of education, which has long since 
been decried os defective ; while (or some, they 
aro the cynosure on the pedagogical firmament of 

India. Even a layman in bis blissful ignorance ‘ 

• 

remarks that, in no distant future, Primary edu¬ 
cation in the country shall be free and compul¬ 
sory. 'However, the period is the bei^inning of 
educational renaissance in modern India. Strange 
to say that instead of probing the educational 
problem of the country, for which the time was 
r]uite ripe in the last quarter, and pfesenting a 
definite scheme for the consideration and guid¬ 
ance of the ministers of education, tbo aften^n 
of the whole co^intry, through the pross as well as 
the pulpit, wa.s focussed on non-co-operation 
even inethe sphere of education. It was no less 
than a sacrilege. 

i<'urtunnte)y the classic records of Dr. Sadler’s 
Oommission, which has rendered yeoman's service, 
aro at our disposal and supply enough material to 
a modern educationalist in India but they furnish 
data for improving only the higher education in 
the country and sadly lack in determining modifi¬ 
ed lines of work for our primary and secondary 
education, mostly because the jurisdiction of the ' 
commission was a university and not education in 
general. India is an agricultural continent with 
possibilities of industrial and commercial deve¬ 
lopment and as such the principle of higher jeduca- 
tion for the masses is neither applicable to, nor 
praotioable for, this country. Primary* education 
is the birth-right of every child in all civilised 
countries and he should get it. To impart 
secondary education on an extensive scale so as 


to supply/be internal demands of a nation and 
higher education to bigger brains to improve the 
status of a country, is the bounden du\y,of every 
state which is to be held responsible to Higher 
Powers, if it is unfaithfut.to thjs sacred trust. 

Free and compulsory primary education is, no 
doubt, the* preseing need of the country and the 
Booner it^ie provided, the better ; but difficulties, 
almost insurmountable at the present stage, are to 
be overcome before one can think of introducing 
this scheme. .Apart from it, the fisting eystem 
of.seeondary education is also ^pen to much 
obje<;tion and necessitates immediate* action for 

e 

in^Aovement. The greatest charge laid Md 
perhaps jS-stly, against the instruction imported at 
present in Indian High Scjjoole, is that an over¬ 
whelming majority of thb alumni of our schools 
Ipok upon service only as the ultimate goal of their 
education. ITnless this point of tiew is changed, 

* 9 * t 

unless the horizon of school education is broadened, 
*and unless the instruction ia made pi^ctical and 
useful,” all other attempts woul<^ be pretentious and 
futile. “ How to provide efiectiva education must 
always be tb^ most vital question a nation oAi 
deal^witb, as it ie the most vital question a family 
can deal with,” is the aoiind advice bf Tbring. 

The easy .solution ol^tbe quostioni “How to 
make education efiectivo,” lios in (i) the introduction 
of technical, industrial arjl como^ercial elements 
in the present, cuiHcula of Indian High Bchools, 
(ii) the elim^ation of harmful and deteriorating 
proceeseS fouud in/bo present system and (iii) the 
organisation of the piv» •asion of tonebing. 

* Intboduction Industmal and 

Education 

Every stud^. •**** *^liticsl science knows that 
the salvatj^^ gjjjy jjg achieved 

throu^, , and commercial advance, 
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la tba history of Asia, the {mlitioal success of 
Japan aohieved by means of her educational in¬ 
stitutions leading to her oommereial^ prosperity, 
furnishes al t^ieal example which beckons young 
India to learn a lesson and follow her fdbtsteps at 
least, if sh^ has not yet received a stimulus from 
the oomiheroial lead of the West. If we could 
afford facilities for this sort of training in our 
schools, we may crnsidfirably relieve our youths 
from the dread of poverty which now constantly 
hovers over them and also develop in some the 
industrial or commercial instincts which now die 
away in their latent or nrtsoent condition or at 
the beet remain undeveloped It; is everywhere 
true that * 

Full mas7 a gem of purest ray sereue, ■ ■ 

The dark unfathoraed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flpwer is born to blush uaseea, 
w And waste its fragrance in the derert air., 

The oenoeption of educatiou as'a process where¬ 
by the material and moral progress of a nation can 
be attained, if scrutinized thoroughly, gets redu¬ 
ced to induttrUU vfficienci/. The institutions of 
the United Status of America and ,Japan are an 
illustration'o^ thU very conceptidn'of education. 
For examp^.e a boy in the higher forms of an 
Upper Secondary ^School, side by side with cram¬ 
ming dry formulas of organic chemistry, gdts 
interested in his work, does well, and ^is materially 
benefiteil when he is also given some ti-ainin^ in 
applied chemistry. c 

EUMINATION OF HSRMiV^L AND DsTBStORATINO 


Prockssem. 

The most astounding factor which is a great 
stumbling block in the way a! making any real 
progress and which has so very frequently been 
brought to the notice of the country, ie the ^c-^ 
quisition of koowlbdge to .pugh a foreign medium. 
Its defects are too glarin^^p known to 

be mentioned at anylent j.. "* doubt, Eoglish 

Language has become an attait 

India and so much the bt , in acquaint- 

anoB ^ith any one Buropea. ^ ^beom- 

^ iflitor of this pr . « 

tely necessary for the pti i h-ysmtic 


nountry but it abo&ld be English as a eoifipul- 
sory language only, nothing more and noth¬ 
ing lees,* Experience has also contradict¬ 
ed the common belief that with English 
as medium of instruction a boy’s capacity to 
express himself in English is increased, rather 
as a matter of fact his efiiciency to express him¬ 
self in correct English suffers badly with no gain 
except the knowledge of a few terras and techni¬ 
cal words. The ofen-quoted argument that there 
are no efficient vernacular teachers and standard 
vernacular books for the higher classes of an 
upper secondary school is no argument inasmuch 
as itpis a question, pure and simplf, of supply 
and demand. Moreover, we have the experienoe 
of a province before us, in so far as thl^ question 
of providing vernacular teachers is concerned. The 
Education papartment in the Punjab trains senior 
vernacular teachers whom it certifies as (juaiified 
to teach all subjects in a high school except. Eng¬ 
lish. (f avoid entering into details.) 

B«!/ond all doubts aecondart/ education in India 
shall ItecMns less eepensive and more fruitful, i/ 
vernacular is adojded ns tits mediiivi of instruction 
and tits many fAtu saved amid be more profitably 
for effecting other improvements. Matri¬ 
culation and S. S. L. C. examinations in almost all 
provinces shall get out of the control of Universi¬ 
ties in the immediate future when the approved 
recommendation of Dr. H idler’s Commission to 
' exclude the Intermediate classes from the Univer^ 
, fiity control is acted upon and thus they would 
now have nothing to do with this change if it is 
allowed in all high schools. It is highly desirable 
educationally but extremely essential from the 
national point of view as a foreign medium indica¬ 
tes intellectual slavery. Nowhere in the world a 
nation has,been educated through a foreign langu¬ 
age and there seems to be no reason why this 
new and long experiment should be tried at the 
cost of Indian money, Indian brains, and Indian 
energies. 
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* AKOtber 'great defect found in the present 
ayatem is tbe metltod of examinations. Leading 
educationalists of tbe whole woild are unani¬ 
mous in their oondemnation of the Hystem. Sadler 
remarks: *‘Tbe mid-Victorian reformers rigbtly 
laid stress on tbe value of examinations 

as a public audit. English parent^ learned 
tlie lesson and find it bard to forget it 
now that tbe time has come for lessening 
tbe burden of examinations." Laurie in bis 
detestation of them inquires if it is possible 
to reduce the evil and save education. Wren, a ’ 
leading Educationalist of India, very aptly puts 
the problem thus “When an examination be¬ 
comes tbe great qnd, cramming beqpmes tbe 
Hoyal Road," and warns the country to note that 
examinations were made fur boys and not boys 
for examinations. America bos full well realised 
their true value and is ahead of the world in this 
respect. A thorough search of a student's capacity, 
iOid a general survey of bis previous studies is 
made nt the time of his ndaiission to any class of 
a school or a college and the probable period for 
which be shall have to remain at that institution 
for a particular standard of elbcicncy is adjudged. 
Once in fur that standard, every ozercise a 
scholar is an answer to un exanoination (|ue8tion 
and the principle is carried so far that the student 
indentiiies himself with the examination, feels no 
dread for it and makes no s(>ecia1 preparation for 
tbe final ordeal. If bis attendance is regular, 
his record of every duy woik satisfactory and if 
bis teacher recomDieti<I him hk having attained a 
certain form of efficiency, he, in tho natural 
course, passes on to a higher standard and tbe 
institutfon U held responsib'e, and has (o submit 
an explanation and account fur every de^naion 
that it makes. It is in strict accordance with all 
rules of morality. * 

Multiplicity of subjects for young children snd 
a meohanically rigid adherence to a certain stand¬ 
ard in each for every boy irrespective of his taste 


and aptitude therein, is no less a curse. Secon¬ 
dary education in India is not likely to be benefit¬ 
ed by .any scheme till these three main defects 
are removed. , » i* 

^OooANierfrioN or the Profession of Tkachino 
While books can teach, only penonalities can 
educate. Education is good or bad,*sf^tive or 
mecbuiiical, exactly as teachers mould it. The 
importance of a teacher h(}8, in all ages and in all 
countries, been fully recognised and in fact they 
are the dost useful public workers. Tbe only 
eonsoldti^ a poor teacher has is the nobility of 
his profession. Martin Luther says ; * I know 

that this work, next to tho office of a preacher, is 
the greatest ai^d the best. Na^ I know not 
which is better of tbe two, for yoi^g trees can be 
morE easily bent or trained. Count itrone of tbe 
bigj^est vittues upon earth to educate faithf^ly 
the children of others which so few do by their 
own.” Id the light of ^he above remarks, tbe 
profession should attract the noblest brain of a 
oounti^. First class men sbhuld devote them¬ 
selves to the cause of educatidh. In order to 
* • * # 
achieve this ,end tbe profession should be so 

* organised that its merabars may h^in to feel 
proud of their position, get^ relieved of their 
financial cares and anxieties vebich beset them 
now and coiv^ider themselves as better stationed fh 
Hfe^tban their brethren in other professions. 
Thi» is the only profession which a consider- 
able number adopt as R mere stepping stone 
to*Bome other walk in life. So Jong as the em¬ 
ployment of untrained teachers in schools is tole¬ 
rated, 80 long, as *no provision is m*ade for the 
wholesale tinning of them (which is not imprac¬ 
ticable) *and so long as teachers in general 
remain dissatisfied with tLeir Idt, eifective educa¬ 
tion* is not possible. To organise a Service of 
Education under Government^ control as* separate 
from tbat under ^pnvrfte management has draw¬ 
backs of its OWD icd best results cannot be ex¬ 
pected unless tbe professionlis allowed to grow as 
a profession. 

» . ■ ■ 



THE CODIFICATION OF HINDU LAW 

* By ^ * 

Mr. G. SWAMINATHAN, b. a., (Hon.) 


T he introduction of Mr. I. V. Sesbagiri 

Ijor’s Hindu Law Bille in the Imperial 

Legislature has brought the (problem of 

codifying Hindu law from the realm of academic 

di8CU6Bion*to the sphere of practical politics. An 

attempt will be made in this article to examine 

dispassionately the pros and cons of the problem 

and to suggest' a satisfactory solution. The 

advantages and disadvantages of having codes are 

too well-known to need repetition. The general 

question is therefore dealt with here ^only with 

reference to the particular problem on band. 

* * 

A prelimii^ary objection may be made at the 
outset by thq^e who do not acknowledge the ‘ 
Legistaturu as the souroe of law. According to 
tko strict Hindu conception, law is mdepenhcnt 

r 44^ 

of the state, having its source in Divine llevel- 
ations. According te this view, even the State is ' 
subject to law. It ^ill ’take us far beyond the 
scope of the subjedt, if we were to examine the 
true conception hnd definitinn of law^ Suffice it for 
our purpose to say that tbo’ the Austiuian theory 
of law, wbibh makes all law the comiqand of the 
State, is not stfiotly true, inasmuch as ,it 
emphasises only the element of force ignoring the 
el)ually important element of jufitice in the 
conception of law, and as it also does not reeoffujse 
custom as an independent source of law, yetU is 
accurate to.the extent thtt it defines positive law. 
Further, those ^ho raise this objection seem bo 
oonfound Mora] law with Positive law. Law is 
for man and not man for *law.i And as man 

A 

progresses, law must also grow. Hence even these 
critics cannot object to the competency of the' 

V A ^ • 

Legislature to legislate in the department, of 
secular l%w. Leaving theory apart, none can' 
deny the fact that oiir Legislatnrp, oonsciously or 
unoonsoiously, willingly or unwillingly, has taken 
upon itself the task of modifying Hindu Law by 
legislabion, whenever it tb^gb it necessary ta 


do so. The Freedom of Religion Act, the'Hindu 
Widows’ Remarriage Act, the Majority Act, the 
Hindu Disposition of Property Act are a few 
instances in which the Legislature has made 
inroads into the orthodqx Hindu law. Why, pure 
Hindu law as such is administered only in some 
special departments such as marriage, adop¬ 
tion, inheritance, succession etc. The Hindu law 
of evidence, of crimes, of contract, of transfer of 
, property, have all given place to the general law 
of land as declared by the Indian Legislature. 
Even the Hindu law which is administered now 
in oAr courts otves its binding force, riot sO much 
to the divine authority and sacredness of the old 
tasts, as it does to immemorial custom and to the 
various Acts of the Imperial Parliament and the 
Imperial Tjegislaturo which, so to say, sanction 
its administration. 

Another preliminary objection may also 
noticed before we go to the sul^ject itself. It 
runs thus : If a legal commission should go round 
the country now examining witnesses andicolleet- 
ing information, it would involve a great deal of 
expenditure which the country can ill afibrd to 
incur at the present time. In reply, we need 
only say that this objection is not a fundamental 
one and that it should not be an insurmountable 
bar if there is real necessity for the codification of 
Hindu law. 

Having thus cleared the ground, we may 
proceed to examine whether there is any necessity 
for the codification of the Hindu Law. One of 
the very first arguments against codification is 
that Hindu Law is already codified, that the 
ancient. Sanskrit texts of Hindu ’Law are as 
beautiful codes as one would wish to have, that to 
codify it aniw now in a different language vis, 
English, would be superfluous. To those who are 

a 

not actual' lawyers this argument would seem to 
be a plausible one. It is Well known th^t 
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there are maajr Smritia ^ae there are soboola 
uf bifldu ]aw, that what is authoritative io 
oae ‘Bohool may cot be equally authoritative 
io auotber and that even among the several 
Sinritia which are coneidered as autboritits 
in one aeiiool, one Sciriti oontradiots another. 
To add to this conj^usioD, custom bos come 
to regard uertuiu teste as obsolete, or baa 
superseded the law of the texts; with the 
result that what would according to iiaiiritis 
be illegal, may be legal according to custom. 
To give an instance, adoption ol uu orphan, 
is illegal according to the texts. 13 ut *211 a 
recent Fuojab caee, the Privy council held that u 
custoia declaring such adoption vulid amon§ cer¬ 
tain cummumUos li’us been proved. Again, with • 
regard to prohibited degreos for marriage, custom 
in South India has supei-seded the anciont texts. 
Uommeutatore and Judges have coutr/buted not a 
little to this confusion. Both Jimutuvubuna and 
V'lgnanesivui.t start from one and the tijitiie ^xt 
and reach two ditl'urent, at times cunti-adictory, 
conclusions, e. y. the Duyabbuga and the Mitak- 
sburu ^oinl Family system, Ur take again the 
text in Vusisbta. *‘Nor lot u woman give or 
accept a son, unless with the assent ot her lui^ ,' 
how variously Iihh thu phrase “ with the assent of 
her lord" been interpreted. And no wonder. The 
ancient codes were meant for a society diU'erent 
from ours. Mauu mentions twelve kinds of sons and 
eight kinds of marriage. The present day society 
does not rocoguise them all. The introduction of 
Western civilisation into India has wrought' 
several important changes in the Indian Bocioty, 
and what is of greater importance, in the Indian 
outloola on life, which the ancient Bmiritikai'tae 
could not, in the nature of things, huvu tal^eu into 
cooeideration. In fact no code can be fur all time 
to come. As society develops, as ei/vironmects 
change and as new oustome arise, law also must 
change adopting itself to the new enviconmeuts. 
80, to Bay that the law having once been codified 


some thoueands of years ego, a recodifioation will 
only be " a work of superogation ” is to betray 
a sad lack of bietorical perepective and scientific 
Appreciatioh of the relation of, thirds. Io put 
the matlw shortly, the ancient codification is 
ilefeotive on account of want of olearnese, definite* 
neas, and exhaustiveness and neede revision. 

To say this is .not to admit the necessity of 
codification. We have ozUy djpproved the etate* 
ment that our law having been codified once by 
the law gfver, does not need recodification. Those 
who are^ for codification must therefore prove 
something more. They must prove *that the 
present method of looking for law in the ancient 

4 

texts gives rise.to much dillicuity«aod that that 
dklicslty would be obviated by the existence of a 
code, which will state the law in cleat-, unambig- 
uo(i| teruA. ^sone would find fault with ^is 
arguments, if each a code can be gu&anteed, 

it ih tbe impossibility oj preparing such a code 

that stands as a formidable obq^ole on tbe way, 

We have already said that there ere several texts 

of varying ai^hority Otad weight an^ several local 

uuBtoma having tbe force of law that to collect 
» * * • 
oil of theiq together into one cogjiprehenBive whole 

is, a well nigh impossible task. But it may be 

pointed out by the other side tlAt Dr. Gour and 

Mr. Mulla have already in a way codified, Hin«fu 

Lave and that the Legislature has only to put its 

• " • • 

imf/hi7iuUur on their books. Here there is a 
serious misapprehension*of facts, What Messrs. 
Gout and Mulla have done is simply to state the 
law as has beuii,evolved up to, now by means of 
judicial decisions. There are still soqse questions 
of Hindu Laav which have not yot been decided 
•aiAhori^tivuly by tbe l^rivy ^ ('ou|ioil. Where 
the^ are contradiutcry texts the Privy Council 
It'ies to reconcile them if possible or declares what 
texts shall be aiithorltative and what not. Bo, 
tbe Hindu Law at present is developed by means 
of oaee law, always with reference to tbe apoient 
texts, the only autbuiptative conaentator being 
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the Privy CouDcil. Is this system to contioue ? 
Is tbe law to be expounded only by the Privy 
Council and that only in tho course of a judicial 
decision ? VOannpt tbe ratio decidendi of all 
possible and impossible cases bo enunciated once 
for all in a code ? The answer depends on the larger 
question •whether ultimately a code can exclude 
case law. It is submitted that it cannot. A 
code is enacted embodying tbe customs obtaining 
in the society at a particular time. Society is 
not stable. Every moment there is a grdwth. And 
a code which may be applicable to a society at one 
time wiir become inapplicable to tbe same society 
some years. Therd is another difliculty. The 
interpretationv^f tbe Code has to be left to the 
Judges and weakoow that no case that comes^to 
the forum* is on all fours in all details .with 
aif 9 tber case. And a judge in appljitig tbe'iaw 
makes His own interpretation of the co<^ so as to 
fit it with the casq before him and thus a 
precedent is created. 'After some years precedentH 
grow so voluminous and their authority is 
established ps coequal with that of tbe Codo. 
Moreover, po code can be so m;tde as to be 
exbaustive'of al| poesible cases that^iuay arise* 
under it. We baj'e now got codes fur contract, 
transfer of prop^ty, evidence, crimes etc. Have 
we dispersed with case law<l Is it nut a fact that 
along with these codes we have a voluminous f^case 
law on q^cb subject ? • 

Let UR grant for argudient’e sake that codifica¬ 
tion is practicable. Is it desirable and expedioitt ? 
We Lave seen that codes are inelastic and rigid, 
in fact it is one oi' tbe urgumhuts.in tbe armoury 
of tho adherents of codification that the arcient 


codification as for ipodification*of Hindu law in 
some respects. Several of the adherents df codi¬ 
fication are desirous of ehenging the Hindti law, 
and they think that if they could bring the people 
to believe in tbe neceuity of codification, they 
would be able to introduce their own pet changes 
in tbe body of the code, very easily. Why they 
should figitt shy of piecemeal legislation is not 
clear. By adopting this latter course, they get 
ail tbe advantages of codification and avoid all the 
evils of it. 

Let us tnke the loter-Oaste Marriage Bill of 
]>r. Gour. It is an admitted fact that the majority 
of the Hindus do not want it. Only a few bred 
up in Western nobiuns of marriige, individual 
freedom etc , find the shackles of the o^d law too 
hard and want a change Xbo Bill shows at once 
tbe iollueiice of Westeru ideas on Hindu Society 
and the c.mse-juent revolt of a few individuals 
against the sucioty as a whole. As a large 
mivjoiity, in the Hindu Society dues nut want tbe 
mcdilicdioii, tbe Bill has to be permissive in itt> 
natuie. And Dr. Gour hopes that in this age of 
self de'.eroiiiiKtion and individualism, ,, Hindu 
Soc:ot3 must permit such a bill. Dr. Qour takes 
ioy> consideration otdy those of bis co-religionists 
educated on Western lines. But these are very 
few in number. Those Hindus who aro not 
educated on Western linos—these form tbe 
bulk—do not believe lu the Western individualis¬ 
tic spirit.* In the West, the unit of society is tbe 
' individual; while in India it is tbe family. In 
' India tbe interests of the individual are merged 
in tbe family and those of the family in the 
society. Hence it is that the Hindu Society does 


codes do not fit in with tbe changed society of «the 
prosoot day. May we at<k bow is their new'code 


to escape the same criticism some years hence*; 
So then, the general argument gainst codification 
niay thus be adduced againet' the desirability and 


Inexpediency of codifying Hindu law at present, 
would «eem that, theory ifr not so much (or 


not tolerate individual rebellion in social •matters 
and hence tho rejection of Dr. Oour'e Bill. But 
suppose all the Hindus receive Western education 
and imitate completely Western ideas. The 
ancient Indian conception of tbe place of indivi¬ 
dual in i/>ciety will then give place to the Weetarn 
ooDcepdon of'each man for himself’; and the 
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p^Bsiug of « bilUllke ]5r. Qour’s mil be very 

■ eoey. ' • 

Aut take Mr. T. V, Seebagiri Iyer's Bill for the 
removal of diequaiilicatioo of the blind, d*eaf, dumb 
and 8Uoh other pereonB to inherit property. The 
texts relating to such disqualification have been de¬ 
clared to be obsolete. (See the latest reported case 
in 43 Mad. 4 ) But as there has been nd authori¬ 
tative pronouncement on thesubject as yet, judges 
difier and no wonder the same point has been (at 
the moment of writing) referred to a Full Bench 
of the Madras High Court. ■ It is of the utmost 
importance that in questions like this an authori¬ 
tative statement is necessary. There are at 
present twc ways in which it could-be made. •The 
Privy Council may decide it one wify or tho 
other, if this case goes to that august body. But 
it may so happen, as has been the case till now, 
that it is not taken there at all. Or, •the Logi.s- 
lature may pass a lavy declaring whether texts aic 
obsolete or nut. In the former niothod, the 
majority of Hindus, whom the (|ue><tioii cuncorns 
most, are nut at all consultud and they have no 
voice ii^tbe decision. But if the fitter method 
is adop'ed, the Hindus have n voice iu the decision 
and it goes without saying that of the two tho 
latter method is preferable. 

So far all will ngtee. But opinions will ditl’er 
as to the propriety of the present Imperial 
Legislature to pass such a law, In the first place 
it is not representative of all the Uinifus. Nor 
is it exclusively Hindu in character: there are * 
many Non-Hindu members who will take part in * 
the discussion. And it cannot be said that a bill 
which is passed with the help of these members 
has the^upport of the Hindus. For this is not 
a question oq which one has to vote according to 
reason, but a question on which ho has to re¬ 
present the general view of the society as a whole. 
Moreover, we have noted that a text may be 
obATete in one province, but valid in anqther. It 
Aay be that whet i« considered as obsolete in 


lladrsB is not considered so in Bengal, U. P., or 
Bombay, And the opinions of the members of 
the various provinces on a general bill applicable 
to all pri>vio^e8 like Mr, Seshagiri Iyer’s, are sure 
to be colour^od by the prevailing view of the people 
of the resifective provinces. If we say that tbe 
Provincial Councils, being comparatively more 
representative, may be asked to tabkie tbe 
question, a legal difiiculty as to tbe competency of 
a provincial legislative bouncil to modify the 
Hindu L^w crops up. (See Sundar Iyer Y. 
Nataragan in 43 Madras ) Tbe only satisfactory 
solution Irould seem to be the taking of a 
plebiscite on particular questions of Hindu Law 
as they arise. • 

To conclude: The codification of ^ii.du Law is 
impracticable, undesirable aod tnef^edienta Piece- 
mef^*legi8latioD may be attempted with tbe aid of 
a plifbiscite taken then end there on pertici!^ 
queatioDH* 


INSPIRATION 

BY 


MARION FOftSTER OILMC^E. 


They are not born of us, tbe songs we ung, 
AUbough they seem of our ow» fashioning. 

O, brother bards, for we are onl^ reeds 
That grow atnong tbe other water weeds • 
losAife’s deep ever-ouward rushing river. 

Ood*gathers us and in His Hands we quiver, 

With a mysterious wild ecstasy. • 

• 

That we are chosen thus thruugR melody 
To give His message to a world in meed. 

But it is God’tf own breath that, through each 
7 -eed • 

fiiTw subtly passiqg, ever outward Qoats 

^ g ^ 

In marvellous and never dying notes, 

Breathing of wisdom’s glorious design ^ 

Vibrant forever with w Love divine;— 

Ay, no! those songs are boro of heavenly powers, 
My fellow poets,—they are not ours, not ours. 

• ^ . —the ScEiBk* M the EeH. 



Reginald heber‘s “indiaNitraVels** 

' BY 

Mk. p. r. krishnaswami, m. a.; 
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O F the many English writers who ^are' helped 

to omifody Indiao themes in that alien 

literature Bishop Heber should M acoountod 

as of consi^eidble iuiportanoe. He was a poet, 

oritic, divine and traveller. The son of a rector 

of Cuesbire, he was born in 1763. At seventeen 

he went to Uxfordtand ut twent/ won the “ New 

Dignte Prise ” for bis poem on “ Palestme.” Lock* 

hart record! in bis biography of Sir Walter Scott, 

the latter’s visit to Ueber at.Oxford at the time 

of bis writing the poem. It was at Scott’s sug. 

gestion that Heber wrote impromptu the lires : 

Ho hammer, fell, no ponderous axes ring; 

Like some tall palm the mystic fabric spring, < 
Majeatio sillhoe I 

lu 1605 Heber was elected to a Fellowsbig at 
AS? Soul’s^ College. Leaving Oxford, ^eber Vtfe'nt 
on a TODtinental tour his acoount which is . 
highly valued for its literary merits. He returned 
to be a parish, piiest and discharged his duties 
faithfully. He contributed to the Qilartm-ty 
Rtview ai^Among other ^p'ers.wiote a notable 
critique op, Southey’s " Cutms of Kthatna” a, 
romance based on Hindu myth. It was not 
without considerable hesitation that Heber accept¬ 
ed the Bishopric of Calcutta in 162S. Of bis 
poetical work, his Hymns occupy a high place. 
He died in 18^6 of apoplexy on the drd of itpril, 
at Irickinopoly and bi^ grave may be visited 
there even'today. 

To Indian readers, the most valur^ble work of 
Heber is bis 'Indiim .Toumaf, written during his 
visitations ull over India. He sailed from 
England on June 16cb, 1623 and landed M India 
after a voyage of /uore <^hsn tt/rev months and a 
half, on October 3rd. On June 16, 1624, bd Ieft> 
Calcutta'for a vitiation through the upper pro* 
vinoes of India. He want.eCst to Dacca, and 
turning back, went through Monghyr and Bazar 
to Benares. From Benarer be puMd west to 


Allahabad,' Cawnpur, Lucknow, Bareilly, Almorab, 
Meerut and Delhi. From Delhi be turned south¬ 
east to Agra, and passed soutb-west to AjmM^. 
From Bajputana be went to Baroda, aud from 

t 

Boroda to Bombay, returning thence to Calcutta. 
In August and September 1825 he visited Ceylon. 
On January 30th 1826 be aailed again for the 
eouth of India. The Journal closes with accounts 
of Madras, Mababalipuram and Sadras. He died 
the‘Same year. Details of his last sojourn in 
South India are gathered in bia litters. A letter 
fromtbim dated.21et March 1826 is written from 
(JbidambaWm (which he oalht “ Chillumbrum.”) 
On March 28tb be writea a letter ifeem-Taujore, 
and one from Tricbinopoly on April lat. 

There aije many points of view from which tbo 
"Indian Journal ” may be appraised and admired. 
It is one of the best books of travel on India. 
It*'i8 a vivid account of Indian life as it wils 
nearly a century ago. It is a oarJful description 
of the most notable contemporary personages 
in India, as well as of the most notable 
sights. Ueber’s “ Indian Journal ” may be 
regarded as a “ source book ” for Indian History 
of the time covered by Heber, Heber is also a 
keen critic and oders discussion on many a subject. 
incidental to Hindu civilisation and life and to the 
British coming in contact with them. And 
• lastly Heber is a poet. A few poetic pieces are 
, even scattered in the Journal, but bis capacity for 
pure and eloquent description in the manner of 
Buskin is sutiioient testimony to his poerio touch, 
Probably the Orst subject that should strike the 
mind of u European visitor to India is the 
queetidn of human oomplexio&s in India. Before 
coming to ^ndia or to Western Asia^ the European 
is apt to recogniae only wUto -and black. The 
negro rapreeeDts to him tte black race ic--all 
probtUU'ky. It iB of Memeirtary knowledge tlMI 
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• tb% major portion of the Icidian population ia of 
the Oancasian tyfie of men, the same as that of the 
Europeane, but it ia only a direct contact, which 
Kives a definite impreaeion to the foreigner. 
Almoet at the beginning of his stay in India, 
Heber gives expression to the observation which, 
he says, had struck hinr forcibly , 

that the deep bronze tint is more naturally agree¬ 
able to the bumaa eye than the fair ekine of Europe, 
since we a'o not displeased with It even in the first 
instanoe, while it ie well-known that to them a fair 
oomplezioD gives the idea of ill-boaUb, and of that 
sort of deformity which in our eyes belongs to au 
Albino. There is, indeed, something in a Negro yrbicb 
requires long habit to reconcile the eye to him ; hut 
for this the features and the hair, far more than the 
colour, are answerable." ^ 

He recurs to the subject of complexions many 
times in the Journal. He notes minutely the * 
difierent shades observed in different peoples and 
his verbal portraits of great personages have 
reference to their complexion. In Benares be is . 
struck with the European complexion of a Hindu 
lady whom be sees in a painting by “ lAll jeb of 
Patna.” Of th« descendant of the great Moghule 
whom he saw at Delhi, be ssj s : “ His complexion 
is Iittl«if at all darker than that of an European.” 

There is a larger number of passages in Heber 
distinctive for the vivid painting of striking 
natural phenomena peculiar to the eastorn climates 
and the eastern skies, like the sunset and a squall 
on the sea. “ The Evening Walk in Bengal ” in 
|Mi>try, wbicb occurs in the journal, has iong been 
a favourite with anthologies of English verse for « 
Indian readers. The familiar objects of the , 
Bengal background in it make it indeed unique. 
Among other spots, the Mount Meru extorts an 
eloquent description from the writer in the 
Journal.* There are other spots of antiquity and 
hietorioal asseoiations like the caves of Salsette 
and Ellora and Mahabalipuram on the beach 
which are treated with a knowledge specially 
acquired about their bietory. There are again 
builSTngs and palaces described in ^stail *and yet 
with the effect of beauty. 


There are verji interesting portraits of living 
personages. The Delhi Emperor, the Gaekwar 
and for the matter of that, every other Indian 
* Prince of the time, the Maharajah* Sarbojee of^ 
pilanjore, end the Begum of Sumroo are some of 
the figures. The Maharajah Sarbojee h an 
excellent scholar of both English ao*d French 
literature, he is well-built and handsome and a 
deadly shot. The Begum is* queer-looking and 
has brilliant wicked eyes. She bears the remains 
of beauty and tales of cruelty are related of her. 
As the ^present writer has shown elsewhere, Sir 
Walter Scott makes reference to a story mention¬ 
ed 1^ Heber^ in bis novel. “ The Surgeon's 
Daughter ” in which “Begum Ubntreville’’has 
really the “ Begum Sumroo ” forfts original. 

Of officials, Mr. Elphinetpne at Bombay and 
Sti^^homaS Alunro at JHadras are mqntioneSin 
words of* high praise. Of Warren Hastings a 
nursery rhyme in the vernndular sung to children 
is quoted by Heber, showing afpreciation of the 
orientxl pomp he employed on occasions: 

Hat' hee pur howdalb, ghore pur^jees. 

Judee baur j^ta Sahib Warren Huste^n I 

At Obunar*ir>tbe state prison, the'&shop visits 
the “ celetAuted Mahratta chieftain,” Trimbukjee. 

“ He then showed me bis gardoq and pagoda, and 
after a few commonplace expressions of the 
pleasure 1 felt in seeing so celebrated a warrior, 
wfatcli he answoi-ed by saving with a laugh, be 
shouid have been glad to* make my acquaintance 
elsfii'here ” The Bishop also mentions ip another 
place the story of Trimbuk^ee's elkeape from his 
first imprisonment ^at Bombay by a* strategem 
which, he remarks, might be of the Scotch Border. 

Of corvtemporary education under state control 
and with state Bk],*Heber lets ud knotr something 
ip the illustration of the Vidyalaya (wrongly 
spelt VidaUya) which^ be •vieited in Benares. 
Maoaulay’s minutd bad not been written yet and 
Government did not as yet turn Indian education 
into the Western channel. Warren Hastings^who 
wa& himself a good orieiltal mholap, gave generous ’ 
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support to iDStitutions teaofaiog Persiao, Arabic 
and Sanskrit. But even at this time, private effort 
instituted ^the “ Hindoo College ” ip Calcutta, 
adopting tflle teaching of European Mience and 
English literature. In Benares itself, as the 
Bishop' records, a rich Indian bad endowed an 
institutidn with a similar aim and manned it with 
a Obristian Missionary. Kaja Itam Mobun Roy 
is a name prominently tssociated*with the earliest 
effoite to institute Western educational curses for 
Indian youth. In one of bis letters, the Bishop 
records the Raja’s aversion for the twching of 
ancient learning in the Government institutions. 

" Bam Mohun B 07 , a learned nptive, whp baa 
sometimes been called, though I fear without rosson, 
a Christian, remonstrated against'this Bvatem last 
year, in a paperewhich he sent me to be put inte L&rd 
Amherst’s hands, and which, for its good English, 
good sense and forcible arguments, is a real curiosity, 
awoming from an Asiatic.” * * < 

• «> ( 

Ihdr§ Are numerous little epteodes scAtterea m 

the Journal, of interestingly strange characters, 
The Bishop meets k “ hoe old pilgrim ” near 
Mount Mcru, one Well suited to , , 

“ Repay with many a tale the mighty bed.” 

Hieson'had been in the army and left him 
some money'at his death which*occurred prema-* 
turely. '* He bad determined to go to all the 
most holy spots Ivt had beard of, and travel over 
the world till bie melancholy legacy was eabaust- 
ed.” Heber meo’tions a saintly cbaract^ in 
Benar^, a Br&hniin at the temple of Annapurna, 
whose ''constant occupation is reading or lecturing 
on the Vedas.” ^ • 

Though he s^me to .have enjoyed considerable 
liberty to <bllow fils own pMfch vf journey and 
observation *in India^and provided ^witb a large 
equipage of attendants and.^uard, Heber bad 
his obvious pVofeskional‘'duties to* fulfil wherever 
he went. Ordaining priests and consecrating 
churches were hie routine., He takes upon him* 
self also the evangelistic mftsion and this leads 
him to be rather intolerant of the indigenous 
religibn and its forms of worship. He is certain¬ 
ly jealous of thWc local priestSi'tbe Brahmins, and 


is ready to have sooie fiing at their char/icfer or 
customs. He bad probably beard in- England 
that ■ tbei%- were in India Brahmins who weie 
strict vegetarians and as soon as he found that 
Bome Brahmins he saw in Northern India did not 
mind fish, he at once thinks that a big lie has 
been spoken. His faith'would have been shaken 
less perhaps if be bad known of the Brahmins in 
South India. 

On the eubject uf Hindu civilisation Heber ban 
a sympathetic view to press for the acceptance of 
bis • brother-Europeans. Indigenous mannere, 
dwelling bouses, habits, and industries he con* 
sidem to be qui^ of a high order not inferior to 
or deserving of contempt in the eyes of, the 
Europeans. As to racial feeling beti^een Euro¬ 
peans and Indians complaints are heard in Heber's 
times whicy may be heard even today. Speaking 
of conditions which would operate against tho 
popularity of the British Government in India and 
wlficb 'Jas in their own power to remove, be says : 

One of these is tho distance and baughtineas with 
which a very large proportionof the civil and military 
servants of the Comps tiy treat the upper and middling 
ulass of natives.” * 

He also mentions the neglect of the Govern¬ 
ment orders that taKbildars should be oUered 
chairs when interviewed by Collectors. " Yet 
there are hardly six Collectors in India who 
observe the former etiquette.” The custom of 
the promiscuous gavlBuding of Europeans, current 
even to-day, is even a subject of compUint by 
Heber (not many Europeans in bis position would 
share bie feeling !) 

” During my progress through the holy places I had 
received garlands of flowore in oonsiderable numbers, 
which I was told it was uncivil to throw away, parti¬ 
cularly those which were hung round my neck. I 
now, in consequenco, looked more like a sacrifice than 
a priest, and on getting again into the wig was glad 
to rid myself of my ornaments." 

It » not possible here to speak mere about the 
attractions of Heber’s '* Indian Journal,” but it is 
hoped that enough bas been stated to make tte 
reader unacquainted with the Journal turn 
perusal as a flesh and blood record of nearly a 
century 'ago, of our own country, in pleasing 
pootrast to ' dry as dust ” history. 



CHITTW ran JAN, DAS A Sketch’ 

BY 

Mr. V. NARAYANAN, m.a , m.l. 


EARLY LIFE 

C HITTA RANJAN was born at Calcutta 
on 5 th November 1870 . He was the 
second child of his parents. He was educated 
first in the Londorf Missionary tCoUege, 
Bhowanipore, whence he matriculated in 
1886 , and subsequently in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, whence he took his B. A. 



MR C. R PAS. 

degree in iSqo. At College, ho gave* 
promise of exceptional literary and ora¬ 
torical gifts which he has so gloriously 
fulfilled in late r life. After taking his degree 
ho went to England originally with the idea 
of competing for the I.C S. But «vcnts 
happened which saved his being drafted into 
“ the hcaven.born service.” He* took an 
active part in the electioneering campaign 

* Condeosed coniidvrably from a sketch prepased 
for the Eminent Indians Series, Price 4 as. each. 
O. A. Natesan & Co« Madras 

* SO 


qj Dadhabhai Naoroji and Ws • speeches 
attracted attention both in l?n^a^d and in 
India. Uater on, when Mr. John Maclean, 

■ M. P., in the course of a lecture, made certain 
extremely offensive remarks agaipst the 
Hindus and the Mussulmans, Chitta Ranjan 
organised a meeting of the Inmans in Eng¬ 
land to protest against Mr. Maaean's conduct 
and mad»^A powerful speech, as a result of 
which Mr. Maclean was forced to apologise 
and resign his scat in Parliament. Soon 
after, he was called upon to make a* speech 
on Indian affairs under 4he presidency of 
Mr. Gladstont which appears to have cost 
him his place in the civil •Service;* for 
” tho*ugh he came out succcssfal in the open 
competitive examination^ his ndme was 
chiJeked dff from the list of probationeatf’. 
Oltimateiy he joined fhe Inner Temple and 

• was called to the Bar ii^thc early nineties. 

At the^Bar 

On his return to CalciWta in 1893 he 
joined the High Court Bar ^ his practice 
underwent the* inevitable tardinesa gf recogni 
tion which •ii^prit unaided by circumstance 

* obtains ir this world ; and he wa# seriously 
handicappe d in his professional life by the 
insolvency of his father and l?y his voluntari¬ 
ly sharing with him the responsibility fqr 
those debts. But real merit cannot remain 
unrecognised for long. Thf celej>rated 
conspiracy case against Mr. Arabinda 
Ghose and others ih 1908 in .which he 
afjpearcd as counsel for the defence pushed 
Chitta Ranjan into the foredront of the 
C^alcutta Bar.^ T*ho fee that he received in 
that case was entirely inade<iuate for the 
labour ,that it involved. The trial lasted 

•nearly six months. Hqhad^to incur a large 
deljt to maintain his family during that long 
period. But such genuine sacrific^e never 
goes fruitless or uqnoticed. It paved the 
way for his fanfe and for a lucrative practice 
at the Bar. More than that, it produced 
two excellent results. It proved to the 
World the ^reatnejs and the purity of 
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Arabinda Ghosc and it brought about a 
life-long friendship betweefi him and Chitta 
Ranjan. 

Since the release of Arabinda,.he tvns en¬ 
gaged in ftiah>*notabIe cases and his daily fees 
exceeded a thousand rupees. He appeared for 
the Dumraon Raj in the protracted litigation* 
relating t 6 that estate; he appeared for Mr. 
Vaidya, then Secretary of the Home Rule 
League at Nagpur, and got him accjuitted on 
appeal- He csucd^ssfully * defended Dr. 
Mehta in Burma when he was jirosecuted 
under the Defence of India Act.* He was 
engaged by the Kutubdia internees ^t Chitta¬ 
gong. -Just before quitting the profession in 
answer to the call of Non-Co-operation, he 
was engaged by the GovcrnrrKnt of India to 
appear in the Munitions Board case. 

ills Generosity * ‘ 

Chittrf'Ranjan, like his father, is a n«n of 
ginerous impulses. Although her has tarred 
enornv 5 usly as an adV'ocate * he has put t^y 
very little for the future. The poor student* 
who goes to hini'fqr monetary* help can 
always be sunc of a liberal donation from 
him. Latterly lie has thrown all his ravings 
into the national cause. He rmight easily 
have maOea fortune to Icavd if for his only 
son but Jvith a true philosopher’s frame ofc 
mind he does not care for the morrow; 
and he cannot* restrain himself from giv/ng 
while he has the wherewithal to give. 

*• ^ HIS RF-LIGIOI’S VIEWS 

In religious views, Chitta Ranjan ,is a 
Vaishnavito of the Chaitanya school.^ ‘His 
father ‘ Babu Bhupaq had, like most other 
English-educated Bengalees of his day, 
joined the Brahmo Samaj movement and 
worked heart and-soul for the propagation 
of that ‘cause.* Chitta Ranjan too retains 
some of his father’s views about religion and 
reveres the name of Rajah Ram. Mojian 
Roy. Only, according to him, the life-work 
of this great man " has got to be re-estimtted, 
revalu^, re-understood and re-intcrpretcd.” 

But Chitta Ranjan w^s against the 
Europeanization of our cilltural system. He 
believed more in natural growth than in 
tranfplantation. He believed in each nation 
growing by itself- (o4 course not withdut 


being influenced »by the growth of ether 
nations around it) preserving its own distinct 
individuality in harmony with the rdst* uf 
the worl3. 

With me nationality is do mere political ooncflp. 
tion borrowed from the pbiloaopbyof the Weet. With 
me, a nation baa to grow because a nation must grow. 
God's universe teems with varieties of life. Every 
nation is one unit of sucb life. Every nation must 
grow to ttie evolution of life. The nation to which 
1 belong must also grow, only we must help in itx 
growth. 1 value this principle of nationality as 1 
value the principle of neutrality and religion. The 
service of country and nationality is service of 
humanity. Service of humanity is worship of Ood. 

• AS AN AUTHOR 

“ Chitta Ranjan’s entry into Bengalee 
litcmture dates from i 8 o 4 *^96 when he 
published a volume of Bengali lyrics called 
Malnncha which introduced a new element 
of freedom and realism into modern lyrical 
literature” in Bengal. Hut he curlicd his 
literary tastes, and devoted himself wholly 
to the lawyer’s life in ofdcr to remove the 
stain on his father’s fair name, And when 
that Was accomplished, he threw himsulf 
.again into the Nationalist Movement in 
Bengal and in lot 5 started a n<-w Beng.ilee 
monthly, the Narayriva. He has pqhlished 
four more volunus of lyrics since then : Mala, 
Antnrj’ami, Kisliore-Kisliori and Sugar Sangit. 
The first three of these contain poems 
inspired by the Vai^•hnava cult of Heugal. 
VVe are told that, in the original, tht se poems 
are full of fresh and refreshing ideas and 
reveal a wondeifiil power of direct and 
forrihle. expression, somewhat akin to 
Matthew Arnold'.s in English literature. 
And a perusal of his own translation of 
l^agar i<anijif, the Song of the Sea—and the 
ver.-e renderings of the same by Srijut Ara¬ 
binda Ghosc fully justifies and corroborates 
this criticism. At the same time, they reveal 
what a great influence, the devotional 
literature of Vaishnavaism had •exercised on 
his mind. He had recognised the inner 
significance of the sia—The milk-white 
ocean that serves the Lord, as a bed of 
repose, that sings eternally in His eajrs a 
paean of joy and praise. With his soul 
chastened and refreshed by such religious and 
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poctip experiences he rcltirijed to politics with 
a new lorcc and viRour^of life as a politician. 

\Vt»en it i.s said that he rc-entirLcl politics 
in 1917 . it is not meant that he wds not till 
then taking any interest in the subject. There 
is no educated Indian since the starting of 
the Indian National Congress who does not 
tliink about Indian •politics and take an 
interest therein. And Chitta Kai/jan Das 
who, when in England, fought in the election¬ 
eering campaign of Dadhabhai Naoroji, 
was not likely to remain ciuii t in India. He 
continued to take an unabated interest in the 
development of St Ifgovcrnmi nt in hi.s land' 
and had been an active, though not a voCiii- 
rous, member of tin: annual gatherings of the 
Congt^’ss and of the provincial .organizations. 
In spite of if, lv)wevtT, he wouldmof have 
come into the prominence that he now occu¬ 
pies had it not been for the two oulstundiiig 
events that marked out doliniteh- his political 
career. . 

THF. ANNOI Nt LMliNT Ol- AUG LIST 2 o r 1 ! 

The first Was the announc> meiil of thi 
Secretart' of Stati on the Joili of Aiigi*!, 
1917. Till lli^n, the politicians in India wen. 
merely making demands for Horne Kul< 01 
Swaraj and had not devoti d tin ir attention 
to the details of a practical ^( In me to weak 
the idea in actual practice. I'or th-' I’arlia- 
nu.nt had not recognised till then lUat 
iinmediati steps iim.'-l be taken along the 
path wliich will lead India low.iidh the goal 
that the Hritisli nation lias fixed for it long 
ago. Tiierefore, when tli<- memorable an¬ 
nouncement of August doth was aiade, all 
India was Set a thinking about constructive, 
reforms to achieve the aim of the British rule 
in India. New organizations burst into exist- ’ 
ence all over India; and the several peoples 
of India began to think inde pendently about 
the matter. The Congress camp had already 
been split into two by the Morlej’-Minlo 
Reforms. 4 iut their differences Wire merely 
about the details of actual work and in ques¬ 
tions of policy and expediency, for both tlu- 
Extremists and Moderates, were of one voice 
in^isithat India was fit for Responsible 
Government though progressive ^eps or 
successive stages were necessary to work out 


the idea. So far, they were all Nationalists. 
Further, both tHe Moderates and the Ex¬ 
tremists were alike believers in the British 
connection, and in the necessity^ for the 
i^lablishmcnt of a responsible gdVcAimcnt in 
Iqdia. Oafy the Extremists were entirely 

• against the acceptance of—piecemeal legisla¬ 
tion in the matter. Chitta Rahjan Das 
belonged to this latter .school of politics 
and tlureforc his constructive views about 
Kisponsiblc GcA'ernment we»e not much in 
evidence. And when the Morley-Minto 
Reforms ^ere accepted by the Moderates and 
Were being worked out in the country, Chitta 
Ranjan /ult no need to come fort^ard to 
take interest in politics anjJ devoted himself 
to tha movetmnl for the promotion of the 
Vernaculars and the education of • the 

* masses into a knowledge of*their present 
position in India. He was not a believer in 
in^'te agitation and, therefot'e, did not take ^ 
aetWe pa^rt in the moving of the pioqp reso- 

. lutions in the annual .sessions of the Congress. 
The anncfUncemcnt of lh« Secretary of State, 
however, lurnished an acid,tcst. The real 
sirengih of the several CongPessmen was laid 
bare to the .public. .The babUers in politics 
had . to staliiP aside and make* •room for 
,W'orkers. A*scfceine signed by nineteen lead¬ 
ing political thinkers was dr^ted and issued 
as.lhc irieducibK' minimum «f reforms which 
would be accqitable in India.* Meetings were 
hi'ld every\^herc and other schemes discussedr 
In wilderness of schemes there Vas a 
likfclmood of the m-ain objects of the people 
being obscured. So Mr. Das felthimscli impel¬ 
led to come forward an& emphasise funda¬ 
mentals. Mr. Montagu was cpming to India 
lo study the question. t ' t When he 
was thus cqnfrcmted by • the tepresent- 
atives of the different races and cteeds, each 
urging ,a scheme wherein its own aggrand¬ 
isement was jjarticulaiJy promiyent, what 
cou^i he do but to succumb to the belief 
fhat in an immediate grant of full responsible 
government hirkcd ,an iSnknown danger? 
And Dyarchy whs the result. * • * 

The message of hope which IJis Majesty 
the King-Emperor left behind him wht^ he 
r^urned to England after the Durbar at 
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Delhi rekindled again the faith in the British 
administration. So when *that policy was 
rc'Stated in clearer and more deBnitc terms 
by the dome Government and tin a more 
authoritaAve manner (not merely as pioul 
expressions of hope like the Royal rroclama- 
tions), a movement was started for uniting 
all the palsies and demanding with one voice 
what the people, as the direct result of 
the World War, had begun to feci was their 
birth-right—full» r^ponsible government 
with an adequate protection of the minor¬ 
ities. The promise of the Secretary of State 
was reiterated in the speech of Hi| Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy. 

I propounded twoqveationa to my Couacil (1) What 
is the goal of British Kule io India t 12) What «ro the 
atepajsn the ro^ to that goal ? came io the coo- 
olusioa which I trust most Hon. Members will agree 
was inevitable tbat the endowment of British Itfdia'us 
an integral • part of the British Empire with,Be]f- 
Oovernment was the goal of the British Rule. 

•^nd His Excellency pointed out HrrW 
roads :*(i) in the domain of local SeR-govern- 
ment village, rural, *t<>wn or municipal, { 2 ) in 
the domain of ipor£ responsible employment 
of Indians under* the Government (j) in the 
domain of Le^slative Councils wherein an 
advance mast be made simullaneously with 
the advances in the other twcv”» 

RELEASE OF THF. INTERNF/ES 
All this progliosticated a change in the 
“ angle of vision,” If so, the machinery by 
iVhich,India was governed might also suffer 
a beneficial change and there need no 
insistence of‘an entire change of such macihi- 
nery. Was there such a change of view-point? 
was the question. ” No,” said C. K. Das pn 
7th October, Hjty, when addressing amass 
meeting to protect against the internments. 

Gentlemen, at a time when the British Oovernment 
in its wisdom has declared its policy that Home Rule 
in some shape or other must be Ranted to this 
country, that some sort of Bespoiuible Oovcfnmetf» is 
necessary for'the foundation and p'.’eservation of the 
Empire, at a time when His Excellency the Vio^roy 
has advised us to preserve an atmoepbero of calm^ 
neet, latk, ie it wise to detain these men against 
popular opinion, against thtf universal desire of the 
Indian people t And why ebolild they be detained f 

Hay we not tell those who are responsible.^.You 

detsined them under an Act which baa been oba- 
raotes*ned by the highest authorities in England and 
4S ihil country m tUegnl si)d[uf(ro vira. You hsVe 


detained these men,and other ^ereoas on political 
coneiderations which are outside, the purview of the 
Defence of India Act under which you claim to de^in 
them. 

Again in protesting against the intern¬ 
ments under the Defence of India Act in the 
Town Hall meeting at Calcutta on 5th 
March, 191B, he emphasises, once more, that 
there has been no change of front, that the 
Government has not made “ any attempt of 
any kind whatsoever to discover the real 
causes of the revolutionary party movement” 
and points out: 

“I know more about these peoples than anybody 
' else in this Hall. 1 have defended so many of the cases 
and 1 know the psychology uf their mind. 1 know the 
cause of the revolutionary movement is nothing but 
hunger for freedom Our educated young men 
see <hat natioQs nil over the worl^ ar^ free. 
They con^uro their position with the position of 
other nations and they say to themselves ' why 
should we reiiia>u su'*’' Weulso want liberty . These 
young men huniiug with the eutiiusiasni of youth feel 
that that they have uot been given any ojiportunity of 
taking their legitimate part in the Cioverninenl of 
their I'uuntey in &hii}iiug the course uf tbeir uatiooal 
development. Oive them that right to day, you will 
hear no more uf Uic revolutiuhury nioveiiiont Give 
them that right to li.iy. Tell the people uf this country, 
‘ Ht're It* is; we moan to change the system pf 
Government, thu Government will he yours, Govern- 
mcnt of tlis I’Oojile and by the people; work for the 
good ul >uur country. Duild up your nuliouality, shape 
the course uf your liist.iry”; and 1 guaratiteo Uiat from 
the iioxt day the revolutionary party wiireease to 
exist." 

In risj)ont.C' to the Premier’s appeal 
fuf more ricriiitmt iU to the army, Mr. Das 
spoke again urging the release of the in¬ 
terned : 

"Release them, mako them feci tliat after all it is 
their country, that there is a Government wiiich feels 
for them-;—Do you think that a country whore 
the people have been lighting for political rights for 
BO many years and where every lime their petitions 
and prayers have been rejected with suoro, do you 
think that in such a country you will get u very largo 
army-to come forward unless you cun create among 
them an enthusiasm, unless you can make them feel 

that they are fighting their own battle ?.Release 

them, what army do you want which Beugal cannot 
furnish 7 I take upon myself to give up my profession 
for six months and go over the whole of this 
oountrr asking the people to join the army in thou¬ 
sands." 

But the Government did not answer. 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT » 

The political speeches of Mr. C. R.,^a8 
delivered in 1917, all emphasise the ideal 
that India must place before herself. He 
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pointed Otit tile futility, of discussing the 
details* of a seheme ^ unless it clearly laid 
down “ some sort of Government in which 
the Government officials would be re¬ 
sponsible to the people whom they govern.” 
The details might, according to him, be 
safely left to be worked out by the electorate 
in each province so tlvit each province might 
mould its own destiny in her own* peculiar 
way. 

Mr. C. K. Das was a staunch believer 
in the immediate fitness of India for 
Swaraj. The oft-repeated reasons for tho 
jiostponement of reforms or a gradual 
regulated dosage of them earned to him no 
convictiop with it. That he \vas right jn his 
estimate of the .people, that illiteracy would 
not stand in the way of a proper exercise of • 
the right of franchise, the elections under the 
Ri forms Act have amply demonstrated. 
Everywliere in spite of their illiteracy the 
people haVe shown themselves keenly aware of 
their rights and' chose with inti lligenco 
their representatives for the CAiunciki. Their 
shrewdness had (mtstejipcd evin the anticipa¬ 
tions of some ol the popular Jiadirs. The 
•juie.kncss with whieii tliey imbibed and 
assimilated tiie new idia wa> Minply astonish¬ 
ing to those who thought tiial because the 
people could not read or write, they caiild 
not choose their men. Even among the 
voters who did not come to the poll, there 
were a great many who abstained, not 
because they took no interest in the politics 
of ihcir land but because they reajised the 
inability of their representatives for doing, 
anything substantial in the new Councils as 
at present constituted. If the artificial divi-* 
sion of the Nationalists into E-stremists who 
abstained from, and into Moderates who wire 
bent on working, the reforms complacently 
had not happened and if the Congress which 
took to the view that the Reforms were 
unsatisfactory and disappointing had not 
kept some of tbe best men out of Uie present 
councils, the Reforms Act, hedged around 
difficulties as it is, would have proved 
in actual working that the people Of India, 
the vast electorate of Inffia were fit to 
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administer an Empire, not merely the port¬ 
folios that are notv assigned to them. 

In a Speech at Dacca he outlined 
the i^litical future of India as a mem¬ 
ber of the British CommonVAlth ** we 
must not forget the need of an Imperial 
' Federated Government to which all the 
Governments of the Empire Ihquld be¬ 
long—a Government to which the English 
Government should belong as one unit, the 
Indian Government as ‘anotihcr, the Govern¬ 
ments of Africa, Australia and Canada should 
belong as other units”, and he wants us to 
it^alise jvhat a grand opportunity there is 
within the British Empire of fulfilling that 
yet still grander ideal of th*; human race. “ If 
tile federation of the human race is not 
always to remain the poet’s drean, if it is ever 
td bt? fulfilled, I feel sure thatrfulfilment will 
come through th federation of*ihis vast 
Emiiire ta which we ha*ve the honour^to 
belong.’; • • . . * 

■ Speaking in the Congress at Calcutta in 
1917 , he*again emphnsiai^ this attitude. 

1 wiiDt tbe power to build tuy ^wo constitution. 1 
want {be power to build my oUn constitution in a 
way which IB suited to this country ^nd which after¬ 
wards will bu {cf^rred as the Great Iivliao Constitu¬ 
tion.- We are all agreed as to tbe great 2 ^eal. Lot us 
. gather strengt'b light for it—let us fight for it with 
all our mi^t and let us not rest content 1*^11 the whole 
tiling is granted to us. 

Jt may bo said tliat the British Parliament will 
never grant you that, but are \fo considering that 
at present ? When they raakb a definite pronounce¬ 
ment as to what they are willing to givo us i{ will ne 
time then to meet again and formulate a definite 
sidi^e as to the way io which that, ideal q^iebt be 
givift) effect to. But the time has not come to discuss 
about it, because 1 am afyiid that in the discussion 
of it, tbe mam ideal might get lost and I am not 
anxious to keep up that ideal before you. 

AS A NON-CO;OPliRA,TOK 
Mr. Montagu • returned* to Ehgland. He 
comforted himself with the idea that he 
had got several leaders of the country to 
‘accept his corrfpromis*. \Vhila in India he 
had realised how delay in the grant of reforms 
'would be dangerous. He pursued the,Reforms 
Bill forward and the Act'was passed before 
the Congress met at Amritsar. And though 
the Congress expressed itself strongly against 
the inadequacy of the reforms, most of the 
leaders induding ^r* Geadhi weru in favour 
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of co-operation with the Government in the 
working of the reforms. But Mr. C. R Das 
was not the man who falls from the ideal he 
has set bjfcfc himself. He opposed co¬ 
operation with llie Reforms. And in all 
probability he would have kept baCk fron> 
politics, nur,sing in solitude his owm ideal of 
Pelf-govivnment and trying by all lawful and 
peaceful means in his power to prepare the 
country for a complete scheme of Self-govern¬ 
ment. But that \^a.s not to be: another event 
happened which determined the npxt stage 
in his political career. That event was the 
rise of Non-Co operation Movement. He 
himself Aplains the position in these words: 

I have oflMi been ^Teked what is tho meaning of 
this movement ? To luy mind the meaning is fclear. 
We w 4 nt freodc^n . we want to rouliso the right of 
regulating our o\^ live*; wo want to realise tbe.right 
of building u() the great Indian Nation. We want to 
compel the bureaucracy to recuguise that right. < 

l#i8 unnecessary to refer to tho pa.st. H is not »ivy 
des're to,.perpetuate hittertieas. Kis my de8iA*to 
strengthen our determhiation to achieve ouf freedom. 

I advocate the luotliod^f Non-Oo-oneration as every 
other method has failcd.« I «'ant you to olingtothis 
method, come whattnay. This is uur last clianre aud 
this at least shall nut bu lu vain. ^ , 

Do you uoderslmd what Nop-Co-nperatiun means t 
Vou must wi^bdraw your help lu moving the powerful 
machinery of the bureaucracy. Do yoji rcalise'how 
you can mo^o* this machinery V C he bureaucracy 
works its wicked wpl through the p1eade(p, through 
doctors, through clerks, through their police otficem, 
and through magistrates and judges. • 

The method that I advocate is the method of 
sifbriiice. « 

The vety simplicity of our life has become diflicult 
of comprehension because of the tortuous a-id cong»lex 
organisAtion which European culture .and educu^ihn 
have placed before us. Once you turn your fuceaway 
from that, yqu will liavofaiAi in mothods which belong 
to us, in standards which are really part of our bloqd 
and of our bones. What is more simple than the desire 
and the determination to, withdraw yuur help from 
that which false and unrighteous:’ And yet why 
do you experience such difficulties informlDg that 
desire and in nxing that determination." 

In his lecture delivered in Patna in 
February he troces thb ^history of this 

new movement, of this new idea. « 

Think what happened in the Punjab and 1 cannot 
forget the Ehilufat eithW. Those instauoes you can for¬ 
get. You remember there wasa nontofficial committee 
appointed by the Congress. Last year we all mot at 
Benares and we signed the joint report as non-official 
oommi|iionera. The report wae drafted by Mahatma 
Oandhi. We examined that report and discussed tbp 
nArUBT. We purp6i,elf pat ouf demands Very low. . . 


We had made up our m^nds that we would’put forward 
our demand and it ought to be ,no more tt pious 
resolution aud we must insist upon tho Oovernroent to 
art up to our recommendation. Our legitimate demands 
were so low.* Even thesn demands were treated with 
scorn and tho offenders were left soot free. Subscrip¬ 
tions were raised for these villains. Ladies danoed, 1 
am informed, to eolloct money for the upkeep of those 

• villainous offenders. We entered into a contract there 
in the holy city of Benur»s It is for this blunder that 
Mahatma (^andhi has started Non-Co-operatioo.” 

His subsequent conduct cannot be put 
better than in his own W’ords. 

Mahatma Gandhi started it, and after that my 
friend Mr. Motilal Nehru joined it. In the Calcutta 
fJongress 1 did not join it because there was a great 
difference of opinion. Fow read my speech because I 
was against Non.CO'opi.ration at Calcutta. Is it not 
a fact that I opposed that resolution on the very 
ground of Non-Co-oporation Once I have made up my 
mind to accept it. 1 must follow it. Afterwards I 
made iip my miniftbat this Non-Co operatfon nfbst he 
more com^dete from the national point of view. 1 

* wanted to bring a more effective resolutipn. So far 
as my practice is concerned, I have not accepted a 
single new case after tho Calcutta Congress: I drafted 
another resolution. I specially went to Benares and 
thero diBousgpd the resolution with Mahatma Gandhi, 
with my friend, Madau Mohan Malaviya, with my 

' friend Lala Lajpat Rui. I met again Mahatma Gandhi 
at Dacca and discussed with him again and ho agreed 
to These who know of the innor working of the 
Nagpur Congress luiglil have known howl worked 
day and night for that resolution and 1 tell you I 
succeeded. 

“ My Quarrel is with the System ” 

As early as in 1917 he was clearly deter¬ 
mined upon getting rid of the bureaucracy, 
as he calls it. 

“ My quarrel is not with the individual at all. My 
quarrel is with the system. It is the system which 
is responsible for the bad Government of this country. 
Why is the system bad? Itisfortliis—that there is 
no responsibility. To whom is the Government of 
India responsible? Nut to the people. They have got to 
'take their orders from the British Parliament Has 
the British Parliament got any time to devote to India 
'or to make that responsibility real ?• No, they have 
neglected India not out of apathy but their own 
interest roquired it—they have to discuss so many 
questions which are of fur greater importance to 
Engiand than the <|uestion of India." 

And Mr. Da.s was convinced that the new 
Reforms did not materially alter the situation. 

** I care not whether you have Paliamentury oouncile 
or Legislative councils divided into so many oompart- 
ments, whether you bavo an upper bouse and Iqwer 
houses in order to govern the country. 1 want India 
to say in one voice that we will govern ourtqlfes. 
That is the right we have. No Government can 
deprive ue Of that right. The moment you dieoorer 
that, yon will get fhraraj.’' 
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. * *1 Whaf happened in ;the Punjab, what 
happened to cwr Mohamedan brethren and 
tfie'passings of many oppressive laws from 
time to time ” were to him further indi¬ 
cations and more positive proofs that the 
bureaucracy had not changed its angle of 
vision, that nothing short of Swaraj was good 
for India. Mr. Das jvould have been a Non- 
Co-operator c\’cn if these events ‘have not 
happened (as his attitude at the Amritsar 
Congress indicated) but he would have Stood 
alone and there would have been no 
mass movement behind him. 

HIS fIREAT SACRirU E 
Thc progress of Cliitta Ranjan in the Non- 
Co-operation moviineiit is too _ wc)l knoj,vn to 
need a detailed,disciission. lie was chitlly 
instrumental in drawing the students away 
from the Calcutta colleges and the schools in 
Bengal as might be inferred from the lament 
of Sir Asl'iitosb jMuklu rjce. He jvas larj^ely 
instrunu ntal in' ollecting the large sum that 
was collected m" Bengal for the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund. H<' has complctiky gW'n 
U|> a liierafivv ))racti<:e and a hading position 
at the Bar. He has given awav all his earn¬ 
ings in siipiiort of the National ('ollege at 
('alculta whrri' lliestudints that came oiil 
o) the other culhgt s were taught the use- of the 
Cliarka as a step m the attainment of Sw^aj. 
And because of all this work that he did so 
whole-lieai tedly find so thoroughly, he 
was unanimously ilectcd by the Congress 
organisations w'hich had since the Nagpur 
Congress become Non-Co-opi ration .organisti- 
tions—to be the Prisideiil for the Session of 
1921. For Mr. Das is a man with a 
PERSONALITY, a man with an ideal, a man* 
who has heard the roar of the sea and cannot 
contain himself. 

It does not matter what liappens to me— 
it dooS not matter what happens to the present 
generation, it does not matter what bappona to the 
educated cotflniiinity of to-day, hut what matilhrs with 
me IS the development of the nation- I look forward 
to the time when the nation will rise and 
Btand in all its glory I do not cere whether I am 
alive or dead at that raomont, whether my children 
will^be living then or not—but the time will come 
wlTen by Oud'e grace we as a nation wilt snake our- 
eelves felt and will stand in all our strength and face 
the world. That ia the ideal which appeals to me every 



moment of my life. 1 feel within myself that that is 
my appointed taek.* I shall devote all that 1 hold dear 
to the service of that cause; and. if I die in the 
attempt, what then? Pail we alone.? If I die in this 
work 1 believe 1 shall be born in this country again 
• and again, live for it, hope for it, jvr«k tS>r it with all 
the energy, of my life, with all the love of my naturet 
till 1 eee the fulfilment of my hope and the realisation 
of this ideal. 

And whether or not we agree with Mr. 
Das in all that he does, this is clear that 
he is a great unselfish man actuated by high 
ideals and fully deserving o?all our admiration 
and regard. 

MESSAGE BEFORE ARREST 

» 

Since the election of Mr. Das as the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congri s.s, < vc»ts marched in rapid 
stridis. Early in December, Lord Ronaldshay 
defined the attitude of his CTovernment to- 
tt'artls thg progress of Non-C^-operation to 
which Mr. Das replied ^ on December 2 nd 
Uy^sendiwg a me.ssage to the Congress work¬ 
ers, of yhich flic foll()wii)g is an extmet: 

"Mylirstwordund my last^word to you is never to 
for-suko the ideal of non-vi#lJiit Non-Oo-operatioD. I 
know it is u difTiuult creod to tullov. 1 know that some¬ 
times th« provocation is no greahlhat it is extremely 
tiilticiflt to remain non-viotont in thought, word and 
deed. . . l,et us n^t forget th et we. the Non-Co- 
operators, cliAnvto hold the country. *l*et us realise 
thaf to the 0\i,ent to which wn do not giiocccd in so 
roiitrnlliDg the nf.iNsss, bo they honJlkans or not. to 
that extani Non-Go-oper.itinn,* has failed. The 
responNihilitios arc otirs • • if wo fail to 
exercise control over the masses, low c m wo claim 
to have aucooss?" . . , * 

And Ihi* from his message to the jg'Oplc of 
Bengal 

"Our duly is clear. The ludiun N.ationrii Congress 
has declared th.it RwArfJ is our only goal and that 
Non-Oo-operation ia the only method t>y which to 
reach that goal . . . The people of Bengal are 
now on their trial- I ask m>^ countrymen to be 

pntient. I appeal to them undergo ati siifTeringe 
cheerfully. I call open them not»to forsa 4 ce the sacred 
work which thd Indian National Congress has en¬ 
joined. The pongresa work is done and can only be 
done jiy voluntoers. . . I offer myself as a 

• vSlunteer in the service of the Congress I trust that 
within a few liar's there wfll be niilfton voluuteera 
foA the work of the Province. Our cause ia sacred. 

* Our method IS peaceful and non-viotent. Do you not 

roaliec that thn service of our country is »e service 
ofOod?” • ’ 

. Arrest and Conviction 

Soon after the volunteer movement wasde- 
dlarcd illegal in ^cngal and Chiraranjan Das, • 
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the only son of Mr. Das, was arrested on 
the afternoon of the 6th and sentenced to six 
months imprisonment on the 9th. Mrs. 

C. R. Da^, and Urmila Devi, the sister 
of Mr. C.* Rf. Das, were also arrested on* 
the evening of the Gth for obstructing tha 
highway on the allegation that under cover 
of selling iftiaddar they were trying to effect 
a hartal. Though ultimately they were let 
off with a warning by the Magistrate, other 
sensational arrests wefe made Ihroughout the 
country. We were told that on the 9th 
instant Mr. C. R. Das intervit'Wed Lord 
Ronaldshay and that nothing was, known 
about the result; and on the iitn came 
the news that Mr C. R. Das himself 
had been arfested on a chargo under & 17 * 
B. of the Cftininal Law Amendment Act. 
The hearing ot his* case was adjourned ^ro^■n 
time to time and Mr. Das was an under- 
triaJ prisoner when the Congrcis met* at 
Afimedgbad. ^ 

And none has put^the position of the true 
Non*Co*opcrator in 'cleftrer and fewer words 
than he in themksage which he delivered on 
the eve ofhis^rreit on December loth ani 
the studcnl ®f the life of Mr. C. Ri Das cannot 
refrain from.adding the latest messages 'that ^ 
he has i&ued ,to the people aryJ to the 
Congress worker to indicate the line in 

which life is de'^eloping. 

• 

' Thia ia my last measaae to you, men agd woman of 
India, '^’ictory ia in eight, if you are prepared to win 
it by aufferinff; it ia in such ngoey as that thAi^gh 
which Ve are'paasing that oatiooi are boro ; bubyou 
muat beat this agony with fortitude, with courage und 
with perfect aelf-compoaurS. Remember that an long 
aa yoji follow the path of Non-violence, you put tfie 
bureaucracy in the wrong; but move bv a hair’a 
breadth from the path frliich Mahatma (landhi baa 
mapped outdor you^^and you giye away the battle to 
the bureaucracy Swaraj is our goal. Swaraj not in 
compartmentB. not by inatalments, but bwaraj whole 
and entire. Now it is for you. men und tvomen, to say 
whether we shall attain the gc^l for whidh wctira 
striving. ***** * * 

CONGRESS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS' • 

Mr. Das is onlj just over fifty years old 
now and in the full primt#- of life. As years 
pass by, newer aspects of his greatness might 
develop with the march of events and the 
full influence and true, bearing of his life‘is 
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impossible of final 9ssessment‘at present :,we> 
must rest content for *the present with an 
appreciation of the vi^s he has so clearfy 
expounded in his undelivered Presidential 
Address to the Ahmedabad Congress of De>' 
cember ig2i» as indicating the scope and 
' future development of his career and accord¬ 
ingly the following extracts therefrom are 
made ' 

“ Wo have arrived at u critical etage in our struggle 
with the bureaucracy. ... 1 come from the 
struggle which has just begun in Calcatta, ehaatened 
and purified, and if I have no worldly wisdom to give, 

I at least bring before you unbounded enthusiasm and 
a resolute determination to see this struggle through. 

. . » . And what is Non Co-operation: ‘It is 
the refusal to be a party to preventable evil; it 
is the refusal to accept or have any part in 
injustice; it is the refusal to aequiesce^in wrongs 
that CUD be rigHtod, or to submit to 'a state ef 
affairs wbibh is manifestly inbonsiatent with the 
* dictates of rightoouiness And as a consequence, 
it 18 the refueal to work with those who on grounds 
of interest or expediency, insist upon committing or 
perpetrating wrong ’ (Stokes) .... We break in 
order to bujid: We destory in order, to construct: 
We reject in order lo accept. This is the whole 
history of human ende.tvuur -. . . . It requires 
no wisdom to see that, if every one of us withdraws 
ouik helping hand from tbe machine that is relent; 
lessty working to prevent our growth and self-realis¬ 
ation as a nation, the machino muet 0^ necessity cease 
to work. This, then, is tbe philosophy on which the 
Non-Co-operation movement is baaed: to defy with 
absolute constancy the hostile powers that* would 
hamper in any way our growth and self-fulfilment us 
a nation, to keep its evil always in view, not 
ha^ng the power hilt recognising its evil as an evil 
ana refusing no suffering that tbe maliceof that power 
can invent." 

The Address ended with a justification of 
the boycott of the Prince’s visit clearly 
expressing the Non Co-operator’s point of 
view. 

* On your behalf I would rospectfullv lay before Mis 
^ Royal Highnoss our wisbei of goodwill to him per¬ 
sonally. There is no quarrel between us and the 
Royal House of England; but he comes here as thu 
ambassador of a power with whom* we have decided 
not to co-operate; as such we cannot receive him. 
Also, we are in 110 mood to take part io any rejoicing. 
We are fighting for our national existence, for tbe 
recognition of our eleroentary right, freely to live our 
own lift and evolve our own destiny according to our 
lights It would be sheer hypocrisy on our part to 
extend a n^ionat welcome to the Ambassador of the 
Power that would deny us our elementary right. 

On the 14th February Mr. E)as ^as 
sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment- 




FOREIGN affairs 

. By VIATOR. 


I'-^\nBING the last couple of montbs^ the most 
X/ 6igni6caDt event in European politics has 
been, of course, the Genoa Conference. Less by 
the positive results achieved—for these were 
small—than by its imp1ic|^tionR, this meeting must 
be held to mnrk an epoch in the history of post¬ 
war reconstruction. Like Washington, of which 
it was an obvious imitntion, it wss intended to 
mark the end of the dictntorship of tlie Allies, 
and to usher in an era of cordial C()0|>er»tion bet- • 
ween the European powers. That it did not ful¬ 
fil those hopes, wns not the fault of Mr Lloyd 
(l 9 arge,»but*nniKfc be nscrilwd partly to the ftihe- 
rent difficulties of tlio situation and partly to tho 
chauvinist spirit dinplnycd by Fnince. As n 
n.-itur.il conpof]iicnro, Sov'of, Rii--sii«, who.se attend- 
arice at Ocrioa niust he leiboned a tilumph for 


LLOYD GEORGE (A 3 ADMIRAL NELSON.) 
Wbo<etaina bis ascendency in the Council of^ations. 

the British premier, was driven into the arms of 
Germany^. Too much importance muet nob be 
51 


M. POINCAUE THE J’fftSMIER OK FRANCE 
Who insists on sdc<(iiato ropurationa from Germany. 

of injured innocence. In this connection we may 
notice that while thesattitude op our Ally is excit¬ 
ing widespre.xd reprobation, it is not so unintelli- 
I'iblp as is sometimes alleged. France suffered 
more than anyoiTe else frJm tlfe WSr. and .she 
madd srcriBcea incompai ably greater than those 
of any other country. .In tlm-peace negotiations 
she confined her demands to certain specific topics, 
leaving to the rest of the Allies the right of put¬ 
ting forward their claims in other direetiofis. It 
must be countbd at leasl; as muel^ the misfortune 
of Franpe as her fault tbab.ber chofen sphere ix^ 


assigned to this move, which is to be taken rather 
%s a protest*than as a men.'tce ; bu* Unquestion¬ 
ably it addid immensely to the difficulties of the 
Conference by enabling France to assume the role 
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the matter of reparations lies almost ezclusivelj 
in those fields where bitter experience—undream* 
ed of save by rare souls like Keynes at the time 
—has sho^n th^t to exact full measure will kill 
the golden goose. In oonsequenee, )£rance fe^la 
that she has not reaped all that her sacriOces entit* < 
led her to gain ; that she has been tricked, if not 
by her Allies, at least by circumstances and with 
their active connivance* For, indeed, it is undeni¬ 
able that each time Britain has asked her comrades 
to make some concession to what are now unques¬ 
tionably the economic facts of Europe, it is France 
upon wUbm the burden fails. Hence the acidity 
of the French press "vts-a vis Llo^d Qeor^e, who 
is reminded d^ in and day out by such papers as 
Lt Matin thab it 'is easy and profitable * to* be 
generous iHth other people’s rights. That is the 
Fj^ncb view ; but on the other hand ^e o{:/pfon 
of the Aorld in general is that France*is cutting 
off* her nose to spite h^jr face, and that • her pound 
of fiesb, if exacted, wVl merely cause the dissolu¬ 
tion of a debtor whoee assets are in the future 
rather than jjn Ifue present.' ^ ; 

That it.ir yio mere question qf Sentiment that^ 
keeps Prance loyal to the treaty of Versailles is 
amply proved by hftr conduct towards the treaty of 
Sevres. She was the first power to perceive that the 
doctrine of self-determination is a ihere will—o’ 
tbe-Wtfp, if opiy because neither a nation n%p an 
individual can “determit^e” anything except with 
reference *to other unite. Accordingly, at the 
price of valuable concessione, she Bought the 
friendship pf the l^emkliste, and generally roaped 
the fruits of her own intelligence. But it is 
impossible, in tbe face of ber condudt in Syria, to 
maintain th^ she, is animated> Ijy humanitarian 
sentiment. Singularly free from illustons she for 
her own'part woul^ never contemplate for one 
moment doing what Britain bu done, quite simply 
and without oetentatioD, in Mesopotamia, ^be is 
firmly convinced that she knows the true interest 
of people subject to her for .better, than they 


themselves. She may be rig^t. She cam point 
proudly to tbe calmnea^ and *traDquilIity of,her 
colonial posseeionp, which contrast so eloquently 
with tbe stir snd stress which goes on in so many 
places beneath tne British flag. It is easy to say 
that the one shows the agony of life and birth, 
the other the placid calmness of death and decay, 
But time alone can show whether this dictum has 
anything save sentiment behind it. How many 
of us in India stop to wonder whether, when the 
hLstory of the world comes to be written, it may 
not^be proved that, since tbe average man cares 
nothing for politics in any country, a government 
that is good, irrespective of its form, may in the 

C • s « 

last resorj be found more conducive to hufOan 
happiness than the shibboleths of modern demo¬ 
cracy ? 

Meanwhile, owing largely to tbe inherent 
difl'dfonces in aims and outlook that dtstinguish 
tho policies of France and Britain, the prosprets 
of*an eRrly settlement in the Middle Fist aro still 
somewhat doubtful. Both tbe K<>iualists and the 
flK'eks appear to be rallying their resources for a 
new effort; but there is no reason to aj^prehend 
that for the moment at least they will do atiy- 
tb'.ngezcept fulminate at one another. Tbereseems 
to be a recrudescence of English and American 
feeling against Turkey as a result of recent reports 
of massacres. Whether tl^^se reports are foun¬ 
ded on f^ct, or owe their 'existence to the men¬ 
dacity of unscrupulous propagandists may be ques¬ 
tioned ; but tbe fact that America has announced 
her willingness to be represented upon tbe Enquiry 
Oommision is significant. It is time that all such 
stories as these were investigated by a thoroughly 
impartial commision, upon which Muslims as 
well as Christians are repreHented,' It would be 
an excellent thing to invite some of the- well- 
known leaders of Mussulman opinion in India 
to lend the weight of their authori^ ^ its 
deliberations. 



T^HE WORLp OF BOOKS 


Eminent OritntalUts : Indian, European 
and American. By'various writers: Price 
Rs. 2. To subscribers of “ Iho Indian Review,” 
Re. 1-8, G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 

The world has travelled far indeed since, 
Macaulay with characteristic cocksureness, talked 
lightly of the wisdom of the Ifast. Time 
Haa had its reveiisre and the verdict of 



LOEI> M\CAULAY 

Whose Minute on Educutiuu laid the foundations of 
European culture in ludia in preference to 
Oriental h-arning. 

Macaulay DO longer holds the field. Tho East has 
come into its own. Its deep wisdom and its 
hoary traditions have come to be recognised iia 
an important contribution to tho sum of human 
knowledge. Nay more. As the mystery of tho 
Orient‘is unveiled, a deep sense of gratitude as 
of veDeratioti has come over the i^st of the 
modern world which has leoint to look upon the 
East as the lamp of ancient wisdom. 


In this task of unveiling the wisdom of the 
East, a handful of European and Indian soholare 
• have oo-o^rated with admirablf aesifts. It was 
during tb*e days of Warren Hastings that the firsts 
impetus was given to Oriental research and a devot¬ 
ed band of scholars under the lead 0 *^ Bir William 
Jones founded the Asiatio Society of Bengal in 
1784. Colebrooke and Wilson followed bis tradition 
and enriched the proceedings of the Society with 
their codltibutions, with a view to popularise the 
abstru8% scriptures of the Sanskrit classics. The 
bright example set by these SanskritiSts inspired 
a host of savants intent on *Indo-Aryan research. 
Every department of Oriental ]^fe and fought 
came to be scrutinised from & near angle of vieion, 

H vision liisciplhied by the criticarmethods of 
Stance anVl inspired by^ the wealth and spleisdour 
of the half bidden world of culture. TUb votaries 
of ancient ludian history* examined her records 
will) n keen and sympa\he4tc i^derstanding. L)r. 
•Vincent Smith took the wfiole field of ancient 
India undei*his keir, while th(f dynasties of the 
K'ifiarese districts and the hiatory^of Gujarat 
wore exjj^lurerl by Dr. Flee^ an^* BbagavanlHl 
liidrsji. The pioneer in this fruitful field of 
historical roKearcb is D^. Bbandaikai', whose 
Early History of the Deccan ” is still i^modef of 

what indefatigable icseaicb and erudition can 
* • . • • • 
achieve. Meanwhile the etudy and inyestigation 

of Indian Hrcbuiology facilitated the«diilicult task 

of decipbiiring ancient insliriptions and the 

achievements of Prinsep and •Cunningham in 

Europe hove* been nobly followed in India by 

Uhau D.ayi and Kajendralal Mitra. Indian 

• Epigraphy and, Paheo^raphy to which Buhler 

g^ve so much of bis life-time found in Dr Fleet 

■ a worthy disciple, and students of^Epigraphy are 

indebted to th«> labfiurs of 'Prof. Senart “ wiiose 

opijob-making work ” on Asokan InsoriptionB has 

revealed a wonderful world of new knowledge. 

'Fergusson’s Archit^ctui* and Vincent Hmith'i 

interpretation of the fine afts are among the 
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othei- treasures of Eastern art and craft. Further 

4 

more the study of religions as embodied in the 
writings of Max Muller, B. Q. Tilak aod Paul 
Deussen, aie » 4oDaain of perpetual wonder and 
deep content, while the efforts of Macdponell ax^d 
others have unravelled the beauty of Sanskrit, 
the mother of languages. Nor could we forget 
the enchanting territories opened out in recent 
years by Prof. Sylvaip Levi, o£ tho extra-terri¬ 
torial indueDce of Indian civilisation in distant 
lands. Above all, we are indebted to tlie muse of 
Arnold and Gridith and the eloquence ,of Sister 
Nivedita,^bo« by a strange affinity, were inspired 
by the life and tbouj^ht of the Fiast, and dedicated 
themselves to interpretation .of the best and 
loveliest in Oriepital 'literature. 



DB. BH vNDAREAR . 

Theftteranorientalist who brings to the interpretation 
<yt eastern thought, tho critical methods , 
of wMtvrnsoieocei 


A study of the< lives and writings ,of* such 
orientalists must be of especial interest tg stu¬ 
dents of .oomparative philosophy and religion. 
Messrs, G, A. Natesan 6i Oo., Madras, have in 
this volume brought under one cover a sucoinot 
account of the career and achievements of no less 
than five, and twenty flf these Indologists who 
have shed lustre on various aspects of Oriental 
thought. The activities of this group of 
savants—English, Scotch, French, German, 
American and Indian, have been many-sided. 
'They have .explored the regions of archmo- 
logy, epigraphy and palaeography, not to 
speak of tbsir valuable researches, in ^regard 
to the .religion of the Yedic Aiyans and 
have thus opened out vistas of 'knowledge 
in directions never (>efore thought of. It 
is hoped that this modest collection of critical 
sketches wifi servo to remind us of their achieve- 
merits and inspiro us to continue their work with 
bewihing devotion. It is satisfactory loo that 
tho hkotches are mostly contributed by writers 
of distinction. Among the contributors to the 
volume are: Prof. P. Seshadri, Prof, 'iladha- 
knehnnu, Dr. S. Kri'-Imaswnmi Ayengar, Prof, 
P. p. S. Sostri, Mr. Hliumbu Ubunder T)ey, Prof. 
8 uryeiiiiraynn*i, Mr. Vasant Naik, Mr. K. H. 
liamaawauji Sastii, PioF, M, S. RamuBwami 
Ayengar, Prof, Surya Kumar Bhuyan, Prof. 
C S.SrintvaBachaji and Mr.,D.\V. Wickramaratchi. 

.The Bombay Repreienlatiwe Coofer 

®BCe—"7/** /ncliUH iSocinl Reformer office, 

Bombay. J’rice Re. 1, 

We have already given a summary of the 
proceedings of this Conference in our February 
number The Report under review contains, 
besides Tull text of the speeches, appendices of 
the corree^ndence that passed between the 
Secretaries and the Government of India' and 
Mr. Gandhi, the latter's ultimatum to the Vicseoyi 
the Bardbli resolutions and other importaht 
docamente. 
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’MiT' Gandhi'^ Speeclfes & Writinga. 

■ CL A. Natesan 4: Co | Madras Prico Rs. 3. To 
subscribers of the Indian Review, Rs. 2-8. 

This is an exhaustive, oompreheDsive and 
thoroughly up-to-date edition of Mr. Oandhi's 
Speeches and Writings (published by G A.Natesan 
>1' Oo., some years ago)* revised and censiderably 
amplified, with the addition of a large number of 
articles from i'ouny India and A'avajivan (rende¬ 
red into English). The inclusion of these papers 
have almost doubled the sixe of the old edition 
and the present collection runs to about 1,000 
pages of well-arranged matter ranging over the 
whole^peiipd of Mr. Gandhi’s public life. It^pens 



M. K. GANDHI. 


with a succinct biographical sketch of Mr. Gandhi, 
bringing the Hceount of his life down to the his- * 
toric trial and sentence. The volume begins with 
the South African Indian Question and covers his 
views OB Indentured Labour and India in tfao 
Colonies, bis Jail experiences in South Afr^, his 
pronouncements on tbe Khaira and Champaran 
affairs, his discourses on Rowlatt Bills and Satya- 
graha, and finally his Young India and Havajivan 
articiSs on tbe I4on-Oo op«ration mpvement, 
including select papers on the Kbilafut and Pun¬ 
jab Wrongs, the Ooogress, Swadeshi, Boycott, 


Charka, National Education and Swaraj. The 
additional chapters are arranged under suitable 
headings and include hie mes'aj^es ^n the eve of 

* and afte( tbe arrest, his atabement before tbe^ 

court, thb trial and judgment. Then follows a 
symposium of appreciations from «ucb diverse 
men as Tolstoy and Tagore, Prof, Gilbert Murray 
and Dr. Holmas of New York besides excerpts 
from the British and Aifiericat) press. The book 
which is Jmund in cloth and indexed contains por¬ 
traits of Mr, and Mrs. Gandhi and three charac¬ 
teristic {ficturos of Mr. Gandhi taken at^ difi'erent 
periods of his life. An important feature of tbe 
bookvis the Introduction by Mr. C. K. Andrews 
who e.vplains M*r. Gandhi’s intelledluul positSon on 
the subject of the "British ConsAtutipu’' and the 
‘British Empire,” which is repriri'td elsewhere in 
t^^issue. • ♦ ^ • 

Principles' of Political Science. By R. 

N. Gilchrist, MA, J^dTigmans, Green tk Oo., 

Bombay. • 

* ThA book is specially designed by tbu author to 
be of USB to Bti^oiits of Indian tfuivareities, and 

^ the course co^atfd is substantially tbab presented 
by the Galcutta. University, •The author has 
aUempted a fair impersonal preientation of modern 
political theory with more or less detailed studies 
of thn go^rnment of Great Britain tfnd tbe 
Gnvfrnment of India—the two institution^ which 
touch liidiiinH most vt^lly and in which tbe 

Indian student is expected to be more'conversant 

• 

than with the mechanism of the government of 
the rest of the worbl. A chlipt^ dn ^be govern¬ 
ment of Japan with an outline of 4ihe political 
constitution ts also included, India's interest in 
tlapan is socoiii} enly to her ii^tere^ in England 
and. the rapid growth of demoenttic constitution 
in tbe far cast/ern island mugt afford a Wry sain- 
tary lesson to Itidian Aspirants after poHtichl 
freedom. As a text book for the earlier stages 
of political and economic st udies the book wjll bC 
of espeouil value to students of Indian Uuivsr- • 
sitiee. ■ 
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South Indio and Her M|it«alinan Inva¬ 
ders' By Prof, Si KriebnaRwami Ijeognr, 
Oxford UniversItyrPreBR, Madras. ^ 

This booli’is'tb? renultof au iDvestigatio:^ idM 
the circu'Udtaaces that brought the Knjiiro of 
yija 3 atiagar^ into being and as a corollary the 
actual eo(iditii)n of Southern India on the eve of 
its first cr>nq>i''st bv tho Muhaigmadaus, The 
first chapter cr.icqs the break tip of the Ohola 
euipire in tbe 13th century into a number of 
cliiefttine 1-8 Kf'er Kulottunga Ill’s time The 
sfcond tikns us to the revival of tbo Fandya 
power irf the same period, to the condition of 
South Indve at the time of Marco l^olo’s visit and 
to tho Musleoi Arab trading settlements in the 
South which were independent of an<| antenor'to 
the invasions of Ala-ud-din and Malik Kafur.* The 
three chapters detail the MosleCa invacn'hs 
from l-finriustan, the route of Malik SLafur, the 
extension of the empire^under Muhatfimad Bin 
Tugbleg and its/suksequent disruption. The 
short lived Muhammadan Sultanate of MadurS, 
the arduous ^trbggle put kgainsti ^slam by the 
Hoysala rqler Vira Sallala IIJ^ the rise of the 
founders of'Vijayynagar, the campaigns/)f Kumara 
Rampana—tbese'take up the rest of the book. , 

A series of learVied geographical notes identify 
the varipus places mentioned in the text ; and we 

have in addition the texts with trant-latioih;. of 

• * 

the relevfiDt inscriptions and a suiumary of 'ibin 
Batata’s centemporary notice of Souih India. 

A Handboob of Modem Europe. By 

Prof. L. Mukberjee,Calcutta, Mondal Brothers. 
This manqal meets the requireUieots of B. A. 
candidates and is a summary of the* information 
they have got to study on /:be subject, ^be* 
suthbr points out the national and international 
significanpe of the various events while the 
important treaties,'^ brief hotiors of great men 
and university cjuestionH given at the end edd to 
the usefulness of the book for the students, 
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DlIARY OF T^E MONTH 


May 10. Mr. E. A. Ootton has accepted Lord 

* Lytton’e offer of tbel presideocy of the Beoga) 
Legislative Council in euoeession to* Sir Shams- 
ul-Huda, 

May 16. The Bail Eireann Committee reports 
that peace negotiations have broken down. 

May 17. A permanent Standing Committee for 
Emigration has been instituted by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

May 1B. Gandhi day is celebrated in all cities 
with mass meetinge and other demonstrations. 

May 19. Strike of Mill bands in Hjoibay.. 

May 20. U. H. the Maharaja of Bikanir 6.ailed 
fof England. , ^ 

TJlay 21. The P» A- O. S. .S'. /Cffj/jtt cellidcd with 
the I'rbncb Steamer Seme and sank near Brest,* 



Mrs, Oaddbi who presided over the Gu/erat Political 
* Conference on May 25. , , 

May 22. An Ulster member of Parliament, 

Mr. .T. Wadell, was shot dead at Belfast. 


May 23. The Ihdian Association has cabled to 
the Secretary of State for India for the 
appointment of an Indian on ^trencbmant 
Comimttee and suggests Mr. B. N. Basu. • 



Pundit Motilal Nehru who yes released on the 
fithof-Iune has appealed icy the continuance 
of the khaddar programmo. 


May 21. "The Ht. Hon. V. S. Sistfi tjns en^er- 

, Gained at a Garden p;>rt) in Colombo. 

May 2r), The Gur.erat Polit'cal Conference was 
held at Aoand, Mrs. Kasturi But, wiie of Mr, 
Gandhi, preaiding. • 

May 2fi. 11. 11. H, the I’rinco ef Wales arrived 
• * • 

in Colombo this aftnrnoon. , 

—lasadduk Alimad Khan Sberwani, Barrister at- 

* 1>aw, lias be^ relea.sed from Nainitnl isii after 
• ♦ • • * 
serving bis term and has returned to Al}|[arb. 

May 27. Tho Afghan delegation passed through 
Ijohoro to-day. * * 

M(^ 28. Horatio Bottoodey baa been sentenced 
to seven years penal servitude. 

•May 29. The Wl^te .Committee Report oiv 
Burma Reforms is publiaheQ, 
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May 30. The AeBooiatnd Cbatqjwrs oF Commerce 
presented an address to H. E. the Yioeroy at 
Simla. 

May SI. \^nAn«Vishnu Phadke has l^n ga7.et* • 
' ted an unofficial member of the Keof a Exe-, 
outive OoupdI. 

June 1. In the Irish debate in the Commons. 
Mr, OhurobiU made an important statement. 



Hr. Hari Lai Gandhi who returned from jail 
after 6 montjbH' imprisonment was enter* 
tsined en the Itfth instant of. a meeting 
arranged in Budabazar, Calcutta. 

.Tune 2. Sir J. D. llees has been killed by falling 

* t 

from an expcess tpain. , * , 

—Lord Reading receives the title, O. C. V. C. .- 
June 3. @n King's birthday the Raja of Muham* 
madabad becomes a K, C. S^I f and Sir R. N, 
Mnkerjee is made a Knight Commander. .» 
June 4.^ The son of C. R. Das has been released. 
. The XT. 8. A. has accepted Britain’s invitation' 


to be represented, on the Oomttiission, of* 
Investigation into allegud Turkish atrocities. ^ 
June 5. 4bdul Majud Sbarar was released from 
Triohy Jail to-day. 

June 6. Pundit Motilal Nehru was released to¬ 
day at Kainital. 

June 7. The printer aad publisher and Mr. 
Qureshi, the ex-Editor of Young India, were 
charged with " exciting disaffection.” 

Jnne 8. Meeting of the All-Indir. Congress Com¬ 
mittee at Lucknow discussed the civil diaobe- 
' dience resolution. 

H. M. the King granted an audience to 
Mr, D. M, Dalai on his appointment ns a 
Memberpf the*Indian Council. * — 

'June 9. Pandits Nehru and Mnlavijc were re¬ 
fused permission to see their sons in prison. 

—The Sindh National College has been affiliated 
to the BoAibay University. 

June 10. The B'tcial Diatiiictions Committee 
r^Rsembled at Simla for final sittings, 

—H. R. H. the Prince of Wales ar^ved at Cairo 
and exchanged greetings with King Fuad. 

June 11. Admiral Kato, ez-Minister for^avy, 
baa accepted the Premiership of Japan. 

Junf 12. Mr. Qureshi, late Editor of Ynvng 
India, was arrested this morning at Lucknow. 
June 13. Joint Conference in l<ondon of Irish 
and British signatories to the Irish treaty. 
Mr. Churchill announced that the Irish Coneti- 

s ^ 

tution conformed to the treaty. 

June 14. The State Government of Australia 
entertained the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivaea 
Sastri to lunch at Sydney. 

June 15, Mr. Sbuaib Qureshi, late j Editor of 
Young India and Messrs. Valji Desai, Bans 
Ali a^d Swami Auandanand were* tried and 
convicted to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine'of Rs, 500, in default 
months additional imprisonment. 

—Earl Wihterton introduced the 
in the House of Commons, 


to undergo fix 
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TOPICS FROMi FE5^IOOICALS 


* The Riddle of *Ireland 

Judex” writiog in f fAe Review (or 

Mey analyses the Iriab situation, an(f says that 
while the Eoglish Catholics are openly anti Sinn 
Fein, in Ireland the Catholics are divided between 
Treaty Irishmen and De Valera Irishmen ; and 
what is now going on is n purely OathoKc schism 
in which Englishmen play very little part. 

A large majority in Ireland unnuostionably desire 
peace, gladly welcome tho Treaty, realise that nr> 
fouotry could grant more than wo surrendered to 
Mr. OrifTith and Mr. CoIUdb; unfortunately, the Army 
or youth, favours the fighting. Now if the careful 
student, puzzled over this strange tripartite sectSrian 
dissension, wore to go to Ireland and make personal 
inquirioa. he would discover that tho lute was rifted 
in curiously,unexpected places, aiidho would con- 
rounded with the deepening mystery. Things such as 
these would astound him. In tho course of his inves¬ 
tigations would naturally search out tho Church, 
and precisely there he would marvel. In his frank 
talks with the .lenuit Fathers, he would tiud hostility, 
incases fien-e hostility, towards De Valera; then 
.igain he would find ardent young pnes9s consumed 
With admiration for the Hcmi-Spuniard's rnartialism ; 
he would find disunion among the Hierarchy; he 
would find high dignitaries of tho Church scoffing at 
Irish freedom, deriding us fur not shooting upklie 
■“rebellion,'' and tbeii h<' would find learned and 
exulted prelntol gonuinuly pru-Sinn Kein. Ask an 
Irishman on tho spot what would “.settle “ the pro- 
I'ldm. and a smile is the iiivarialilo reply. It is cer¬ 
tain that political Rome is against the Republican 
idea, and yet tho llicr.ircliy iii its corporate state lia.s 
not yet iilossod the Treaty, has rofrained from any 
definite pronouncement giving a loud. This isithe 
inystory. Although the whole issue of Iroland is 
North crr.sKs South, or Catholic verwx Protestant, 
the Church, whicii is tlie supreme authority ic the 
island, does not feel niillod upon to associate itself 
with the Treaty party, as if unwilling to make any 
public attempt to shepherd opinion lo its predica¬ 
ment. . • 

The writer contitniss that r>o Valorn reckons* 
that Knglai'd will break hi-r part of tho treaty,* 
goaded on by Car.-o n'sm and tho national instinct 
to send back the .\r.iiy and rpron<|unr ; and then 
he could cry treason and renew tlio struggle. 

The three things to roniembor are these : (1) De 
Valers aims ^t us through his attacks on ColUns. f2) 
His object is to goad us into retaliation and so restore 
tbe status quo —of war. <31 His Hag aud that of the 
Brotherhood is tbe Faith of Ireland iiu its relation 
to world politics—Ireland therefore is the instru¬ 
ment. • 

IfThis is so, can any true settlement ^ reached ? 
It oan. Preoisely because Ireland is a world factor— 
a factor of religion, a factor of New World thought— 
BO it isAlong world lines that Ireland can be exorci- 

ii 


Bed from her owns martyrdom, Tbe maohioery if 
alive, if still-bom—tbe League of Nations. Yet this 
mechanism could bring peace and the Irish would 
accept -eueb a judgment. They would because the 
poment Ireland was referred to a evojd tribunal, 
on which ^ Japanese sat or i Chinaman, tbe 
rpsponsibitity for Ireland would become a world oon- 
cern, and Ireland could not defy the world. Could 
not because the Irish question is Faith gnd by refus¬ 
ing a world judgment the Irish would set th^ world of 
Faiths by the ears. 

Ireland under the Irish 

This is tbe subject of a striking article in a 
recent iasAo of the Sunday Express from tbe pen 
of Mr. IV^choel Collins, the Irish leader. For the 
first time in sevon centuries tbe affajrs of nearly 
the whole of Ireland are undSr Irish control. 

The Governm'ent that rules Ireland to-day is ua 
completely and wholly Irish in blood,*in outloo'k. and 
tn^oNoy as the Government tbit ruknd Ireland under 
tbe groat, .4rfr/??, Brian /iort/ni/in—the Jast entirely 
TrialfGovemment ruling over whole country. 

*[^tnkiDg^ver tbe control of the country from*tbe 
British aulborities, who have pow almost cwacuated 
tbe south.’e.kst, and west, tbe presenl Irish Govern¬ 
ment took over also a vast apeumulatioo of the fruits 
of centuries of misrule and midadministration. 

This legacy of mferule ind^^aladministration 

has been immensely added to during the last two 

• * ^ 

year;, The lirivksss example of tbeEdglisb recruit¬ 
ed ‘ Black and ITans’ Slid tbe Bo cal^Ad auxiliary 
police, and the retord of crime Snd outlawry they 
have left* behind them, have Unfortunately had a 
bad effect on certain impressionable and irre¬ 
sponsible elements in Ireland. * 

•Efven under the happiest circumstauccs, g psriod 
of fransitiop in every country is invarial^Iy aooom- 
panied by eruptions oi disorder and spasmodic 
turbuloDce. There are muny recent examples of this 
tl'uism. In Poland, Germany, Estbonia, Finland, and 
in practically all the European countries that under¬ 
went change us a result nf the European war, there 
wore many moptbs aif fierce oivfl war, v^icb was only 
put down after vigorous fighting and appalling loss of 
life. • 

, •Gut AruDsitional period is not being attended by 
scenes anvthi'ig like as bad us ^that-w-Dor is it at all 
likely to bo. Wo may be depended on to detA with 
• thh disorder m our midst just as e/Toctively, and just 
as thoroughly, as those several Govornments dealt 
with it in their spberest Our methods may be differ¬ 
ent, but the rrailts will ullnnatoly be equally 
satisfactory. 

As for the future, there is Dotbiog to be pessimistio 
^bout. I have said again and again that Irish liberty, 
Irish rights, and I^sb.peaoe will be safeguarded by« 
the Irieh people's Crovemment indhe Irish way. 
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Maternilr ‘Beoofitt for Work<»rt 

Mimb. G. Mi BrougbtOQ, ftdvieer to the 


La- 


[JoNB 1922 


children which took place at’Shnla in May^ 
made the followingsuuestion^ * 


hour Bureau of the government of India, writing 
in The I^eal Sdf-i^ovemm^ (Saxette dzatninee 
how far toe prc^ent'BOoial cnatoms of^ur country 

oonform to the WaBhington recomm^dation^ in 

• 

this reapeet and what the diffioulties are in the 
way of introducing changes. She saye that mater¬ 
nity b^hefit schemes are rare in India and there 
is practically no ettime\e of tho numbers who are 
compelled to leave work on account of^pregnancy. 


With regard to the provision of pecuniary aid, 
which is the next recommendation. tb<| admission 
must at^Doe be made that-maternity benefit eebemee 
are comparatively rare In India. The Basel Mission 
in Madras had such a scheme and Messrs. Tata Ltd. 
have just started a liberal one for their empl(Syees in 
the •Bombay god Kagpur mills. • • • • The 

Sbolapur Spinning ^nd Weaving Mills hav^al^o a, 
maternity scheme in force for th^r employees. 
GeneraUy*speaking, the right to maintenancepn the 
part of' the mother as not accepted as a legitimate 
on industry. Infordetion ^eceivtd fromatfitiar 
and Orissa, however^ goea to shew.that ^ gratuity is 
occasionally given, and >o Assam, it is stated that- 
“ half pay is given duiiQg sickness.” • 

Going to the yued]|ioif of medical aid we have 
the following infAmation » . 


Turning now tP the questiw of faoi4tieB for medical 
aid «vailalift for women industriat vTtirkers inlndia, 
it may be stated that the existing Women's Medical 
Staff in ft&fa is not suffidiently Ihrge to provide all 
the asslAance neeesiary generally, and that in many 
factory areas suc^ aid is non-existent. Medical 
attendance is to some extent provided in Bombay.'tbe 
Central Provincel, Assam and Bengal. In Madras 
sidalified doctors and midwives attached to public 
hoBpittis or dispensaries are stated to ffe availablo in 
most places where there are factories. But dhainst 
this hco to bomoted the fact that the majority n^sueb 
medioaUofficials are meu and that their asaistance ie 
not sought in maternity efises except in Madras (cityi. 
In the Unfled Provinces, Bibar and Orissa, Bajputana 
and Delhi free attendance is not provided. The sup¬ 
ply of qualified medical women in the Punjab for 
maternity purifoseq ie underetood to be good The bulk 
of Indian women are, however, dn the whole left to the 
tender merCies of dais or untrained midwives and 
receive no medical aid whatever. < . 

The recommendation that mothers should alldweil 
intervals doting the day'to nurse the child is already 
obeerved in India. Women at present seem, op the 
whole, to be given permission readily .to leave their 
work tot this purpose, but no systematic arrangements 
appear to have beefi made f6r allqwingwomea certain 
definite periods off on this accDuot. 

A Conference in the Departifient of Incftistries 
for'tke welfare and.medical relief of women R,Tid 


Women who were refesed admittance to factories 
where such abstinence was made compulsory could 
easily obtain work in non-regulatod factories or iq 
agriculture. Further, employers and inspectors would 
find it almost impossible to enforce this provision as 
the system of birth-registration at present In force in 
most parts of Indiu is not sufficiently ecourate>or 
detailed for the purpose iq view. Moreover the pro. 
duotion cf a medical certificate, stating that confine¬ 
ment. was likely to take place within six weeks, 
would in most oases be impossible. Indian womeo 
would be most unwilling to obtain such certificates 
except from women doctors, while the smallness nf 
the existing supply of medical women in India made 
such u proposal quite impracticable at the present 
stage. 

White agreeing that no immediate action was 
possible in India to enforce absence from work, it was 
suggested that employorB might be asked to see that 
finef for absence were nut inflicted op women who 
left withiji u short time Itefor^ confiuotnent. l^Was 
pointed out thut more would probably be gained by 
enlisting the .efrmpalby of the management than 
by passing legislation without providing tlie necossarv 
macliinnry for enforcing it. 

Modern ladustrlalitm in. India 

Dr. H-tjani Kixntn Das, m,s(’ , i*h.i> , contributi*^ 
to the Americin official Afont/ilp /.nfionr an inter- 
estirg article on the rise of faefoty labcuir in 
India. Iloanys that rnodorn in-^ustriiiliKm arose 
in India in this oinnnor 

Until the end of the eighteeoMi century India not 
only supplied the limited demand nf her population 
for manufactured goods, but also eujuyed a large 
eiport trade. With the beginning ol the iiiaetee-ith 
centur>', Indian industry underwent a complete 
change. Instead of exporting manufactiire.s India 
began to import them and to send out grains and other 
raw materials in exchange. Thi.s rapid change was 
due to the policy of the Kast Indiu Co., a policy which 
increased tho export of ludian raw materials to 
British rrlills and tho importation of British manufac¬ 
tured goods into India. 

As a result of this change there followed a com¬ 
plete collapse of the Industrial organization of the 
country. The artisan class suffered most, for its 
members had to fall back on the land and to depend 
whollj^ on farming. The produce from a little piece of 
farm land which had for so long only supplemented 
the income from their craft now became- the sole 
means of their support. With the decline of the craft 
systepi, engineering,architecture, and pther industrial 
skill also disappeared and the induetrial disorganiza¬ 
tion was soon followed by intellectual stugnatioa and 
moral dettriomtion of the people. 

From this condition India has, within the last two 
generations, been slowly but surely drifting Reward 
modern industrialism. The self-auffioient villas eco¬ 
nomy hsM, in many cases, been replaced by naiional 
and international economy. 
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*ETolution,throuKh* Rebirth 

Tflo belief in mncarnaCon or robirtb iu vory 
ytrong inspite of the Christian baaic do^ma that 
out’ earth-life for each soul repreeeiita the divine 
pliiii, The ancient order of the Koscicrucians 
adduce arguments in support of the rebirth 
theory and say that tho human soul prognsses by 
repeated biiths into the physical world. Mr! W. 
Jl. Stevens, writing in ?/*« Ocadt Hemew for dune 


arbiter of its own destiny. Orthodoxy will artrue in • 
the same strain, but with obviously weakened effect. 

As deictibed, the soul oarrieB:DTer into this present 
earth life'tbe |um total of its exertions thrcmgbout all 
previous atagce of its pilgrimage. Ic^tbe smo way it 
can shape future lives -by earnest, well-directed 
effort in thiwone. Thus every high ebdesvour, ev^ry 
sacrifice for noble ideals, means so much progress 
gained. No energy directed into worthy channels 
during the present life is lost or wasted- The*barveet 
may Im postponed, but it will.be garnered. 

Tho objection raised to this is generally the ergu* 
nieiit that the ego does not retneniber. its past 


says of the thrm tlieories of the riddio of oxis- 
teiice as follows ;— 

Tho inatorialistic theory assorts that matter ulwie 
exists, that witli the disintogratioii of the pLy^iual 
body the echo perishes completely. 

The theological theory assumes that tbs liuiuai) 
sou^s iilwly*creAted at birth; that its sum totA of 
earthly experience is obtained by ono lits in the phy¬ 
sical world; that it passes at death into the invisible 
world, thoro to reap the harvest of its one earth life, 
-III oioruity of heaven or hell as the case may be. 

Tho theory ol rebirth teaches that each soul is an 
integral part oftiod containing within itsel^all divino 
potontialities ; I hat by repeated births luto the pliy- 
sisal world it gr.idnally improves its vehicles ami 
streugihnas its nower.s 'S it gains further and further 
i-xiierience Evc-iilually it .ittaiiis iicrfcctmi aii|| 
rcuhiun with tiod 

If tliu soul IS •teriial it must have alwais lived 
1 )rthoduxy predicates tho creation of the soul at birth 
itiid an eternal life for it thereafter, hut it ihr s<>ul 
lives for Sver after its birth into the world it is far 
more rational to .believe that it has lived lor agos pre¬ 
vious to this earth life. Ktcrnity connotes iiituiity .it 
both ends, as it were. 

Another extreiuelv weighty argument, lu lavuur .ft 
rebirth is to bo loimd in tho nuuiualitica betwoon our 
individual and au<.'Micr. if all souls arc crc.itcd fresh 
from the hand of (l<>d tbcu why arc not ail given an 
eilual chance’' That this is not so is obvious. Phy¬ 
sical, mental .uid mural ipi.ilitics diller to -i surprising 
o.Meot. , 

The theory of lobirtli ulniiu tlirowK into prnpnr 
perspective the preeieiit ourtli-lilo with its glaring 
iuiioiisibter.cies, its doliyed rewards nml postponed 
punisbmpnts. Wliat is more important, oxnct 
Ju-tire fits in with icbii th. 

Each sdul is alone responsible for its cooditiou at 
birth. It obtains exactly what it has (arm'd. At each 
physical birth it is drawn to those parents wh(7 will 
give it the ex.ocl characteristics that It has merited 
through all its efforts in the past. Tho environment is 
likewise fixed by the same rigid regard to* personal 
achievement. The undevlopod ego will naturally find 
itself handicapped In many ways at the commence- 
nont of a new life. Himilarly the advanced joul will 
he exceptionally favoured 

This solution to the perplexing problem of life and 

death medtes the soul la a very speolsl sense the 


lives. Ilos^crucians and others think that by 
developing the sixth sense which lies latent in sll 
dilinite firlt-band knowledge can be o^ta^ed of 
tbii absolute reality of rebirth. , * 

The Co-bperative Movement 

> • • 

• 1 u tlv^ M ijswe Eemiomic JotIrnalJtoT April Mr. 
Albert^ J. Saiftideis, Mi A., F. R. E. S.vpublisbes 
his iiwjircssiogs of tho Go-ojierative movement go 

Eiigl.itid. ^ie conuludek :— • • 

• 

Tho piinoi|iie of Co-opera^^n in contradistioc- 
•tioii to cODipi-tition long ijnc%paat the expori- 
iiiesital stage. it is now firmly established as one 
of the greatest* forces n our modbrn^ life. JThe 
experience of England points to the fact that 
fiidin’i. iiope^iif ecoiioiuic solution^ mus^lio in the 
applic.ttiun of that same principle. Among the 
many Americans who visited Englhiid lastsumloier 
were a group economists who expressed theii^ 
opinio* of English Co oiioration in these words 

• • B 

whicb*will bear repeating hero : . 

M'hilo the external Wtures of the various 
.activities which we saw wore in themselves 
iniprei-sive, wo were impressed most of all with 
tho Fact that the diroctiiig gpniu*s oj the huge 
bu'tneKs is locii^ed by the dcmocratjp choice of 
tliu u.ombersjri the hands of the directors who 
are ^then^elves workmen, nnd who conduct its 
iifi'.iirs without r(\p)aner>itiou afteg their own day's 
work, is done. England has given to us mSny 
valuable suggest ions during our summer ^ere ffSt* 
nono of greater imporHnee th^i is found in the 
success of the Co-ifperative movement.” 

The^motto of the movement is a worthy one 
for, India in these new days of political respofisibiB 
lity ; " Each for allt An<f for each,” 
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South India in Ancient Hiitory 

Mr. K. V 
Travaocore* 

Jova-n’il of tht Royal Aaiatio Hocioty, attempts to 
defioe the ancient territorial divisions of the west 
coast abohb which there is dearth of information 
in the early Chola and Pandya records. Inter¬ 
preting one of the words *-Iramakt/dam”tbat occurs 
in the historical introduction to ono of the ins- 
criptione of tho <JboIa Rajadhiraja 1, he 
identifies it with the Sam Ramghma, and 
points out th&t the country indicated by the term 
is the Muehaka territory. He ;^ys that - the 
MushSkas origKiallv occupied a fbrritory in the 
Vindhyan regiofiand pubseiiuently m^r^^bed aou{h- 
warde and permanently settled in the Deccan ;*tbat 
the^limalai was the spota to whieh the Mustfkkas 
repaired after they tiad been overtbron^ in Mid 
India; that the now*%it^dom of tbe*MuKhakas 
came to be knowtf ^ Ramagbata or Irrmakudam; 
and the kings themselves were atyled Mufihiked- 
varas* or H^oa^gbata-Musbikesvafai The prin¬ 
cipal hill of Musbaka king p'atf Blinialai, bis _ 
nodu was Iramabudam and bis capisal Kolam. 
Elimalai was kndwn to oarly Kuropeuii n/id 
Mahomedan travellers and navigators and 
traders various names more or lObs connected 
with thp turiu Eh (Alhiruui, MurcoPolu, f’ivjco 
da Qams). MurcuPolu^ states that KU was a 
kingdoiD tdwards the west, about 300 miles from 
Oape Comorin. *Abul Feida and !bi Batutabotb 
locate it tb^re and.da Y3amn, ^N>colo di Conti nnd 
others visited the place. Tbie mountain city of 
Elimalai projecting into the sea cofitaiiy^ one of 
the oldest pal of ..the anti^t line of the*’ 
^olatiri BajiB (t. e rajae of Kolam); and it may 
be noted*that Paadalayani near Oalicut, at the 
mhuth of the Agalappunzhi #iAr is the capital 
kolam of the Mushikesvaras. • The Musbaka 
kiogdqAi itself extended from the Talu county 
to the kingdom of the 'Kortlaa 


. Subramania Iyer, Archeologist of 
writing in the April issue ef TJii 


The Pvince-m India . 

The Atiatie Revieio for following 

note on the value of the Indian tour of H B. U, 
Prince of Wales. 

The tnUsioc of tho Prince was to hold out the hand 

> of friendship to her, in her latest inoarnation as a 
rising member of the British family of self-governing 
states which owe equal fealty to tho Royal House 
Ho went, ill tho words of the King, “to ripen gnodwitt 
into yet fuller understanding," and tbit he has 
surpassingly done. At a time of unrest and political 
uncertainty be bos travelled, serene in his confidence 
in the loyalty of the people, tn all parts of the 
country. Ho has pitted bis personal charm, frank 
courtesy, good-fellowship, and affection against tbo 
armed forces of disorder. He has won his way to an 
extebt that Beorned entirely imposxiblc at the start. 
There remains behind him an impression that will 
endure. After this visit, so courageously undertaken 
and sf meticulously carried through, nutbing in the 
hearts and, minds of India can be quite as befdK. 

, His opportunity has been the greater becauso, unlike 
must other visitors to India, he has had nb axe of his 
own to grind. He has lieen the Imperial symbol 
towards whom every Indian, whatever his political 
views and aspirations, could make the gesture of 
amity with* self respect. The East values courage 

• and steadfastness, and responds warm-heartedly to 
proffered affection. The Prince will he remembered 
as no fair weather fnond. hut us one who was the 

* nitfre aiiA nut the icss anxious to bo with the people of 
India, because they wore undergoing a period of 
trouble and of stress He has won nfhny friends. He 
Las estahiished touch with tho country. He has 
acquired knowledge of her problems aod her needs, 
which will be of sorvinc to the Empire, not iitily now 
hut in the years that arc to come, when it fullstu him, 
as soon or lalo. id the course of nature, full it should, 
togoherit the Britiih Crown. 

The visit has .ilso been valuable to India, it bus 
helped to break down the isolation in which her 
remoteness has placed her. It has removed much 
mistrust and doubt It has turned tho eyes of the 
Kiopiro tipoji her. It has brought her circurnstaucos, 
her sspirations, and her acliievoiueiits prumiucnll.v to 
the uttentiop of the Anglo-Buxuu nations. It bus 
stirred feelings of loyalty and devotion to a common 

* ideal, feelings, which lie ss denpiothe hearts of the 

* Kuat as in those of the West. It has helped India to 
’ feel her solidarity with the people of England. It has 

brought her a friend who is alao her future King. 

Tne Jmuun tour uf the Prince is totally differ* 
eot from any of the previous juurneyings he ba< 
made; harder and tougbter the task of tlie Entice 
was m India. ' 


Prince Esdward'e Speechee in India. A collection 
ofK. R H The Prince of Wales' Bpeeofaes in India 
with a biograpbicai sketch, an account of hfb tour and 
DQTDerous Dortraits and illuetratlocs. Price Ri. One. 
To SubecAben of the “ Indian Review,“ 12 as. 

a. A. NatMan de Oo.,Ptibll«h4rt, Q4o^ TeWQ. ttlidm. 
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TOPICS FROjf 

*What Huipanitv oWet to Islam 

*Mr. R. laiesan, writilg io I'ht Remtvy of Aaii- 
fjiona desortbes the bucnaDiBin;^ movements of 
which Islam baa been the pioneer, besides tkie 
diaaemination of a pure monotheistic faith. The 
writer speaks of it oa having never demoralised ' 
or degraded any race, either by drunkenness or 
by enslavement and as having purified degenerate 
and worn-out states infusing into them a fresh- 
ness and vitality all its own. Tbn», 

In regard to slavery, the Prophet has been accused 
of consecrating it. by some Christian writers. This is 
not so. Ho greatly minimised it and its hardslnps by 
his teachipg. A master must not ill use his slave ; 
he who strikes his slave must free him; the slave who 
embraces Islam is free; the master must orovidc 
frroper food and raiment. Islam in its adoption by tbe 
tribes in West Afrida, by banding them tbgetbcr in a 
common bond and brotherhood, formed a barrier* 
against raiding pagan tribes. Tbe (lositiun of the 
stave under Moslem rule was vastly better than 
under Christian He was kindly treated and educat¬ 
ed and WHS as one of the huuaebuld, thue raising him 
much in self respect and to an extent in position, not ^ 
being a chattel. 

Again we have— • , 

* If polygamy, practically spoiiknig, iiieuiia iistdicia- 
tiuii with muriswonien than one. it eun rvisonalily be 
shown that people lo the West are more polygamous 
than those in tlie Basl where the far greater majority 
have cmly one wife. 

Tbe second wile id Moslem lands is jiroperly main- ^ 
tamed audsulfera no social stigma, neiiher she nor 
her children. 

Put where, in the West, this happens, the wBni.in 
sutTcrs ostracism and the ufTsiiring is out legally rc- 
cogiii/.od. This IS against social and mural progress, 
the recognition of the former is the acuoptauce of an 
unavoidable noceasity and the latter as .t source of 
mural and social dogrudatiou fur all concerned. 

Tbe sun rises in the East and out ottbe Rast have 
comu all tbe Croat teachers. Europe <*urf show none. 
Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam, Jesus of Nazaretlv 
the Prophet and Reformer. Oautama, th* Buddha, Lao 
Tze and Kong Fu Tze (■.'onfucias) wore all of thp 
Orient, and so from tbe East also come those uplifting 
andhumanizng movements for the world’s progress, 
IlUm and its doctrines were carried back by t‘ e 
returning crusaders who took back to their home the 
knowledge and facts. The Moslems were not as the 
Church bad falsely declared them to be, bat cultured, 
devout and chivalrous, qualities largely untuown in 
Europe, Wnen tbe Frepeb King removed the Papal 
court to Avignon, this belpod to stem tbe tide of 
Italian overlordsbip in affairs, and introduced a differ* 
ent current of thought; with tho returned crusaders, 
ProvflDoe and the southern cities of France took on a 
mose vigorous life; literature, romance and poetry 
were cultivated and indulged in. From Moorish 
Spain and Saracons, ohivatry was derived whleh went 

for MinMiihifig AmoM pelllh«4 Metal code. 


PERlOpIOALS 

Th« River Indus 

In Tfi« Culcutti Rev'cu: for June Mr, J. 
Abbott, gives us an idea of the myetery of an 
‘uncomprehended vastness that dias mung to tbe 
siver IndUs from the times of Skylax and Near- 
chus to the last adventure of Burn«o. Thus he 
writes of the great forgotten cities thaf rose and 
Hitiik by its baoku : 

Sanctified by many a Inary^legeod of miraculous 
power, hero at Uchch stayed in its advance by the 
brick of JLbwaja Kbizr more effectively than aoy 
chair of Canute stopped tbe incoming tide ; here at 
Alor to save a threatened maid drawn with its burden 
of ships from out of one course into another; identified 
again with Sarasvati tbe purifier of qplcstial origin ; 
witball its title Darya Shah ^e title of a king. In 
oldai^urscs marked with many a name of village and 
town, its present going one almost throughout the 
valley a passing from silence intd silence fintil it 
reaches oblivion in tbe sea; it8*couve ever westering, 
Its delta evefr extending, its path strewn yith the Utter 
and^ruin of abandoned cities ^hose lineage is beyond 
lelletraciiig^ Tho capitals of old were its associates; 
faT^umed emporkt the companions of its advancing 
delta—Patala, BahmuDabad,.*Alor. Manst^a, Tatba 
the first Barbarol, Debal, Lahrihandar among the 
second : of those not om^ wlui a lifetime clear. And 
the delta with its piemoriA of the wild hopes of 
Alexander, romioiscenses of xii4aa in its prime and 
^he spacious days of tbe Moguls; a land of adventure 
to Persian. G^eek andjiriton aliko^now lies divorced 
from tho lifw of tho valley tho moastftc of which is 
Karachi alien in splkit, alien in origin from its deltaic 
predecessors as* capital or port. * •* 

The fiofereignt^ of the Iiiiftis as a noble and 
Ifistoric river baa been mainl^ined in literature 
since tbe time of ilerodutUb and tbe early Aptb 
writere ; * • * 

*Tbe sovereignty of the King RiverAS indeed aiiomo* 
luifs Without the sanctity of the Oaoge|, tbe Tapti 
or tbe Herbuda though iP possess its Khwajah Ehizr 
and its Daryapsntis; royal but not holy! Its caprici* 
dua wanderings forbidding the Bet|IemeQtB that have 
crowded with cities and shrines tbe banks of India’s 
groat rivers, and dooming i? in large^o unaccompanied 
aotttude To fbe West a stream of ilf known parts 
long alter tbe Ganges had become a familiar asso* 
ci-ation witfiall the partner of a valley that serve 
OA a p^tot to India's immigrants and conquerors has 
" ^ayed an obscuic role, (he Iijdus ^as yet by tbe 
accidents of fortune and position acquired an imperial 
, sway. And it is not tbe least strange aspect 
sovereignty that tho river, its source, itv delta and 
even its course, should have i^fiained tbe subject of 
wildest error foP centuries after its name had been 
given to a greater whole; that the ages that found 
’InOios' in tbe* West or sought them by the North 
West Passage should still bring tbs delta of the Indus 
•to the Gulf of Cambay, and plaes one of ^ts mns| 
ancient parts of Mtkrshr * * 
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tHE BieVIEW 


Wettern Borrowiofa.frdm India 


The Sverynh^a^ ^pvi«w for June contains an 
' account by Mr. A. Rama Iyer of what th^. East 
has given to the West, Besides the alphabet, ^ 
the iDvenliuA of paper and printing, numbers^ 
deoimals and uigpbrit, the solar computation of the 
year, and variouselemonts ipmedicinf, chemistry, 
philology etc, we have the following interesting 
account of Indiun contributions to v/bstsi'D 
philosophy. , 

There is a tfaditjou in Europe that the great Greek 
Philosophers like Emped&cles, Anaxagoras, Demo¬ 
critus, and Pythagoras, trsTslled to the Bast for the 
study of philosophy. It, is even said that the last 
named bad been to lAdia for this purpose. JVhatever 
that may be, it is surely jindeniable that India has 
been r^^ted to be the home of. Philosophy, (fom tliif^ 
very earliest >imes. • ^ 

(a) What is known os tb^Iliatic doctrine, lyauiely. 

that Ood and the Dniverso IK identical, and that all 
matter is maya, is infunllamentai teaching 
of the Upaniebuda and the Vedanta. '' 

(b) The,doctrint ofT:mpedocIe8.'aamely, ^hat what 
was not at the beginning cannot be destroyed, is but a 
paraphrase of^h'u Eamkbya teaching. ' 

(o) The teachings of*t’ytbagorai in'Philosophy, as 
well as Mathematics, were all familiar to the Indiaua 
long before his time. His doctrine of Beiocaroation, 
as well as hie conception of all matter as farmed by 
the combination of the five elenents in diverse prupoi* 
tions, was derived from India. ' 

(d) It is ({uite ^obvious that VII the Neo-Plantunic 
doctrines of the West were derived from our Samkhya 
Philosophy. 

(e) The Cbrislian Oa/istics of Europe also derive 
' their doctrines from Indian Philosophy. The doctrine 

of the exietence of the Soul and Conscioiisaees as 
apart from the physical body is drived from' the 
Samkhya So, too', in '»beir 'olasaifioatibB of human 
beinwadvto three classes, the Gnostics have borrowed** 
the TVipuna boneeption.^of man whiob is so familiar 
to ns Indians, - ^ 

(0 Even now Hindu Philosophy bolds Its supreiyp 
' place a 4 of old, and the German Pbilotophers of 
modem tUuee have not acwled to borrow freely 
from lie teaohibiii. * • » < 


Educ«tioBAl Recraeirvetion • 

Mr. Oh. V. Joga Rio, wilting in The indian 
JSducaiion lot May makee a good suggestion 
regaraing the organisation of Parents' Assooia- 
tions, Teacherb’ Associations and a Council of 

4 

Education. 

** ParsntakAssoclations must be formed in every 
area which has a High School. In localities where 
there are several High Scoools there need be only 
one Parental Assooiation. The parents or guardians 
of all students in the High School or schools and in 
the other Secondary and Primary Schools In the 
locality ean be members of this association. Thoir 
functions shall compromise the investigation of all 
matters relating to the educational progrejis of 
Btudents.' It shall Be competent for them 'W hold 
co/respondence with the heads of institutions in the 
matter and to make representations to the higher 
authorities regarding sut-h changes iu the educational 
system as would, in their view, be found desirable. 
Teacbers in their capacity of guardianship can be 
membors of this association. 

Teachers’ ^Bsociations shall be formed on the same 
model and with the same jurisdiction as the parental 
associations. All teachers of High Schools and of the 
Lower Secondary and Primary Schools alhliuted to 
them shall bv members of the association. It sha^t be 

4 

cunipetent for them to discuss, among other subjects, 
every detail connected with teaching and education. 
They s&alt zealously maintain their freedom of initia¬ 
tive in teaching. It shall be their aim to see the re¬ 
moval of all things unfavourable to educational 
progress. 

There should be a council ot Education for every 
province resembling, in constitution and powers, the 
Unjvereity Senate. The number of members should 
be neither too small to be suihuiently representative 
of the varied interests of the country nor too unwield- 
ly to render its activities elTeclual. To be plain the 
number should not be below 50 nor above 100; and it 
■ahould range between these two figures to suit the 
varied linguistic and communal interests as well as 
the area and population of the provinoea." 

Send at once a M. 0. for Bs 5 the annual tubsorip- 
tlon to the “ Indian Beview," and we shall post to you 
ths Jan., Feb.. March., April, Hay and” June 
numbers and the sueoeediog iuues for the YeVr 
regularly. *' _ 

O. A. Kttetafi ftOb.. Fubltlherb, Gtoi^e Tdtra, Madras. 
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• ' A Warning to England 

^ DiMUisiDg tBe poH(^ of EogUnd towards Non- 
nu-operation, the Nkw Rapuhlic writef: — 

England may, and undoubtodly will, stflike 
hard at the tremendous movement which, as its 
leader confesses with his studying simplicity 
and candour, is designed to overthrow the alien 
governnaent. But England cannot en^r upon 
the subjugation of India, Ireland and Egypt are 
overpouring witnesses to the contrar}*. The age 
of conquest is past. Humanity is on the march. 
There seems no escape from the conclusion that 
the choice before the nations now dominant in the 
world is teirible but clear. It is the choice bet- 
,~4veen a and in thn end fatoj, ntfompt to 

chock by force the drive of the [inoples, andn 
daring ro'solution, to throw npon the gates and 
lead them into freedom. 

The Indian Drama 

The wubjoct matter of tbe drama was not con- 
. fined always to mythology ; it had as \iBde a vangb 
as almost tlio form of its presentation, writes 
Prof. R. Iv. Bolvalkai- in the May number of tho 
Cah’HUa , He goes on to say :— ^ 

“If the N'ishnu-Krishna cult lent it soino 
specific features, the Kudra Siv-.i worship furaishod 
some more, and there would be vari-itions without 
end iutroduced by the idiosyncracie.-, of custom 
and worship as prevalent in diil'dreot peoples and 
provinces The otbicu didacticul preachings of the 
Jaina-Buddhistic religion were probably respond- 

ble fur the introduction of an allegorical elemeht 

• 

into the play, whereas the continued Royal pat¬ 
ronage of the profession led in all likelihood to 
the adumbration of the Court-play or the play of 
Harem-intrigue, which in time camo to be regarded 
as the norm for all plays, the technical terms of 
which as preserved to us now being, in the first 
instance, probably coined for them, *Nor need we 
finally gainsay the possibility of the Indian Stage 
talcing a lesson or two in the way of stage manage- 
ipent from the (Ireck or New Attic drama when 


it became known to the Indian Court, though it 
is easy enough to exaggerate this factor. The 
Indian drama is a growth of centuries ; it wae an 
organism that continually assimilating 

into i^lf each new or foreign factor and yft 
preserving its own peculiar individuality unabated. 
No one theory can be adequate to eaplain all its 
complex factors. The war of wits that ranges 
now over bne^nd now^ver the other of its mani¬ 
fold features and aspects make the problem more 
intricafc than ever. And this is what we must 
expect^ for the drama purports to be “ lokanu- 
krtih”—and it is no wonder if, liko*life itself, it 
badles .all analysis.” * 

tjietory and Fiction • 

> Mr. G. M. Trevelyan* h:i%a very charming 
eassy in ftie May Cor/ihill A/agazihft on History 
•aind Ficl^on. In it he shows somethingt^f the 
wonde^of knowing whmt men and Vomen did, 
said, aryl thought in pajj* days,'and of what we 
owe to tho historians’aniJ'nojelists of imagination 
, whq have repeopled the pnsf for us. 

“Intelle 9 tuaHy,”rfiayB Mr. Tsevejyan, "everyone 
weiild always*admit that the past was real—with 
tho o.x?option*of a few meta-^hysiciliM who might 
Haim to reserve judgment^ on the point. Rot 
*to admit the truth of thes proposition is not 
to feel it as a living fa^t. It is the detjiiled study 
o^Iiistory that* makfR ir feel it; that is the 
attracting pleasure of this study, which inspires 
the driest of antiqiiarlhns and the most scientific 
• of historians. 

e 

"Historical liction is pot history, but it springe 
fstom history afld reacts *iipon ^t. Historical 
novels, even the |^reatest of them, cannot do the 
epecidc work of history ; they are not dealing, 
except occasfonally, with tie real facts vof the 
' ^st. They attempt instead to crontp, in*alfThe 
profusion and^ wealth of* rfiature, typical pases 
imitated from, but not idential with recorded 
faAs. ‘In one sense this is to make the past live 
^but it is not to make the facts live and Vberefore 
it is not history.’l • . • • 
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Are InventioaE IncTitable ? 


Th* jSewn«< QuarUrly for, tho first 

quarter 1922 ooDttfins a ver^ able note on multiple* 
but independent origina of inventtona wMcb bring 
out forcibly the importance of tbe cultural factor 
in the profluction of inventions. Tbe relation of 
mental ability and cultural preparation as factors 
in the origin of inventions is examined. The 


writer observes:— 

To say that one of these far^tors is more important 
than the other is to condense thg conclusion to 
unwarranted brevity. It is more satisfKctory to 
summarize* brioQy tbe way these two factors are 
related. Mental ability is a factor, since no 
Inventions could be made without it. ^nd the n^eatal 
ability, of inventors is above the average. But the 
distribution of inherent mental ability at any one 
time is suoh tint Aierc is great’ probability bf 
considerabIe«frequency of exceptional lAtive ability. 
The inanifeet ability necessary to produce inventions 
mavShe rare because the native ability has not 
trained oc applied to the problems of inventions.'* ()n 
the other band, a specific invention depcals upon a 
certain oulturat'preparajjon. and could not be made 
without the existenoe^df J:he constituent cultural 
elements that make (be igvenlioQ. 

However, if the Necessary constituent clients 
exist, the invention rosy occur if there is a cultural 
need (or it, fgr A any one ttme the (batkibution of 
inherent men\al ability ie such that in'a large sample 
there ars nooy cases of exceptioov'l fiatiiyi mental 
ability. Witbess the freiiuency of multiple Indopen* * 
dent inventions. Ii%rthermore, the varinlon in a 
result, n.g., in inventt^ms, depends on tbe variation pf 
the factors. The faetor of culture, since the historical 
period, varies rapidly <withln very short periods of 
tiftie. T()e constituent elements of culture at any 
onetime are different from wha^ they were a few 
years previously. No such variation is conoeivabie.iu 
inherent mental ability over eo short a time. In ftset, 
it is exceldiugly probable that over a few centuries 
there is no appreciable variation in tbe average or the 
distribution of inberitod mental ability. The evideote 
and analysis show ^be tremendous importance of the 
cultural factor for inventions. Since the existiug 
status of culture is so important u determinant-, 'f a 
succeeding culture, since culture is aobigbly variable, 
since inherited mental ability is so stal^e, we must 
conclude that the processes of cultural evolution are 
to be oxplaioed in cuUiiral and social terms,^that'is,' 
in teems of sotftolog) and Viot in terczfe of biology and 

i 

of racurring independent inventions 
assumes greater a\)d greater loaportanoe as we 
near more and more tbe moderp times. 
are ^ number of well-known-and famous cases of 
duplioate inventions on dieenv^iM. ' 


psych ology. 

Tbe liet 


Tbe most important of them are given belom:—• 
Both Newton and Leibnlth invented osloulus. The 
theory of natural selection was developed praotisalfy 
identically by Wallace and by Darwin. It is claimed 
that both Langley and Wright invented tbe airplane, 
ifnd we all know that the telephone was invented by 
Gray and by Bell. A good many such oases of 
duplication in discovery are part of the stock of 

* knowlcdgs of tbe general reader. 

There are, however, a larg{> number of very import* 
ant instanres that are not so well known. For 
exampig, tbe invention of decimal fractions Is credited 
to Rudolph, StevinuB and Burgl. Oxygen was dis¬ 
covered by Bcbeele and by Priestley in 1774. The 
molecular theory is due to Avsgadro in 1811 and to 
Ampere in 1814 Both Cros and du Hauron invented 
color photography in 1889 The trolley car resulted 
from tbe work of Van Doeple and also Sprague, and 
the essential elements were devised independently by 
Siemens and Daft. 

We think of Napier and Briggs as the inventors of 
logarithms, but it is not generally known that Burgi 
also ILvented th'em three years previbusl/. 
associate the origin of photography with Daguerre but 

* it was also iodependently invented by Talbot. Boyle's 
Law is known in French textbooks as Marriotte's 
Law. The existence of Nepfvne was discovered 

- independently by Adams and Leverrier. before the 
planet was actually observed, tbe work of these two 
mathematics] astronomer leading to its observation 
by others Gauss is frequently recognized as respon. 
sihle for tbe principle of least squares. 'Legendre 

. puh|i8hed*bis accuiint of the principle three years 
before Gauss did, altbougli Oauss bad used th^ 
principle still earlier. t 

There were four independent discoveries of sun¬ 
spots, all in 1611, namely by Galileo in Italy. Sclieiner 
in Germany. Fabricius in Holland and Han iott in 
England. The law of the conseVvatinn of energy, so 
signi6cant in science and philosophy, was formulated 
four times iodependently in 1847.’hy .foiile. Thomson. 
Colfitng and Helmbolz They had been anticipated 
by Robert Mayor in 18:2. There seems to have been 
at least six different inventors of the thermometer and 
no less than nine claimuots of the invention of the 
teleacope. 


• INDIA IN I’ERIODICALS. 

<The Fiscal System ok India. By Pramathanath 

c Banorjea. M. A., D.Sc., |Tbe Oalcutta Review, 
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1922]. 
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Turner, [The Hindustan Review, May 1922. | 

Thr Mlallas in Ancient India. B.ima]a Cbaran 
Law, M.A.. B.I., F.R. Hist. S. [Tbe Modern Review, 
June, 1922). 

Modern Science in the Upanishads. By Hr. 
N. S. Arunacbala lyyar, B.A., L.T. [Everymans 
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POaSIBILICIES OF AnRICLLTUBAL Dl^LOFMENT IN 
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‘The New DeY*n*o( Delia 


Itban Bahadur Ka^t i^ir.uddin Ahmad, O. B. 
E., !• 8. O,, M. R. A. S,, the new Prime 
Minister of Datia, has bad a wide and varied 




administrative experience both in British I.ndia 
and in Indian States. B^orn 7th April 1861, on 



KHAN HAHADUB KA7.1 AZIZUDDJN. 
the sudden death t)r Ids f.ither, the lat« Ko/.i 
Siiyidiiddin Ahiiiiid, Kstr.i yVxsistat.t Commis¬ 
sioner, Oijiih, hi* j'tinei tlio service of Covernment 
in 187^ and rn-c to the positiori of Deputy • 
Collector in 1SM8. Ho was attncliod to the atnll * 
of His the Into Atnir Hiihihnlla diirin" 

his Indian tour in lh07- In 11)10 ho was deputed 
to Bharatpur, as itevoniin Member to the 
Council of Regency, and in ID I I assisted in the 
arrangements*of the Press Camp at Delhi. He 
was later transferred to I'ihoipur in 1018 and 
after nine years' distinguished service as Political 
and Judicial Minister has just been sent to Datia 
State as Chief Minister, or Dewan. *He ably 
assisted .Colonel St. John at Delhi in the Press 
53 


Camp during the retent Royal visit. The Kasi 
is H well known Urdu writer and is author of 46 
books. A I'Vllow of the Allahabad University and 
a Trustee of the Agra College, he'bas taken deep 
interest in education. As a member of the court 
of the Musthn University of Aligarh be has taken 
a loading part in the movement for the e*ducation 
of his co-religionists along the lines chopped out 
by the late Kir Kyyed? Hk* charming and 
courteous .manners make him very popular 
with all classes of the people. His work as Dewan 
of Datia hihs just commenced and he has begun to 
introduce many reforms in tlje admihistration of 
the StAte. He«r>joys the full confidence of His 
Hig[hness the M.aharaja and is reA*^oted hj' the 
Political Officers of the (lovernmerft of^India. 


Demand for Reforms ia Native Statei 

Tlfe second session of the Deccan Native States 
• Subjects’ tonforonce, which waS (vttended by n 
number of delegates fraxxf the several States in 
the Deccan and presided by Mr. Qupta, 

M. I,, b., was held at Poona in the third week of 
May.. Tbo President in his adJresil dweltaipon 
\the neceskity'of* Indians in British* fndia not 
neglecting Ihe welfare of their brothers living in 

Native States. The Priiicefi'Chamber established 

■ 

in India, far from helping* the subjects of the 
States, bad only sxyved to strengthen the position 
of tl}e.rulers. The policy of the British Qovern- 
menfc towards these Sti^tes hsd pHssed*tbrougb 
diU'erent stages during the last two bundled 
years, but while it had conferred more rights on 
the ^ulers it had. loft lheir» siihjei^ts entiiely 
unalFected. Ho despaired of getting anj thing for 
th^sub^cts Either from the rulers themselves or 
the Oovernmenb of India. • He .therefore pleaded 
for^n inlluontial deputation to go to Rngla nd t j^ 
lay their case before thev^rimo Minister of 
England and Parfiament. He suggested that the 
iluesAon should* in tho last resort be carried to 
t|]e League of Nations, but it was nb8<^utely 
necessary to secure immediate relief. 



QUESTION^ Olt IMPORTANCE 


Reform! for Burma 

The Report of tbe Burmn Roforme Committee 

with oonn&ste^ papers presented to* Parliamei^t 

which include draft rules approved b/ the Joint 

Committee, three despatches of Government of . 

India to (be*Secretary of State and proposals of tbe 

Government of Burma was published on May 80. 

The report which has been signed by Sir Frederick 

Whyte, Chairman* and seven members is mainly 

unanimous except for three minutes* of dissent 

which have been appended to it by Maung Po 

Fye, Mtung Myint and P. P. Ginwala on the 

question of oommuRal representation. In seven 

chapters it deals with tbe terms of referenw, tbe 

history of the Reforms movement in Burcqp, Jhe . 

franchise eonsUtuenciea and the constitution of 

thg Council, excluded areas, the divi|ion of fupc- 

tions and the repiesen^ation of Bur^a in the 

Indian Legislature. The Committee, examined* 

one hundred and on! wiffnesses, ofGcial and non- 
• * « * 
official, representtog the European, llprmeije, . 

Indian, Karen,v^nglo-Indi^n, Serbr^di and Chinese' 

communities, Tbe report states chat the attitude 

of boycq|i,tiRroughout the enquify was SiaintainecF 

by various societies and indiiHduals who owned 

allegianoe to thn General Council of Burniese 

Association. Severaf Indian^Associations adopted 

the same policy. *■ c 

, • • 

, Bubma’8 Political awakening. * * 

• r 

Referring to the political situation in Burma, 
tbe Committee states ;— 

The record *of our evidence containi convincing 
proof that'the polftical awskejiDg.of Burma*.!• not 
only a fact*of profound signiScance but it has come 
about with astonishing rapidity. Its in/luence is no¬ 
where more clearly shown than in tbe yuoceMive 
modiflcationq which tt^e constRu^ional proposes of 
the'leoal Oovemdent have undergone since Mr. Bar- 
Butler, the Lieutenant-Oovemor, set up fajs 
~ committee in 1916 to enquire into the reform of the 
Legislative Councl{.' Not the least important factor 
moreover in the ripening of Burnlise opinion has been 
the constitutional progress of India. Tbe politieally 
minded Burman, while loth to 'accept anyv Indian 
model, watched tbe ineubatlbn of tbe Indian Refonne 
with* a not unpardonable jealouey and when be saw 
from afar tbe inaugutatioir ofrthe new Legielaturee 
at PsUii nnd elsewhere in February 1921 ^y hie Royal 


Highness tbe Duke of Oc^naugl^, bis natiohal pride 
suffered a shock at the exe^lusioo of his own province. 
The influence of Indian affairs did not however atop 
there. CJrtain decisions regarding the electoral and 
frepresentative parts of the new Indian Constitution 
appeared in his eyes to bo influeioed by consider¬ 
ations which hardly applied to Burma. On this point 
most of our Burmese witnesses have been at pains to 
lay some stress and it will be seen from our electoral 
aspects constitutional 1-eform there has been uo 
small amount of controversy. Tbe relative merits of 
dyardhy and Home Rule have been canvassed in u 
manner which shows an e^er spreading interest in 
politics but which also suggests that even the 
politically minded Burmsn regards the former as the 
enemy of tbe latter and baa not fully understood 
either the principleof dyarchy or its present operation 
in India where developments of great signihoance are 
In pVogrqps. 

Franchise. 

Coming to the question of franchise tbe Committee 
unailiimoualy refect tbe abandonment of land'revanue 
as tbe badia of franchise and recommend that rural 
franchise in Upper Burma should consist in the pay¬ 
ment of Thathameda which will yield an electorate 
practically based on household sufTrageand for Lower 
Burma, the payment of tbe married rate of oapltation 
tax as tbe principal qualification. The capitation is 
virtually a poll tax levied on the individual at tlm 
general rate of Rs. 5 for a married man, Rs. 2-8 for 
an unmarried man. For each township in which the 
urban franchise will be exercised the adoption of the 
existing municipal qualiheation as the basis of fhs 
electoral roll is recommended so tbad there should l)o 
added those who pay a minimum amount of four 
rupees in yearly rates and taxes (including capitation 
tax and land rate in lieu of capitation tax) either in a 
municipality or a notihed ares' or a cantonment witli 
the further alternative qualification of (A) a minimum 
value of immovable property either in a municipality 
ofa outiGed urea or a cuntoniueiit of Ks. 2(H), 
minimum amount of rupees five paid as monthly 
rental either in a municipality or a notified urea or a 
cantonment, or (C) a minimum rental value of Ks. five 
of the residence of employees living rent free iu 
employers'houses either in a municipality in a notified 
area or a oantoninent both in rural and urban areas. 
All retired*, pensioned or discharged ofFiCors, non* 
commissioned officers or soldiers of His Mujesty'ii 
r regular forces should bo quallGed us electors. The 
Committee make uo general provision for the 
enfranchisement for women because they believe the 
decision in this matter should rest with the elected 
representatives of the people when the new 
constitution comes into being. 

Constitution of Council. . 

Referring to tbe constituencies and the constitution 
of tb« Council, the Committee though,of opinion thal 
communal electorates are an undesirable feature in 
any representative system, yet in face of tbe evidence 
they havejio course left but to recommend certain 
special measnres for minority repfesentatlon and 
propose tbe creation of separate coinlhuuu^eleotorates 
for Ruropeans and Anglo-Indians and allot rtserved 
seats to* the Karen community in Gve districts. 
Chinese interests in the province Would be represented 
satisfactorily by an elected member from tl^e Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce in Rangoon. 
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The ^Committee auargesta oae hundred and one 
.members for the Legislative Couiftil of which seventy* 
cigh4 would be elected asJollowa:—Urban twenty, 
rural fifty, Burma Chamber rwo, Burmese Chamber of j 
Commerce one, Rangoou University one, 'Kangoon 
Trades Association one, European one, Anglo-Indian ^ 
one. 


he Indian Military Burden 


III viuw of, tbo appointmeot of the ^trench- 
oAnt Committee the following observations made 


(The number of elected representatives as detailed 
tutal 77 instead of 78.—Ed. “ 1. R") 

The remaining twenty-three will be nominated as 
follows:—Officials twelve, non-officiale eigb^ Execu¬ 
tive Council two, Proaideut one. » 

While accepting the proposals of the Local Goveru- 
luent in tboir entirety to exclude the f»ban States and 
all arouB to which the KachinHill Tribes Regulation 
1895, the Chin Hills Regulation ISyi, the Arakan Hill 
District Laws Regulation 191(> apply, the Committee 
recommend tliai these areas should not b<-- excluded 
from the scope of the Government of India Act but 
that the franchise should for the protcni n^t bo ex¬ 
tended to them. 

‘ _ • ■ Division Of PuNuTioNs; » 


by.Mr, Punisbottamdas Xbockardas in the address 
*to the Viceray at Simla on May 30 vtill be read 
with interest 

“ India’s burden of taxation to-day amounts to 
Ka. U 1/d per head ; in 19l3 19 was well under 
Ks, 3 per hpad. 1 do not know if the Government 
of India believo that productions and average 
income haVe likewise doubled since 19}3, and 
unless they so contend, my, Chamber feet that 
the ^hneral couvictiun of the Indian public 


Dealing with the division of fuuctiuos \he Com¬ 
mittee accept the proiiosals of the Local liovernment 
in their note dated 25th October 1921 regarding the 
transfer of subjects and suggest that the transfer 
should take place as soon as the necessary adjust¬ 
ments have been made. * 

The Comiiiittee disagree with the view of the 
Government of Burma that the port of Rangoon 
should be excluded from the list of major piyts and 
suggests that the Local GoviTiiment should be entrus¬ 
ted with fuller powers m the matter of nee uoutrol 
and should be entitled to appeal to the Secretary of 
Slate when matters are in controversy between 
UangouQ i^nd Simla. 

For the encouragoiABiit of the local iiiilustry 
in salt the Coui'iiitleo suggest the transfer of 
thu subject to the Guvornmont ul Burma and also 
recommend the transfer of (1) Forests, (2) Europeifn 
and Anglo-Indian eduu ition, (3) tbo Kcgnlatiun ut 
betting and gamiding, the prevention ot cfuelCy to 
animals, (5) the Proluction of wild birds and animals 
(f>) the control of dramatic pcrformain-c.s, cinemato¬ 
graphs etc. 


that the maximuoi taxable, capacity of ' the 
people of lud^ him now long been passed, should 
urge Qovernmeut to pursue a financial polioy 
of utmost caubton. • " 

4 ' , » 

* The increased burden an^ the harder struggle 

of tbo people of India aro^in groat measure due to 

,the increased cost of administraJmn, in particular, 

to the cost of defence, ^ The expenditure on the 

army has from tBe very commencemenli been* the 

'largest onfl the ^ost burdensome the 

items in the ezpen’diture of the Government of 

i ntfia. * * Our army has been maintained for the 

last two gooeratioDB on a war footing and up to 

a atuT^ard of ellicicticy calculated to meet a first 

clasf •hluropeaii Power, but Indian statesmen have 


Finally the Coiumittco suggest that ths, number uf 
representatives fur Burma in the Indian Logislature 
shuuld remain unchaugod and in cuncUisiou .icKiiow- 
leUgc the great assistance it has received from the 
Lieutenant G overnor and tliu ufficer.s uf the Govern- 
rueut uf Burma. 


always questioned the necessity or the desirability 
of *Ho easily and disproportionate a scale ef 
defeiico. Without dealing vyith tb^ grievances of 
tbo public fi'ooi* other points *of wietv on this 


Mostagu’s Indian Speeches. Pric'.- He. 1-8 To 
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Buresucratic* Governmeat. A Study lu l^idiau 
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unbearable and crushing burden, I think I may 
s|^f(A>' sa/ that on financial grounds alone subs¬ 
tantial and wbol^-hearted retrendbmeut is impera- 
t»ve*aiid urgently called for. The consensuffTjI"* 
opinion amongst yie richer nWons of the worl^ 
as to the necessity uf a reduction in armaments 
entitl^ India to ask your Excellency to brook no 
dekiy in the application of this principle to b6r,” 

fin * 


UTTERANipfiS; OF THE I)AV 

Lord Reading on Retrenchment Dean Inge om the Victoriade 


U^. tbe VTceroy, in the courBe.of bin reply A) 
tbQ deputation from the Associated Obambere at 
Gommeree rwhich waited on him at Simla , on * 
the 30th of last month,- gave -‘the following 
aei^urauce:— 

“ We realise tba efifot of continued deficits 
and borrowing openitiouB upon trade^ interests. 
Wo clearly lecognise that one of the first avenues 
to be ^explored, and thoroughly etcplored, is 
ihe (juestioiT of oijr expenditure. As regards 
the latter, we are prepsrd to .place it kl the 
crucible and pfit it^ fully to the test witli refe¬ 
rence to ^saclf department and ^oacb of its 
several activities in detail. We inteuU to 
prove it by the test ef whether *cbe dtf^urt- 

* • M • • 

ment ah a yrbole and each of its' activities . 
severally are absolut^y Qecessary an^ indispens¬ 
able, and if the to tlid test is in the sllirma- * 

tive, we propose to employ further searchibg prb- 
cessee to av^trtaio whether its acWvvtisK permit of 
reduction ni expenditore or not«. a*nd aven if tbo^ 
latter be the answer we wiU not -be content 
to rest there but MU examine whether as etfioient 
I'Ohults could not be Mtained by a complete change 

ft 

of method of treatment if tbat|point'the way,to a 
savings ‘ ^» 

“ I hope you will be Convinced by what 1 have 
said that we intend no half measures. We pro¬ 
test nothing, we conceal nothing, we reserve 
nothing. We do* not apply apy temporising 
measures to "our bodily disease. We desiie to lay 
our ailments and the hUtory and fae^- of ^our 
cona^tutioas’'frankly dnd withoCit reserve before 
tphysician and ws are prepared, as faf as 
it is compatible yith efficient^government and 
the primary necessities Sf safety and good 
administration, to submit td opsratii^, to 
cautony, to the letting of blood or to rigorous 
diet. , 


I The following extraol^from an address delivered 
pby Dean Inge on “ The Victorian Age," at 
Cambridge, is interesting. The gloomy Dean 
compared the present leaders to the giants of the 
'•ictorian age and dra^s some striking conclu- 
sione, Amewbat disparaging to tbo Modft'iis, 
His method of comparison is somewhat novel:— 

Tennyson, said the Dean, was the grandest 
and most fully representative dgure in all Vic¬ 
torian literature. *‘ Let those who disposed 
to fbllow, the present evil fashion of disparaging 
the great Victorians make a colKcton of their 
headc< in pbotwgruphs and engravings,"‘be guti- 
tioued, ^and ouipare them with those of*lbeii 
own little favourites.’’ 

Let them sot up iu a row good portraits of 
Tennjsor,. Chailes Daiwio, Oludstone, Manning, 
Newman, Manineau, Lord Lawrerco, Rurne- 
Jonea i^nd a d(-/.eii lessor lumiiniries and ask 
tlfemeulves whetiier men of that stature were any 
longer among us. Since .tlio golden age of 
Greece no age could boast so imuiy magnificent 
types of the human countenance as tho reign of 
(,tueen Victoria. Teiiti}son’s leonine bead realised 
tfafe ideal of a great poet. The longevity and 
unimpai^d freshness of the great V'lcturians had 
DO parallel in history, except in ancient Greece. 
Viscount Peel on Burma Reform 

A dUlioguiahed company was present at the 
annual Burma dinner in London in which Vis¬ 
count IVel presided and proposed the toast of 
prosperity to Burma. In the course of his speech, 
Viscount Peel refeired to the splendid welcome 
accorded to the I^riuce of Wales in Buripa, which 
bad not been surpassed in any of the DumiDions. 

* 4* 

He said it was a remarkable fact, in view of the 
long history of development of English institu¬ 
tions. that Burma at a bound should have been 
ready for such an advanced legislative systeui, 
including votes for women, which the new con- 
stitittion would involve, 
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UTTEI^Ncfes /)F THE r>AY 


hi4i* >1* CouDcUt of the Ein»ire 

• The Rt. Hod. V. S. Sutri, replying » 
welcome address at Colombo, said ;~ln ipi 
nion, sioce t^e question of status is oof f^d 
indivisible, every possible legitimate path iiiould 
be pursued vigorously and simultaneously, vlth e 
view to the eatablisbment of the j^rincipl^ Of 
equality of individual and racial status, gnd it is 
impossible to ignore any avenue by which that 
principle may be realised and established, for ad¬ 
vancement along any path implies eventjally 
progrssB all along the line. Tbs admissioq of 
India to a quasi Dominion status is a*long sttp in 
the direction of full Dominion status, That is 
Vby 1, for one, i;pfuse to minimise t^e advantage 
to Indid of her participation, even under preseift 
conditions, in international and imperial confer¬ 
ences. It is (juite true that she cannot and does 
not pull her full weight; but it is absurd in the 
face of'known facts, to contend that the dues not 
, pull any weight at all. On the contriR-y, (l^>eu|^ 
ing upon the uccision and the manner in which ft 
is sei/.ed,8he soiiietiious pulls a very heavy weight, 
suiRftent in fact decide an issue in her favour 
even against oppobing inteiests uf groat import¬ 
ance. ^ 

** Why 1 am a Liberal ** 

111 a recent speech Sir John Simou gave the 
following six reasons why he U a Liberal; — 
Because it is to liberaliani tl^U we one our 
political, civil, and religious freedom. • 

Because Liberalism has prove ! itself, and iflll 
prove itself, to be tho best means of securing 
practical social reforms—education, old age pcn-Wi. 
sions^ insurance against sickness and unemploy¬ 
ment, temperance, and the raising of the stand¬ 
ards of life. • 

Because Liberalism stands for freedom in 
industrial ail'airs, fur Free Tiude, co-operation, 
for freedom to combine to protect the righte of 
workers, for a fair chance and no *favours for ^ 
everyone, 




m 


* Because Liberalism means just taxation and 

thrifty expenditure, so that we may cut down 

wastf on wasteful preparations for war, and may 

« use our resources to behefi^ eunihlveB and our 

^ child reg* * 

Because, after the ruiu and desolution caused 
• • • 
by war, Liberalisb is more than evyr needed to 

make friends with all the world, to re-establish 

internatioDnl .rolations, and to guide the steps of 

humanity into the ways of poaoe. 

Beeahse Liberalism is neither a selfish polipy 

nor a ^visionary policy but is a prautieal creed 

based on principles and con^iettens w^iioh 

embrace and serve all citizens who believe in work, 

sympathy, pep^ss, and fair pla^. , 

* * , Efficiency Fs’, Eoeneoiy 

*In reply to the ovation he received from the 
fd^iresentativee all denominations in tite Cal¬ 
cutta Dorpocation on ta^ng tlu aedile chair on 
the 7th* instant, M.^Saf^eodra Nath Mallik, the 
first non-official Chtrmiiti q^tbe Calcutta Corpo- 

* ratfon, spoke of himself as a “mere adventitious 
landmark an^he highway of dur Rational destiny 
in which I b^ve the deepest and* wnost abiding 
faith.” *He concluded as foHows:— 

• When J.<ord Curzon cofeted the office 1 am 
bolding to-day, “ edicinney^’ was the fetish of 

administration. To-day the loudest *cry ot the 

^ J 

tfnarket-place, as well as the forivu and ^be senate, 
is "economy.” Botb^ are very deskable objects 
^indeed for administrators, and,^personally, 1 
believe that it is no good running an administra- 
^n of any kind whatevqf: ^th one of these as 
your ideals at the expense of cthe other. If 
durii*g t3e next few weeks, I am able to adminis¬ 
ter your alfaifs with* "ecpnoit^” and without 
Wmoftiring the "efficiency” of your services, and if 
am able to elevate, even.by a very small degree, 
the atmosphet% of our municipal life to a higher 
stgndard, I sb^ll have very good reasons ts con- 
^ gratulate myself for having accepted^ this office 
^nd done my bit. 
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Mr. PoUk on' Indinni'in Kenya 

Mr. H. S. L. Polnk, Honorary Secretary of the 
Indians Ove(i<o» Atssoctatioo, Londoni who is 
j^ow in India, recently gave an interview at 
Simla, to a representative of the Associate Press * 
regarding tiic fp wition of Indians in Keitya. * 
Referring to the fundamental issues involved in 
Kenya, he said that reasonable Indian opinion in 
that C.>Iony would b^sats^ed ; (a) 'f Lord Elgin’s 
pledge was kept by taking away the Gctvernor’s 
power to veto the transfer of lands to Indians 
in the Higbliuds; (b) if segregation Is not 
statutorily enforced ; (p) if Indians-be also en¬ 
franchised, though in the beginnings Europeahs, 
who are*one-fourth of, the Indians* in numerical 
strength, wil^ ye? have majority of 8e%ts and (d) 
(most important of all) if the policy of ciosiug 
Kenya against Indian immigrants be given up,* * 
Mr. Polak saiid Ifb considered the case of Kenya 
a true test of British sii^rity with regarif to the 
doctrine of equality*, of citizdhship for Indians 
abroad. Coming to India, be was greatly dfsap- * 
pointed'to find*tbat public opinion apptered to,be 
diverted frot>< these acute and vitf.1 proUeus of 
the position of Indies abroad, toHhoso i^o were 
thinking of tbejdisap^lamnco of disabilities, simul-< 
taneously with the grant of self-government to 
India. * » * ^ 

*‘l wont” hu declared, “a ceaseless 
paigD, both*iD*the press and on the platform, to 
show that lu3ia is alive to the gravity of the situ-, 

ntioD in Kenya, so that outsiders may not inrigine 

• • 

that India is j^patbebic. I suggest that a str<^ 
deputation shoQld waic on the Viceroy andstreng* 
then the hands of the Government and publS^meg 
in England in belpiog India’s cauSe.* Within the 
n i»Tfc_ few months, a decision, one way or the 
other, musl be takei^.by Ui$ Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment', and unless Indian opioton is alive tu the 
enormoDs seriousness of the issues involve<^ a 
fundamental error may be committed, having« 
the gMveet possible confdquBdce^." 



INDIA. 


# I Indians )n ^ustrflia 

|rkf Right Hon. V. S. Slinivasa Sastri address¬ 
ing a'large'gathering of Australians in the Vic- 
t<Aia jUall, Adelaide, said in connection with the 
“ WHte Australia ” policy that neither the 
Go^^nment nor the intelligent people of India 
desired to qaestion 4ustr.alia’s right to determine 
the diarkcter of her population. It was for Aus¬ 
tralia, not India, to judge the “ White Australia” 
policy, India agreed to keep her populace from 
Ausfralian territories except to the extent to 
whhh the Commonwealth chose to relax her'laws. 

Mr.-Srimvasa Sastri appealed for better oondi- 
tiooe for those Ipdians already admitted which 
would enable him to tell malcontents that such 
fiad been remedied to give hope that as those 
daws of the Empire had been got rid of, other 
matters causing dispute were also susceptible to 
adjustment. He desired to establish an under¬ 
standing between East and West in the interests 
8f the two countries and of the Empire. 

Indian Immigration into tKe U.S.A. 

Under Article 3 of the United States of Arne- 

r • 

^ica Immigration Act of 1917 natives of India 
are excluded from the l.lnited States of America 
unlesf they can prove that they bold the status 
or occupation of :— 

(lovemment Oiiicers, lainisterK or religious 
teachers, missionaries, lawyers, physicians, che¬ 
mists, Civil Eogineers, teachers, students, authors, 
al lists, merchants and travellers for curiosity or 
pjoaeure, or are the legal wives or children (under 
16) of such persons. Indians who claim to be¬ 
long to the above classes must present, in support 
of such claim, evidence procured in their p^oe of 
domicile, showing what their status or occupation 
• has been during a period of at least the two pre¬ 
ceding years. Such evidence must be of a con¬ 
vincing nature, and its authenticity must be 
attested by the Consular Odicer of the United 
States of America located nearest such place of 
domicile. 


iN.DtlS^R.IAL & commerci al SECTION 


• l 0 (lia% lnd6atrial Future 

« ft ft 

India oaonot afford to throw away giich adrnu- 
tagoB as she poBeesBos in her competition wi^ 
other manufacturing nations, aaya the Rangoon 
(fatgils. She has been assisted hitherto, by her* 
freedom from harasehig restrictions upon trlde, 
in finding markets for her products. )jVhetber 
she can maintain her position in the future 
depends upon her ability to recognise that with 
every addition to the chargo ioiposed upon 
Capital there must be a corresponding increase 
of output. It may be unfortunate that we can¬ 
not both eat our cake and have it, but the fact 
that it is*RO has contributed moro to the ^ogress 
of the world than probably any other cause. • 
Empire Exhibition 

The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned 
the Hppointuuent of a Oommisaioner* for India in 
oonnectk>n with the British Eupire Krhibitinn 
which will be held in liondon in the«umm^r o& 
1924, and th® Oovornmont of India have snlncteit 
for the po.'st Dowan Bahadur T. Vijaragava 
Acheeiar of the Mailras Civil Service and the late 
Dowan of Cochin. 

Tlio duties of the Commissioner will include 
tl»e giving of advice and assistance in the matter 
of selecting, despatching and arrangfcg exhibits 
to the provinnofi, the Indian Stiitesand others who 
propose to participate in the exhihition, and after 
a short period of the deputation to England to 
familiarise himself with arrangements thers, 
he will return to take up his duties in India. THo 
Government of India are awaiting replies to their 
enijuiry from the provinces and Indian States 
regarding their participation in the exhibition. 

Technological Retearch • ' 

It will be remembered that with a view to 
providing funds for the activities 'of the Com¬ 
mittee and to meeting the cost of the Committees 
proposal in respect of technological, and agri¬ 
cultural research, the Central Cotton Committee 
recently recommended the levy of a cotteiT cese 


at four annas per bale on the whole of the com¬ 
mercial crop for the period of five years, and that 
> the Government of India should b*ave the power to 
,reduce it by an Executive order within that period? 
, Invitee^ by the Government of, Bombay to 
express their views. on the above proposals, the 
Indian Merchant’s Chamber and Bureau's 
Committee state that they approve of the levy of 
a cess provided the revenue from it is devoted to 
the objects in question and the unspent balance 
does not lapse to the ^neral revenues. 

They add, the collection should ibe 'made bbth 
at ports and mills and tbat*the control of Oovern- 
ment over the* expenditure of the coss should be 
tihecninimum compatible with tiie interest of the 
newernmoot of India as the body responsible for 
tl.'n collection of the coss. t 

* • ft ft 

.) Pottery iifdiut(y 

India ^possesses the g^test natural resources 
in raw materials for th^'ma^ufacture of the dif- 
vfereijt kinds of pottery, says a writer in /ndian 
JmhMtrw tmd Labour. As obseuved J}y Sir ^homas 
Tldlland^ clays of great industria]^ value exist 
' locally. .They include the ^pdfaimor^or fusible 
clays used for cheap potte^, finer or vitrifiable* 
clay for gla/.od earthenware, ail well as good fire¬ 
clay for refractories and China clay, orjraoliif for 
th> mfrtiufacturi cf hard, fire porcelain, No sy- 
.atlrilatic survey of Indian clays has, however, been 

j • 

made ns yet, and in the interestaof the future 
’development of this great industry this should no 
longer be postponed. • ■ 

^ne of thwmolt important problems now is the 
provisfon^f skilled labour. Indian potteBs.bave, 
» ad fa», proved 4be>r workmanship and have been 
found quite eflicinnt. With a little trtining, 
* youths recruited from the middle claves ^h*he 
turned into fovmeit* The attention of capitalists 
ani^ investors should now be directed to the assist¬ 
ance of this important and lucrative key-industry, 
'with the development qf which the growft^^ 
various^other industries is so intimately linked. 



agriOuiLxu'rAl sectiok 


Wheat in India 

• 

Though the price of wheat is falling and the 
present moinWt*lQdia is likely to have cheap 
\(beat for a long time, yet a bad monso^ may 
alter this outI(»k, eaye the Eastern Mail. India 
must look after herself and pay'no heed to dished 
up or cooked reports on the subject of wheat. It 
is true that India is i^ot a lar^e wheat consuming 
country and in this connection large exports of 
wheat may be advocated as a means to an end, but 
no notice should be taken f.i any argum^ts of 
thiiV descriplioa, for they are not to Indii’s inter¬ 
ests. What does it concern India whether t^ie 
world prices of «theat rise or falT^ She has no 
need to import rhea^ from any other countr}^ 
and her surplus ought to be held up in case ^f 

e 

emer^nciee, and in agricultural matters em^;< 
gencies nro cornmop. 'There may be m^bants 
that would like India's aT^iplus to be expwted for 
they would stand tO|pro*|pt by t^o transaction but 
what benefit would fndia gain in the aggre(];ate • 
by doii^ SO '4 Thr) benr (i t tc her would be so 
infinitely cc^ll a** to make the game, not wo^th 
the candle, w- lber& ig nothing so iincertaip as tbe 
'harvest, and as liyiia mainly depends upon 
natural irrigation she ought to religiously bear* 
this* in m\Qd. Besides, a famine in Ttylia means 
BO much more to her than it d((es to an^ oilCtr 

country. In^ia may have available for export' 4e 

^ ¥ 

are informed^ six million quarters oi wheat this 
year. Well, this ia not much for a country with* 
a population of about .>20,000,000 people. We 
can never depdnd on the moneo(& aad irrigati^. 

BunehjT'top Diieate , 

The^ilantain *bun{A)y-td^ disease has destroyed 
msny suaall plantain aeas in tbe Katutara district 
of Ceylon. It is beliqv'ed locally t|iat bunohy-top 
came with tbe introduction of the cannas, as 
if left uomanured for sonrre^ime are said 
to, develop bnneby-top and ultimately stop« 
flowering. , ^ ' 


Water HpadnUi 

Kenneth McLean, Writing on the pest ‘ of 
water hyacinth in Bengal' in the Agriotdlural 
JouTTtal of India, says tbkt tbe reduction of tbe 
poet of eradication by utilization of tbe weed 
appeals to the economist. danger lies in that 
the weed tffSy not be properly destroyed if it 
obtains a commercial value. 

“ Nothing short of the complete destruction of 
the plant will save Ttongal from this disastrous 
pest, and tbe findings of the Committee which is 
at ^present fitting in Bengal are awaited with 
intere.st. It is hoped that the recommendations 
will be |Ut into immediate eS'ect, as it istfelt^ba^ 
l^ere has almdy been too much'dei.iy in tackling 
this vital problem.” 

Agricultural Degree 

The Madras Government has approved tbn 
feeolutioc passed by tbe Syndicate of the Madras 
University^regarding the institution of the degree 
^ l&cbelor of Science in Agriculture and has' 
ordered that necessary alterations in the regula¬ 
tions be carried out. Candidates for the degree 
'bbould have passed the interniefliate exanninatioii 
in groups one and two, and should have undergone 
a coufee of study for over three years in a college 
of agricultiyi^. They shall have afterwards to sit 
for an examination, both theoretical and practiea], 
in aeveral subjec^e, including botany, chemistry, 
and plant pftbology. 

* Agricultural Committee 

.The Agricultural Committee appointed in 
pursuance of a*Tesolution of tbe Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council baa recommended that ‘ Sabour 
as an educational institution should be closed ag 
soon, as it conveniently can be ’ and that no new 
students should be admitted. ^ 

Wheat Crop 

The final memorandum of tbe wheat crop in 
India for the season 1921-22 shows the eetimated 
area under cultivation to be 21,59,600 acres and 
tbe tpta) outturh 4,94,200 tens. 



.Litferdry 


^uthoMhfp of Duibm* NoTttlt ^ 

The *' Daily Qbronicle ” special oorreepondent 
at Paris writes on Ma^ 17^ ’ 

A lawsuit ooneerning tbo authorshipaof several 
of Alexandre Duoaae’ celebrated novels, *ucb as 
the “ Three Musketeere " and •* Monte Christo,’’ 
which was begun nearly three-quarters of a cen¬ 
tury ego, is coming on afresh before the Paris 
tribunals’. , * / 

Dumas appears to have had a very useful colla- 
borafor iit a modest professor of history itifk Paris 
college, namd Auguste Maquet. Maquet, in fac^ 
in 1848.ceded all his author's rights to Dumas for 
,Cr>,400, but Dumoa shortly afterwards became a 
bankrupt and Miquet w.ia never piiid. 

Ten years afterwards Mujnnt very timidly* 
-brought his case before the Puris Cojijts, which^ 
'iicknowledged that AugUMte Mn<)iiet had ^var^ 
‘^an intolligeiit and oseftit coll-iboration " to the 
gien^, novelist, but that was all and tho modest 
profesor, who had largely contrilmted to the pro¬ 
duction of HO many fauxuis novels, died a poor 
man and unknown in 1888. ^ 

According to French law, the r<^a1tica of 
authontere paid to rel.>tivi-< for TiO years after 
death. Tho neice of M tejaet is now demanding 
that not only the royalities on f)un>as' books 
should be paid to her, but also tl«t the name oj 
Auguste M"i]Uot should appear oI the title page 
as joint author with Alexandre Odmas. 

Mohmed AH Studying the Bible 


What U Happening to the ** Timee ** 7 

“ ^bat on earth il happening to the Tvmi f" 
aaka • thft OiMooh. “The steid^old* lady of 
, * Printing House Square is as^nishiog ua all 
*paintin^ her face, wearing short skn-ts, and 
cdnductid^ herself .with a flippancy! nod vivacity 
that causes our eyes*to pop out of our beads.” 

“Some of us think that while this sort of 

% • * 

conduct is all very well forflappera, it is unbe¬ 
coming in such a very old and very respectable 
lady. The expUnati^, I suppose, is that Lord 
Nortbcirffe is determined to make the ftmss *p^’. 
If be is he will probablyesucceed. He usually 
dow. But tfj^paper he will be giving us then 

will not be the Timet." • 

• • 

* Sir John Le Sage 

*^any longraturatioDS were received by* Sir 
John lA Sage, Managing Editor of’tbeDatfv 
TdegrapJi, on the ool^bfajiion of his eighty-fifth 
birthday. After a*few yiyiriil^ournaHstte work in 
the ^ovinces. Sir John Merry Le Sage joined 
tbe^stafl'of«lhe l)a^ Telegraph^n 1^3. In 1913 
bie colleagifes ^ntertainod him* atyebanquet in 
celebration of this fifty years' serviM on this 
journal, and, speaking in res^nse to the toeat of 
bis •health, Sir John gave some interesting 
remini^^nees o^ his long journalistic career, 
tqllfng of ecenee which witneeeed dpring the 
Siege of Paris, at ,tbe Coronation of the 
Tsar Alexander 111, in the bomhitrdment of 
Alexandria and at many otberepochs of the his¬ 
tory of the paet half century., * 

“ Very English in bis 'reserved, father caustic 
tepperamdht, with bis close-cropped, military- 


Vovng India publit-hvs a letter written ^by * looking bead and* white moustache^ he seeys the 


Ml'. Mohatned Ali from Btjapur Jail to Mr. 
Andrews, in which be says: “ While I devote, 
after my jail work is over, a good deal of my 
timg to reading the Komn and memorising, I 
am devoting, perhaps, as much to tb% study of 
the Bible," 

54 


, persoeification of common sense and shrewd . 
judgment,” says th^ Timm.- VHe has*given bis 
long life«witb unsurpassed devotion to the serVice 
of ajp'eat newe^per, the welfare of which, as 
^is friends know, is both bis dearest v|ish and 


hU best reward.” 
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EOU^AXtONAL 
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Educatioual 

.The Teaching of English ^ 

The Following 14 from the’Litenry Supplement, 
«■ of the London 7*nnM:— , 

"Writing ie an art to be acqoirad through 
eelf'exprseeidn, .and the maita buainess of the 
teacher of English ie to stimulate in his pupils 
the creative impulse thatahas produced the litera¬ 
ture which they read under hie supervision. 
This is true, no doubt, but not, wa think the 
whole truth about the teaching of English ; at 
l^et, it needs, to be put more precisely and in 
detail, if it is not to' be misleading. Writing 
certainly, at ita ,bighest, is an arl and being a 
form of self-ezpt^Bsion, is to be acquired threugu 
self-ezpreesi 6 n. Further, the best 'way, at .the 
starUss to stimulate the creative impulse in,^.^j 
pupil. Lnt him aq sotm as possible get ^he habit 
of saying what be reaily wants to Eay<; let him 
find out what intpredta him., and say that in 
his own language rather than try to preduoa 
what be eupposes is expected of ..him. The 
great mass of bad writing by adults is bad 
because tk.'^'writer^ says, not what he, bad to 


Educational. Ro^orm in Mikdrat 

In pursuance of the resdlution-bf the liegislati^e 
QounCil the Ministry of Education, Madras, has 
constituted non-official Mlectiou oommitCdes for 

* • I ' 

each of the Government colleges in Madras city 
, and mofussit so that no community might have 
arrundue preponderance o! students in its consti¬ 
tution, * 

« 

A Syndicate of the Madras Ilniversity have 
forwarded to the Government recommendations 
for the amendment of the Madras Universities 
Act as a result of their 'consideration of the 
er Committee report so as to democratise the 
government of the University. 

In ^pect of dollegiate education‘^a Committee 
.recently appointed by Government updei the pre¬ 
sidency of Dewan Bahadur R. Yenkataratnam 
Naidu has concluded its sittings. It denis with 
several cbangee in the curricula of secondary and 
intermediate education and their relation to Uni- 
.versity rdncation and - authority in whom control 
«Dd administration of secondary ani^ intermediate 
education should rest. * 

A Mutlina Lady Qraduate 

A Calcutta correspondent to an up-country 



»• say or in language i)e would naturally use, but new^per writes : — 
what he riiinks a witter ought to say and. in the Begum Sultan Muffsyyid /ado, who passed 

language which he supposes to be,, proper to the Senior'Oambridge Local Examination at the 

write. The best way te prevent^ this is* co an- early age of 14 and who graduated ftom the 

courage fr^om, simplicity, and the pleasure'tfiftt Calcutta U^niversity in 1920 as the youngest 

comes of th«e, in the pupil, so that he will not graduate and l>est lady graduate of the year, has 

fall into the habit of boring himself and others! now woo the uf'ique distinction of standing first 

But, as we are not all gmog to be writers by pro- eci the last Pre^rninary Examination of the Bacbe- 

fessiCn we nded to be taught the use of our dVn lor of law degree of the Calcutta ^^pivereity, She 

language-for other purposes; and sipce all has, besides securing thebigbest number of marka 

need to think, and to think clearly, we need<to be ' whole examination, also stood first in 

tgl^hf* for pu^osee of thought. Now thought is Hid^u Law which is undoubtedly a vemarkablp 
most o^ us employed for practical purpoees ; * aobievement For a Moslem lady, 
before we do anything sineb werare not merely Begum Snltan Sabiba was examined under 
animals and do not act always /n obediencf to spedal ‘purdah' arrangements. She is the eldest 

instinct, we need to decide what we will do ind daughter of Nuwayyid-ul-Islam, the Editor of 

^ Vv.w*riearl^ the reasons why jve wish lo do it.” ' the ‘Nablnl Matin’, 
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L^g&l 


Mr. Bottbmley’* '^r: 

• 

Mr. Bottomley’B trial WM pe. 
BenBational trial of the aaaaoD in 
the last day of the tridi, Mr. Bot 
at the outset at the soliaitor’e ttu! 
nervously to Mr, Travere 
speech for the prosecution e: 
notes and staring fi^xedly at t 
terniination of the speech Mr. h>' 
said :—" I will now go to 
an accused person usually f 


pe the most 
Bailey. On 
ley was seatedi 
lie (Istoned 
phrey’s tioal 
irnatflly taking 
jury. Uq the 

mluy ruse and 

• f 

e place* where / 
With these 


Mr. Hora% Bottomley ^tered the (^k. 
Justice tSjilter summing up s^id that the case 
was not ono-of an uneducated{i^rBon getting into 
muddle, but one of the mos’^le and most cilii- 
eient bustnes^an aware ofl^e ioipSrtance of 
correct accounts. Mr, Battoiii|ey’8 appropriations 
.were ae ba<J a robbery as c<)^d have bwu com¬ 
mitted. Thcamost importable item was that of 
X 57,000 sterling. The actjikition uf news|>apor 
wau^t fur payment of anyjebt. There was no 
evidence except Mr. Bottou|ey’s own statement 
that he had paid money out^f bis own pockeL 

Justice Salter concluded by sa>iug that/ the 
case wus most important frcip the point^of view 
of common morality, if dsfeudaut's mere aseer- 
tions wore accepted by the jury it ^ould be 
ditticult to see bow trust f^ds could ever be pro¬ 
tected, 

Mr. Bottomley appeared to be uoiAived at the 
^ordic^ except that bis face Iluahed. 

Justice Suiter addressing him said :—“ You 
arc rightly convicted of a long seiies of beartl^ 
frauds and robbing tliS poor who trusted you 
of XI 50,000 pounds in ten months. The crime is 
aggravated by yodr position, by tb« number and 
poverty of the victims, by the magnitude of the 
frauds and by jourcallins eilVuutery. * 1 sec no 
mitigation whatever.” 


i The Late Sir C. Petberam 

All tlj judges of thepHigh Court, Calcutta, 

assembled on the morning of May 22 in 

thp Chief ’justice’s Court-nmna wSlicb was 

crowded b^ lawyers and litigants when refer- 

«Doe was made to the death of Sir Comer 
• • .. 

Petberam, the late'Chief Justice df .Bengal 

which took place in England on the 19tb 

ultimo. Sir Lancelot Ban^egson, Chief Justice of 

Bengal said :—Sir Comer’s oueer was indeed 

remarkable* in many respects. He was called 

to the bar in 1869 and wi^ made Queen's Counsel 

in 1880 and was the senior in the bea^ches of the 

Middje Temple. In 1614* 4ie was appointed 

Chief Justice of^£^ Allahalmd High Court and in 

• 1K86 h^ was appointed to tbtfCbi^f Justiceship 
of th^ CalcuttA High Court over which he presided 
for«Jli|^n yea^ till 1896, wot^hily upholding tho 

great traditions the court, r>He was n^ted for 
bis independence, liberality, of midd and even 
, temper which was never'knimn to be disturbed, 

• The >Advocate-Oeneral, toe bhnior Government 

Pleader and l^e President of tbf Incorporated 
Law Society a^(so paid tribute to the vicious good 
*l|ualities of Sir (Jhmer, ^ \ 

Crime ia Benjal. 

dacoities are repqrtec^ to have been 
committi4, in Bengal during the •month 
of ,^ApriI last, as ’ against \42 ip the 
preceding month and in the corresponding 
m^nth of lust year. Of these,* the*%urdwan 
division was resfpnsible for 42 cases, as against 
2:1 ill the curreaponding inu^th.of'last year, the 
Presidency division for 12 cases os against 19, the 
Bakargahj «district for 11 cases against the 
T>dcca ‘t)tviBion, for 17 c^es 5 and the 

jlajsha|ii Division for 52 esses against 25, * 

Cm^ciop of Wt^ee. 

The Lord Chancellor (Great Britain) hu ap- 
pointed a ComDM^ee with Mr. Justice Arsry as 
Obairman, to consider the Criminal Law jegard 
ing-ebe presumed VoeToion* of wives, 


136. 
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Medical 

Trainint of Kavirajoi \ 

With ifi i^iew to ooDtrolliog epidemic diseafwe, 
espeoiall; oholere, arraDgementB have been made 
for training Kavirajes (Vaide) in preventive 
measures kt the Ooveromeot Sanitary School at 
Quletrbagb, Patna from Ihe beginning of April. 
We understand that Kavirajes from different 
parts of the Prdvinca are coming in batches to 
avail themselves of this opportunity and already 
a number of them bavp gone through the course 
of trailing. The Ministry of Local Self-Govern- 
ment.bave placed rtathe disposal of the Director 
of Public Health a sum out ofS^ch each Kaviraj 
attending >the couttse of instruction is giv^n-ibis 
railway faie and a daily allowanced to cover bis 
ez^nses daring the training. After hjw.ng 
obtained the necess^^ training Which lasts for a 
few days on aisinfection and other, simple duties 
in connection witb< the. outbreak of epidemic 
diseases the Kavi^jetf receive a certificalje frjom 
the Superintendent of the ^ohool, 

Psr^fin for Skin Troubles ' 

Medical tdbd^are finding the ^rafiin film useful 
in other ways tbqm as a skin covering in burns, 
in a special case,.of ecnema and iutense itebihg, 
the ecsema under tbb paraffin quickly vanished, 
says the Popular Sewu't CboW^ r* bad 

resisted other treatment. U ipid growth of efdlflbe- 
lium is ‘prdmoted. Leg ulcere are also rapidly 
heated, and pruiigo, neurodermatitis uud X my 
burns soon disappear., 

Snake Ser&m for Conaumptios/ 

An anti-tuberculosis seruni, claimed ts effect 
complete cure when injected in the early stoged o.' 
coDiftiDption,’ is ereditsd to a German doctor, 
•Xbe mew material, which has resulted fit>m ez>' 
perimeoU in South Africa, te stated to be a oom- 
bihation of the serum of snak^—such a^ the 
oobim-tiicapello—with the serum^df warm-bl6oded 
jkoioutk refnwtory to the diseaw. 


The Roa 4 tovCIeaulineih. 

“Nota Bena” draws atlenlioif* in the pages of 
TAe BoapikU and BeaUK Review to the following 
“ sign posts ” on " The Road to CleanlineeH**:— 

Keep your ekin dem. Your skin is covered 
with millions of tiny pores through which po's-^n- 
lOus waste matter from thu body escapee. The 
pores dbon get choked with dirt, and dirt leads to 
disease. To avoid this danger your whole body 
should be well washed with soap and water at 
least twice a week. 

Keep 1/oitr hinda and nnile dean. Oirt and 
'■germs soon collect on the bands and under the 
nails. It is moat important that you sh^ouhl 
nevir si^ down to a meil without having 
washed ^our bands and cleaned your na'le. 

Keep your nose dum by learning now to use 
a biindkorchiuf correctly. You should always 
breathe through yotir nose, as by ^ir 

Im^'O'uos purified aii l wartuod before reaebing the 
lungs *Vour nose cannot do its work properly if 
you do not keep it dean and free. 

Ke*p your teeth ‘ Ban by brushing thou ©very 
III irnfiig and every night. If ^uu do nut do this 
poiiOfiutis m itter will fo^m in your mouth. Some 
oF^ttwili ruin your teeth, and soriis of it will Uod 

its wly into jour body. 

T 

Ke'p y^M‘ dothes dew. Body lice love to live 
in dirty clotliiM. You should change your under¬ 
clothes at' least as often as you wash your body. 

, Keep your {pot dean Sy preventing dirt and Qies 
• from coming into contact with it. 

Keep yovr romu dean and leave your wipdows 
open day and night. A dirty, stuffy room is the 
home of many germs which cause disease. 

S " New RiDfworm Cure? 

Ringworm is now successfully treated by remov* 
iog the hair with Roentgen Rays and .then apply¬ 
ing a lotion which will penetrate the hair folliolee 
and kill the parasites that are the cause of the 
trouble. 
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Ll|ht. 

.1 light by ' 
after eight 
NewtoD Har« 
le ftnfba New 


nbetance which 
It ia eztract- 
BQtials, it 
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[y whic^ glow- f 
which causes 
nlatter to g^w. 
inisir, fiowever, 

! ht-givin^ power, 
iged to seek a 

regained its 
jrygen, hjjt pro- 


Difcovery for ttaokiaf 

• • 

The produotioD of cold ar 
chemical m^fls hae^ been ach: 
yearn' experimenting by Profi 
vey, of Princeton ll^eniity, b<I| 

^'orK Oorrespondent. 

The basis of the diecoTery is 
Professor Harvey calls “ lucife 
ed From minute sb^ fish, 
stated, it is the same as th: 
worms produce illumination 

ceetwih fotos of decaying org: 

* 

Isolated from insect or other 
the substance soon loses i 
and Professor Harvey was 
method of perpetuating it. 

It wag found that “ luc 
vitality when in contact wit 
fonged contact bad the eil'sct^again dostroyinf 
the light-giving power. P^^ssor Uarvoy and 
his ly^istants therefore tu^ tlirir attention 
to finding a ontalytfc agent Ifch would produce 
the desired intermittant rtl^tion between *^uci- 
ferin ” and oxygen. The .iure of this ruawit 
remait^ his secret. ' * % ^ 

For practical purposes com¬ 

position is dissolved in waif, in a dark room 
a dask full of tbo liquid pMots the Ip^an^ice 
of water burning with a blue dame. At a 
distance of 4 fr., says Pi|b 880 i' Harvey, it is 
possible to read a newspijlr. At tfie pi'esent 
stage o{ development he a^ts that the light has 
no practical use, but that i^ooe piedict what the 
practical resuUs will be. ^ • 

A diacoveryl^ Dyeing. 

A discovery made in tif research laboratories 
of the Bsitish DyestuUs ^irporatioo at Blackly 
(Manchester), it is stoted.i^l allow a wbite ma¬ 
terial to be dyed in two ccours at the same time. 


I WirelfM Telephone. 

Tb/^uvelopment of Jtireloas telephony, writes 
the Tiiflet, ppens an amaziijg vista. ^ Without 
adding to the tangle of overhead ^ires, without 
payments Sor wayloaves, without dUdgurempnt of 
*wal!Si any householder can be provided with an 
apparatus in hie houRO placing him withfti reach 
of the newest nows. The approach of a storm, 
the failure of a coeference^*public proclamation^ 
or the captur^ of a murderer may become known 
to him within a few seconds of the event. Al¬ 
ready oven BOO,000 set^ of wiroleas telephony 
have been sold in the United Statws since thev 
begina^pg of tbe j jiar. at prices varying from X 5 
to .£30 apiece.’* What a few years ago‘ifas 
''witAntbe reach of only a well {*id spy or a 
wealtl^ amateur is ready to bo cdared to all. 
Tb^J^t-maater-Veneral .has given idea 
.blessing, ai^ an enterprising ^comj^y is williog 

to hire the Instruments.” ^ 

• • 

* Royftl Geogfaphidali^oeiety. 

* • # 

It is announced by^ the Iloyal Ueograpbical 
Society that trfe King has approved thk* awai^ of 
•die Foundft’s Medal to Colonel B>WnV8^ury in 
connection with last year's Moiyit Everest expe¬ 
dition. The Council has awarc(ed the Victoria 
medal (o Mr. J. F. Baddolc^ for great work on 
the hi»toftv1il\oog-^phy of Central Asia* back 
the gtaxit to Khan Bahadur Sherjond for surveys 
on tho Indian frontier an3 adjacent cofintVy. 

• y * 

’ Bord Bonaldshay has been elected rresrdent of 


the Society. 


1 


* Wircleai (or Malabar; 

The Govewament of Madras have . placoA-with 
tjfe iftaidoni Ooi^pony, London,^says^ the Madras 
an order for seven nets of wireless foi^use 
in ’the rebel area in ^Mala^ar. They ^ill be 
installed, one s^^alappuram' and the other six 
at various poets y^ere the auxiliary police ^re to 
be located. 
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Personal 


^ Sonify Sell>M«de ’’ 

In ail agiHi end io every land, men have i^on ‘ 

fame^n epite of humble birth and poverty, and 

in the fuOf^ of c'rcumstaneee. No handicap ie tod 

great 9.)r the man who m^ans to win. Here are 

some notable ioHtances:— 

Sir Richard A^ka^ight, inventor of the ootton 

spinning fram*', wee a barber. ^ 

John Bunyan, was a travelling tinker. 

Robert Rui ns, was the son of a poor nursery- < 

• man, dhd rwas himself a farmer. 

Cbristo^hcr Columbus, discoverer of Um New 

_ P*^* 

^^rld, was %sailor, the son of £ woolcomber. 

D.iiiiel Def*!, author of “ Robinson CruStc,'^WD8 " 

the son a butcher, 

9> 

,r-Obarle^, I>-ckeuB was a<-lab^l sticker mJa43ioe 
blaokiag fac^y. " <- ^ 

Ben Johnson waer ^ poor boy, the ‘Step-son of 
a brick-layer. ^ - ' 

John Keate was we son of a hostler. * 

I^nnaeuf tho great Swedish ^cturalist, was a 
}K>or student who mended his sbicrwi^b paper and 
ofteu dCfOnded on chance generosity for a meal. 


Lord Rol^rt Cecil 

^ Lord Robert Cecil's oo^version to Liberalism is 
' being marked' by every .body. The process is 
reported to bn very r^id. Ar Parliafientary 
correepondent' writing to a home^ paper says :— 
“ Lord Robert Cecil's marsh toward Liberalism 
Continues.It has been a *vary> slow progress in 
the ipast two years; there have been frequent 
halts and oecasional glances backward ; but the 
pace of the journey has quickened in the last six 
months, and it will not ^ surprising if Lord 
• Rqbert shortly takes his stand on a Liberal plat- 
^ form. *A haunting self-distrust impairs -his 
capacity for action,. He must master this d^eot if 
he to« become a great politieal force. A man 
who ^uld be leader must show that he has the 
power to lead. Many independent Liberals find 
that Lord Robert expresses their views on foreign 
policy anif on social and industrial questions better 
than do their nominal leaders.” * 

e Madrar Lady Councillor 

The Madras Corporation has passhd a resolution 
urging the Government to nominate a woman 
coui^illor to the City CouDoil.r The Minister has 
oii'e'tad the Oouncillorsbip to Mrs. M. D. Deva- 


Thomas Moor^author of the “ Irish Melodies,” 

F 

was the son of a'coustry grocer. 

' Nap 9 leoD WF? a penniless second-. lieuj^nant in 
1785; in 18Q4 he Was crownea an Emperor. ^ 
Samuel flichardson, the first famous novelist, 
was a joeraeyman printer, the eon of a carpenter. 

Shakespeare <was the son of a glover in a 
little oountry town ; ’‘ooth his grandfathers were 
husbandmen. 


duk wife of the Uon. Justice I>evadBe. Mrs. 
De^dass is % prominent member of the Indian 
Chrieti^ community, a well known worker in the 
Maternity and Child Welfare Society and many 
other inati^utioDB aiming at the amelioration of 
the lot of the poor Indian women and children. 
J4waharilcl*s Statement 
Pandit JAwaharilal Nehru who has again been 
sentenced to another term of imprisonmetrt made 


jCr:;orge .Stephenson, the inventor' of the 
locomotive, was the eon of a fireman at at^lliefy 
atx^ began life as^is.father'n helper. ^ 

James Watt, inventor of the condeDsing steam 
engine, was the 'son of a sxfisii merchant who 
failed in business. if. ' 

Cardinal Wolsey, Henry Vlll’s famousTri^e 
Minister, was the son of a buicber. , 


an impressive etatemunt before the coprt. He said ; 

I marvel at my goo*d fortune. To serve India 
^tbe battle of freedom is honour-enough. To 
serve her under a loader like Mahatma Gandhi is 
de'ibly foVtunate. But to sufler for the dear 
country ! What gtuater good fortune conljl be¬ 
fall an Indian unless it be death for the cause or 
the full realisation of our glorious dream. 
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Inchcape Com^ 

o& th« Infhoape (j 


ittee are*. 


•< Xo make recommetulationB ti 
of India for effect^ forthi 


j vernment * 
posaible 
I Central * 
r to 
In BO far 
I axpendi- 
ift for the 
iment buj 
evimr the 
lies which 
■iea, 

sen ted to 
s Oattee, 

Bart <j. B. K., RJf. D M.^ Dal i. ' , HlemfleV 
of the Cot«n<'ll of India, the Sir Alexander 
IV^urray, n i^- K., Sir Rijeei^natli Mukfcjeo, , 
K.r.i.E. Kc. v.c^and Mr. Parbkimdcs Thakayay 
c i. K, Tho Committee, incUl^ th« Chairiqpn, 
will Ih^s consist oj six irti^rs. Mr. 11. iL 
Howard, rs I . r.i.E . I C S-.jl^rolle- of KinaM 
at the India (Hlice, will bo f»taty. Mr. R. 
Want, f.s.i , I.C.S , will KUfr^ thepreliminay 
work, trhioh is now heiii;*rried »ut bp t^e 
administrative department^ the 5overmnent 
in advance of the aasembliiw the Cammitjee. 

Guzerat Politicaionferuice • 
The Gu/.erat Provincial ftiference woe held at 
Anand on the 25th an«26th nstaijt. Mrs. 
Kasturibai Gandhi, wife oWr. Ganihi, presided. 
She'thanked Guxarat forwberiog td the Cong¬ 
ress constructive programs *id biafcberly unity 
between Hiod^ and Mavuiadani. It was fSr 
these reasons that Quzw was narked out by 
Mr, Gandhi for civil discVience- That Guserat 
bad imbibbd the nonviivt spin ] was amyj^ 
testified by the exemplar auiet it bal maintained 


( Chairiqpn, 
Mr. n. If. 
B' of h'inaflS 

Mr. R. 


i nferuice * 

'erence wee held at 
}th Bstai^t. Mrs. 
Ganihi, presided, 
riog td the Cong- 
nd brttherly unity 
adani. It was fSr 
rae narked out by 
ice. That Ohizerat 
nt spiri; was 
uiet it bal maintained 


after Mr. Gandhi’s andfasrat M<»aoi’e arrerts. the Oo^nuttee 


Althoi^h the Province had made rapid progress 
in overconfng untoucbabi|^y, yet much remained 

• to be done* According to her, ^uzerat vyiuld be 
^emipeht-Iy fltt^ for civil disobedib^oe, if people, 

without exception, took to kbadi. Those ^bo 
oeneid^red kb|di dress bardeneome we^e not fit 
for goi^ to goal/^ I&S last message o^ Mr. 
Gandhi was the insistebee on wearing khadi. She 
urged.iDot only yougg men^btit ^lao old men to 
enlist as voiun^ers, and appealed to the Indian * 
womanhood to take the lead carrying out the 
^ongress programme. * 

* The New Arma^fCuIea * 

On tb^ 8th Fe^yt^ry, 1922, a resolution wjia 
carried in the Legislative*Assen^ily recommeni!^ 
ifig to^tbe Governor-General in-Couficil .that he 
^ pleased to appoint a Commjttee with a non- 
ofCcidMlBjorit^toeiianime the A^ros ^920,^* 

a 4 tl to submib their report before the n.;^t session 
making specisc Veeommen jalA^s with ’a view 
^ farther to amend them.* The pogtrnor-General- 
itf-CofnciPbas been pleased to accent this recom¬ 
mendation Bubjeet ^ adherenoe to tbfi t«^prin<9- 
pies (1) that UierS s^uld bo no racial^'S^mioa- 
- tions in the rules, and*(2) that (h^ Government 
must retain the power to impi^e restrictions , 
to prevent arms and particulariy firearms from 
falling into ppssessxon of lawless^^^ang^ous 
persons^^d has decided To"uppoint a Committee, 
of which the pereoonel will bg ae foUws : * ” 

.The. Hon. Sir William Vincent,*.K. C. 8. I,, 
(President), Membey : the Uon. DrTej Bahadur 
^pru. Baba Ujagar^ Singh ^edi, M.I*A., 
Mr.Darcy Lindsay, C.8 E., M A.L , Mr.«Muh am- 
mad Faiya^ lehan, M.L.A , Moulvi' Abdi? 
Kardbm,* T^.h A., O.R« Babad^ir Pgndit Sankar^ 
Prasad. Bajpai, M. L.|A., Mr. Harchaedra* 
VisbiAas, * C.l.E ,^M.L.^., Lient. Col. RA.J. 
Oidney, M.L.A., an? the Hon. khan Bahadur • 
A.K.Q Ahmed Tbr^bi Marioair, Mr. C. W. 
Gwynpe, 6.B.E,, 1.0.8,, will act as Secretary of. 
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'General 


t.osd iHardince** Metcac** 


on the part of aU*io^omb&^, and ekei^ere, 
, whether Eo^Uebmen or^Iodiene, fo’* all of ivbSia 
*I hero the warmest reqpIl^tioD of ' ffeotidh aad 
eateem. Bombaj end ita people will alwajv b^« 


Lord Hardinge has sent the foUoedog r6ply to . ^ j 

the OoTgrnment of Bombaj’s message bidding , 

esteem and atTection frodi U'^we who b^ aaeem- < ^ * «> < * 

bled to wit.....a. the V*v.iling of H^rdinge'e • ABftHcaa EpJtcopal Comi-Iition 

^Tfae American Episcopal Church Coinmusioo» 

svhich recently proposed to eliminate ** obey'" 
from the Marriage Service, has now prepared ij. 
new version of the ComtnrffRlinents. Everytbin^- 
do the second cominandment is left o^ after m 
worA, “Thoushalt not bow dQ}|^ to them dit 
worship them ” The third is cut to ^addftjtou * 


. U • " 
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} ^t^ot take the name of th% Lord ^hy Ood^^||^ 
vaxii-” while in the fourth, the only part retained 
reads " Remember that thou keep holy the 
P-.bbath D.»y.”. The fifth eomnanda merely. 
“Honour tby F.<thpr .'ad thy^ Mother.” The 
tenth ia made the abortest of all. It reads simply, 
“ TlJou rhalt not covet.” It is reconfmended thfit 

4. 

bo^i vers\oD 6 be piiptrd in the I^rsyer Book, so 
thA ministers may use which they prefer,^ 

Indian TrtMpt ^ 


‘lord uard nob 

^ t ^ ^ 

statue: J am very grateful to Your rxcellency 
foy^.your telegram apd for the honour you have 
done o^e in-unveiling the atatue so geaer^usly 
.^.cpcted bjl tb;. RuKng PriuOes and ^ the City 
<nd Presidency ot BomlCty t*) eommejcora^ my 
Viceroyalty, dedply tg^gbed by tbe sponta¬ 

neous ezpresion offriends^'p on tbe ^art of all 
whd^'eitber oontribi^^ to tnEstatue, or^ok part 
id* the ceremony, enid 1 only wUb I could (eel I 
had dono mo^ to be worthy of so great an honour 


r At the dinner g'ven by the Cloth-workers 
^'ilompany in Lotulon. {Sir Willi>im Robertaon paid 
a'tribute to the Admirabie work of the Lnierial 
Foi_oee in ladis, tniiny of whom were living a 
hard life. He aeiil that as far as be could eee, the 
Jndiah troope were bt'b^iving faithfully despite 
the insidious attempts to ween them from their 

* C 

loyalty, The h'ative Indian Army had emerged 
from a frying ordeal with very great credit. 

Pripee's Ind^tfn Collection 

It is expected in Londoh tbatv-tbe •Prince's 
. Indian collection of aniipals and b^ds will reach 
Britain from Singapore ^in time to 1)6 placed ofi' 
exhibition at the Gardejps'in Bagent's Park before 
^the close of tbe prese^thummer. Tbfy will be 
huuked in a spseisl quarter of the menagerie, and 
will, h is believ^i prove n great an attraction as 
did tbhse of tb^ Prince's Ta^er and grandfather. 






